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Every litre of petrol 
saved can help grow 
10 kg of additional 


foodgrains! 
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rs yen v ow e Middl East and 
В ne flight dai via the Middie East an 
Our 747s fly 8 times a week to London, қ Europe. The reur trip will cost [ess than the 

4 times to rankfurt, 5u s to Rome and París one-way fare if you fly on our Excursion Fare 
and our 707s twice to Moscow and once to ; ` 

Geneva and London 


11 flights a week to Europe. 


— 


t 


Also every week: 


3 flights to 
EAST AFRICA 


10 flights to 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 


6 flights to 
JAPAN 


2-flights to 
MAURITIUS 


2 flights to 
AUSTRALIA 





18 flights a week to the Middle East. 
5 flights to Kuwait and Beirut, З to Dubai and 
~ e Bahrain 2 each to Abu Dhabi, Dhahran 


~“ А А 
ang Jeheran;and one to. den, Muscat, Doha АЙЯ. ЖР. АМЕР 
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Total Engineering 
for the Steel Industry | 


To us “Total Engineering" means the complete technical 
services from picking a site. selecting processes, writing 
specifications and placing orders, systems designing, 
preparing construction drawings and site supervision. 
right through commissioning and management 
advice on the project 


We started steel plant consultancy 
services in India and continue to be 
in the forefront—ol new technologies 
lke sponge tron, electric furnace б 
steel making and continuous é 
casting , also net-work planning 
for expediting construction : 


We are independent, which 
means you get objective у К 
advite on processes and ә: у сасе ES g ЙЫ” жа ян яза 6, 
equipment bes! suited 10 rd CREO vy S Construction ЭЖ, 
your needs, without being 
tied-down to any particulas 
process or equipment 

We are international which 
means you get the most 
modern technology adapted 
to your requirements. 


Commissioning 


2^ 


2 


Consulting Engineers 


M. М. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LTD. § 
CALCUTTA : BOMBAY : NEW DELHI : MADRAS : HYDERABAD ? 
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Is your employer one of the 
1400 go-ahead people in India? 


They are progressive as well 
as shrewd. They know that 
employee morale helps to 
increase production. So 
these 1400 employers have 
introduced the Group 
Insurance Scheme for their 
men, to keep their morale 
high The cost 1s so low 


Life Insurance Corporation of India 
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that it 1s a real bargain, 
considering the protection 
—and the good will—the 
master policy ensures 
Group Insurance provides 
risk cover during working 
life; the Group Gratuity 
Scheme ensures post- 
retirement security as also 
benefits if the worker’s 
family were to lose him 
when he 15 in service 


Some employers introducea 
the schemes on their own, 


some saw the advantages 
when the schemes were 

explained to them Why 

not ask for details? 


For complete information, 
please contact Group and 
Superannuation. Schemes 
Dept , LIC of India, 
Yogakshema, 

Bombay 400 021 
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FOR TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 
YULE 


Fan Products for Industrial Ventilation, Airconditioning, Boiler Fans, Mine Ventilation, 
Pneumatic Conveying, Dust Cleaning 


Full Range of Electrical Products · 


Transformers, Regulators, Rectifiers, Switchfuses, Isolators, Dropouts, Flame Proof Switch- 
gear, Cable Boxes, Control Panel, HT & LT Oil Circuit Breakers, Oil Fused Breakers, Fault 
Making Load Breaklng Switches, Industrial & Multitier Type Distribution Boards, Motor 
Control Centres and Process Timers 


For further particulars please write to . 


ANDREW YULE AND COMPANY LTD. 


Regd. Office 
“Yule House’, 8, Clive Row, Calcutta-700001 


Branches 
32, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay-400001 


127, Jorbagh, New Delhi-110003 
Mount View, 132, Mount Road, Madras-600006 











In Rome they meet at the Colosseum In Delhi they meet at the 


Emporium on Janpath 


AT THE HOUSE OF A 1001 HANDICRAFTS 


GIFTS Ө BRASS € IVORY € ENAMELLED WARE € COSTUME JEWELLERY € ACCESSORIES 
€ READY-TO-WEAR Ө SAREES Ө CERAMICS € FURNISHINGS € FURNITURE € LAMPS AND CARPETS 


«COTTAGE INDUSTRIES > 


ON JANPATH NEW DELHI 
ON CHOWRINGHEE, CALCUTTA 
BY THE GATEWAY OF INDIA BOMBAY 


A Magic World of Wondrous Crafts 
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EI the elegant one. 











fans mean elegance, more 
value for money, more cooling 
power, less running cost, 
trend setting styles, 
plus that famous 


ШЕШ quality. 
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BETTER BUY ПЕШ vou CAN'T BUY BETTER 
ees es 
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Dunlop C49 car tyre... 


more kilometres on your meter 
Longer performance on the road On good 
roads, bad roads, all kinds of roads That's 
what you want from your tyre That ts why 
the Dunlop C49 car tyre is built to last longer, 
provide maximum road grip and safety and 
make the most of your investment 


Pattern'd just right 


Born of advanced Dunlop technology and Я 
precise knowledge of road surfaces, the tread 

pattern of the Dunlop C49 car tyre is designed 
meticulously to last longer and give maximum 

mileage under all driving conditions Ensuring 

greater reliability—a tyre you can really 

depend upon 





F 
M 
~ 
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DUNLOP C49 
CAF TYRE 


makes your money go farther 


FREE BOOKLET ON TYRE CARE WRITE IN TO DUNLOP INDIA LIMITED, , 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, 62A MIRZA GHALIB STREET, CALCUTTA 700 016 MENTION|NG THIS PUBLICATION DC 7900-18 
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We carry our countrymen a little 
faster and more comfortably these days, 


Respecting a rich heritage and improving 
~ upon it has always been an M & M tradition. 
From the versatile ‘Jeep’ to electronics to defence, 
we try to make life a httle better, а trifle easier : 
for our people Because, for us, just to be 
part of the Indian mainstream of life is sufficient 
d reason for all we do. To work together. To carry 
ourselves just that little further every day. So 


our country cari stand proud among the 
nations of the world. a 
f 


~ MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LTD 


BOMBAY • CALCUTTA © NEW DELHI 9 МАГ 
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-THIS IS UCOBANK TODAY: 
Helping people to hel 
themselves-profitab 








se in keeping with our national THIS IS UCOBANK TODAY THIS IS UCOBANK TODAY 

aims and aspirations, UCOBANK taking banking helping to 

thas crossed over from being a facilities to the put million hands 

traditional bank to a bank with firm - doorstep. to work. 

social commitments. A rapid expansion “Half-a-million job 
The organisational set-up 1s going of branch network cell" has been set 

through radical changes where E ic en 

decision-making will be further їй this country And wehave > уои analyze feasibility and 

de-centralized. a programme to open many project studies, capital goods 
Here, we tell you some new more 1л the near future purchase etc 


dimensions of UCOBANK. 0 ni t ed 
Ф 


Bank нараз people to he 
—— а 


(GOG-33R 
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Save precious fuel 
for the country... 
get more mileage 
from your Tata truck 


By improving your driving 
habits and maintaining 
your Tata truck well, you 
will not only improve the 
performance of your truck 
but save fuel as well. 













Contact your nearest Dealer 
for a free and informative 
booklet entitled "More kms 
per litre" and a sticker for 
your speedometer 














Save money for yourself... 
save fuel for the nation. 









| 
| 
| 
! 
| b 
|| 





2074 
TID TATA ENGINEERING AND LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTO 
WA 
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YOUR EVERY MINUTE 
IS IMPORTANT 
TO US - 


In this age of speed we are fully aware of the fact that your 


every moment is precious. 

With PNB you do not have to waste any time. Under our 
Teller System you encash your cheques in about the same 
time you take in writing them. 

PNB TELLER SYSTEM 

€ No queues @ No tokens & No tedious waiting 


vj 





Shing are available 
vor Ur vr 


, SCI caters to varied 
requirements by operating а 
uniquely diversified 
modern fleet of cargo liners, 
bulk carriers, tankers, 
Colliers, ore/oil/grain carriers, 
timber carrier and 
passenger-cum-cargo ships. 


The Shipping Corzoration |. 


' Of India Ltd. к. 
‘Shipping House’, « a 
229/232 Madame Cama Road, ; 
~ Bombay 400001. ^ ^ 
Velim emassa | 





- 


punjab national bank 
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ULKA-RTF-4 


The only fan 
that stands 
the test of time 
beautifully 


A 
Fg: 











Years from now, your Ка ап will 4 
look as attractive—and 
work as smoothly as it did the 
day you bought it. That's 
because only the Rallifan is 
designed, manufactured—and tested 
—1o make sure its level of performance 
remains uniformly high. And % 
the special stove enamelling keeps its 
palnted surfaces looking new. "Ei 

7 attractive 2-tone colour schemes to choose from! 
Sizes— Deluxe: 400 mm and 300 mm; Elegant: 400 mm 


Rallifan 


The Rallifan range includes Table, Ceiling, Wall, Pedestal, Propeller, Mini Multi-Purpose and Cer Fans 
























4 
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She is our Golden Goddess This 18 a Kashmiri Prayer Rug and Is known world- 


wide for its weaving expertise and ancient craft. 
dian hanes Scare ets Last year Dodsal, India's leading exporter of 

„каз А p handicrafts, sold Indian carpets worth Rs. 94 lakhs. 
—worth millions in dol lars, ‘Dodsal’s world-wide export network is proud to be 
pounds and marks each year. ` — serving the craftsmen of India to successfully 


‘enter the most sophisticated markets of the world 
The lovely weaves of the Kashmiri carpet^ 
was introduced to India by Prince Shahi Khar 
of Sikandar in the 15th Century. By the 19th 
Century Kashmiri Carpets won many distinctions) 
and prizes, By the 20th Century thelr Oriental | 
and Persian designs were winning many hearts Shri B. S. Gupta ; 
abroad and earning foreign exchange for the nationi} leading manufacturer, 


Whose carpets we export. 


PRIVATE LIMITED " 
Bombay, New Delhi, Baroda, Madras; 


Largest Exporters of Carpets to Germany’ 
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Binaca Fluoride 
toothpaste prevents 
painful cavities 
and tooth decay 


Shouldn't you be using it ? 


Dentists and Research Scientists confirm this 

We now know the major component that can protect teeth against dental 
decay — Fluoride— one of the biggest advances Research Science has made 
in the field of dental health.” 

The Journal of Medical News (The Medicine & Surgeon VIII 252 —57 Feb 1967) 


y 
Ш 





| 
Brush extra | ТЕ 
toughness into | id = 
your teeth with 
Binaca Fluoride 
CIBA ы erm. puste vps | 


ULKA-CF-33 
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Make better Coffee 
with Coffee Board Filter 












* 2-Cup Filter 


4-Cup Filter 
Re. 73 plus taxes 


Rs. 94 


plus taxes 


1-Cup Filter 
Re. 62 plus taxes 






AVAILABLE AT 
; ; ALL INDIA COFFEE DEPOTS: 
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Jug with spout 


Y 


Buildings, Adjacent to  Veerabhadra Talkies RANCHI! Shop 
No. 13, Sector No 3 (Market) ROURKELA Door No 29 Market Centre, 
Sector No 5 SALEM 

Road TIRUPATHI 12-3-203, Tilak Road TRICHY 16-B West 





` 


t 
v 
5% 1. Place filt 
! А er Inside Ju 2 Place plunger inside 3 After five minutes 
Ss COFFEE BOARD "9 Put coffee powder inside filter, pressing down decoction is ready in the 
filter and spread eveniy owder lightly Pour Jug Add milk and sugar 
2 Bangalore One spoon of powder oiling water Close the — to taste 
per cup of coffes, lid. 


^ 


" “ 
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Some companies believe in helping 

ancillaries and component manufacturers 
grow around the core of their own 

activities. The argument is simple: one 
cannot make everything oneself. And even if 
one could, it may not always be worth the 
effort. Plus, lending a helping hand to smaller 
industries is a responsible strategy in a 
country like ours. After all, ve all began small. 


We began small in 1922. Since then, over the 
past fifty years, we have grown. Steadily. 
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THE 
MULTIPLIER 


And around us has grown a diversity of 
smaller manufacturers who have over these 
years assured us of a steady supply of high 
quality inputs that go into our manufac- 
turing process at various points. Some of 
these manufacturers are no longer small 
today. Their growth has not been accidental. 
it reflects a facet of our professional 
personality. A deliberate policy we have 
nursed over the years. The multiplier ethic, 
as we call it. 


GUEST KEEN WILLIAMS LTD 
* The Engineers’ Engineers | 
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LALITHA MAHAL PALACE 

» HOTEL | mE 
.. Mysore | 
A regal welcome | 


Come to Mysore, city of palaces and Facilities 
parks, famous for its spectacular | P in 
celebrations A royal palace now opens Bar 
as a stately hotel. Lalıtha Mahal Palace ` Billards 
Hotel Under the management Card room 
of Hotel Ashoka, Bangalore Conference facilities 
Splendidly furnished rooms and suites. ITDC Car Rental & Tours 
Acres of beautiful gardens An air Laundry and dry chaning 
of regal serenity The perfect setting Мт olf pm 
for business or holiday. Mon x exchange 
Room service à 
Tennis 


5 Terraced gardens 


For formation 

and reservations write to’ 
~ The Manager 

Lalitha Mahal Palace Hotel 

Mysore 570010 


or The Manager 
Hotel Ashoka 
Kumara Krupa 
High Grounds 
Bangalore 560001 









eA 


(Ж) an ITDC unit 
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With the best compliments 
from 


THE ALUMINIUM INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Registered Office: 
No. 1, Ceramic Factory Road, Kundara, Kerala 


Telephones: Grams: 
3977 Quilon ALUMINIUM 
201 Kundara Kundara 


Manufacturers оў: 

Aluminium Conductors (ACSR & AAC), Covered Aluminium Conductors 
L/T Underground Cables, Conductor Accessories & Jointing Tools 
Aluminium Rods & Steel Wire Items, High Voltage 
Switchgear & Wire Working Machinery 


Works At 


Kundara (Kerala) Mannar (Kerala) Hirakud (Orissa) Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 


THE RIPPLES 
OF — 
INDUSTRY... 





Industry 1s like a pool of clear water its ripples spread out in ever-widening circles — cooling, healing and 
nourishing wherévér they spread The ripples of the industries established by Tatas similarly have spread out all 
over the country — providing employment, new industries and engineering expertise wherever they have spread 


TELCO, for example, has fostered the growth of 350 suppliers all over the country for manufacturing auto- 
ancillaries TISCO again has led to the establishment of the Indian Tube Company, Belpahar Refractories, Tata = 


Yodogawa, and Tata-Robins-Fraser. 
There ıs по end to the ripples of industries pioneered Бу Tatas. 


TATA ENTERPRISES 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and White leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality — the 
Industries Also in the manufacture of Paints, — only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers organisation. 


SAT YADEV CHEMICALS PRIVATE LTD. 


Pratapnagar Road, Baroda 4, India 
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< participating in the nation's needs 
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Industrial laminates are vital as T 

components їп many highly sophisticated 3 

Industries And Formica Indig make high 

quality Industrial laminates in many, E 
grades The most recent addition to the 

range has been Glass Epoxy laminates. 

Madeto rigid international specifications, 

Making these has enabled Formica 

Ы India to fulfil one major national task— 

4 saving of foreign exchange through 

import substitution But the idea is to 

earn some as well Last year our 

industrial laminates earned foreign : У 
exchange worth Rs one million in exports 

Buyers were UK and Australia Two highly 

industrialised countries who preferred 

to buy from us because they could be 

certain of high quality 


We are now working towards making 
more of our industrial ideas materialise 
As we increase production of our Gláss 
Epoxy and other industrial laminates 
and make new ones such as the fire 
retardant grades, we will be able to earn 
and save much more money for india 
































Half our business is industrial laminates. | 


We believe it takes a few great ideas 
and 8 lót of dedication to stay ahead 
At Formicá India we are fortunate 
enough to have both 


Formica India limited 
P 8 Box 64 
Poona 411001 


+ 
mica ts tha Ranistared Trade Мат of 
otmita International Limited of whieh 
india Limited are the licensed a 
usere іл india. 
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KEY ROLE OF FCI | 


India's biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer industry, 


4 


the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited, is one of the 
largest producers of plant nutrients in the world 


ЕСІ 5 Production Units 


FCI's five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal 
(Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (UP.) and 
Namrup (Assam) have an installed capacity of nearly 
half a million tonnes of plant nutrients This will rise 
to over 35 million tonnes when additional plants 
under construction, and in advanced stages of planning, 


go on stream 


Catalyst Know-how 
À FCI 1s one of the dew organisations in. the world to 
develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer 
catalyst ѕо vital to the industry 


Total Fertilizer Technology 
Backed by its intensive Research & Development efforts 
FCI has now developed its own know-how, design and 

engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blueprint to 


the final commissioning stage. 


Marketing Set-up 
With a vast network of sales outlets and active promotional 
measures ЕС! now serves farmers in most parts of the country. 


THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 
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rnal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, 
shade of Indian thought and aspiration Each month, ] 
le problem is debated by writers belonging to different 
sions Opinions expressed have ranged from congress 
ialist, from sarvodaya to communist to swatantra The 


non-political specialist, too, has voiced his views. In this way 
has been possible to answer a real need of today, to кай 
the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking peo: 
. arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity 

facing the problems of economics, of politics, of cultu 


er/ROMESH THAPAR managing editor/RAJ THAPAR production/TEJBIR SINGH 
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EXT MONTH: FOREIGN POLICY 





INDIA 1974 


a symposium on 
the year 
that has ended 


symposium participants 


YEAR OF TURMOIL 

Rajni Kothari, Director, 

Centre for the Study of 

Developing Societies, Delhi 

INFLATION 

С Т Kurien, Professor of Economics, 
Madras Christian College 

CORRUPTION 

Sugata Dasgupta, Director, Gandhian 
Institute of Studies, Varanasi 

A MESSY SITUATION 

Sudhir Mulji, businessman and commentator 
on economic affairs 

RULE BY ORDINANCE 

Sri Mulgaokar, Editor, 

"Indian Express' 

NUCLEAR STATUS 

Ashok Kapur, Department of Political Science, 
University of Waterloo, Canada 

THE ENERGY CRISIS 

Bharat Wariavwalla, Research Associate, 
Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses 
REFORMING THE SYSTEM 

Rasheeduddin Khan, Dean, School of Social 
Sciences, Jawaharlal Nehru University 

and Member of Parliament 

CONGRESS BASE 

P C Joshi, Senior Fellow, Institute of 
Economic Growth, University of Delhi 
IDEOLOGICAL BANKRUPTCY 

Madhu Limaye, leading member of the Socialst 
Party of India and Member of Parliament 
PENINSULA OF THE MIND 

O. V Vijayan, cartoonist and 

writer 

INDEX. 

A complete index of the past twelve issues and 
Semunar's titles from one to one hundred 
and eighty five. 

COVER 

Designed by Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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Year of turmoil 


RAJNI 
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FOR five years now, the Indian 
„polity has been trymg to change 
‘gears—from mere survival to per- 
formance, from mere economic 
growth to political justice—and it 
has been encountering - stubborn 
resistance from a variety of, en- 
trenched interests The latter have 
held „out against a government 
which had won the political battle 
for a new set of policies but had 
given little thought to what was 
involved in putting them through 
In consequence, they faced а“ т15- 
ing tide of popular discontent 
which, however, remained largely 
unorganized and unstructured. 


In 1974, for the first time an 
encounter’ of sorts developed bet- 
ween these three elements—between 
government and popular discontent; 
between government and the more 
glaring among the vestéd interests 
which were for the first tıme label- _ 
led as' criminal, and between the | 


~ 


РА 


vested interests and popular discon- 
tent although this last was stil 
largely indirect and not properly 
articulated 


The encounters were still at low 
thresholds, rather discontinuous 
and unaggregated, and without 
extensive participation by the 
people But they had begun—at 
times mounted with great force— 
and the chances are that they will 
become more intense and wide- 
spread in the next year and the 
years thereafter, and will call for 
Solutions асгоёѕ the whole span of 
the nation’s economic and politi- 
cal structure 


A good part of- this was still 
within’ the over-all framework of 


-the system (though constitutional 


purists will not agree with this 
while’ some others thought that a 
‘revolution’ had started) And it 
was carried out in the context of 
an economic situation that was 


- 


beginning to press upon the middle 
classes from which the ruling, the 
oppositional and the  agitational 
elites came—a second year of 
drought, gallopmg inflation, an 
adverse international situation for 
the economy, general scarcity of 
essentials, a squeeze on the con- 
suming classes 


Such conditions have always 
occasioned agitations ш urban 
areas Before long these have 
registered with the ruling group 
which has normally responded by, 
in part, conceding to them and, in 
part, fragmenting their ranks and 
absorbing some of them, utilizing 
various means from extreme indul- 
gence and apparent submission to 
intimidation and the use of strong- 
arm methods ‘This 15 a known 
game of Indian politics and the 
events of 1974 were in many ways 
cast in the familiar mould of a 
system dominated by a small and 
cohesive elite which had however 
continuously to respond to demands 
and protests when these became 
vociferous and developed a popular 
base 


Neither the Gujarat nor the 
Bihar agitation posed any serious 
threat to the system Indeed, by 
invoking the usual thermostat of 
the system—according to which the 
internal machinery of the ruling 
apparatus was rearranged in res- 
ponse to successful dissent and 
protest1—they had only underwrit- 
ten the wide open character of the 
system 


Т. threats to the system and 
the need for reconstruction arose 
out of a totally different set of 
issues "There was on the one hand 
a growing gap between aroused 
political consciousness and unfulfil- 


1 The nation of a thermostat which 
sensitizes the dominant party and 
sets into motion its factional struc- 
ture so that external opposition gets 
internalised and in course of time 
accommodated was described by me 
1n the course of laying out a theo- 
retical paradigm on the Indian party 
system See ‘The Congress System 
in India’, Asian Survey, 4(12), 
December 1964, reprinted in Party 
System and Election Studies, Occa- 
sional Papers I of the Centre for the 
Study of Developing Societies, 
Allied Publishers, 1967 
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led promises Тһе Prime Minister's 
attempt in 1969 and 1971 to focus 
attention on the economic problems 
of the people gained in salience as 
her government failed to execute 
policies that had been announced 
On the contrary, it displayed ex- 
treme anaemia and drift, a procli- 
уйу to hide behind unconvincing 
alibis, and a tendency to increase 
the role of the ‘bureaucracy at the 
expense of the party which inhibi- 
ted political communication and 
increased. the gap between the 
government and the people The 
hardship of the ordinary people, 
disparities between them and the 
upper classes, maldistribution of 
essential commodities and general 
indifference to poverty and unem- 
ployment in practise (despite 
chetoric to the contrary) were all 
on the increase The result was 
disillusionment all around 


This was one strong current—a 
current of deep frustration Based 
partly on this but partly indepen- 
dent of it was another, deeper. 
malady at work Not only was 
there а let-down in respect of poli- 
cies and performance, the operators 
of the system showed scant regard 
for the rules of the game which 
had been built step by step over a 
long period and which provided 
the basis, of the system’s legitimacy 
and appeal Men in power either 
behaved irresponsibly or claimed 
ignorance of where responsibility 
lay, and generally permitted—pas- 
sively where not through conniv- 
ance—unfair practices and foul 
means in the conduct of politics 


Once again, it was the Prime 
Minister who had led a revolt 
against the manipulations of the 
‘Syndicate’ and had promised the 
dawn of a new style and content of 
politics But in fact nothing of the 
sort happened, only a new set of 
bosses had emerged who were no 
less manipulative and were in fact 
more ruthless because they were 
unsure of themselves and without 
much standing of their own 


T wo results followed a sense 
of insecurity at all levels led to a 


disproportionate reliance on money , 


т politics, whereas the absence of 
a regional base of the new bosses— 


who operated in the corridors of 
New Delhi and the Indian Ашше 
jets—put too much burden on the 
highest echelon of party and gov- 
ernment This, being cut off from 
and thus uninformed of local situa- 
tions, was found unprepared to deal 
with them through the regular 
mechanisms of party and govern- 
ment, and had therefore to permit 
wrong people to continue to use 
wrong means for wrong ends—in 
the end bringing disrepute to the 
leadership and eroding confidence 
in ıt These trends were in evid- 
ence earlier too but in 1974 they 
became more transparent, as the 
party and electoral processes them- 
selves came under attack 


Sach a convergence of issues of 
economic performance and those of 
political performance posed a 
crisis that went beyond specific 
issues and threatened the very legi- 
timacy of the operating system On 
the whole, the government and the 
ruling party failed to grasp the 
depth of the crisis and responded 
through the usual machinery of 
law and order апа bureaucratic 
control Indeed, these were given 
an importance out of proportion to 
their normal place in the Indian 
system. 


The normal mechanism of a 
system and the rules of the game 
on which it was based were not 
used as they should be The party 
organization being at a discount (at 
any rate till the very end of the 
year when an attempt was being 
made to tone it up) and channels 
of communication upward from the 
districts and the State being in- 
operative with the result that the 
leadership had no inkling of the 
public mood and discovered ıt far 
too late, the field was open to the 
bureaucracy and the law and order 
machinery of the State — The result 
was more repression than had been 
the case since the suppression of 


the Naxalite movement 
~ 


Indeed, even here there was a 
disturbing trend an increasing use 
of emergency contingents such as 
the BSF, the SRP and the CRP 
in place of the regular police, a 
corresponding use of DIR, MISA 
and other emergency powers of the 
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government, and an increasmg Ire- 
sort to ordinances in place of 
normal legislative means 


I, Gujarat, the use of force and 
intimidation—and even open indul- 
gence in arson and rape—by these 
contingents spread terror among 
the people The same happened in 
Bihar, only on a still larger scale, 
carried out with greater brutality 
and animus, and drawing support 
from not just armed battalions of 
special police but also from armed 
battalions of rowdies who were 
mobilised with the help of political 
parties Any government that has 
to use force in this manner may 
enjoy power but not authority. 


While the government and the 
Congress leadership behaved in this 
manner, the record of opposition 
parties has been miserable, to say 
the least The role of the opposi- 
tion parties in 1974, as often before, 
was at once opportunistic and 
ineffective Seekmg to ride on the 
crest of a student revolt, a JP type 
movement or a railway strike, or 
hoping to profit from popular dis- 
content as in the UP election, the 
opposition in effect only helped the 
tuling party by ill-conceived moves 
and bankruptcy of imagination 


Thus, in Gujarat, when the 
agitation was at 11 height with the 
ouster of Chimanbhai Patel and its 
leaders were thinking of backing 
the radical wing in the Congress or- 
ganization against the ministerial 
group, the opposition (especially the 
Jana Sangh, through the Vidyarthi 
Parishad) jomed the agitation and 
egged the students on to indulge in 
shameless attacks and physical 
coercion against the MLAs with a 
view of dissolving the Assembly in 
which the Congress commanded a 
large majority. 


The result was President’s Rule 
during which prices of essential 
commodities and the general hard- 
ship of the people (for which the 
agitation was launched in the first 
mstance) went up rather than going 
down, whereas the student and 
teachers’ front which had stood 
solidly together and presented a 
picture of integrity and solemn 
resolve was now penetrated by the 
parties, fragmented into groups and 


corrupted with money, and in the 
end brought to naught 


The story of the Navnirman 
Samiti in Gujarat presents a study 
in political tragedy It had built 
an overwhelming mass support, at 


least іп the urban areas (which, . 


in Gujarat, means a lot) which 
could have been consolidated into 
an organized force—as in the case 
of the youth movements in West 
Bengal] and  Kerala—and could 
have acted as a watchdog of the 
people so that any government that 
was formed had to reckon with st 
The climate for this was very much 
there in Gujarat Instead, the 
Opposition parties joined the fray 
and while basking in the imme- 
diate satisfaction of humbling the 
Congress, they in effect destroyed 
the movement and its credibility 
among the people 


Tre same may well happen in 
Bihar where the various parties 
want to take advantage of the 
agitation without contributing 
much to it by way of an indepen- 
dent base or organizational capa- 
city Indeed, the real weakness of 
the Bihar agitation lies ш its penet- 
ration by discredited politicians out 
ot power who are likely to wreck 
the Lok Sangharsh Samiti in the 
same manner as they wrecked the 
Navnirman Samiti 


In matters where the opposition 
parties could have provided a chal- 
lenge to the Congress on their own, 
as in the UP election, they fared 
badly А5 for the railway strike, 
miscalculation by opposition par- 
ties about public sympathy for it 
meant that the strike came as a 
shot in the arm for the government 
The chances are that these parties 
wil lose support among the rail- 
waymen despite their being subjec- 
ted to such hardship and repression 
by the government On the whole, 
of late whatever tbe opposition 
parties touch seems to get garbled 
up and not infrequently has the 
sagging morale of the government 
been restored Бу  ill-conceived 
moves of the opposition 


Such a combination of a govery- 
ment that has faded to produce 
results or maintam public stand- 
ards and an opposition that has 
failed to perform its role of keep- 


ing the government on its toes has 
deepened the crisis of legitimacy of 
the democratic system and called 
for a corrective from outside the 
normal framework of party and 
electoral politics Ths has often 
happened ш the past but was 
either in local contexts of specific 
demands—as in Kerala іп 1959, іп 
Maharashtra and Gujarat in the 
late fifties and ın Punjab in the 
sixties, more recently in Telengana 
and Andhra—or in the form of a 
violent struggle against the system 
and its ideology, as with the 
Naxalite movement which for that 
reason remained sectarian with a 
narrow popular base 


T his tıme, too, the agitations were 
located im specific areas—first in 
Gujarat, then in Bibar—but the 
issues were neither local nor sec- 
{апап For they invoked the basic 
democratic ideology upon which 
the system was supposed to be 
based, exposed its madequacy on 
that basis, and questioned the very 
modus operandi of the system and 
the institutional framework of elec- 
toral and representational func- 
tioning on which it 15 based 


This assault from outside the 
party framework developed over 
several months (over almost the 
whole of 1974) ЈЕ was m part 
spontaneous and almost casual, in 
part heroic and developed in bold 
strokes The credit for starting it 
should go to the Navnirmap 
Samiti in Gujarat which challenged 
the notion that just because a 
government has a majority in a 
duly elected assembly, its authority 
is legitimate even if it allows peo- 
ple’s hardships to mount, itself 
engages in corrupt actions and 
resorts to repression when faced 
by demonstrations of discontent 


The result was a massive upsurge 
which brought down both the gov- 


2, At the time this article goes to press, 
there was a newspaper report of an 
important faction of the CPM 
wanting to get closer to the Congress 
Isolated and badly beaten in West 
Bengal, the CPM may want such a 
rapprochement This could be 
followed by a move for unity (or at 
least a united front) between the 
CPI and CPM If this happens, they 
can become a formidable force in 
Eastern India 
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ernment and the Assembly Būt 
while the academic community of 
Gujarat demonstrated their anger 
and antipathy against a corrupt 
structure and showed great organı- 
zational skills in communicating 
their viewpoint and forcmg the 
authorities to bow before them, they 
faled to keep their struggle focus- 
sed on the issues facing the people, 
and by 105105 control on them- 
selves (the dissolution of (һе 
Assembly became an end in itself) 
they in the end lost all control of 
the forces they had unleashed. In 
the event, the students themselves 
behaved  opportunistically, taking 
free rides to Delhi and its scenic 
surroundings and placing greater 
store by exemption from examuna- 
„tons than carrymg the ‘struggle’ 
forward 


О, the whole, the movement 1n 
Gujarat failed to achieve anything 
positive What is more, it got 
severely localized and isolated and, 
although it drew the attention of 
the country at large—which at 
one time marvelled at the daring 
of the youth ın Gujarat—it was 
soon forgotten The fact that 
Gujarat was peripheral to the 
national mainstream added to this 
isolation The same had happened 
to the Telengana and Andhra 
agitations and many others before 
By and large, these were all trea- 
ted as temporary dislocations in 
law and order in outlying areas 
and were treated as such Before 
long they all fizzled out and in 
fact suffered deep fissures 1n their 
own ranks. The authorities did 
quite often concede some of the 
demands but there was mno real 
change 


It is this sterility of the political 
process—in which the government 
had become insensitive, the opposi- 
tion had lost its sense of efficacy, 
and non-party groups like the 
students and the intellectuals 
brought thmgs down but produced 
little real change—and the sharp 
increase in corruption and dis- 
honesty which aroused a deeply 
troubled man, belonging to a gene- 
ration that had fired the 1magina- 
tion of Indians with a sense of 
purpose and dedication, who had 


for long retired from active politics 
and was ill and towards the fag 
end of his life 


Hero of 1942, Jayaprakash 
Narayan has provided a voice of 
controlled dissent throughout the 
last twenty-five years (including 
fundamental questioning on the 
nature of the Indian pohty) has 
been ш close touch with the intel- 
lectual community without losing 
touch with the rural hinterland of 
India, especially ш Bihar where he 
15 held in high esteem, and above 
all has the reputation of integrity 
(something that has lately gone-out 
of circulation) and of one who does 
not want anything for himself—all 
in all, a formidable figure Not 
content any longer with merely 
commenting on national affairs and 
suggesting remedies, and aghast at 
the deepening corruption of public 
life everywhere but especially ш 
Bihar with whose affairs he has 
been in close touch over the last 
three decades, and also convinced 
that most of the available leaders 
had lost command of the people 
‘JP’ decided to throw in his lot 
with the movement against Con- 
gress rule in Bihar 


But, JP’s acceptance of leader- 
ship of the movement also raised 
its significance beyond the imme- 
diate am and linked it to a wider 
appeal, namely, the need for basic 
reform of the existing political sys- 
tem towards something which 1s 
more genumely democratic, morally 
defensible and responsive to peo- 
ple’s needs—through a structure of 
governance less open to manipula- 
tion and corruption than the pre- 
sent one It 1s this wider appeal 
which accounts for the much grea- 
ter salience of the movement 
in Bihar than ш Gujarat ] 


"ЮО. this, however, the move- 
ment in Bihar (as earlier іп Guja- 
rat) got bogged down to a rather 
narrow and partisan focus—disso- 
lution of the Assembly This was 
unfortunate in two ways First, 
it meant that tbe control of the 
movement remained in the hands 
of the people belonging to the 
urban middle class who have a 
natural inclination for typical ques- 


tions of government and opposition 
but who, for the same reason, do 
not find ıt necessary to relate these 
questions to social and economic 
problems facing the people and the 
conflicts and antagonisms inherent 
in these problems ‘Their capacity 
to make the movement meaningful 
for the mass of the people, not just 
on the basis of defiance which 15 
attractive in itself, but on the basis 
of a clear definition of interests, 15 
severely limited 


The point is not that the ‘class 
basis’ of such a movement 15 limi- 
ted, all dissident and revolutionary 
movements are dominated by men 
from the middle classes It is 
rather that when the focus 1s lmi- 
ted to something as narrow as the 
dissolution of the Assembly, what 
follows 1s failure or success of that 
goal, and not much of substance 
thereafter 


Т» second related danger 15 that 
such a focus of the movement 
sooner or later makes it turn coer- 
cive (despite all care to keep it 
peaceful and non-violent) and in 
turn invites more massive coercion 
from authority As those who could 
concede to such a demand (viz, 
the leaders 1n. New Delhi) refuse 
to do so, pressure ıs built on ordi- 
nary individuals, such as the MLAs, 
who are then subjected to unde- 
mocratic methods adopted by a 
handful of people who had not 
elected them in the first instance 
but who now ask that they should 
resign Imperceptibly, such pres- 
sure turns from persuasive to coer- 
cive means and this vitiates the 
whole atmosphere, as happened in 
Gujarat and may well happen in 
Bihar, and provokes repression 
which 1s now employed for pro- 
tectng those against whom the 
movement 15 launched. 


In all such situations there is the 
danger of mob frenzy on the one 
hand and the frenzy of the un-civil 
arm of government (the police and 
security forces) on the other, toge- 
ther producing a climate repugnant 
to the normal conduct of civil 
society — Dissent, including funda- 
mental protest, 1s necessary to the 
democratic process — But, both its 
espousal and the response to it, 
need to be сагпеа out within 
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bounds and informed by a sense of 
deeper communion between tbe 
contending forces Балиге to be 
sensitive to this can destroy the very 
fabric of constitutional. government 
which makes such dissent possible 


Both the manner in which the 
movement in Bihar has proceeded 
and the nature of official response 
to it, underscored this fear, produc- 
ing a major confrontation and 
showdown, leaving little room for 
negotiation and moderation Claim- 
ing that the movement did not 
have the backing of the ‘masses’ 
—concretely, of workers and pea- 
sants---and calling it undemocratic 
because it sought to undermine due 
processes of government, the 
authorities in Patna and Delhi 
ordered a crackdown on the agita- 
tors, and handed over the whole 
affair to police and para-mulitary 
bodies (more of the latter than the 
former) 


Гү; was bad enough—a story of 
repression. aided by local gangster- 
ism, often inspired by desperate 
politicians in power But worse 
than all this was the political rea- 
soning provided by the propagan- 
dists, of the official crackdown JP 
was branded as fascist, undemo- 
cratic, reactionary, anti-people— 
and, of course, ‘counter-revolu- 
tionary’ Апу action taken against 
him and the movement led by 
him—including police repression 
and gangsterism—was to be defen- 
ded as democratic and for the 
people 


Now, of course, this manner of 
political subterfuge and the tend- 
ency towards character assassina- 
tion which is associated with it 
have become the stock-in-trade of 
certam groups in Indian politics in 
the post-Nehru period, especially in 
the last five years, and greatly 
harmed standards of propriety and 
decency in public life Ви this 
particular extension of it to JP and 
a movement which was meant to 
expose the callousness and cor- 
ruption of people 1n power (what- 
ever its other limitations) sounds so 
bizarre that it can only be inter- 
preted as a calculated attempt to 
undermine not just JP and his 
movement in Bihar, but also all 


others who are not committed to a 
particular group and ideology. 


Tie CPI was in the forefront of 
such an attack Perceiving a major 
political opportunity in the Bihar 
turmoil, aware that the Congress 
organization in the State was in 
shambles whereas the CPI itself 
had a sizeable cadre base, and also 
aware that in the internecine war- 
fare between rival Congress fac- 
tions the CPI could easily step ш 
and use the official network for its 
own ends (the Congress President 
had formally directed various units 
of the Congress to cooperate with 
1), the CPI launched a major 
counter-offensive ın the name of 
parliamentary democracy and the 
unity of the country, just the things 
which historically this party cared 
the least for 


Ever since the split in the 
communist ranks and the virtual 
decimation of the CPI in State after 
State. 1t has come to depend for 
18 survival on its alliance with the 
Congress But, the Congress under 
Mrs Gandhi had so far only used 
the CPI and, while giving to it 
some legislative seats in the bar- 
gain, had in fact undercut its posi- 
tion, first through the 1971 election 
which gave a massive majority to 
the Congress and made the CPI 
almost a marginal and dispensable 
torce, and then through a series of 
policy moves aimed at -moving 
away from the early stance of 
populist radicalism 


Other actions such as Же 
dissolution of the Socialist Forum 
at Mrs Сапаш» instance, the 
recent reshuffle of the Cabinet 
which brought the Congress back 
to its pre-1971 position of a left- 
of-Centre coalition, and the resump- 
tion of ‘normal’ relations with the 
United States—as well as the suc- 
cess of Mrs Gandhi in making the 
relationship with the Soviet Union 
a strictly external one—have all 
meant that the CPI could avert 
political eclipse only by hanging on 
to the Congress almost as a satel- 
lite party The crisis im Bibay 
provided a God-sent to the party 
which hoped to repeat Kerala in 
Bihar with the added possibility 
that ın Bihar (unlike in Kerala 


\ 


where the Youth Congress provides 
4 Strong counterforce) it 1s the CPI 
that, with its widely spread and 
disciplined ranks, will be able to 
become the pace-setter 


Unfortunately, this approach to 
gaining power was not pursued in 
the normal framework of party 
politics but rather through resort to 
»trong-arm factics and the politics 
of the street —remmiscent more of 
West Bengal than of Kerala. (The 


role of the CPI in Kerala in recent ^ 


years has been very much within 
the parliamentary framework and 
the leadership under Achutha Menon 
deserves full credit for providing the 
State with much needed stability 
and steady progress) 


As for the Congress leadership, 1 
has chosen to avail of this approach 
for crushing the movement led by 
JP instead of respondmg to it ac- 
cording to the normal logic of the 
Indian system in which whenever 
the dominant party 1s faced by a 
major demonstration of popular 
discontent ıt has responded by re- 
arranging itself internally and com- 
ing forward with a more acceptable 
set of personnel and policies, and 
thus, ın course of time absorbing the 
elements that had been thrown up 
by such upsurges In the case of 
Bihar, this would have meant purg- 
ша the government and the Con- 
gress organization ої corrupt 
elements and giving rise to a new 
leadership that 1s more acceptable to 
the people and has less to rely on 
either repression or on counter- 
demonstrations of force There 15 
no sign of this at the time of writ- 
ing this article 


I. is this convergence of three 
powerful contenders (JP, the Con- 
gress and the CPI), each set on a 
rigid course and relying оп a show 
of strength instead of engaging in 
a rational mterplay of divergent 
positions within. a framework of 


3 The CPI(M)’s charge of ‘rigging’ in 
the 1972 election, however, 1s based 
on the fact of gangsterism in the 
localities for which there is a basis in 
the nature of the politics of West 
Bengal For an extensive docu- 
mentation of the charge, see the 
pamphlet by Jyot: Basu, Subversion 
of Parliamentary Democracy т West 
Bengal available from the office of 
the CPI(M) 


consensus, that provided the drama 
ot Bihar—and of India—in 1974. 
Each got entangled in the pursuit 
of a narrow partisan aim 


Also, despite his own non. 
partisan character and commitment 
to a much wider purpose, JP allow- 
ed himself to become an instrument 
of opposition parties whose main 
interest was in bringing down an 
Assembly where the Congress was 
so well entrenched, whereas the 
Congress saw in such a demand— 
so soon after the trauma of 
Gujarat—something that could 
undermine not simply Congress 
rule in one State but the authority 
of the Congress and the govern- 
ment in the country as a whole 


The opposition parties, especially 
the Jana Sangh, with its disciplined 
cadres fed on an ideology of anti- 
communist chauvinism, decided to 
take the Congress on, on precisely 
this ground The result has been 
--апа will continue to be—a con- 
frontation between two disciplined 
forces, the communists and the 
Jana Sangh-RSS group, one back- 
ing the Congress and the other the 
JP movement’, neither of which 
had any sustamed organizational 
base of their own From the con- 
fusion and impasse of the Congress- 
JP confrontation may emerge a 
situation quite — different—forces 
will emerge and undermine all that 
both the Congress and JP have 
stood for. 


A nd, yet while the conflict in 
Bihar got bogged down to a battle 
for survival of the elected Assemb- 
ly and provided to different 
opposition parties an оррогі- 
unity for gaining strength, ıt also 
needs to be seen as a symptom of 
a larger malaise to which attention 
was continuously drawn during 
1974 К called for careful con- 
sideration of the need to reform 
the existing system—a theme to 
which JP for one and others like 
Acharya Kripalam, and important 
elements in the Congress parlia- 
mentary party, contmuously laid 
stress, though many others in the 
Bihar agitation seemed to have 
little interest ın ıt (except, perhaps, 
in demands like proportional repre- 
sentation which 1s a hot favourite 


with opposition politicians) И 1s 
these wider issues that have a more 
lasting interest and ought to be 
considered in all seriousness 


Te basic issue 1s with regard to 
the very legitimacy of the system 
by which the representatives of the 
people and the leaders of govern- 
ment are selected It 1s a special 
kind of issue It ıs not that this 
is an authoritarian system which 
needs to be made democratic И 
is not even that 1 1s a one party 
State which does not permit oppo- 
sition and public participation Nor 
is it an overly centralized system 
with no regard for regional diversi- 
ties and needs The Indian system 
15 democratic, open and competi- 
tive, federal and multi-tiered in 
which people participate through 
an election system based on uni- 
versal adult franchise 


Now, there is, no doubt, a great 
deal of scope for improving this 
system by structural changes in it 
which make it more decentralised, 
more responsive to the lower deciles 
of the economy, and so forth But 
all such steps necessitate confid- 
ence in the democratic system and 
faith that its key institution, name- 
ly elections to representative bodies, 
1s one in which everyone has an 
equal right to participate This 15 
not, unfortunately, the case In 
law, yes Іп actual practice, по 


In actual practice only those with 
money can participate in elections 
And the role of money becomes 
even more critical after elections— 
in arranging defections between 
parties whenever the margin divid- 
Ing opposing parties or coalitions 
IS narrow, in buying over repre- 
sentatives of one’s own party to 
one's side, 1n toppling governments, 
in getting party tickets, in keeping 
one’s supporters pleased, іп mam- 
taining links with higher ups, and 
the list can go оп Elections have 
become an unequal game and so 
has legislative politics and to some 
extent also the politics of getting 
into power and staying there—and 
#1 this because of the role of 
money 


Tt 25 this vastly increased role 
of money ш the basic decisions of 
politics—who shall govern and for 


whom?—that became the centre of 
political attention in 1974 It shook 
the confidence of many thinking 
people in the electoral and legisla- 
tive systems Up until quite 
recently, though there was much 
discontent about the performance 
af the government, there was 
widespread legitimacy of the demo- 
cratic process and of the central role 
of elections in 1t which were con- 
sidered to be appropriate arbiters 
ot political conflict, whichever party 
won them was legitimately in power 
This 1s no Jonger that universally 
held The decline in this legitimacy 
is rather sudden dnd precipitate 
This should be enough to make 
those at the helm of affairs sit up 
and think And do something about 
it 


T nes have always been charges 
of corruption in India’s public 
Ше What 1s new 15 this 1dentifi- 
cation of tbe most objectionable 
feature of 1t—namely, its location 
in the electoral system, This was 
the net contribution of 1974 to the 
growing political consciousness of 
Indians It has posed an important 
challenge to our ingenuity as a 
nation—the need to devise modus 
operand: that will restore соп- 
fidence m the system and make 
it more productive 


It 1s just as well that this issue 
has been posed early ш the 
nation’s development before the 
politics of corrupt machines takes 
hold of the country and produces 
a cyncal approach to ‘public 
affairs as has happened in many 
other ‘democracies’ Instead of 
denigrating the defiance of the 
academic community m Gujarat 
and the Sarvodaya workers 1n Bihar 
and the chorus of critical voices 
of intellectuals and journalists, 
these should be treated as signs of 
health in a system that 1s still a 
democracy but has gotten into a 
serious rut The challenge that 
these protests pose should be 
seen as warning of still worse 
times—unless the system reforms 
itself from withm Other demo- 
cracies have faced similar situa- 
tions in the past and only those 
that carried out the necessary 
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reforms survived while many others 
went down 8 


Tre key to‘this reform les ш 
making elections and legislative 
politics free ој contamination by 
big money Three — successive 
events in 1974 focussed attention 
on this and made it a major public 
issue. The first was the U.P. elec- 
tion which exposed the role of 
money in a manner quite different 
from earlier charges of corruption 
or ‘rigging’ of elections which were 
of a rather sweeping kind and had 
little 1mpact. What the extensive 
reporting on the U.P. election 
showed was the sheer mequality of 
the electoral game thanks to the 
cole of big money I am not my- 
self convinced that this made a 
material difference to the outcome 
of the election but that is beside 
the point. More important is the 
widespread sense about it, a sense 
that you could not beat the Con- 
gress even when the people were 
во dissatisfied—because the Con- 
gress had all the money with 114 


The second event which under- 
scored the decline іп legitimacy of 
the electoral process ın a far more 
direct and telling manner was the 
tumult and speed with which a 
government enjoying a massive 
majority and a duly elected Assem- 
bly were both blown off lke a 
pack of cards m Gujarat The 
same demands have been made in 
Bihar were the attack against elec- 
ted MLAs and ministers 15 being 
made part of a larger attack on the 
System—or at any rate the present 
operators of the system 


The third important event which 
contributed to the spotlight on the 
electoral system was the judgement 
of the Supreme Cour setting 
aside the election of Amar Nath 
Chawla and the Ordinance pro- 
mulgated by the government ‘The 
Court held that election expenses 
incurred by political. parties. (other 
than for general propaganda) were 
to be computed as authorized ex- 
penditure by the candidate and the 


4 Other parties have also availed of 
big money whenever this has been 
available The Prime Minister has 
observed that 1n Orissa the Congress 
did not have the resources that 
Byu Patnaik had 


Ordinance sought to reverse this 
interpretation Apart from raising 
the question as to who was better 
equipped to interpret the intent of 
a legislation, the Court or the 
Government, the Court also came 
forward with a detailed indictment 
of the present election system in 
which, according to it, money was 
playing a very large role 


The government's intervention 
may be defended on grounds that 
individuals agamst whom election 
petitions are pending ought not to 
be punished for not anticipating 
the judgement, but there 1s a clear 
case for paying due regard to the 
observations of the Court for future 
crush such defiance 


Аа. these three events as 
well as the fact that the movement 
led by JP focussed attention on 
corruption and the need for elec- 
toral reform have produced ја 
situation іп which either the gov- 
ernment and the political parties 
agree to sit down and reform the 
system from within, or there takes 
place a steady erosion of the demo- 
cratic process, open defiance of it 
and more and more repression to 
crush such defiance 5 


The Government of India has, at 
long last, after long years of rule 
by black money, engaged in a 
drive against smugglers, hoarders 
and _ black-marketeers — against 
what it called ‘economic crimes’ 
But, if this drive were to succeed 
in fullness and, what ıs more ım- 
portant, made anto a catalyst for a 
more comprehensive attack against 
vested interests and for producmg 
results, 1t 1s vitally necessary that 
the sources of political crimes are 
also removed The main source 
of the latter 1s the use of unaccoun- 
ted (black) money in politics and 
in the formation and toppling of 
governments—including the forma- 
tion and toppling of majority 
factions within the Congress In 
the last few years, the power of 
such money has increased and‘with 
it doubt and cynicism about “һе 
utility of the electoral system have 
also increased 


It ıs agaist this background that 
it has become possible to defy 
elected bodies and ask them to 


pack up and go home—blacken the 
faces of MLAs with paint, parade 
them on donkeys and force them to 
resign! The latter kind of coer- 
cion cannot be defended Indeed, 
it must be condemned in the 
strongest possible terms But ıt 1s 
at the same time necessary to 
remove the causes that have legiti- 
mized such behaviour ` 


In order that the power of big 
money in politics 1s removed, it is 
necessary to grasp two points 
First, empirical observations sug- 
gest that the voters of India are 
not that gullible as to allow their 
right to vote to be bought as a 
commodity. A great deal of the 
Шеш and unauthorized money sup- 
posed to be spent 1n elections does 
not reach the voters (with the 
possible exception of a few pockets 
here and there) 


I: may be asked then why 
worry about the problem? My 
answer would be that we should 
worry all the more because of this 
For the money that does not reach 
the constituents stays m the hands 
of political managers, middlemen 
and local bosses ‘This money then 
becomes the currency of day to day 
politics—not just during elections 
With this the whole political atmos- 
phere gets vitiated and disreputed 
characters come to occupy crucial 
positions 


As such money becomes the main 
currency of politics, other curren- 
cies like individual capacity, poli- 
tical issues, ideology and courage 
are driven out of circulation—for 
bad coins drive out good ones and 
Gresham's Law becomes the law 
of politics, This has not yet fully 
happened in India but the danger 
1s very much there There 1s need 
to demonetize the big denomina- 
tions from politics, to withdraw 
excessive liquidity, to apply a 
squeeze—as has been done ın 
economic life Inflation in politics 
15 a bigger curse than inflation іп 
economic life 


Secondly, however, it would be 
folly to think that elections can be 
fought without money—and sıze- 
able money at that. Voters expect 
to be contacted, volunteers have to 
ibe fed, vast distances have to be 
covered, jeeps have to be bought 


and regular flow of petrol mam- 
tained, meetings have to be organı- 
zed, and posters and  handbills 
printed, offices have to be set up 
—and much more 


It would be foolish to ignore this 
Politics needs money as any other 
activity does The pomt ıs to see 
that ıt ıs possible to arrange these 
expenses even if one 1s not oneself 
rich or has no rich patron to fall 
back on What 15 true of mdivi- 
duals 1s true of parties too Not 
all parties have access to big 
money, even within the Congress, 
only a few have access to it 


Money ıs also needed. not simply 
in elections but also between elec- 
tions to run party offices at the 
grass roots, to have cadres, to orga- 
nize necessary research and publi- 
city, to make the party a live pomt 
of contact between the people and 
the administration. Neglect of this 
aspect іп recent years—4ncluding 
within the Congress where the PCCs 
have to beg the higher-ups for 
expenses—has led to a breakdown 
іп communication and sudden out- 
bursts of public discontent In all 
these respects at 15 necessary to 
equalize political opportunities just 
as much as it 15 ‘necessary to 
equalize economic opportunities 


Now, both these pomts—on the 
one hand a surfeit of money 1n the 
hands of a few bosses and, on the 
other hand, the need to provide 
adequate funds for electoral and 
party expenses—require that there 
should be a coherent public policy 
on political financmg There 15 
meed to put an end to laissez faire 
т politics 1f public life 15 to mam- 
tain some standards We will never 
be able to build a socialist society 
on the basis of the politics of 
monopoly capitalism! 


Tuc is need for the leaders of 
political parties and leading mem- 
bers of Parliament to sit down, 
discuss the pragmatics of the whole 
problem—they do know how polr 
tics is іп fact bemg practised and 
what 15 wrong with 1t—and. arrive 
at a workable solution 


Many suggestions have been 
made, legalizmg of company dona- 
tions being the only concrete one 


On this there seems to be a fair 
amount of consensus (there was a 
hint in the Prime Мпичегз letter 
to Acharya Kripalam ш early Nov- 
ember that she too was agreeable 
on legalizing such donations, though 
subject to some luni) І myself 
do not think that this will solve 
the problem for even after such a 
legislation 1s passed, 1t 1s not clear 
to me how 1t will (a) reduce anequa- 
lity between parties in their access 
to funds and (b) assure that un- 
reported monies will not still be 
flowing ш the hands of some key 
inmusters and party bosses 


Personally, I do not think there 
is any escape from the State itself 
stepping 1n and providing both free 
services ın the form of infrastruc- 
tural facilities like meetings, trans- 
port, printmg of posters, etc, and 
allocating funds to parties for legi- 
timate needs on the basis of some 
formula for which—and indeed. for 
all expenses in  electons—the 
parties should file returns tq 
the Election Commission The 
Parliamentary Jomt Committee on 
Amendments to the Election Law 
had, 3n January 1972, made a 
similar recommendation when it 
said that ‘the problem can be 
solved only if it 1s accepted m 
principle that all election expenses 
ought to be a legitimate charge on 
the public funds’ 


T he issues involved 1n coming to 
such a decision—both admunistra- 
tive and political—are, of course, 
many It would be rash to make a 
blanket suggestion and stop there 
It 15 necessary to go into the whole 
problem of political finance with 
due care and consideration But 
the process must start for to 
ignore the problem will only 
encourage disillusionment with the 
democratic system and increasing 
defiance of it—and defiance of the 
State and its integrity as well 
There 1s scope for considerable 
innovation in this field. There 15 
a volume of fairly useful literature 
thgt exists on 1t and we have before 

the experience of many coun- 
tries Ви, of course, the main 
decisions will have to be of the 
political parties and of Parliament 
Experts can only help in laying out 
alternatives and spelling the con- 


sequences of each No more than 
that. 


The mam pomt is that neglect 
of this aspect of national life has, 
as 1n many other aspects of national 
policy, transformed a simple pro- 
Бет into a major crisis We аге 
& people that act only when a crisis 
as upon us It is to be expected 
that the leaders of various parties 


get together and act before the, 


crisis turns into a catastrophe 


A: the beginning of this century, 
a few committed members of the 
House of Commons, aghast at the 
growth of electoral corruption that 
had made nonsense of Britam’s 
democratic pretensions, sat down 
and evolved solutions which swept 
away the growth of more than a 
century of practices With us the 
problem 15 much easier for the 
deterioration m our political life 1s 
still only a few years old But it 
still needs a measure of conscience 
and will among those who can 
make themselves felt It as to be 
hoped that some Members of 
Parlament who can stil think for 
themselves and care for the country 
will take initiative on this matter 
and come up with a workable solu- 
tion that will be acceptable to all 
parties 


Towards the end of 1974, there 
was speculation that the - Prime 
Minister mught go m for a ‘snap 
election’ with a view to confirm the 
Congress, in power for five years, 
something that may not be possible 
a year later when the Opposition 
would be much better organised 
and public discontent at а stil 
higher pitch To me this appears 
to be yet another ad hoc and short- 
sighted response to a problem which 
1s much more basic. Apart from 
ithe fact that such an election at a 
time when the ‘JP Movement’ was 
gaining ground might in fact pro- 
duce a united opposition to the 
Congress, there 1s a deeper aspect 
that ought to be considered This 
is that sf the Congress wins ‘hands 
down’, the newly elected bodies 
might for ‘that very reason, lose 
legitimacy—for the electoral pro- 
cess will be further exposed as 
being inequitous and allegedly a 
‘sham’ The next elections should 
be held only after electoral reforms 
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have been gone through and legiti- 
macy of the electoral process 
restored 5 


It will, of course, not be enough 
to adopt measures meant to пит- 
mize mequality іп electoral opport- 
unity through State action. For 
such measures to succeed, it 1s 
necessary that the overall political 
atmosphere 1s improved and the 
morale of the system restored by 
removing the sources of corruption 
and political manipulation and the 
climate of insecurity that prevails 
at present at all levels 


T wo aspects are involved 1n this 

mplementation of the promise of 
economic equality, and building (or, 
rather, rebuilding) a political struc- 
ture that can relate parties, factions 
and various units of government in 
a meaningful relationship. Тһе 
main responsibility for both these 
tasks rests with the leadership of 
the Congress Тһе drive against 
individual cases of economic 
crimes will соте to nothing if the 
larger economic system which has 
given тізе to a parasitic class of 
professional, landed and business 
elites 15 not transformed through a 
conscious and sustamed drive to- 
wards redistribution. The Congress 
government has little to lose in this 
respect if only it has the will as 
well as the intelligence to see that 
its real power hes іп its still con- 
tinuing appeal to the poor and 
the underprivileged—the scheduled 
castes and tribes, the numerous 
lower castes, the ethnic minorities. 


Thus, the manner іп which the 
agitation 1n. Gujarat was continued 
after the ouster of Chiman Patel 
showed clearly that the rich landed 
class (the ‘Kulaks’) had turned 
against the Congress and so had 
the business elite though not so 
openly, while the numerous lower 
peasantry, to orgamsed working 


5. This cannot be done by egtrusting 
the work to the kind of committee 
on electoral reform that the Con- 
gress Party has constituted The co- 
mposition of the committee (which 
includes people who have been 
known to handle big money during 
elections) has raisud doubts about 
the earnestness of the party There 
15 need to appoint another committee 
or commission — maybe under the 
auspices of the Home Ministry or 
the Election Commission. 


class and the large hordes of 
underemployed and casual labour- 
ers still remamed with the Con- 
gress, with some of them openly 
defying the movement despite its 
crescendo-like appeal ш the mid- 
dle class? In the U.P election, 
too, the poorer strata and the lower 
classes (along with the Muslims) 
seem to have backed the Congress 
The alignment of social forces in 
Bihar 1s not yet quite clear but so 
far neither the working class or the 
lower peasantry has jomed it As 
I remarked once before, the crisis 
of the Congress 1s that 1t 1s a party 
still dominated by the rich but for 
which the mam support comes 
from the poor? It 18 time the party 
came back to its 1971 appeal and 
redirected 18 policy posture on the 
lines spelt out by Mrs Gandhi and 
others like C. Subramaniam at that 
time, before D P Dhar turned it 
upside down, of all things in the 
name of Nehru!® 


Т... 1$ the aspect of State policy 
The other aspect relates to rebuild- 
ing party organisation. Once agam 
the responsibility 1s with the Con- 
gress which provides the basic 
framework of Indian politics. It 
has been a serious mistake to rely 
exclusively on the official bureau- 
cracy which has no real hnk with 
the people This lmk can only be 
provided by leaders and cadres 
manning the party machmery at 
various levels, not the least 1mpor- 
tant Беше the lower levels of the 


6 See the detailed study of the move- 
ment by Ghanshyam Shah, 'The 
Upsurge 1n Gujarat', Economic and 
Political Weekly, special number, 

9 (32-34), Augustg1974 


7. See ‘Political System on Trial (in. 
two parts), The Times of India, 
April 2 and 3, 1974 and ‘Challenge 
before the Congress’, The Hindustan 
Times, March 15, 1974, 


8 Similatly, the Congress has Little to 
fear 1 the role of big money 15 re- 
moved from politics Votes come to 
it not because of the money it gives 
to the various middlemen but be- 
cause of ite still continuing appeal to 
the poor, the underprivileged and 
the minorities Money plays a } 
bigger role іп legislative politics an 
in factional squabbles within the 
Congress than in electoral out- 
comes Less money can іп fact 
help the Congress, not harm it. But 
1t 1s also insecurity which makes 
the party rely so on money. 


polity, through engagement 1n insti- 
tutions of local self-government 
whose recent erosion accounts for 
the failure to absorb conflicts and 
tensions at lower and intermediate 
levels The result has been that 
they all move upwards and stifle 
the normal administrative process. 


The sense of insecurity which 
pervades all levels of the system 
cannot be removed except by re- 
viving the role of the Congress 
Party at lower levels, in political 
communications upwards, and 
generally in the making and 1mple- 
mentation of policies. If anything, 
the accent on performance on be- 
half of the poor and the under- 
privileged requires this all the more. 
Even the most well-meaning gov- 
ernment will not be able to deliver 
the goods 1n,a country of this size 
and complexity except through a 
functionmg organisation at the 
ground level By the same token, 
when political conflict takes the 
form of mass agitations and moves 
outside the legislative and electoral 
channels, there 1s no way of deal- 
ing with it except through a well- 
knit party organisation which 
develops a rapport with the people 
and can constructively mediate in 
such conflicts. Indeed, it 1s possible 
to argue that in one sense the JP 
type of movement gains ground 
only because of the absence of a 
party organisation whose task it 
would be to voice the grievances 
of the people and communicate to 
the government. 


Tre absence of such an ограш- 
sation of late—it was central to 
the political process іп the Nehru 
period—has led to undue reliance 
on the police, on the one hand, 
and on a show of strength by 
bringing  hirehngs from distant 
areas under State protection on the 
other Both these are disturbing 
trends and can boomerang not just 
on Oppositional groups but on the 
Congress itself. "The political pro- 
cess ın West Bengal has already 
come under the shadow of *mas- 
taans' which has seriously compro- 
mised the government's effort to 
bring normalcy. In fact, the politi- 
cal situation ın West Bengal was 
never as abnormal as it 1s today. 


This kind of thmg can spread 
elsewhere too and before long 


~~ 


andermine the political system. If 
this 1s not to happen, it 1s neces- 
sary that the Congress Party orga- 
misation ıs once араш put on its 
feet and the democratic process 
within ıt permitted full play Once 
this 1s done, the opposition parties 
‘will also be able to return to their 
logical role (mn the Indian system) 
of articulatmg the demands of 
шее] strata and thus re-estab- 
lishing their close and constructive 
interplay with the factional balance 


within the Congress, and hence with , 


governmental decision-making 9 


The party structure must thus be 
brought back to its due role in the 
system instead of remaming at a 
close end and raising false slogans 
and indulging in unseemly confron- 
tations as has been the case 1n the 


last few years Calling each other | 


names (‘fascist? and so forth) will 
not do There is need to restore 
integrity to the political process 
and, on that basis, a sense of rela- 
tedness and belongingness to all In 
a fundamental way, it 1s this sense 
of oneness which has held us toge- 
ther all this while, not just as a 
political system, but also as a 
nation This has lately been con- 
siderably weakened 


It needs to be borne 1n mind by 
all—those 1n power as ‘well as those 
outside—that we all live m what 1s 
still a fragile polity and that there 
in need to moderate conflict and 
not get carried away either on 
some wave of idealistic assault 
on the system, or on extreme 
defensiveness leading to repres- 
sion of dissenting elements It 
was precisely in avoiding such 
confrontations—and recognising and 
absorbing the reasons underlying 
them—that the success of the 
Indian political system lay Its 
restoration should be looked upon 
as the basic task of 1975. Unless 
this 1s done, the election of 1976 
wil have lost credibility even 
before it is held. ! 


9. For a statement of this logic and a 
paradigm of government-party rela- 
tionship, see my ‘The Congress 
System 1n India’, op cit., and ‘The 
Congress System Revisited A 
Decennial Review’, Asian Survey, 
14(12), December 1974. 
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nflation 
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KURIEN 


A YEAR of confrontation with 
inflation has shown the inability of 
professional economists and. the 
unwillingness of policy makers to 
get to the heart of tbe problem 
Economists on the whole appear 
to be unable to leave their world 
of elegant models and equations 
and to get down to the dirty world 
of conflicts and tensions; of 
poverty and exploration. Even in 
the midst of convulsive social prob- 
lems, they demonstrate an amazing 
tenacity to live and move and 
have their bemg in a world where 
things meet things іп thear mces- 
sant quest for equiltbrrum Нерсе, 
for them inflation is a monetary 
phenomenon (f they are old 
fashioned) or a problem of exces- 
sive aggregate demand (f they 
have picked up more modern 
Jargons) 

Policy makers are mever 60 
innocent They use the models 
and gimmicks of their academic 
entourage, but they know that 
inflation, like any other economic 
problem, is men meeting men 
through things. They know too 
that some lose and some gam in 
this process And they know 
who loses and who, gains 


If inflation. is not merely а 
general increase in prices, but a 
change in the structure of prices 
which confers favours on some and 
umposes burdens on others, ıt can- 
not be analysed in terms of any 
set of impersonal forces m opera- 
tion ап the economy ‘The fact 15 
that the supply of money or the 
demand for commodities are never 
disembodied forces subject to their 
own laws of operation. What eco- 
nomists prefer to treat as the 
innocuous forces of supply and 
demand are, after all, the reflec- 
tion of the distribution of econo- 
mic power in the system. Prices 
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are basically determmed by the 
interplay of powerful economic 
interests which are often im a state 
of conflict, though perhaps not 
always of open confrontation. 
Hence, at understanding of infla- 
tion calls for an evaluation of the 
changing matrix of power rela- 
tions in the economy. 


Eo sons power rests primarily 
on the ownership and control over 
resources. The mai ‘resource’ of 
an economy 15 the creative genius 
of its people, but the exercise of 
this creative spint ıs conditioned 
by the availability of lesser forms 
of resources It is the pattern of 
control over these non-human re- 
sources, therefore, that constitutes 
the hub of the problem of econo- 
mic power Іп our situation the 
pattern of control over non-human 
resources shows two specific char- 
acteristics. First, the control over 
resources 15 exercised by a multi- 
plicity of individuals and agents. 
Secondly, the pattern of ownership 
and control is terribly skewed. 


According to the Report of the 
Committee on Distribution of In- 
come and Levels of Living (1962) 
close to 60 per cent of the land 
was owned by the top 10 per cent 
of land ownmg households, while 
the lower 50 per cent owned only 
4 per cent of the land and the 
bottom 20 per cent did not have 
any land at all. Similarly, the 
top 10 per cent of home owning 
households in the urban sector 
accounted for 57 per cent of the 
total wealth held m the form of 
owner-occupied. houses and the 
top 20 per cent accounted for 73 
per cent of the houses while the 
bottom 10 per cent owned only 
one per cent of house property. As 
for the ownership of industrial 
capital, 1t was estimated that the 
top one-tenth of one per cent of 
households when ranked by divi- 
dend income owned more than half 
of the total personal wealth in the 
form of shares. Marginal changes 
may have come about im these 
patterns subsequently, but there is 
no evidence to believe that the 
basic structure has changed per- 
ceptibly. 

The dominant resource owners 
of the economy may be divided 


into three on the basis of the kind 
of resources they control, and con- 
sequently on the type of interest 
they wil have in the operation of 
the system The three groups are 
the land owners, the industrial 
capitalists and the group of (high 
income) salary earners. These are, 
of course, not necessarily mutually 
exclusive categories, but the three- 
fold division ıs of analytical signi- 
ficance To these three must be 
added the State. The State not 
only owns and controls resources; 
it is responsible for шапе 
policy measures that affect the 
pattern of ownership and control 
over resources m the system as a 
whole It has many weapons of 
operation Among them, one of 
the most decisive ones 1s the power 
of money supply which enables it 
to confer upon itself command 
over resources which no other 
group in the system legally posses- 
ses. 


Prices and changes m prices must 
be studied as the result of the 
attempts of these groups to 1mprove 
their absolute and relative control 
over the resources of the economy. 
It 1s thus power struggle that holds 
the clue to the understanding of 
inflation, black money, corruption 
and smuggling on the one hand, 
and mass poverty and, misery on 
the other ` These are two sides of 
the same coin. 


A brief survey of post-Inde- 
pendence economic policies 1s 
necessary to evaluate the econo- 
mic power struggle im proper 
perspective The professed objec- 
tive of the economic policy of the 
State has been to change the pat- 
tern and control over resources in 
the economy in order to benefit 
the vast majority of non-owners 
Of course, a mere transfer of 
resources from the haves to the 
havenots was not the mam plank 
of the policy The main technique 
was to attempt an increase in the 
resources of the economy (‘growth’) 
with- the assumption that Nan 
increase in the size of the 

would almost automatically resul 
ш all sections coming to have 
larger absolute shares. And, to 
ensure both an increase іш resour- 
ces and its fair distribution, ıt was 


also felt that a transfer of resour- 
ces to the State from the rest of 
the economy was unavoidable. 


It ıs in this sense that the 
post-Independence economic policy 
can be characterised as an attempt 
to brmg about a change in the 
pattern of control over resources. 
The ‘philosophy’ underlying the 
policy was adumbrated ш the 
‘Socialist Pattern’ resolutions of 
the Congress Party and Parliament 
and the Industrial Policy of 1956. 
[ts operational counterparts have 
been spelt out an the successive 
five-year plans beginning with the 
second plan. 


Т. second plan envisaged а 
sharp stepping up of investment im 
the economy and a major shift in 
investment allocation favouring the 
State following the policy decision 
*0 enlarge the public sector and 
make it responsible for setting the 
pace and direction of the economy. 
In this, the State was posmg a 
threat to the dominant position of 
one of the resource groups, the 
industrial capitalists. But there 
was to be no open confrontation, 
as the Plan’s production pattern ш 
many areas directly favoured this 
group. Тһе trial of strength was 
to take place in the economic 
sphere ш terms of the ability to 
commandeer resources. 


The planners themselves prefer- 
red the (паї of strength to be 
subtle and indirect, as they thought 
that their weapon of deficit financ- 
ing could not be matched by any- 
thmg that the private sector might 
choose to use The technique was 
to confer on the State the power 
it needed to buy from the rest of 
the economy the resources it re- 
quired to achieve the Plan objec- 
tive of 1ncreasi the relative 
strength of the public sector. Since 
deficit financing, ш effect, accoun- 
ted for over 25 per cent of the 
total proposed outlay of the second 
plan, it 1s clear that the planners 
had decided to use the market and 
price mechanisms to bring about a 
defimte change 1n the power align- 
ment in the economy. 


One would have thought that this 
attempt to use the market to 


achieve such far-reaching changes 
in the economy would be accom- 
panied by a wel thought-out 
Strategy to influence and shape the 
price structure But the second plan 
document had disappointingly little 
to say about price policy, although 
it indicated some of the price pro- 
blems that mught result from the 
Plan Its eagerness was to maim- 
tain a balance between the demand 
and supply of each important com- 
modity in the belief that ‘the 
required balances may be achieved 
in part through adjustment sn 
prices and factor payments through 
budgetary policies and, if neces- 
sary, tbrough physical controls’ 
How physical controls would be 
made effective in a predominantly 
market economy, and how factor 
payments would be adjusted in a. 
predominantly private enterprise 
system were not exammed on the 
assumption that the State could do 
it when the occasion demanded 1 


Т he veiled tral of strength 
between the State and the other 
groups had its first implication in 
the field of foreign exchange The 
competition between the State and 
the mdustrial capitalists resulted іп 
a sharp rise m the price of limi- 
ted foreign exchange resources and 
forced the State to resort to a sys- 
tem of controls and quotas to fight 
the market Initially, the State 
had the upper hand in the situa- 
tion 


However, the policy of large 
scale deficit spending ın an attempt 
to use the market to commandeer 
resources began to undermine the 
position of the State ш the game 
The initial ппрасі of deficit spend- 
ing was to increase the incomes of 
a section of the salaried group and 
то increase the number of salary 
earners in a rapidly expandmg 
administrative machinery The 
salary bill of the Central Govern- 
ment on civil administration and 
Plan implementation alone increas- 
ed by more than 100 per cent over 
the second plan period ‘The pro- 
cess also had its spill over into the 
private sector—the emergence of a 
large number of contractors and a 
tendency towards a sympathetic 


upward movement of wages and 
salaries іп the economy as a whole. 


T he sudden increase in the 


purchasing power of (high income): 


Salary and wage-earners had seve- 
ral consequences Initially, it led 
to an increase in the demand for 
food and other basic requirements 
of life and reversed the tendency 
noted at the end of the first plan 
period for agricultural prices to go 
down and for the terms of trade 
to move  agamst agriculture. 
Secondly, the increase in incomes, 
especially at Ње higher levels, 
initiated the demand for new con- 
sumption goods in the economy— 
radios, watches, refrigerators, 
scooters, cars and the like In the 
eagerness to avert a foreign ex- 
change crisis, the State had to 
encourage Various forms of import 
substitution The growmg demand 
for manufactured goods combined 
with the encouragement to step up 
production at home considerably 


"strengthened the group of industrial 


producers All these contributed 
to the steady upward pressure on 
prices 


Once an upward movement of 
prices became a ‘normal’ phenome- 
non, the competing groups were 
seen eager to protect their relative 
positions Thus, the salary group 
used their organisational power to 
ensure that salaries would keep up 
with rising prices through dearness 
allowances and periodic pay scale 
revisions — Similarly, the agricul- 
tural producers came to appreciate 
the tremendous advantages they 
could have when scarcity condi- 
tions prevailed And the industrial 
producers found ш the growing in- 
come of the upper income group 
their mainstay for a steady demand 
In effect, a united front was formed 
against the State with each part- 
ner realising that the best way to 
safeguard its position was to put 
more pressure on the State, and 
the prices kept rising 


Negticing the failure of its poli- 
y^ on the price front, the State's 


ponse was to turn more and 
more to strong arm tactics. The 
third plan rationalised the system 
of controls and administrative 
allocations initiated on an ad hoc 
basis durmg the second plan per- 


10d Controls and quotas, in a 
predominantly market economy, 
have the built-in tendency to give 
rise to black markets. Black mar- 
kets are an indication of economic 
scarcity (the inability of supply to 
match the steadily rising demand) 
as well as of the strength of com- 
peting groups to establish them- 
selves agamst the power of the 
State 


On both these counts the situa- 
tion in the country was favourable 
for the establishment and steady 
expansion of a parallel market and 
a parallel economy thriving on the 
policies of the government and m 
opposition to its professed inten- 
tions This cancerous growth soon 
gave rise to the secondary symp- 
toms as — well—corruption—and 


black money became endemic, 
further deteriorating the price 
situation. 


Such is the background of the 
present inflation It is the mam- 
festation of the struggle within the 
groups of the haves to have more, 
and their ability to achieve their 
objective at the expense of those 
who have not It 15 ın the nature 
of an inflation of this kind to add 
to those who have and to take 
away from the have-nots even the 
little that they have 


Tie immediate background to 
the present price hike ıs the 
attempt of the Agricultural Prices 
Commission to fix the (procure- 
ment) prices of wheat, paddy and 
other agricultural commodities and 
the organised effort of the agricul- 
tural lobby backed by some politi- 
cal patrons to fight against what 
they considered to be ‘too low’ a 
price The drought then brought 
about a marginal 5 per cent reduc- 
tion іп food grams output which 
became the green signal for the big 
agricultural | producer-cum-traders 
to play their game. — Appropriate 
restrictions on market arrivals ymme- 
diately created a ‘scarcity’ condi- 
tion and put up the price of gram, 
In turn it provided an excellent 
opportunity to indulge in specula- 
tve hoarding for which black 
money provided the necessary 
backing 


The attempt of the government 
to take over the wholesale trade 
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in wheat at this. stage without 
adequate stocks to implement its 
policy revealed that either the 
State was too weak to counter the 
move of the traders or that ındır- 
ectly it was in league with them. 
The upshot of it all was a steep 
rise in food prices It was then 
the turn of the mdustrialists to put 
up their prices. The sudden rise 
ш oil prices which forced the 
government to increase drastically 
‘the domestic prices of petrol and 
petroleum products gave them the 
opportunity they were looking for 
The increase in transport cost 
became the alibi to withhold stocks 
for a while and then to boost up 
prices, 


Subsequently, the decision of 
the government to export construc- 
tion materials, especially cement, 
provided further cover to put up 
prices The scarcity of cement, in 
its turn, led to further hoarding, 
often with the help of black money, 
and to a further spread-of black 
markets, corruption and more black 
money Іп due course, the increase 
in the price of fertilizers supplied 
the necessary arguments to rationa- 
lise the shooting prices of food 
grains and other agricultural com- 
modities on which was then based 
the case for raising the prices of a 
host of manufactured items Thus, 
price rise fed on price rise and the 
game has been going on. = 


Ts salary group received their 
expected upward revision follow- 
ing the Pay Commission's recom- 
mendations, but there is panic 
within this group as the unprece- 
dented rise ın prices has gone be- 
yond their power to neutralise it 
through the normal periodic revi- 
sions of salary scales А 30 per 
cent rise ш prices per annum 
touching upon practically all artı- 
cles of daily consumption 1s beyond 
the organised power of this group 
to counter 


What 15 worse, the ‘firmness’ 
with which the government handled 
the Railway strike has demonstra- 
ted that attempts by the organised 
workers and salaried groups to 
improve their relative economic 
position are not going to be tolera- 
ted It 15 the justified feeling of 


the salaried group consisting of the 
most vocal section 1n society that 
the recent inflation has undermined 


their position in the power strug- ~ 


gle and their fears that they may 
have lost their ground for ever 
has given a new dimension to the 
inflation of the past year. 


Ты» IS а hidden sense of panic 
even among some groups of pro- 
ducers, especially industrial pro- 
ducers A steady rise in prices is 
something that producers welcome 
on the whole partly because costs, 
particularly wages, do not rise as 
much or as fast as prices so that 
Profits will be gomg up, and also 
because rising prices are normally 
an indication of ‘good times’ But 
an unprecedented rise in the price 
of essential commodities weakens 
the demand for manufactured 
goods Industrial producers have 
the threat of a recession hangmg 
over their heads already. 


A recession, even if it materia- 
lises, can be a temporary phase, 
but industrial producers must 
reckon with the fact that, m the 
long run іп our situation, 1ndustry 
IS more open to the public eye than 
agriculture and hence more hable 
to come under irritating restrictions 
and 'social control' These can tilt 
the scales against them vis-a-vis 
the agricultural producers, and on 
the whole the State seems to fav- 
our the latter Consequently, one 
should expect, m the months ahead, 
attempts by the farm lobby and 
the manufacturers lobby to gain 
greater hold over the machinery of 
government With a general elec- 
поп around the corner, these 
attempts will imtensify and there 
will be a visible shift of black 
money operations from the econo- 
mic sphere nto the political 
arena 


If these are the categones in 
terms of which the current inflation 
makes sense, one does not have to 
Stram oneself to point out the 
futility of the many catchy «solu- 
tions’ put forward to solve it. ey 
appear scholarly, but do not eWen 
scratch the surface of the real pro- 
Мет But the hollowness of the 
‘remedial measures’ adopted by 
the government must be exposed 
After a long репой of inactivity 
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and indecision came the two Ordi- 
nances in July, the first imposing a 
temporary curb on additional in- 
comes of the salaried group wa a 
compulsory deposit scheme and 
the second putting a ceiling on 
dividends 


The reasoning behind both these 
measures 1s that a rise in prices 
has resulted from an increased 
spending in the system and that 
consequently the way to curb infla- 
tion 1s to check spending Even 
granting that this analysis is right, 
how much of the total spending in 
the system is accounted for by the 
salary earners? To what extent do 
the measures effectively curb the 
spending of the salaried group and 
dividend earners? According to 
the government's own estimates 
the impounded purchasing power 
would come to less than 1 per cent 
of national income — Besides, since 
the compulsory deposit earns an 
interest of 11 per cent anybody who 
IS desirous of spending an amount 
corresponding to what is tempora- 
rly blocked can do so by borrow- 
ing at that rate And anybody who 
has a fixed deposit can borrow from 
his own past savings and keep up 
present spending 


Sunilarly, while there is a 12 per 
cent ceiling on dividends there 1s 
no restriction on how companies 
will utilise the rest of the divi- 
dends A company is not preven- 
ted from increasing perquisites to 
its top level employees (is the 
sudden increase іп buffet lunch 
services іп top restaurants a mere 
coincidence?) or from encouraging 
Its top personnel to visit foreign 
countries on ‘business tours’ So 
only the spending of those already 
struggling to make ends meet will 
be curbed Those with bank 
deposits, and company ‘contacts’ 
can go on spending The multi- 
tudes of non-salary earners can go 
on spending And the government- 
itself can go on spending to meet 
its many socialist commitments 


Moe recently has come the 
sensational drive against smugglers 
Smugglers, like the poor, have 
always been with us Why was 
no action taken against them til 
the year 1974? That, of course, 
15 not the issue. Smuggling cer- 
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tainly has connections with infla- | 


tion But it ж imflation that 
provides the added incentive for 
smuggling, smuggling as such does 
not lead to or even reinforce 1nfla- 
tion It 1s because smuggling gets 
related to black money, and the 
concentration of black money in 
the hands of a few, that it has a 
bearing on inflation And to the 
extent that these aspects are dealt 
with in the drive against smug- 
glers, ıt 1s a welcome step indeed 
But the drive against the obvious 
and vulgar forms of smuggling can 
be used as a cover for not dealing 
with the more endemic and subtler 
forms of 'smuggling'—under report- 
ing of production on the basis of 
the self-reporting scheme that pre- 
vails, under-invoicing exports and 
over-invoicing imports which have 
become part of our system, and 
which constitute the more formid- 
able sources of black money, hoard- 
ing and corruption 


In any case, policy measures 
have to be judged 1n terms of their 
effect, not their good intentions 
Neither the income impounding 
legislations nor the Supplementary 
Budget had any favourable impact 
on prices. 1n fact prices kept soar- 
ing in spite of them From the first 
week of October the publicity 
machinery of the government has 
been reporting that thanks to the 
operations agaist the smugglers 
and hoarders prices of many com- 
modities have been coming down 
in many parts of the country But 
one must rely more on experience 
than on hearsay In the city of 
Madras and its neighbourhood rice 
was available for Rs 250 per 
Madras measure till March and 
April After marginal increases in 
subsequent months the price shot 
up to Rs 5 during the last week 
of July and stocks almost comple- 
tely disappeared from the markets 
for a few days  Agitations by the 
people and some remedial actions 
by the State brought the price down 
to Rs 450 temporarily, but since 
then ıt moved up again, at times 
to Rs 6 and 1s now (end of October) 
hovering around Rs 5 ш spite of 
the Kuruvar harvest But the 
groanngs of the millions аге 
drowned by the sweet voices from 
the air 


Corruption 


SUGATA DASGUPTA 
bend my heart at wounded knee 


THE dictionary meamng of the 
term ‘corrupt? from which the 
word corruption is derived are 
‘putrid, rotten, infected, morally 
evil, vicious, willing to take bribes,’ 
ес The Social Science Encyclo- 
paedia identifies corruption with 
political corruption and defines it 
as ‘the misuse of public power for 
private power—acts illegal ın them- 
selves calculated to ‘benefit the 
office-holder' As we look at the 
above definitions of corruption, it 
however becomes evident that it 1s 
easier to describe what happens 
when rampant corruption takes 
place than to define ıt It 1s partı- 
cularly so in India, today, where 
the situation 15 so putrid that it is 
something to be seen, nay lived 
through, to be believed Any 
effort to arrive at an academic defi- 
nition of the subject 15, therefore, 
bound to be an idle exercise 


Corruption, political corruption, 
sets the pace for its other forms 
In its malignant stage it corrupts 
an entire elite, destroys their 
value system and corrodes with 
it ай the vitals of life, from 
those whom the еше dom: 
nates Тһе situation ш India 
today ıs just as good It has 
already become so depraved that 
the act of survival itself 1s now, for 
many, a matter of chance ‘The 
year 1974 which comes to an end 
with the publication of this volume 
thus presents a high water mark in 
this direction It 15 in this year that 
we have seen the manifestation of 
the malaise 1n its crudest form and, 
luckily, also a most determined 
onslaught against 1t. 


There was a time when corrup- 
tion ın India was only indulged in 
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by a coterie and led to general 
impoverishment, of a great many 
people but did not touch all 
Neither was it practised by all 
There was still room, then, for 
objective onlookers, personally not 
affected by the crisis, to discuss the 
subject dispassionately But today 
the situation is different The 
practice 1s widespread and every- 
one, including the middle classes, 
both upper and lower, are affected 
by it The soarmg prices, (despite 
a small deficit ш food production 
which even a juvenile but non cor- 
rupt planner could have wiped 
out) adulteration, black marketing, 
the free flow of black money, mono- 
polistic control over jobs and pub- 
lic goods meant for all, to recount 
only a few, proyide the evidence of 
its perfidious expanse. When a 
person like Krishna Menon has, 
on his death bed, to enquire, in 
humour, or in deadly humour shall 
I say,—whether the drug about to 
be administered. to him was not 
adulterated, when the batons of 
the police hut the tallest of the land 
merely because he had the temerity 
to declare a war on corruption, one 
can no longer sit back and relax 


The іше has come now to 
understand fully the nature of this 
evil and devise ways and means for 
fighting it 


C orruption occurs only when 
there is surplus of wealth or power 
1n a society and a small coterie uses 
it for its own benefit. The process 
leads, ipso facto, to a correspond- 
‘ng degradation in the position of 
the masses of people, whose 
meagre resources are exploited for 
building a further surplus, meant 
again to mtensify the same process 
Earlier, when both political and 
economic powers were subject to 
private control and the people 
were not in the picture, such acts 
of expropriation would have just 
been called exploitation Today, 
when it is publicly acknowledged 
in democracies, or m ‘near’ demo- 
cracies, that both power and 
wealth are the concern of the peo 
ple, the situation 1s different For, 
the process that ultimately leads їс 
exploitation now requires an usur- 
pation of the powers of the people 
by a coterie, for its own benefit 


This act of usurpation by itself 
adds to the agony of the exploited 
The scheme that the elite follows 
is of course dubious and torturous. 
Yet. it 1s simple and is what 
follows 


Т he usurpation of power leads to 
the control of the political appa- 
ratus and the latter to economic 
aggrandisement of a few The truth 
ot this statement has been well 
documented today by the various 
studies on the ‘development de- 
cade' conducted by several inter- 
national agencies The decade was 
to be devoted to the economic 
reconstruction of the poor of the 
third world, but had, shamefacedly, 
enriched only a few The develop- 
ment process has, all over the 
developing world, thus made a few 
richer and a great many poorer 
The former—the beneficiaries of 
development—however included the 
elites of the developed countries 
too For they have benefited from 
the process several times more 
than what the developing nations 
have done 


This fulfilment of the mterests 
of a few of the third world coun- 
tries came in the wake of two deve- 
lopments It was the result, first 
of all, of a new partnership, leading 
to a distribution of gains between 
the elite of the 'developed' coun- 
tries and those of the third world. 
Secondly, the latter were helped to 
consolidate ‘their position through 
aids received of food, money and 
arms in a way that the indigenous 
elite could establish a firm control 
on the process of political decision- 
making and could therefore be 
trusted to keep the ‘system’ gomg 
at the cost of their own poor It 
also led to further centralisation, 
both of power and ef wealth, and 
a Systemic intensification of the 
total process in‘the new nations 


The scheme however did not work 
too smoothly For, the poor of all 
the nations, the developed included, 
had already become politically con- 
scious and could obstruct the\pro- 
cess As the'cries of democracy kad: 
socialism were raised with every 
sledge hammer of exploitation that 
fell on the neck of the poor, there 
were clashes between them and the 
rich, All these had naturally led 
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in both the worlds, the developing 
and the developed, to much viol- 
ence In the former, however, 
the antra-societal violence deve- 
loped into civil wars ш which 
the developed nations quite often 
participated But the latter did not 
themselves fight any battle They 
merely exported arms and with it 
‘wars’ to be fought by their allies 
of the third world 


The wars in the third world had 
indeed provided ‘defences’ for the 
growth of exploitative societies in 
the last phase of imperialism of the 
countries of the aid giver It could 
succeed, thereby, although to a 
limited extent, to divert the atten- 
поп of their dissidents from inter- 
nal exploitation to external dangers 
In the third world, however, those 
who gained from the process of 
development had to use a different 
mechanism for the purpose It was 
corruption 


The function that war had per- 
formed in the developed nations 
was, in the third world, given over 
to corruption It produced two- 
fold results First of all, corrup- 
tion like war acted аѕ the 
‘multiplier’ of exploitation. Second- 
ly, it helped to co-opt a wider elite 
by the distribution of some portion 
of the booty once held by a ver: 
small coterie as their sole 
monopoly. The system, а post- 
war phenomenon, was christened 
with a new name and called inter- 
nal colonisation If the defence of 
imperialism was provided by the 
army that had guarded its shores, 
the internal colonies perpetuated 
themselves by widespread corrup- 
tion As crumbs were thrown to 
the subsidiary elites and they came 
to acquire a sham sense of power, 
the volume and mtensity of corrup- 
tion grew by leaps and bounds 


C orruption, political corruption, 
leading to the economic exploitation 
of the masses 15 thus a peculiar, 
third world, post-fifty, neo-colonial 
phenomenon While the political 
elite do not directly and openly 
multiply their income іп the new 
colony, the process gives them by 
one hand what they publicly give 
away by the other In a country 
in North Asia, where the political 


elite, the ministers so to say, draw much in the same manner by which 
only a small salary but maintam the salaried employees аге гесгші- 
huge, pompous establishments, ed It leads to interchangeabilty 
enquiries revealed that the ministers of roles and positions between the 
who did not take any formal pay- elected and the political bureau- 
ment, either ш kind or in terms of cracy, not of the government but 
perquisites, took everything they of its head 


needed through the back door 
, Its next target 1s the party The 
Questioned about how they main process алаа я the ашу of Gary 


tained their expensive  establish- 
c posts and reduces important poli- 
ments, the reply was ready, ‘they са айе... to that о ake 


take’, said the respondent whom I А 
; ‘ . Jayaprakash Narayan calls ‘court 
nad: asked, лу simply, take wat jesters’ АП in all, the purpose 1s 


ever they like from all the shops 
and commercial outfits’, much in 19 subvert the political machmery, 
to rob xt of its legitimacy and ac- 


the same manner as a high digni- 
countability and to convert it ulti- 
tory of India was supposed to have mately mio a tool m the hands of 


done in the couse of her visits to 
the ‘de facto’ ruler Even Parla- 
countries abroad and forget, there ments, courts, public media and 


RN mun тые: Hy; payments other agencies are, m such circum- 
stances, reduced to subsidiary posi- 
T trons and are made to play second 
he new colomal structure thus fiddle, not to any other institution 
sustains through corruption and but to a person The way, the 
produces many pamful results route through which the usurper 
Three of these are important One, proceeds, is, however, not naked or 
it leads in the third world to what evident It 1s decked on the other 
I choose to call ‘dynasty buildmg’ hand with slogans, arches and 
This 18 done either by inductmg words that echo the most sacred 
the biological heir directly to the sentiments of the exploited 


political office or by strengthening 
his economic conditions m order to Thurdly, її leads to a social in- 
vasion of politics and carries 


make him a financial tycoon. In 

Kenya, Kanyatta’s daughter thus corruption straight anto the heart 
becomes the Mayor of Nairobi. In of the society It does so by buying 
Sn Lanka, the son and son-in-law up the elite at all levels, from the 
of the Prime Minister engage in city to the village, and by establish- 
head-long clashes for succession mg a thin lme of contact, one that 
even when the mother remains ш promises some type of co-sharing 
power In Formosa, the son of power and wealth to all It 1s 
assumes the most important posi- possible here to make a distinction 
tion, only next to the wife In between real ruler elite and others 
China, the wife sails easily to that are bought over by them For, 
power even im the leaders lıfe- the further down the line one goes 
tme” This dynasty-buildmg в a and the further removed 15 the 
third world peculiarity. It 15 а neo- co-sharer so called from the ruler 
colonial phenomenon Stalin, for еше, the more the gams become 
example, who had all the powers  Шивогу, and vice versa Functions 
in his hand did not deem it fit to of social mvasion are, therefore, 
indulge in it Even a Hitler could elite formation, system  mainten- 
not think ої the mechanism for the ance, and the alienation of all 
perpetuation of his administration, elites from the masses, 1t also leads 
and had nominated other succes- to the ultimate sacrifice of the 
sors ‘lesser’ elite at the altar of the real 


Secondly, corruption leads to the е elite 
usurpation of the formal political - 
process and more so in а demo- "T he corruptive process has a 
cracy This 15 done through seve- /multi-image Its manifestations 
ral calculated moves Furst of all,“ are of various types In India, the 
the process destroys the sanctity of Prime Minister herself has been 
the political system and builds new accused of grantmg industrial 
sanctions for office Тһе recruit- licences to her own son and of 
ment to ‘elective’ posts are done creating a situation where even her 


name 16 enough to open up banks 
and to offer millions to any imposter 
Politically, ıt makes ministry 
making the pastime of the leader. 
More than half a dozen ministries 
are thus installed 1n the course of 
two years after an election m a 
State, untill the leader 1s satisfied of 
at last getting a Chief Minister who 
will pay the MLAs but rule through 
ordinances 2 


Е inally, the elections are reduced 
to referendums and the election 
field into a stock market or a 
boxer's ring, where votes are either 
bought and sold or are arranged by 
the strong man In either case, 
what one requires 1n such elections 
1s not political influence but money. 
As the latter 1s to come from money 
bags, the political decision-makers 
find it infimtely more helpful to 
team with them, rather than with 
any ideologue! The process is 
further strengthened by ап іше- 
pration of the bureaucracy with the 
two and the new team 1s thus built, 
the team that rules India today 


At the village level, too, the same 
scene 1s enacted While a few peo- 
ple get bountiful crops by mono- 
polising State resources meant for 
all, others starve their way to the 
grave For, the big farmers gain 
more by hoarding their produce 
than by parting with it The Jatter, 
fattened with surpluses, become 
quite often the moneylenders too 
and raise the rates of interest day 
bv day Іп sharp contrast to it, 
all that the poor man has в only 
a hut, which too often 1s demolish- 
ed by the powerful and the land 1s 
grabbed It 1s then ‘developed’ at 
the cost of the State and sold to the 
bureaucracy at nominal rates who 
thereafter makes it over to selected 
economic tycoons of the country, in 
lieu of cash and kind This is what 
is happening both in Nairobi and 
in Delhi 


A hell on earth 1s then let loose 
and, as the ruling elite consolidates 
its position, Ше for the general 
mass of the people becomes, as 
Hobbs said, nasty, brutish and 
short Such tides of corruption 
may however rise further, and 
reach the ‘nose’ of the exploited 
elite The bulk of the intellectuals, 
middle range bureaucracy, workers 
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and peasants, thrown іп back 
waters, could then rie with it 
Rebelhons may take place at the 
time, and a people, suddenly awaken- 
ed with a rude shock at having been 
cheated for so long, may even take 
to arms 


But, can such rebellions succeed 
any more? No, they are easily 
crushed, not only because the rot 
has gone too far, but because cor- 
ruption is a global phenomenon 
and, while attacked, will be defend- 
ed by the might of the global elite, 
and the latter can mobilize more 
arms than a rebel can This 15, 
exactly, what happened in Ceylon 
when a group of disaffected young 
intellectuals, dubbed as ‘Naxals’ 
had risen in armed revolt against a 
particular Prime Munster and 
armies from three continents were 
rushed to protect her 


I t ıs time now that we clinched 
the issue and diagnosed the basic 
causes of the all-pervading malady 
The ‘third world’ corruption 15 
mainly due to two different reasons 
They are however inter-connected 
The first of these 1s provided by a 
false ideal or the murage of an un- 
realisable standard of living and 
by a craze to reach a consumer 
oriented society towards which the 
mirage beckons Тһе resources 
available to the ‘third world’ can- 
not, simply, ever provide such a 
standard of living to all, and even 
a fool knows it 


If the goal 1s still pursued. the 
alternatives are clear The first 1s 
to ensure that all the people of a 
country will just conquer poverty 
and no longer be miserable, that 
nobody, not even a single family, 
will be allowed to attain the ‘stand: 
ard’ longed for, and the other 15 
that only a few will have access to 
the new standard of living at the 
cost of the rest . The latter will, іп 
the eventuality, remain miserable 
forever and corruption will continue 
to be a chronic feature of the 
Society that will opt foi the alter- 
native 


After a while, corruption дї such 
a society will, however, no longer 
be considered a pathological 
phenomenon Emboldened | by 


success, the elite will transform 
the informal, pathological process 
into a formal system The keepers 
of the State will then bring new 
laws, ordinances and enactments, 
as 1s the case in India today The 
new book of law will legitimise 
all political aberrations and total- 
ly transform the existing structure 
into a new one 


The process that ensures the 
maintenance of such a society will 
have, inevitably, to depend—and 
this 1s the other cause of the 
malady—on centralisation of politi- 
cal apparatuses As the process 
crystalises, and the standard of 
liviag of a few shoot up, political 
centralisation will gradually lead to 
usurpation of all power by a closed 
circle Тһе circle will gradually 
Shrink in size, as the monopolists’ 
standard of Ше ries high and 
higher For, one wil feed the 
other The ‘ideal’ will strengthen 
the agents of centralisation, and 
the latter upholding the ‘ideal’ will 
shove it before a bewildered peo- 
ple, ‘this 1s the cherished dream’ 
they will be told ‘which will one 
day percolate down and give, all, 
the same standard of livmg as a 
few corrupt men enjoy today’ 


[4 
I; these are the two basic causes 
of the malaise, the remedy is not 
far to seek What will be required 
to rectify the situation are the 
Opposites of what we have today 
A new ideal that does not deni- 
grade poverty and a polity that 
permits no centralisation, provide 
the answer ' It 1s clear, however, 
that none of these aims can be 
realised by a mere academic dis- 
cussion of the theme by an idle 
coterie of the elite Neither can it 
be done by violence and force, nor 
by simplistic devices for ‘system 
change’ by the meanoeuvers of a 
few Drastic and radical changes 
which can bring in the new, clean 
society will, on the other band, re- 
qure a mass upsurge People's 
intervention and non-violent mass 
action will therefore be needed nM 
only for a change of system but 
for the establishment of the great 
new ideal А cultural revolution 
that will bring down the elite from 
their high pedestal to the low 
ground where the poor live can 


thus alone meet the purpose A 
set of values which suits the new 
ideal shall be the sheet anchor of 
the new pattern 


Т. role of the ‘mass’ in bring- 
ing 1n such crucial changes 15 clear 
as ever For, the wheel has to 
move in the reverse direction The 
process that had once led to the 
erosion of legitimacy, to dynasty 
building, and to the usurpation of 
the power of the people by a coterié 
or two, will have to be reversed by 
the people with their own hands 
No such movement can retain its 
Mass base and reject a ‘coterie’ 
rule, unless it draws its strength 
and sustenance from the fire and 
force of non violence There is 
no doubt, thereafter, that the new 
torce generated by the will of the 
people can win any battle, however 
formidable the enemy may be 


The student movement in Pak- 
istan that forced a mulitary dictator 
to quit, the mass upsurge in East 
Pakistan that led to the establish- 
ment of a new nation and the youth 
upsurge in Thailand that forced 
the oligarchy to give way provide 
the proof, if proof ıs needed, that 
where the rebels of Sri Lanka had 
tailed the masses of people could 
succeed But the way is not cer- 
tainly decked with flowers The 
sacrific which a non-violent mass 
movement demands, the blood 
which it requires the satyagrahi to 
shed, 15 no less in quantum than 
that of any bloody battle 


The boy that was thrown on his 
back near the Gandhi Maidan at 
Patna—had epitomised the need for 
this sacrifice The police had put 
their boots on his breast and had 
pressed and pressed hard till blood 
gushed out of his mouth The 
leader epitomising, in turn, the 
masses іп revolt had naturally bent 
before him He had bent his heart 
too as they did at wounded knee, 
and took the blows of the police 
on his own shoulder But engugh 
1s not enough in this battle The 
tentacles of the devil will need 
many a heart to bend and many a 
head to be broken by the defen- 
dants of the old system, putrid, 
rotten and evil, that 1s called cor- 
ruption in India today 


A messy situation — | 


/ 
SUDHIR MULJI 


IF the Рпте Munister’s public 
speeches aré anything to go by, 
India’s economic woes are beyond 
her governments control and 
the control of mortals, she basical- 


ен 


Iy sees herself as waging a heroic 
struggle agaist the impossible 
odds of population, poverty, floods, 
war, drought, ой shortages and 
world inflation, all following one 
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another in rapid succession to 
frustrate the development and 
orderly growth of the Indian eco- 
nomy And if these Olympian 
misfortunes have not always been 
readiy at hand, our political lead- 
ers have had no hesitation in blam- 
ing the avarice of our businessmen, 
the mefficiency of our mdustrialists, 
and the imcompetence of our 
bureaucrats to absolve themselves 
from any direct responsibility for 
the mess we are in 


Yet, one does not have to deny 
the existence of these fundamental 
problems to pin some responsibility 
on the politico economic system, 
not all our failures can be attribu- 
ted to evil or Olympian forces 
nor are our politicians quite as 
blameless as they pretend, we have 
also been damaged by the naivety 
of their ideology, their prodigal 
willingness to waste resources in 
pursuit of their pet ideas, their 
populist slogans and false promises, 
and above all by their sheer indif- 
ference to and ignorance of the 
simple daily problems of economic 
management 


P erhaps the greatest damage has 
been caused by musguided ideas, 
goaded by their own slogans, long- 
ing for the swift and radical trans- 
formation of our society, they have 
been only too ready to listen to 
the heady stuff of academic jargon, 
for. as Keynes 1n a celebrated pas- 
sage once wrote, ‘the ideas of 
economists ,and political philosoph- 
ers both when they аге nght and 
they are wrong are more powerful 
than is commonly understood  In- 
deed the world is ruled by little 
else Madmen in authority, who 
hear voices in the аш, are distilling 
therr frenzy from some academic 
scribblers of a few years back I 
am sure the power of vested inter- 
est 1s vastly exaggerated compared 
with the gradual encroachment of 
ideas Not indeed immediately but 
after a certam anterval, for in the 
field of economic and political 
philosophy there are not many who 
are influenced by new theories after 
they are twenty-five or thirty years 
of age, so that ideas which civil 
servants and politicians and even 
agitators apply to current events 
are not likely to be the newest. But 
soon or late it 1s ideas not vested 


interests which are dangerous for 
good or evil.’ 


МУ e, in India, havea passion for 
ideas and academic scribbling, and 
that passion has been given full 
rein an the field of economic policy 
We are not particularly interested 
m practical results nor have we 
much sympathy with practical men 
We look to science and scientific 
systems for our economic solutions, 
and our confidence in the ultimate 
success of this search is unshaken 
by the contmuous failure of our 
planning apparatus If one set of 
plans fails, that merely acts as a 
goad for further and more detailed 
planning, not for any revision of 
our basic ideas To some extent 
we owe this attitude of mind to 
Jawaharlal Nehru, trained im the 
Natural Sciences, eager to see a 
modern scientific India, he could 
never quite believe that there could 
be any solution to our problems 
other than a scientific approach to 
economics 


Perhaps he never appreciated the 
limitations of theoretical econo- 
mics, the problem 15 altogether 
more fundamental than 1s general- 
ly believed. In their classic book 
on The Theory of Games and Eco- 
попис Behaviour, Von Neumann 
and Morgenstern accurately des- 
cribe the state of economics as 
follows ‘the empirical background 
ot economic science is definitely 
inadequate Our knowledge of the 
relevant facts of economics 18 m- 
comparably smaller than that com- 
manded in physics at the time 
mathematzation of that subject 
was achieved Indeed the decisive 
break which came in physics 1n the 
seventeenth century specifically in 
the field of mechanics was possible 
only because of previous develop- 
ment in astronomy It was backed 
by several mullenia of systematic, 
scientific, astronomical — observa- 
tion, culminating 1n an observer of 
unparalleled calibre, Tycho dé 
Brahe Nothing of this sort has 
occurred ш economic science , It 
would have been absurd in physics 
to expect Kepler and Newton with-. 
out Tycho,—and there 1s no reason 
to hope for an easier development 
in economics ' 


But, in spite of this devastating 
comment on the poverty of their 


science, theoretical economists do, 
and we expect them to, prepare 
a mathematical exercise on limi- 
ted and imprecise data, call it a 
plan and hand it over to a group 
of administrators, untramed 10 
economics, in commerce, or ш 
finance and ask' them to 1mplement 
it with a dogmatic fervour and 
sophistry that only the Brahmunis- 
tic traditions of the Hindu mind 
could have trained us for 


For, parallel to our planning 
apparatus and through our love for 
at least theoretical perfection, we 
have constructed an impossible 
economic system, a system that 
would be difficult to work even 
with the finest civil service in the 
world, for it demands altogether 
too much from ordinary mortals. 


It must surely be a unique sys- 
tem, it 1s based upon a complete 
lack of trust in the judgement of 
the people to whom it applies. 
Every thing, every aspect of any 
transaction impinging on the sup- 
posedly scarce resources of the 
country, 1s made subject to check, 
recheck and counter check No 
опе. not just in the private sector 
but no one at all, 1s allowed to 
escape without big brother having 
his say, for the system applies with 
equal rigour to the public sector, 
to autonomous government bodies, 
to the Reserve Bank, to the army, 
to the administrative ministries, to 
anyone in fact who uses scarce 
resources to do a job of work. 


T he essence of the system ıs 
that every requirement must be 
justified on paper, the most fre- 
quently heard phrase of the 
bureaucracy 1s ‘make out a case’: 
put it down on paper so that it 
can be properly considered, if it 
15 an application for an investment 
project you must back it with 
plenty of facts and figures—rele- 
vant ог irrelevant—so that all 
criticisms can be adequately met, 
And as the economy grows more 
sophisticated so also do the case 
readers, no longer is a simple two- 
page application sufficient, applica- 
tions have now to be filled with 
the latest jargon of the financial 
world, cash flow statements, dis- 


count rates, net present value and 
internal rates of return have be- 
come the commonplace tools for 
endless discussion 50, applica- 
tions are now bulky documents 
with pages and pages of technical, 
commercial and financial nforma- 
tion, most of which 1s well beyond 
the limited knowledge of both the 
entrepreneur who presents it and 
the poor old section officer who is 
expected to make the first note on 
the file 


Е or, the government's system of 
examining proposals in no way 
depends upon the knowledge or 
competence of the examiner. Every 
proposal must be examined at all 
levels, so the case moves up, bit 
by bit and step by step. This 
carefully graded system yields to 
no urgency, it was designed to 
тапа a record of the govern- 
ment’s activity and essentially it 
still serves the very same purpose. 
And at the end of all this unremut- 
tug labour, after months some- 
times stretching пио years, of 
examination of each of hundreds of 
proposals on a case by case basis, 
we still have not come up with any 
other system Books, articles, 
papers in learned journals have 
been written complainmg that the 
delays 1n the system are proving 
too expensive for any good that at 
can do, but somehow no amount 
of words, no plea, no appeal penet- 
rates шіо the heads of the powers 
that be — Instead, with that serene 
confidence which was the hallmark 
of Tsar Nicholas and tis Tsarina 
at the ішпе ‘of the Revolution, we 
are assured that matters will be 
looked пио and steps will be taken 
to eliminate all delays 


But, apart from the delays that 
are bred into the system, there 1s 
also deep suspicion of all outsiders 
which makes it totally impervious 
to even ordmary technical influ- 
ence One of the consequences of 
this imsulation 1s a level of 1ncom- 
petence on specific issues which 
has to be seen to be believed Take 
a simple example like the Ordin- 
ance restraming company dividends, 
4 1s not so very difficult to draft 
such and order in language that 
precisely expresses the  govern- 
ment's intent, the concept of 
dividend restraints 1s neither new 


nor difficult to understand, yet, 
withm one week of the original 
Ordinance a second amending 
Ordinance had to be produced to 
rectify an obvious error 


Nor is the revised law any more 
satisfactory, a major conceptual 
error which no economist would 
consider rational has been allowed 
to remain ‘The error must һауе 
crept m because the policy makers 
who decided on the quantum of 
return on shareholders money 
understand little about the i1ntrica- 
cies of a balance sheet, and the 
cost accountants who probably 
defined shareholders’ money could 
not have understood the basic 
economic logic of the Ordinance, 
Thus a curious error has crept in. 
All capitalised reserves have been 
included іп the definition of pard- 
up capital and all general reserves 
have been excluded—a distinction 
that has neither economic rationale 
nor common justice behind ıt I 
cite this somewhat technical ex- 
ample because one would have 
thought that a great deal of careful 
consultation would have preceded 
a major policy decision of this 
kid — Similar errors in minor or 
specific decisions are too common 
to need to be cited. 


І. as not surprising that to the 
ordinary dustrial managers in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, the 
Government at Delhi seems to 
live in cloud cuckoo land Their 
mormng papers are filled with 
news of great enterprises, crash 
programmes in this or that sector, 
a new minister with a new dynamic 
policy or another genius from the 
Planning Commission promising to 
take the economy to some wonder- 
ful pinnacle, but their desks 
continue to be cluttered ‘with 
mounting evidence of a government 
that has lost its bearings Every 
failure of a particular policy 1s 
followed by a demand for more 
detailed control, more form filling, 
more legislation and more guide- 
lines without any economic 
rationale 


* Contradiction follows contradic- 
tion, the Prime Minister calls for 
higher production but the where- 
withal for producing more is denied. 
The Planning Commission pleads 


for more investment but does 
nothmg to remove the hundred 
hurdles you have to cross before 
implementing a project There are 
Just too many pitfalls to avoid 
You cannot be a Big House, you 
must not ask for foreign exchange; 
you cannot expect credit facilities, 
the Capital markets have been 
rendered temporarily  moperative 
Electric power 1s m short supply, 
raw materials cannot be imported 
The State Government must spon- 
sor your case, the Central Govern- 
ment must approve it The DGTD 
will do a techno-economic survey of 
the project, the CGC will consider 
whether suitable credits are avail- 
able Some department must satisfy 
itself that the indigenous angle has 
been properly covered whilst some 
other department must make sure 
that the project 1s not reserved for 
the small scale sector The gov- 
ernment must make sure that you 
are not too rich—that is bad for 
income distribution, but then you 
cannot afford to be too poor be- 
cause nationalised banks and fin- 
ancial mstitutons will doubt your 
credit-worthiness. Does the project 
compete with other similar pro- 
jects? That implies a waste of 
scarce resources, does it then not 
compete with any other project? 
That 1s wicked because it implies 
a monopoly So the list goes on 
and on whilst no decision 15 taken. 
The only dimension that becomes 
quite irrelevant in the entire exer- 
cise 15 time, for after all 1f Tatas 
can wait for seven years without a 
decision on a fertiliser project, 
what are a couple of years for less 
essential schemes? 


Е ar too often we unjustly blame 
particular individuals and the basic 
character of the groups of our 
society for the paralysis of our 
system Our politicians are sup- 
posedly corrupt, our businessmen 
avaricious, our admunistrators lazy, 
our masses uneducated Yet, the 
observant should not have needed 
Watergate to realise that our poli- 
ticlans are no more venal than 
their counterparts in America or 
for that matter Italy, those who 
have been fond of citing the splen- 
did integrity of British business- 
men in contrast to ours may have 
been somewhat taken aback by the 
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famous  Lonhro  affair—Heath's 
unacceptable face of capitalism. 
Nor 15 corruption a solely Indian 
occupation, the case of Messrs 
Poitinger and Poulson ın Scotland 
can only be distinguished from 
similar cases in India by the size 
of the pay-offs and the open collu- 
sion with which 1 was conducted. 


Our masses may be uneducated 
but their sense of discipline, parti- 
cularly industrial discipline, does 
not compare unfavourably with 
Western Europe Even in matters 
of black money we are not unique; 
both France and Italy have had a 
long history of tax evasion Where 
we are unique 15 ш our reaction to 
our ils, we believe them curable 
by legislation and admunistration, 
by making laws and putting watch- 
dogs to the pomt where we are 
prepared to strangle ourselves by 
our Own inanities 


Ox passion for detailed paper 
controls knows no limit. we had 
a draconian Foreign Exchange Re- 
gulation Act, ıt gave extraordiman- 
ly wide powers to the Authorities 
but 1n spite of that foreign exchange 
evasion took place The naive 
answer that the system came up 
with was to tighten the Act even 
further, the causes of the orginal 
evasion were not enquired into, no 
one with any experience of foreign 
exchange dealings was seriously 
consulted, a committee of officials 
and journalists was set up to probe 
thoroughly into the matter and 
after this thorough probing, those 
parts of their report that recom- 
mended a tightening of the Act 
were promptly taken up on the 
grounds that a group of experts 
had recommended it, and in what 
pray were they experts? Had they 
ever dealt with remittances, with 
foreign exchange dealings, with 
forward markets, with mternational 
banking? Were they perhaps ш- 
ternational trade theorists (not that 
that would have done them much 
good), were they experts on India’s 
foreign trade? No, they were 
experts in admunistration, experts 
in the operation of controls; and 
the solutions they came up with 
were as obvious on the day they 
started their enquiry as on the day 
they finished ther report The 


basic medicine is always the same, 
all one needs to do is to alter the 
dosage. 


A. n interesting feature of our 
attitudes 15 the compliance with 
which we accept official explana- 
tions, experts say we are short of 
foreign exchange, no one questions 
this view although some of the 
normal signs of this shortage are 
totally absent In any country with 
4 severe exchange shortage, the 
black market rate of foreign ex- 
change is at a high premium to the 
official rate, in India the premium 
is relatively small but no explana- 
tion 1s sought for this, nor is it an 
acceptable doctrme that under a 
more reasonable Exchange Control 
the country might divert more 
funds from Шера] to legal chan- 
nels Мо, we are told the only 
solution 1s through more controls, 
though the visible evidence of all 
our control svstem 1s more corrup- 
поп and shortages 


For. one of the problems with a 
system so full of checks and coun- 
ter checks 1s that everyone tries to 
short-circuit ıt Тһе businessman, 
anxious to get his work done, un- 
able to comprehend the case he has 
to make out, tums to his most 
readily available weapon—money 
If plam corruption does not suc- 
ceed, there are other more subtle 
influences A whisper ш the ear 
of the right quarter that a partı- 
cular State or district is being de- 
prived of jobs or factories or what 
have you, sets off a legitimate 
political lobby until eventually on 
the grounds of political necessity, 
one more compromise 1s arrived at 
—much to the fury of the syste- 
matic bureaucrat In sheer despe- 
ration they try fo increase the 
number of checks till a pomt 15 
reached where the whole machin- 
ery simply fails to function At 
this pomt even leaders become 
frustrated, unable to act, continu- 
ally blamed. overwhelmed by а 
monster of their own creation, they 
in turn start looking for short cuts, 
so we finally arrive at the point we 
have reached—a government by 
ordinances, by directives, by ad hoc 
and angry decisions which will 
ultimately end with the abandon- 
ment of the rule of law. 
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Rute by ordinance 


SRI 


MULGAOKAR 


DEMOCRACY 1s a word much 
bandied about lately Everyone 
Swears by it and that precisely is 
the trouble Some of democracy's 
friends positively frighten me But 
we need not take them too serious- 
ly In the conditions of India, 
a real threat to democracy 1s un- 
likely to come from those who 
have semantically debased its 
conception 


Even otherwise, however, do we 
all mean the same thing when we 
talk about democracy? Јауарга- 
kash Narayan says he 1s leading 
a crusade for the strengthening of 

emocracy Mrs Gandhi says he 
18 out to destroy it and others in 
her camp see JP as the harbinger 
of a fascist counter-revolution 


This 1s unnecessary confusion 
coloured by the intrusion of a new 
element чп the mterplay of poli- 
tical contention as we have known 


it since independence JP.’s 
crusade ıs outside the arena 
of power politics JP does not 


set himself up as а contender 
for power His quarrel, іп the im- 
mediate context, 1s not with this 
party or the other Nor does he 
think that it will automatically 


~ “абай to an improvement to throw 


out Mrs Gandhi and brmg m a 


government led by  Vajpayee or 
Morarp Desai | 


Hus quarrel 15 with Ше system 
as 1t has evolved, not with the рег- 
formance of individuals So long 
as the system 15 not changed. the 
basis for good and clean govern- 
ment wil not obtain 


That any party which has done 
well under the rules of the game 
as they now prevail should dist- 
rust systemic changes is under- 
standable The Congress has 
perfected what appears to it to be 
a sure-fire methodology for the re- 
tention of power in perpetuity by 
reducing the electoral process to a 
money-go-round and then by en- 
suring that it has better access to 
what it takes to win elections than 
any other party or group of parties 


In spite of that the Congress 
hold on the electorate 15 not very 
firm In the last election in UP, 
the Congress secured a majority 
with only 32 per cent of the vote 
I am not presenting here a case 
for electoral reform Тһе point I 
am content ‘to make for the pre- 
sent is that the continued frustra- 
tion of the majority of fhe voters 
in terms of finding expression in 
political~ power “will inevitably turn 
the minds of people to challenges 
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outside the options available in 
democracy 


It must be the concern of all 
democrats to prevent such a situa- 
tion from developmg We cannot 
expose the country to the gamble 
of change by convulsion Yet that 
is where we must be headed unless 
we are prepared to examine where 
we have gone wrong and search for 
correctives 


Democracy does not begin and 
end with the counting of heads. 
That would amount to a dictator- 
ship of the majority 1n the absence 
of one safeguard on which there 
can be no compromise. Thus 15 
the rule of law. $ 


Tie question 1s, are we substitut- 
ing the rule of law by the rule of 
man? Not yet perhaps, but 
enough has happened to suggest 
that we are tending that way and 
the utmost vigilance will be requir- 
ed for the process to be halted 


Consider Bihar which the ruling 
party would like to present as a 
test case m constitutional probity 
threatened by dissent which has 
taken to the streets The Bihar 
Government has found it necessary 
to rule by ordinance at the rate of 
one for every two days of 145 exist- 
ence so far. For nearly 70 of these 
ordinances the government has not 
yet sought the formality of sub- 
sequent legislative sanction 


Rule by ordinance 1s an extra- 
ordinary expedient which can only 
be justified by grave and sudden 
emergency. To take recourse to it 
ım the wanton manner that the 
Bihar Government has done is to 
mock at the Constitution Yet we 
are perpetually reminded that this 
1$ a constitutional government on 
the crude logic that everything that, 
a constitutionally elected govern» 
ment does must be automatically 
deemed to be constitutional 


It 15 also ш Bihar that the 
expedient of externment is being 
adopted on a wide scale to keep 
out of the State some of Jaya- 
prakash Narayan’s associates, The 
Constitution guarantees to all 
citizens of India the right to free- 
dom of movement within the 


country. But the Bihar Govern- 
ment neatly ducks tbe legal test of 
18 mght to extern by withdrawing 
the externment order before a 
court can give its verdict This 
bare-faced stratagem was resorted 
to in the recent challenge of the 
externment order against him by 
Nana Deshmukh in tbe Supreme 
Court. 


But those who thought that this 
was an acknowledgement by the 
Bihar Government that externment 
had to stop because it could not 
be legaly depended upon were 
again cheated For within two days 
ot the withdrawal of the externment 
order against Deshmukh came a 
fresh batch of externment orders 


In Haryana where another para- 
gon of the Constitution holds sway, 
the constitutional obligation to 
give 14 days’ notice of legislative 
bills to be introduced has been 
persistently ignored Ht ıs not 
unusual for several bills to be 
taken up and passed in the course 
of one afternoon session Quite 
clearly, Bansi Lal considers it a 
waste of time to bring democratic 
discussion to bear on his legislative 
intentions What use is a majority 
in his reckoning if you cannot use 
1 to short-change the Constitution? 


Т. Union Government's actions 
come under closer public scrutiny 
than those of the States This has 
not deterred it from retammg the 
extraordinary powers that the Con- 
stitution provides for only m a 
State of specific emergency. The 
existence of a state of emergency 
was quite properly proclaimed im 
1971 at the time of the war against 
Pakistan Three years after the 
war the emergency continues and 
Mrs Gandhi was recently on record 
for the statement that the critical 
economic situation justified the 
prolongation of the emergency—a 
ground which has no constitutional 
validity 


Some 20,000 persons are being 
indefinitely detained without trial 
in Bengal alone under this emer-" 
gency Recently, the Government 
stated that only 1609 of these were 
political prisoners. It chose not to 
mention why the other 19,000 were 


^ 


in prison, suggesting an arbitrari- 
ness ш the use of power repugnant 
to constitutional democracy No 
wonder that we have earned an 
unenviable verdict from the noted 
constitutional authority, Professor 
David Bayley He says in his 
study of preventive detention in 
India, ‘India is clearly unique in 
the free world in authorising the 
use of preventive detention by the 
executive arm of the government 
for a set period of time not expli- 
citly contingent upon the existence 
of specified circumstances ° 


Tre application of the Машиел- 
ance of Internal Security Act 1s not 
contingent upon a proclamation of 
emergency ‘This extraordinary act 
which confers on the executive 
arbitrary powers to detain an indi- 
vidual without trial has become the 
normal law of the land. That 1s 
bad enough but yet another ш a 
long line of ordinances now prohi- 
bits those detained from moving 
the courts for relief under the 
fundamental sights guaranteed 
ander the Constitution of equality 
before law and equal protection of 
law What it amounts to as that 
the citizen can under the new dis- 
pensation be deprived of his per- 
sonal liberty by procedures which 
are outside the scheme of establish- 
ed law 


MISA has already been used 
араш political dissenters т 
Bihar and the grounds of detention 
under-it аге often so imprecise and 
vague that ıt constitutes an all- 
pervasive threat to the liberty of 
the citizen 


I do not want to exaggerate the 
dangers We do not yet have what 
can be described as police raj The 
government has not yet used its 
very arbitrary powers to terrorise 
the people. But the difficulty or 
inconvenience of collecting evid- 
ence to secure conviction by the 
processes of established Jaw can- 
not be an excuse іш democracy to 
short-circuit the normal law of the 
land Some restraints on indiscri- 
minate and arbitrary use Ву 
authority of extraordinary powers 
18 clearly needed if the democratic 
concept is not to be distorted 
beyond recognition. 


Nuclear status 


ASHOK KAPUR 


" 


THE editor asked that I write on 
‘the western response to the nuclear 
status of India’ But, the first 
poit which should be made is 
that there are western responses 
to the Indian test and the potential 
military implications it carries 
Thus, to conceptualize properly, one 
- needs to outlme-first the spectrum 
of reactions within States such as 
Canada, and then to contrast 
reactions among western States 
My emphasis is to offer a typology 
of western reactions usmg western 
views to illustrate the points My 
purpose 1s to analyze western views 
and policies—to emphasize behavior 


, 


rather than talk—and not simply 
to offer a summary of every state- 
ment and counterstatement which 
is made on the May 18 test 


~ 

The verbal postures of western 
States reflect an interesting array 
of responses Initial Canadian and 
Swedish reactions were the har- 
shest, apart from those of Pakistan. 
(Pakistan, Chinese and Japanese 
views are not discussed in this 
paper) Sweden called it a serious 
setback to international efforts to 
achieve disarmament and detente 
But the nuclear powers were blam- 
ed for a ‘great part’ of the responsi- 
bility Finally, Sweden argued that 
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the test was a step towards Indian 
nuclear weapons and it was likely 
to influence other potential nuclear 
proliferators These points were 
noted in a parliamentary reply by 
Sweden’s Foreign Minister, May 
30, 1974 ` 


Similarly, Canadian reactions to 
the May 18 test revealed a highly 
moralistic posture The reactions 
varied within the Canadian govern 
ment Canadian Atomic Energy 
establishment views did not stress 
that there was a violation of Indo- 
Canadian atomic energy, agree- 
ments Such views came closest to 
the Indian position. However, the 
views of Prime Minister Trudeau 
expressed a sense of betrayal The 
emphasis was on the October 1971 
correspondence between the Indian 
and Canadian Prime Ministers 


In this correspondence Trudeau 
notfied Mrs Gandhi that a peace- 
ful test using explosives nuclear 
technology was the same as a mili- 
tary use of atomic technology 
Trudeau made it clear that a 
nuclear explosion would mean, іш 
Canadian thinking, a violation of 
the ‘peaceful uses’ clause in Indo- 
Canadian arrangements Іп her 
reply Mrs Gandhi side-tracked the 
issue by making two pomts The 
issue was hypothetical. Secondly, 
it was unfair for Canada to make a 
unilateral imterpretation of the pre- 
NPT arrangements, using a shift ш 
Canadian policy towards India as 
the basis 


I, should be clearly understood 
that Canada 15 not against Indian 
nuclear explosions or even Indian 
acquisition of nuclear weapons. 
Rather, the Canadian criticism cen- 
tres on the use of Canadian faci- 
lities for the purpose It 1s unclear, 
however, if Canadian criticism cen- 
tres on the use of the CIRUS 
reactor even if Indian uranium and 
Indian plutontum is used, ог 
whether the criticism is about the 
use of ‘Canadian plutonum? and 
the Canadian reactor. 


While governments are trying to 
argue, no convincing statement has 
been made on this pomt True 
Mrs Gandhi’s concern about a 
unilateral shift 1n the 1960s and the 
1970s, of agreements made in the 


1950s, has merit. None the less, 
the use of the phrase 'hypothetical 
contingency’ in the October 1971 
correspondence expresses an ambi- 
guity which appears to border on 
deception particularly in view of 
Тарпмал Каш statement after the 
test that the decision to test was 
taken three years before, namely 
in 1971 


Western analysts feel that Jag- 
jiwan Ram may not know what he 
1$ talking about—a distinct possi- 
büity since some munisterial state- 
ments in India and abroad seem to 
be made for effect rather than for 
factual accuracy. Whether or not 
Jaguwan Ram ıs right or wrong in 
making such a statement, western 
observers note that Mrs Gandhi has 
a public relations problem—a prob- 
lem of coordinating speech-making 
by her ministers and a problem of 
explamung that the reference то 
‘hypothetical contingency’ was not 
meant to be deceptive. 


B ureaucratic and scholarly views 
showed that Trudeau’s political res- 
ponse to the test was based on the 
October 1971 correspondence 
rather than on the entire history 
of the Indo-Canadian atomuc rela- 
tionship smce the 1950s It 15 
possible that Trudeau did tot 
quite fully comprebend the basis 
of the 1956 Agreement This 
Agreement neither included nor 
excluded PNEs, and the term 
‘peaceful use’ was not defined 
explicitly 


Thus, it ıs noteworthy that in 
has press conference of May 22 
1974, External Affairs Minister 
Mitchell Sharp noted categorically, 
with no buts or ifs, that there was 
no violation of Indo-Canadian 
agreements Rather, his con 
cern in this press conference was 
on the effects of India's test on the 
nuclear proliferation problem, and 
the questions the test raised about 
India's development priorities 


From the роті of view of 
-Canadians sympathetic to India 
the 
First, how to explain to Canadian 
public — opmion—M P.s, church 
groups, noisy editors, and sup- 
porters of foreign aid to India— 
that the test did not represent a 


issue had two dimensions - 


diversion from peaceful to mul 
tary uses Secondly, westerners in 
general and Canadians in partı- 
cular wondered why Indian 
spokesmen reflecting | ministerial 
decisions, tried to make matters 
appear more devious than they 
really were. 


For instance, analysts noted that 
there were really five aspects which 
had emerged in the aftermath of 
the May test The first reflected 
India’s anti-NPT stance The 
second concerned the potentia] 
developmental uses of peaceful nu- 
clear explosions for tapping oil and 
gas, еіс The third concerned the 
political signals to China and to the 
super powers The fourth aspect 
dealt with the effect on Pakistan 
Finally, there was the possibility that 
with a strategy of strengthenmg 
the nuclear option, India could 
move—slowly ог  rapidly—into 
weapons production if the inter- 
national security environment, and 
particularly the Asian security 
environment, became unfavourable 
to India 


T. such questions the typical 
Indian response—at least in pub- 
lic, 1s that questions about Indian 
security are not a foreigner’s busi- 
ness Whether or not they ought 
to be is a fine abstract question 
But the fact 1s that such questions 
are central to governmental and 
academic analyses and India’s те- 
fusal to discuss them candidly 
wil not stop speculations about 
them Clearly, then, Indians can 
either refuse to participate ın such 
discussions and by default let 
foreigners continue them specu- 
lation Alternatively, Indians can 
participate in foreign discussions’ 
of Indian matters and in the pro- 
cess try to reshape foreign percep- 
tions (or really misperceptions, as 
in the case of the May test) In 
the latter case one can emphasize 
the pomt that political analysis 1s 
really — culture-bound and one 
needs to assess the other side’s 
behavior in terms of the other 
side’s values, attitudes, policies and 
interests, and to try and reshape 
these, according to one’s priorities 


But beyond an immediate public 
relations problem for India lies a 


N 


гі 


larger issue of Canadian miusper- 
ception of India’s intentions and 
its nuclear behavior When the 
issue was still making headlines 
m Canadian newspapers, Mitchell 
Sharp noted a need to re-examine 
the files But if this meant that 
the Department of External Affairs 
in Ottawa was gomg to open its 
files for public 1nspection, such an 
expectation was clearly unrealistic 
For one thing, the files may be 
full of euphoria about the need to 
further the economic uses of peace- 
ful nuclear energy 


The reader should remember 
that during the 1950s there was in 
fact much enthusiasm in western 
scientific circles about the ‘round 
the corner’ gains of PNEs It 15 
reasonable to guess that Indians 
and Canadians justified their atomic 
cooperation m terms of such ex- 
pectations. In fact, one could also 
argue that the economic defence 
of more atomic aid to India was 
probably stronger in Canadian 
views in the 1950s than in Indian 
views, that 1s, 1f one assumes that 
Bhabha had realistic expectations 
about the economic and military 
uses of atomic energy. This is not 
to say that the economic defence 
was or 15 false, only that ıt may 
have been exaggerated by Cana- 
dians and Indians ın the 
bureaucratic process. 


І. seems that there are at least 
three types or roots of Canadian 
reactions to the Indian test The 
first root directs attention. to a 
change ın Canadian attitudes 
towards India—a shift in Cana- 
dian images of India between the 
19505 and the 1960s The image 
of the 1950s was based on a per- 
sonal friendship between St. 
Laurant and Nehru and between 
Bhabha and his Canadian counter- 
parts It was based on a need to 
Strengthen the Commonwealth 
angle and a need to pursue bila- 
teralism with a view to dilute the 
harsh realities of the cold war 
These political needs underlined 
the emergence of Indo-Canadian 
atomic cooperation There were 
cerlam decisions ш principle 


during 1954-58 which expressed 
the Canadian image of India 


In the 1960s—with the appear- 
ance of Lester Pearson as Prime 
Minister—the Canadian image of 
India started to change and it was 
in the early 1960s that the Indo- 
Canadian love affar started to 
cool At least three factors were 
at work Pearson was a NATO 
man rather than a third world 
man and his memoirs (volume IT) 
makes this clear The ICC ex- 
perience scared Canadians and it 
should not be forgotten that almost 
one third of Canadian foreign 
service officers, particularly the 
younger ones, have ICC experience 


Finally, as Canada became 
more involved with American 
approaches to disarmament in the 
1960s—and it is an open secret 
that Canada's image of itself was 
to help Washington—the Indo- 
Canadian focus started to slip 
The first root of change therefore, 
directs attention to a shift in Cana- 
dian images of India's international 
rode during the 1950s and the 
1960s Given this it ıs evident 
that the 1mage of the 1960s rather 
than that of the 1950s underlined 
recent Canadian reactions to the 
test 


Т second root directs atten- 
tion to a problem im Canada's 
NPT diplomacy The single most 
important reason for an Indo- 
Canadian difference of opinion 
during the 1960s centered on the 
Canadian insistence that the need 
was to stop further proliferation 
whereas Indians argued that the 
need was to prevent proliferation 
In other words, in the 1960s, 
Canadian disarmament diplomacy 
was really similar to American 
arms control diplomacy. Lt Gen 
ELM Burns’ concern with the 
need for disarmament—as an 
expression of disarmament attı- 
tudes of the 1930s—was diluted 
by the constramts posed by the 
newly acquired position of the 
US Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency (ACDA). 


It should be noted that India's 
problem with the NPT lay mostly 
with ACDA, and only marginally 
with the State Department ACDA 


needed to justify its existence vis- 
a-vis the US Congress by pro- 
ducing a dramatic agreement, 
Hence the drive towards NPT In 
the bureaucratic in-fighting ш 
Washington, ACDA won over the 
State despite the effort of the 
State’s European division for a 
softer NPT Yet, ACDA lacked 
the political clout to challenge the 
Pentagon The compromise which 
emerged was to accept an arms 
control agreement which did not 
compromise U.S national secu- 
rity Ав applied to India this 
meant 'deterrence and arms con- 
trol?’ for the US and ‘arms control 
but no deterrence’ for India 


T ws, in US-Canadian approach 
to the NPT the policy priority 
was not to produce disarmament, 
or to freeze or cut into the US- 
USSR arms race The policy 
priority was rather to use the 
Soviet-American control agreement 
as а  precedent—as somethmg 
which “pointed to a need and a 
utility—as something which could 
be done and ought to be done—to 
stabilise the Soviet-American 
deterrent, to stabilise the detente 
Thus, if the first root of Canadian 
reaction directs attention to a shift 
of the Canadian policy premises 
from the 1950s to the 1960s, the 
second root of Canadian reaction 
directs attention to NPT becoming 
the central focus for controlling 
further proliferation in Canadian 
thinking What the Indian test 
did was to undermine the centra- 
lity of the NPT. 


The third root of Canadian 
assessment of the Indian test 15 
re-emerging 1n the sense that it 
existed in the 1950s, became sub- 
ordinate to the central position of 
the NPT ın the 1960s and 1s again 
resurfacing as one of the central 
concerns in Canadian diplomacy 
How promising this route 1s in the 
future remains to be seen But 
one thing is clear It restores 
some sort of balance at least in 
policy statements. 


Thus, the Лопе Press Release 
of July 31, 1974, which 15 
the first formal joint statement 
and the first step m the Indo- 
Canadian nuclear ‘dialogue’ in 
the 1970s says as follows *It 
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was clear from the discussions 
that Canada and India are both 
deeply concerned with the danger- 
ous consequences of proliferation 
of nuclear weapons both the 
increase of nuclear arsenals by the 
present nuclear-weapons. States and 
the acquisition. of nuclear weapons 
by other States Both countries 
intend to contribute actively to 
international discussions concern- 
ing nuclear nonproliferation’ 


This is an important starting 
point in the Indo-Canadian dia- 
-logue—a step to modify the initial 
reactions The statement! revives 
a need for Canada and India to 
lean on the super powers to pro- 
duce some real disarmament 
instead of just talking about st 
It balances the concern about 
proliferation by looking at it not 
only in terms of preventing further 
proliferation but also by control- 
ling existing —proliferation—thus 
pointing to the merit of Trivedi's 
concern about vertical and hori- 
zontal proliferation Unsaid in 
this particular statement 15 the 
question whether India is or 1s not 
contributing to nuclear proliferation 
Canadians, of course, have argued 
that since there 1s no technological 
difference between a peaceful test 
and a weapons test, India’s test must 
be presumed to be a weapons test 
But it 25 one thing to say that it 
‘could be’ or ‘may be’ but quite 
another thing to say it 5° It 1s 
this last assertion which 15 cur- 


rently controversial іп Indian 
arguments with their western 
counterparts 


Tre third root of Canadian reac- 
tion—which implies a shift from 
the initial reactions to a more ma- 
ture view of what India 15 really 
doing—is yet to emerge clearly in 
the public view, but its outline can 
be discerned. The shift hes in the 
following changes in western pers- 
pectives—at least Canadian, Ame- 
rican and British Furst, it 15 
clear now that the abstract theory 
of the 1960s which talked of proli- 


1 See also the statement of Canadlan 
Secretary of State, Maceachen, to 
the U N, General Assembly, Sept 
25, 1974 


feration as a chain reaction from 
the 6th to the 16th nuclear wea- 
pon State makes Little sense today 


There is recognition in policy 
circles in the West that there is 
little hard evidence which permits 
one to assert confidently that the 
Indian test uw a step towards 
weapons production In other 
words, there 15 recognition that 
the theoretical rationale under- 
lying the NPT was false and hence 
the logic underlymg the NPT— 
particularly Articles IT, III, V and 
IX—is also false That ıs, even if 
the technology 15 similar (but not 
wholly identical) for a peaceful 
and а military test, so what? 
Underlying the on-going appraisal 
in western policy circles, then, 1s 
a shift in the policy premise 
today the concern 15 not to control 
proliferation, at best it 1s to slow 
1t now 


On the other hand, if pne 
assumes that proliferation, as it 
refers to growth of—() civilian 
reactors, (11) super powers’ nuclear 
weapons, (ш) ‘peaceful explosives 
technology’, and (iv) non-weapon 
nuclear powered submarines, 15 a 
wave of the future, then the ques- 
tion of even slowing proliferation 
is held to be academic 


A. shift or shifts in super 
powers’ NPT behaviour should also 
be- noted, because changes р 
Canadian-British attitudes аге 
cccurring in that context What 
India has done 1s to make explicit 
the defection of the super powers 
from the spirit of the NPT In fact, 
in a little-noticed statement, Soviet 
Ambassador Roshchm noted on 
March 14, 1967 in the Eighteen Na- 
tions Disarmament Conference in 
Geneva that the question of con- 
trolling PNEs for purposes of eco- 
попис development 15 a subject for 
a separate international agreement 
This statement was a part of a 
para which previously noted that 
there was no technological differ- 
ence between peaceful and mili- 
tary explosives technology 


It is significant that the super 
powers have moved towards a view 
that there 1s a difference between 
a peaceful test and a weapons 
test which should be discussed 


between the super powers The 
question of PNEs has also been 
discussed іп panel meetings of the 
IAEA ш Vienna during 1970, 
1971 and 1972 More importantly, 
however, im bilateral agreements 
between the USA and the USSR 
during 1973 and 1974 the issue 15 
under consideration and, theo- 
retically at least, a  dutinctzon 
seems to be emerging between a 
peaceful test and a weapons test 
and a weapons programme 


Ti short, a contrast clearly 
exists between Canadian and 
American views on the Indian 
test In fact, it ıs noteworthy that 
the State Department did not 
even comment on the May 18 test 
When asked for a reaction at the 
State Department briefing on May 
20, a spokesman noted that the 
United States was ‘always’ against 
nuclear proliferation While the 
emphasis on ‘always’ underlined 
an exaggeration, there was no ex- 
plicit statement of fact whether 
India’s test was in fact a weapons 
test and more importantly whether 
П was a step towards a weapons 
program Thus, ıt should not be 
construed from press reports that 
the American attitude implies a 
judgement that the May 18 test 
was a step towards proliferation 
In fact, American agencies who 
have a realistic view of the status 
of India’s nuclear program seem 
to have emphasised the political 
and scientific aspects of the test 
and not its military side 


Canadian atomic energy and 
External Affairs experts, like ex- 
perts in the Pentagon, the CIA 
and the US Embassy ın New 
Deli, have a fairly precise idea 
about the technological and deci- 
sion-making uncertainties in New 
Delhís political environment Yet 
it will take time for Canadians to 
work out their reactions in their 
bureaucratic process, just as it 
took time for Americans to work 
out their reactions after the 1971 
crisis But even if these anticipat- 
ed changes occur, one nagging 
question remains how fast, if at 
all, will Mrs Gandhi’s communi- 
cations organs learn from the 
Indo-Canadian misunderstanding? 


PS 
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jhe energy crisis 


BHARAT WARIAVWALLA 


THE seventeenth of October, 1973, 
18 Just as significant a day as the day 
on which the United States used 
nuclear weapons agamst Japan, the 
day on Which the ' Soviets and the 
Chinese clashed along the Usurn 
River or the day on which Dr Kiss- 
inger secretly flew to China Meet- 
ing ten days after the commencement 
of the fourth Arab-Israeli war, the 
Arab oil producers declared on 17th 
of October, 1973, the cut back 1n 
oil production and the increase by 
70% of the posted price of oil over 
the October 1 level They also de- 
creed oil embargoes against States 
"friendly to Israel Ош became a po- 
tent weapon in the Arab arsenal 
when all other weapons failed to 
secure for them the Israel: withdra- 
wal from Arab territory 


Thus, oil joined hands with. poli- 
tics and the last vestige of negotiat- 
ed arrangements between oil “produ- 
cers and consumers—represented 
by the Teheran agreement of 1972— 
was abandoned. From then on, 
those who possessed oil determined. 
its price and its production levels 
And-they reserved the right to deny 
oil to whomever they considered 
unfriendly 


This is the first time that a part 


of the third world dramatically de- ` 


monstrated 15 political and econo- 
mic power over the rich, industrial, 
‘first world’ But the victory was 
not without grave economic conse- 
quences for a large part of the oil 
importing third world Ву increas- 
ing the cost of energy four fold in 
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less than a year, the oil producers 
have hurt the developed and deve- 
loping countries That huge conglo- 
merate called the third world is 
today distinguished by a small group 
of rich, *oil-haves' and a large group 
of fuel, fertilizer and  food-starved 
“ой-һауе nots’ ‘These  destitutes 
could well be said to belong to the 
fourth world. 


Т. sudden acquisition. of wealth 
and power by the оп producers 
have posed problems and challen- 
ges which have no parallel in 
history These countries with а 
total population less than 300 mil- 
lion, with primitive technology, with 
mulitary capability barely the match 
of tiny Israel and without nuclear 
weapons, have the power to crip- 
ple the economic growth of the de- 
veloped and the developing worlds 
The power they wield 1s largely dis- 
proportionate to their sources of 
power—except ой The large oil 
producers, like Saudi Arabia, Ku- 
wait, Abu Dhabi and Qatar have 
a total population of only 9 mil- 
lion and estimated oil revenues of 
about $60 billion, Never in his- 
tory has a group of States acquir- 
ed wealth so vastly disproportionate 
to their needs, or powers so comple- 
tely unrelated to their achievements 
Only an accident of geology has 
conferred on these States this po- 
wer 


Classical diplomacy has no ans- 
wer to the problems posed by the 
energy crisis, as one consummate 
practitioner of this diplomacy, Dr 
Kissinger, said in his address to the 
Indian Council of World Affairs 
Barely a year has lapsed since the 
full weight of the power of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) has been felt of 
the oil consuming world Hence, 
one can only paint with sweepings 
brush strokes the likely political, 
Strategic and economic implications 
of the wealth and power of a few 
for the many poorer members of 
the third world, or the fourth world, 
merely to indicate their state of po- 
verty 


According to the World Bank 
studies, nearly a bullion people in 
some thirty resource-poor count- 
ries of Africa, Latin America and 


Asia have been adversely affected 
by the 400 per cent increase in the 
cost of oil In order to sustain their 
present levels of ой imports, the 
developing countries will have to pay 
an additional $10 billion a year and 
another $5 billion for the increased 
cost of food and fertilizer Food, 
fuel and fertilizer will make up 
roughly eighty per cent of the ım- 
port ЫП of India, the country worst 
hit among the LDCs (less develop- 
ed countries) Ceylon’s terms of 
trade have worsened to a point 
where 1 will have to export rough- 
ly 8 kilos of tea for a barrel of oil 
compared with 2 kilos for a barrel 
(pre-October 1973 price) 


Of course, the vastly increased 
cost of oil 1mports will affect deve- 
loping countries m varying degrees 
Fast growing exporters like Brazil 
or South Korea, may be 1n a better 
position to pay for increased ener- 
gy cost than slow-growing ones like 
Bangladesh or the countries of the 
sub-Saharan Africa But, on the 
whole, the increased energy cost 
roughly equals the public capital ın- 
flow from the advanced industrial 
countries into developing ones 


Tre LDCs might face a problem 
"graver than the present one of hav- 
ing to pay substantial sums for oil 
imports ‘Their development 15 ın- 
timately tied with the economic well 
being of the industrial West and 
Japan These countries today ex- 
perience economic strains which 
they have not experienced since the 
great depression of the thirties 
The steep rise in the cost of energy 
and the possession by the oil pro- 
ducers of enormous unabsorbed oil 
revenues (estimated to be $60 
billion) have seriously dislocated the 
economy of the industrial world 


Echoing the despondency and 
alarm struck by President Ford in 
his speech to the World Energy 
Conference in Detroit, Dr Kissinger 
.Said in his address to the UN on 
September 23, ‘the developed 
nations find the industrial civiliza- 
tion built up over centuries іп јео; 
pardy Inflation, recession and 
mounting unemployment in the 
industrial world are not wholly 
caused by the energy crisis, but ıt 
has accentuated them to a point 


where a general economic collapse 
of the West 15 not 1inconceivable. 
Whatever little the developing 
countries have achieved in the last 
two decades will be destroyed by 
the global economic breakdown 


The energy crisis has dashed the 
hopes of the Second Development 
Decade which set forth a minimum 
objective of 6 per cent annual 
growth for the LDCs In the Worla 
Bank's view, an external assistance 
of $10-12 billion a year would be 
needed to sustam a modest rate of 
growth. This sum is nowhere in 
sight 


I, would seem natural for those 
who have been impoverished and 
whose prospects of development 
crippled to forge a common front 
against the oil producers Yet, no 
developing country has spoken 
against the decision of the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) to raise the oil price 
four fold. The lingermg mystique 
of the unity of the third world 
might perhaps explain why none 
of its members has criticized the 
policy of its oil rich confreres The 
beliet that the prosperity of the 
West has rested on its ‘pillaging 
the raw materials of the East 1s 
deeply held by the leaderships of 
the third world Thus, what OPEC 
did was merely to redress a cen- 
tury of economic /mjustice' which 
the raw material-consuming West 
had inflicted on the raw material- 
producing East India which would 
like to set up a grouping of the 
iron ore exporters to realize a 
better price for ıt or Zaire and 
Zamb:a for their copper, are scar- 
cely 1n a position to blame the oil 
producers for demanding more for 
Шеп depleting asset 


To call the oil producers cal- 
lous towards the needs of the de- 
veloping countries would be an 
exaggeration It 15 less out of 
concern and more out of fear 
of being alienated from the 
third world that the oil producers 
are prepared to share a part of 
their riches with the oi consu- 
mers Iran, Iraq, Kuwait or Abu 
Dhabi still tenaciously claim to 
belong to the third world Their 
aid to developing countries 1s only 
a fraction of their oi revenues 


According to IMF, the flow of offi- 
cial economic assistance to deve- 
loping countries amounted to $86 
billion during January-September 
1974—ess than a tenth of their 
unabsorbed surplus oil revenues 


At no time have the Arab and 
the non-Arab oil producers сопсел- 
ved their demand for a higher price 
of their produce as the beginning of 
a struggle to change the present 1n- 
ternational economic order 1n favour 
ot the developed world The fact 
that much of their oil money 15 1n- 
vested or loaned to the West should 
disprove the tall claims made by 
some oil producers like Algeria at 
the UN session on raw materials 
that their battle 1s also the battle of 
developing countries against deve- 
loped ones 


The cıl producers have the re- 
sources to undertake an aid program- 
me on the scale of the Marshal Plan 
for the third world But this would 
гедшїе the kind of leadership that 
1s not im sight 1n the oil producing 
States The richest and the most 1n- 
fluential among them, Saudi Arabia 
and Iran, are basically conservative 
with a bias for a stable economic 
order All the fulminations of the 
Shah of Iran agamst the West are 
still about curbing inflation there - 
As he said ш his press conference 
on November 2 the price of oil will 
be related to twenty or thirty 
commodities which Iran imports 
because, as he elaborated, ‘if we can- 
not link the price of oil with the 
price of inflation, there will not 
be any pressure or incentive for 
the industrial world to check in- 
flation ’ 


The Shah and the conservative 
German Chancellor, despite the so- 
ciatist label he sports are one when 
it comes to curing the West of 1n- 
flaton Тһе ой producers might 
well become partners rather than 
disrupters of the existing economic 
order, if ıt could be reconstructed 
from the wreckage left by the 
Conolly coup іп August 1971. 


eligion may well further divide 
the rich and poor of the third world 
The larger and richer part of the 
OPEC consists of countres that 
are Muslim Iran, of course, 1s a 
case by itself But among the Arab 


oil producers, the influential Saudi 
Arabia and Libya are theocratic 
States, regardless of the labels of 
their regimes Colonel Gaddafi 
sees the world divided into a group 
of industrialized countries, a group 
of Islamic countries and the third 
world The Saudi monarch would 
have little hesitation in accepting 
the distinction between Islamic and 
non-Islamic States 


But, stress on religion could weil 
produce cleavages between the 
Islamic and non-Islamic countries 
At the conference of the foreign 
ministers of Islamic States last 
June in Kuala Lumpur, the ques- 
tion whether they should directly 
aid Muslim munorities in non- 
Muslim countries was raised The 
pioposal never got beyond the dis- 
cussion stage, but the conference, 
despite Indonesian efforts to mode- 
rate it, passed a resolution calling 
upon the Philippines to desist from 
killing Muslims 


Malaysia’s dispute with the Phi- 
lippines over Sabah probably pro- 
vided a greater motive for Malay- 
sia to support this call than its 
concern for the Philippine Mus- 
lims Вш, arms purchased by 
Colonel Gaddafi have reached the 
Philippe Muslims through Sabah 
Then, the demand by the Tha: 
Muslims for autonomy, if active- 
ly supported from outside, could 
produce domestic instabihty in 
Thailand The stability of the 
ASEAN region might be disturb- 
ed by the Arab intervention into 
this region 


Å. frica would be anotber area 
where emphasıs on Islam could 
produce tensions between Muslim 
and non-Muslim communities 
Many African States are multira- 
cial. and Nigeria and Sudan are 
still healing the scars of civil and 
religious wars The weight of 
Arab oil money is felt 1n. Africa 
It ıs largely Libyan money which 
is responsible for the severance 
of diplomatic ties between Israel 
and many African States Re- 
sentment of Africans towards the 
Arab States has already come into 
the open The 11th session of the 
Organization of African Unity pro- 
duced a bitter wrangle between the 


pro-Arab and pro-African candidat- 
es for the post of the Secretary-Ge- 
neral of the Organization 


P an-Islamism 1s not a movement 
with well-defined goals nor with a 
well-knit organization, except the 
weak Islamic Secretariat Under 
its rubric, conservative monarchs, 
radical presidents, a messianic colo- 
nel and moderate prime munisters 
periodically meet The heads ot 
over forty Islamic States have met 
twice and their foreign munisten. 
Lve times in tbe past five years. 
Yet ıt is the bond of religion which 
brings countries as diverse as 
Morocco and Malaysia, Iraq and 
Indonesia together That perhaps 
1s Just as important to note as the 
divisions among them 


At forums where the sole crite- 
rion for a participating State is the 
religion it professes, the Islamic 
States talk about dangers to their 
faith and express concern for the 
spiritual well-being of the faithful 
ш the non-Islamic countries. 
Thus, the ill-treatment of the Mus- 
hm minoriües in India and the 
Philippines become subjects for dis- 
cussion It would be like conven- 
ing a meeting of the Catholic coun- 
tries to discuss the plight of the 
Irish Catholics in Northern Ire- 
land 


It ıs difficult to foresee what 
momentum Pan-Islamism ҰШ 
gather Some countries who ad- 
here to this faith. have the wealth 
and the power seriously to affect 
the developed and the under- 
developed worlds Today they wish 
to liberate Jerusalem Tomorrow 
they might raise the question of 
the Muslim minority in the Soviet 
Union 


The energy crisis has further di- 
vided the third world countries, 
Prosperity and perhaps even re- 
ligion divide the oil haves from 
the oi have-nots of the third world 
It 1s with the first world that the 
oil producers interact, economically 
and politically Their wealth re- 
mains more secure in the economic 
system of the first world than any- 
where else And it 1s to the West 
they turn for a political settlement 
of their conflict with Israe 
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THE crisis of the Indian political 
system persists Indeed, it gets 
deepened’ as the year 1974 15 end- 
ing Тһе fundamentals of the 
system, its processes and the style 
of functioning are being question- 
ed as never before The credibility 
of the government has been so 
seriously eroded during the course 
of the year that both 1ts legitimacy 
and stability 1s at stake Ап entire 
winter session of the Parliament 
got so ‘possessed’ by the licence 
scandal and charges of corruption 
and mismanagement, that normal 
legislative business was more or 
less suspended The ruling Con- 
gress Party 15 in a quandary and 
the leadership 1s bewildered at the 
creasing dimension of the crisig 
And this needs a systematic and 
ramified analysis ! 


What are the roots of the crisis? 


‘Is it a crisis of the structure, 


Reforming the system 


RASHEEDUDDIN KHAN 


the functioning, or the value- 
system within which the demo- 
cratic system 15 working? Is 
it mainly economic or a mix of 
social, economic and political? 15 
tt a reconcilable or an irreconcil- 
able crisis? If it 1s the former, then 
what are the steps one can envis- 
age for overcoming it? If it ıs the 
latter, then 1s it leading to the 
collapse of the system? If so, what 
are the alternatives? 


To begin at the beginning, one 
might expostulate that in the ulti- 
mate analysis the roots of the crisis 
that acquired alarming proportions 
during the year are traceable to the 
very character and composition of 
the Indian civilization, particularly 
as manifested in the contemporary 
post-colonial and nascent-democra- 
tic stage of 1ts historic growth It 
1s a crisis born out of the dialectics 
of change It ıs a crisis inherent 
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in the transition of a feudal, ex- 
colomal country into a liberal 
democracy, made worse by the 
contradiction between proclamation 
and performance, between policy 
formulation and its implementation, 
and facilitated by the design of 
the opposition to embarrass and 
dislodge the ruling party. 


Le us briefly look at three 
aspects of the crisis: the crisis of 
policy goals; of the values that 
impinge on the performance, and 
the crisis of pertormance itself. 


Over the years, almost as a 
legacy of the struggle agamst 
British colonial dommation and 
their indigenous allies, the .feudal, 
communal and propertied strata, 
and more so after the achievement 
of national independence, a con- 
sensus had been built around the 
goals/1deals of democracy, socia- 
lism and secularism. The Congress, 
first as a movement and later as 
the rulmg party im independent 
India, provided the platform for 
the articulation and adoption of 
these goals/1deals. Yet after 27 
years of national independence, 
why have these goals/ideals re- 
mained operationally no more than 
slogans, as part of the political 
rhetoric and vote-catching devise, 
notwithstanding the stabilization 
of the legal-structural base for 
democracy? 


Defaults can be identified both 
at the level of conceptualization 
and operationalization—indeed the 
two may be perceived as stages of 
the same fallacy. There has been 
an inherent semantic confusion and 
ideological ambivalence about each 
of the goal/ideal Democracy was 
reduced not only to the formal 
political and legal-structural level, 
but meant in effect an apparatus 
devised for obtammg mass-support 
for elite ends (which did include 
certain concessions to mass-groups 
—and this 1s m keepmg with the 
‘contradictions’!) and what шау 
be pithily called quinquimal man- 
date of the adult franchise for 
legitimising an on-going power- 
Structure. 


Socialism is a term that under- 
went a long process of definition, 


dilution, re-evaluation, mutation 
and eclectic transformation at the 
hands of the now weak, now strong, 
socialist group/faction/front 1n the 
Congress. For years the Congress 
constitution spoke of ‘cooperative 
commonwealth’ as the goal of 
Indian democracy. This Fabian 
euphemism for a sort of mult- 
class State of national reconcilia- 
tion, was at one stage (Avadi ses- 
sion, 1956) changed to ‘socialistic 
pattern of society’, and then (at 
Amritsar session, 1962) to ‘socialist 
pattern’. 


And when the stage was set at 
the Bhubaneshwar session of the 
Congress іп 1964, to discard the 
prefixes and the suffixes despite 
much opposition of the traditional 
Congressmen and to use ‘the 
singular word socialism to under- 
hne the democratic-socialist goal 
of Indian democracy, by a strange 
irony of circumstances whose sym- 
bolism cannot be lost, the mam 
driving force for Congress socia- 
lism, ‘the gentle colossus’ Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, had the shattermg 
paralytic stroke resulting т his 
death 1n May 1964 To be sure, 
in essence, socialism, ‘with its 
earlier and more honest phrasing 
as ‘socialist pattern’, meant no 
more than vague egalitarianism, an 
impulse struggling to become а 
policy, a desire to reduce the gulf 
between the Very rich and the very 
poor, almost reminiscent of the pre- 
Marxian utopian-socialist *do-good- 
ers’ and social reformers 


S escis in the imagination of 
devout Congressmen and many 
othe: well-meanmg nationalists, 
meant no more than political re- 
conciliation of communities and 
harmonisation of communalism 
The argument was that individual 
communalism is bad but multiple 
communalism held m balance by 
State power leads to compulsory 
toleration and unavoidable appre- 
ciation of each other, by mutual 
acceptance of each other's separate 
"identity. To chant Vedas alone ot 
recite the Quran singly at a State 
or national function would be 
communal, non-secular But to 


simultaneously chant the Vedas, 
recite the Quran, sing the Psalms 
of David, tread passages from 
Dhammapada, and listen to the 
devotional songs of the Sikhs, the 
Parsees and the Jains, would be 
the pure assertion of secularism 
and indication of national integra- 
tion! 


Secularism meant, so to say, 
compound communalism, resulting 
in the cheerful fusion of all 
religious symbols, idioms and social 
rituals through the theosophical 
Кат-Кашт approach to politics, 
sanctified by no less a leader than 
the father of the nation, Mahatma 
Gandhi (Says a Persian poet: If 
crooked be laid the first brick by 
the mason/till the stars then, the 
edifice would rise crooked!) 


The madequate conceptualisation 
resulted, as could have been expec- 
ted most logically, m vitiating the 
national goals/ideals at the more 
-lmportant and basic level, the 
operational level. Suffice 1t to note 
that 1n the quarter century of the 
workmg of the system, much of 
the content of democracy as an 
Instrument of generating forces 
conducive to the completion of the 
unfinished social revolution and of 
restructuring economic relations 
between classes of people, has been 
badly distorted. Socialism, even ш 
its mild, diluted, compromised for- 
mulation, has been all but repudia- 
ted. And secularism, although still 
remaining a formal ideal of almost 
all the parties, has been honoured 
more in its breach than ın its 
observance. What 15 more, it has 
been so spontaneously subverted 
by the leaders and the masses in 
the euphoria created by neo-reli- 
gious revivalism as part of national 
identity, that the very concept 
needs vigorous re-statement 


Ы sum-up (by over-drawing the 
picture to underlme the challenge) 
one might state that a major aspect 
of the crisis 1s that democracy has 
been distorted, socialism repudia- 
ted and secularism subverted 1n the 
wake of the performance of the 
system. 


If one looks deeper at the 
contradiction of the system, parti- 
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cularly relevant to the dynamics of 
power, one cannot fail to perceive 
the correlation between thé politi- 
cal power-elite and its political- 
cum-financial base. The fact of 
the matter 1s that the power-elite 
that became the beneficiary and 
legatee of the withdrawing British 
colonial system, had its political 
support from a cross-section of the 
people from all walks of life, parti- 
cularly since Congress become a 
mass movement, but nevertheless 
its financial base squarely rested on 
the landed aristocracy, domunant 
caste-groups, and traditional 
vaishya business communities (the 
banias, the marwaris, the shaukars, 


the chettiars, the komits, the 
the baggals, etc) in the rural 
hinterland, and ш the emerg- 
mg national bourgeoisie (the 


Birlas, the Singhanias, the Wal- 
chands, the Srirams, et al,) the 
expanding mercantile class (trad- 
ers, shop-keepers, investors) and 
intelligentsia (lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, teachers) in the 
urban-metropolitan centres. The 
working-class and the poor and 
small peasantry, by and large 
remained attracted to eather gimger- 
groups within the Congress or to 
one or the other trade-unions and 
kisan-sabhas affiliated to the grow- 
mg number of socialist groups and 
factions. 


Come independence, and with the 
transference of power to the Cong- 
ress, the financial base comprising 
the same classes and strata extend- 
ed still further, to enjoy the bene- 
fit of national independence! In 
an unequal society like India 
(fragmented by vertical divisions 
between the propertied and the 
non-propertied, the educated and 
the illiterate, the dominant castes, 
and the low-born, and by horizon- 
tal cleavages between the rural and 
the urban and regional variations) 
the benefits and bounties of a de- 
mocratic State run by an ideology- 
free party were bound to be un- 
equal. 


SS шалу, precisely because of 
the unequal nature of society, the 
equal application of laws and equal 
availability of opportunities result- 


ed in maintaming if not increas- 
ing inequahty rather than ш 
decreasing ıt This is more than 
evident from almost all indices 
of material development in the last 
two and a half decades. Th’ role 
of money-power is apparent ш all 
liberal democracies, but more so 
in those of the third world, where 
the positive equation between 
‘money’ and ‘power’ has been re- 
cently — established. Whosoever 
dominates tne national economy, 
dommates also national politics. 


This truism was categorically 
mentioned in the pages of the 
Federalist by the founding fathers 
of American democracy, and its 
relevance cuts across all national 
boundaries. Should it then be di- 
fficult to conclude that the financial 
base of the ruling elite conditioned 
the nature of its ‘democratic’ com- 
mitment and pre-determined the 
lines of the performance of the 
political system m India? 


Iia political system at the 
critical federal level is run by the 
Congress as the stable dominant 
party, which has almost become a 
permanent establishment at the 
Centre, whose popular votes singly 
have continuously been more than 
jointly of all the other parties bar- 
ring the 1ndependents (Percentage 
of Congress popular votes: 1952- 
44 99%, 1957-47.78%,  1962- 
44 73%, 1967 - 40 739%, 1971- 
43 689) and seven to nme other 
parties spanning the ideological 
spectrum from the CPI, and since 
1967 the CPI(M), to SSP, PSP 
(since dissolved) SP, Jana Sangh, 
Swatantra (recently dissolved and 
merged into BLD), Congress-O 
and DMK (jomt percentage of 
popular votes of the non-Congress 
opposition’ 1957-25 26%, 1962- 
31.08%, 1967-3547% 1971- 
34 16%) 


The point to remember ıs that 
with the obvious exception of thg 
two communist partes, the poli- 
tical-financial base of the so-called 
competing parties of India 1s more 
or less the same, with certain sec- 
tions within a class conglomeration 
tilting towards one or the other 


party, largely to extend its own 
area of political influence ‘both 
within the ruling party and the 
Opposition parties, and partly out 
of attraction for or disenchantment 
with, particular elite-factions with- 
in the parties ) 


І ndeed, the ‘umbrella character’ 
of the Congress has been such as 
to include withm its fold a wide 
range of ideological, caste, regional 
and interest groups, mutually anta- 
gonistic to each other, but united 
by a common bond of survival in 
the successful ruling party, in the 
hope of changing its direction and 
policies to suit their sectional pur- 
poses Being an ‘open-party’, 1deo- 
logically-free, permanent as a 
power-base but ‘flexible’ in the 
style of its politics, the Congress 
raises hopes m many, and rarely 
belies confidence, even then іп just 
a few. It is no wonder therefore 
to see some of the erstwhile stal- 
warts of the PSP and SSP, CPI 
and even Cong-O cheerfully rub- 
bing shoulders with each other and 
working under the glare of the 
charismatic eye of the one and 
the only, for the glory of the om- 
nibus Congress Party. 


Indeed, what 1s more significant 
1$ the fact that the ideological, re- 
gional and caste  sub-factions 
within the Congress, are bigger in 
number and more vared an their 
representation than 1n some of the 
‘exclusive’ parties. For instance, 
there were more Jats 1n the Cong- 
ress than 1n the former BKD, more 
PSP-SSP characters inside the 
Congress than in both the parties 
(at least singly, xf not also jointly) 
more scheduled caste and more 
tribals in the Congress than in thé 
Republican Party or the Jhar- 
khand Party, more rajas, feudals, 
kulaks, commercial elite and. vested 
interests 1n tbe Congress than either 
in the now defunct Swatantra 
Party or in the new BLD, and more 
conservative, narrow-minded Hain- 
dus, Mushms and Sikhs than 
respectively in the Jana Sangh, 
Muslim League or the Akali Dal. 


The multi-class, trans-regional, 
cross-communal and  anter-caste 


composition of the Congress 1s both 
из strength and weakness. The 


triumph of numbers 1s vitiated by 


the dilution of cohesion and the 
amorphousness of policy perspec- 
tive What remains 15 nothing 
moore than a political power-base 
and an invincible leadership, 
managing successive electoral vic- 
tories, but doing precious little in 
the inter-election period 


Power, it seems, has been stabi- 
ей as ап end im itself and not 
as a means for the fulfilment of so- 
cio-economic goals То borrow 
Mao’s picturesque phrase, it 15 
true that ‘politics 1s not an invita- 
tion to a tea-party’. Likewise while 
correcting Mao by the experience 
of Indian democracy, one might 
also say that power does not flow 
only from the barrel of a gun, but 
also from the slit of a ballot-box! 
Nevertheless, neither does the func- 
tion of a political system end by 
repos; power in a party or par- 
ties, nor does the role of the 
party or parties m power end by 
the mere acquisition, maintenance 
and expansion of power Power 
for what?—1s the question The 
lnkage of ends, and means 15 the 
very essence of a political system, 
particularly when the system tends 
to stabilise а total-State (See tha 
author's article under the sáme- 
heading ın SEMINAR (173 India 
1973 January 1974: 38-45) 


Like similarity im the political- 
financial base, the opposition 
parties are also in tune with the 
Congress in so far as their own 
perception of the political system 
and power 18 concerned Most of 
them have formed governments, 
singly or in coalitions in the States 
of the Union, at one or the other 
time But, with the possible ex- 
ception of the CPI and CPI(M) 
munitmes іп Kerala and West 
Bengal, (whose  political-financial 
base, as mentioned earlier, 1s dif- 
ferent 1n 115 class composition) none, 
not even the DME, have shown 
that they can use the system for 
radical restructuring of the society. 
On the contrary, the BED, Swatan- 
tra and Jana Sangh governments 
in the States created more problems 
than they could solve, not the least 


bemg tbe law and order situation. 
The DMK 1s so completely messed 
up m Tamil Nadu that the less 
said the better. 


Even the communists have at best 
pursued — salutory — land-reforms, 
better labour and housing policies 
and at worst talked about the des- 
truction of the system from with- 
in, once they are ш power How 
inadequate the reforms have been 
and how hollow the talk of des- 
truction, needs no further com- 
ments That the communists have 
developed ın the last 25 years а 
style of parliamentary opposition 1n, 
India 15 manifest, but what 1s equal- 
ly manifest 1s that they have failed 
to evolve a viable strategy of con- 
ducting themselves as a party m 
power in a State or States of the 
Union, without bemg m power at 
the federal centre. 


This 15 essentially because the 
communists nowhere in the world 
have had to face such an ideologi- 
cally novel and tactically difficult 
situation Considering the elabo- 


“rate coercive power of the State, 


armed insurrection 1s more or less 
ruled out as a method of captunng 
power The continental size of 
the polity, which 1s administered 
as a total State, precludes the type 
of revolutionary activities that had 
brought into being radical regimes 
in other parts of the world. Тһе 
parliamentary road to socialism 1s 
no bed of roses Further, there 1s 
no model to emulate So the task 
1$ perious. ~ 


The characterisation ої the 
Indian situation is also somewhat 
complex The mainstream of the 
communists recognise India as a 
national andependent republic, 
whose bourgeois-democratic cons- 
titution, laws and political am- 
biance allows a measure Of 
autonomous functioning to various 
competing classes and their parties 
and groups on the one hand, and 
whose foreign policy onentation 
has played an ‘mnovative role’ in 
world politics (to borrow Brezhnev’s 
expression). 


The adherance to co-existence 
(so neatly formulated and popu- 
larly known as principles of Рапсћ- 


sheel), the policy of non-alignment 
against power-blocs and general 
support to the struggling people 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
has evoked abiding and expanding 
support of the Soviet Union and 
the socialist States (barrmg China) 
and the solidarity of the third 
world countries The combina- 
ton of a progressive foreign 
policy and liberal domestic policies 
makes the task of ideologically- 
oriented opposition, to put -ıt 
mildly, quite difficult. Hence the 
confusion 1n communist tactics! 


“Аы is another aspect of the 
crisis, namely, the crisis of values 
that impinge on the performance 
of the system Rampant poverty 
and rampant imndiscipline are the 
two most striking features of the 
Indian body-politic today. From 
top to bottom, from corner to cor- 
ner there 1s indiscipline 


The road to mdiscipline has been 
paved not only by the acts of omis- 
sion of the government but also 
by the acts of commussion of the 
ruling Congress Party and the op- 
position parties, almost as a part- 
nership in political perversion Are 
we sure that the most important 
apex imstitution of the political 
system, the supreme Parliament of 
India, has set the pace and trend 
for rectifymg national imdisciplme 
by establishing norms of decorum 
and serious work? 


Is it not disquieting to see how 
the Lok Sabha and the Rajya 
Sabha conduct their business? 
Noises, shouts, tantrums, thumping, 
abuses, flouting of rules, disres- 
pect to the Chair, scant respect to 
Precious time and the money of 
the tax-payer (approximately it has 
been calculated that Rs. 400 per 
minute durmg question hour and 
Rs. 300 per minute, 15 the average 
cost of running the Parliament)— 
is this the only method of parha- 
mentary functioning? Is it that 
some honourable members perceive 
in the destruction of the Parliament, 
the only method of radical change? 


One wonders how any construc- 
tive thinking, fruitful discussion 
and positive business can be trans- 
acted in a contmuous atmosphere 
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of tension and uproar. Опе is ter- 
rified to reflect as to what 1mpres- 
sion a cross-section of the citizenry 
that comes to visit the Parliament— 
the civil servants sitting in their 
little boxes in each of the Cham- 
bers, the common man drawn from 
various walks of life, observing 
from the galleries, the group of 
school children and college students 
visitng their nation's most con- 
crete embodiment of the democratic 
will, must be carrymg with them, 
and more than that as to what con- 
sequential behaviour pattern as a 
chain-reaction must be manifest- 
ing ш ther own work-style 


Had imdiscipline been only а 
moral lapse it would have been 
bad enough but, what 1s worse, it 
permeates the entire arena of so- 
оа] activity. Politics, economy, 
education, administration, business, 
culture and family, on almost 
every segment of collective life the 
shadow of indiscipline falls, and 
Бу every passing day the shadow 
gets lengthened. 


I nefficiency and — corruption— 
about which every saint wails and 
every sinner talks aloud!—are 
but two mstitutionalized aspects of 
indiscipline А disorderly style of 
parliamentary functioning, tolera- 
tion of inefficiency and indifference 
to corruption, have become part of 
India’s political culture The roots 
of indiscipline and corruption іп 
India can be traced partly to tradi- 
tional socral-mores and value-sys- 
tem and partly to political liberties 
sanctified by a democratic cons- 
titution within an unequal society, 
that has given leverage to the vest- 
ed interests to exploit, to parties, 
groups and factions to organise pro- 
tests, demonstrate opposition and 
wreck the system according to their 
capacity, and to everyone to shout, 
agitate and participate m every 
conceivable activity until the law 
takes 1ts own course 


National liberty and the liberties 
of the nationals has degenerated 
into an invitaton to chaos and 
anarchy. Populist slogans and 
ла с politics find congenial 
atmosphere under the conditions of 
a mixed economy, passmg through 
inflationary conditions, all round 


shortages, mass unemployment, 
encroaching famme conditions, 
mis-management and conspicuous 
corruption. 


( scio -should be seen not 
merely as an unethical act of an 
individual functionary but as a 
symptom of a wider disease in 


'the society that breeds and sustains 


it. Corruption as a social pheno- 
menon is not only a legacy from 
the colonial rule but. more than 
that, ıt has come to us from the 
millenia of feudalism, autocracy 
and the hierarchical ascriptive st- 
ructure of the mequitous caste so- 
ciety. The payment of graft and 
bribe, of what 1s properly known 
us ‘greasing the palm’, had been 
institutionalized and — legitimised 
for ages ш almost all parts of the 
country ` 


It ıs well-known that many lower- 
cadre functionaries, particularly on 
the executive-admimistrative side 
like the office clerk, the village 
patel, the pattedar, the patwari, 
the tahsidar, the thanedar and in 
some cases even lower judicial offi- 
cers like munsif-magistrate, had 
almost a fixed, well-recognized and 
time-honoured amount determined 
for their nazrana (offering) It was 
socially so much accepted as a 
normal part оға man's emoluments, 
that at the time of arrangmg mar- 
riages both the parties would free- 
ly talk of the actual pay and more 
pleefully about the ‘over-and-above 
perquisites’, (what m Hyderabad 
was known as Ooparki-amadani or 
balai amadam—ancidentally,. іп 
every Indian language there 1s an 
equivalent term for this part of the 
emoluments). 


In fact, there 18 evidence to show 
that an elaborate structure of 
percentages of the graft money 
was worked out. (In our childhood 
we even heard that our beloved 
ruler, the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
head of the premuer princely state 
in India and reputed to be one of 
the richest men im the world, 
accepted not only the nazrana in 
public  durbars whose number 
depended among other things oh 
the birth of sons in the karem but 
also graciously permitted those of 
his loyal subjects who could afford 


the privilege of offermg monetary 
consideration for royal favours 
expected, to do so Later, ıt was 
even rumoured that the munister- 
in-waiting had fixed a ceiling for 
such a special иагғапа and also а 
certain modest percentage for him- 
self to undertake the delicate task 
of submitting the tribute to His 
Exalted Highness) 


In India, the political revolution 
has still not changed the socal 
structure and deep-rooted tradi 
tional value premises and style of 
inter-personal communication and 
transactions А bulk of our peo- 
ple, almost 80 per cent, are rural 
based, and even the urban popula- 
tion, by and large, has rural roots 
and feudal values. Therefore, re- 
verence to rulers, leaders, village 
and caste elders, administrators 
and propertied status-groups con- 
tinues. 


In independent India, only the 
location of power has shifted from 
feudal and colontal masters to 
democratically elected rulers and 
legally recruited civil service. But, 
old habits die hard and the pattern 
of inter-pemsonal and inter-group 
relations persists. People give 
and take graft and bribe as an 
ordinary part of the transaction, 
and the one who neither gives nor 
takes 15 considered a deviant—be 
he an eccentric, a samt, a self- 
Soe ala egotist or just an ordinary 
fool! 


S uccess is a highly rated value 
in every human society, and has 
been at every stage of human his- 
tory But, m a competitive bour- 
geois or elitist feudal ethos—or in 
a situation like that ın India where 
both the bourgeois and feudal 
elements fuse beautifully under 
democratic dispensation,—success 15 
a value that over-rides all other 
values in social life. You are 
damned if you are not successful. 
As long as you manage to ‘arrive’, 
it 18 1inconsequential as to how you 
really managed it! А successful 
politician, a successful film-star, a 
successful-businessman | (includmg 
entrepreneur, trader, investor, con- 
tractor and ай money-changers) 
and a successful smuggler are the 
four most outstanding proto-types 


о! а success story They are most 
sought-after by all the relevant 
social groups and their lives and 
stories are most cheerful publi- 
cised by the ‘enlightened’ media of 
democratic India 


One might surmise that this 
quadrangle of success and their 
hangers-on constitutes the biggest 
elite group 1n the country And it 
might be added that this 15 the 
elite group that patronises corrup- 
tion and presides ovei the genera- 
tion, flow and expansion of black 
money Indeed, their justification 
18 that corruption 1s functional It 
is an input into development It 
motivates people to act ana act 
fast It facilitates economic actı- 
vity by cutting bureaucratic delays 
and procedural bottle-necks Ап 
uncorrupt man neither eats, nor 
allows others to eat He 1s a dog 
in the manger Не 15 a dubious 
saint but a definite social liability 
A corrupt man is essentially a 
‘doer’, that 1s why he is corrupt! 


Within the framework of such a 
social ethos whose dimensions of 
freedom are well protected by a 
‘neutral’ democracy that 15 1deolo- 
gy-free and value-free, run by an 
‘open’ government and opposed by 
an equally ‘open’ opposition ш 
conditions of an ‘open’ society, how 
does one counter such an ‘impec- 
cable’ logic that provides rationale 
for indiscipline and corruption? 


Tre result 16 that there is ‘poli- 
tical permussiveness’ all around 
The industrially advanced western 
bourgeois-liberal societies are faced 
with the problems of ‘sexual-per- 
mussiveness' Our developing de- 
mocratic society is faced with 
problem of ‘political permissive- 
ness’ Anything goes—sab chalta 
һа, is the rmgmg slogan of the 
compatriots, which reflects ш 
language an abiding social value 
And they live up to what they 
proclaim Every party pursues its 
partisan interests without pausing 
to ponder about the repercussions 
on the system Absolute pursuit of 
power and absolute success ш that 
pursuit are the main considerations. 


No one talks any more about 
ends and means No one 1s bothe- 


red about the rules of the parlia- 
mentary game and boundary 
maintenance You talk about the 
norms and you are told that you 
are an idealist, a theoretician—a 
polite way of dismissing you as an 
irrelevant buffoon or an impractical 
ass! 


Is there any surprise therefoie 
that social attitudes like these are 
contributing to the de-stabilization 
of the system? Will not the demo- 
cratic system working 1n conditions 
of an indisciplined society, made 
worse by the indisciplined style of 
political agitation, tend to destroy 
its very basis and vitality? There 
є ah appalling Jack of direction and 
a conspicuous absence of the poli- 
tical will to break through Neither 
the ruling party nor the opposition 
has any coherent strategy for the 
radical transformation of one of 
the world’s most  indisciplined 
societies into a purposeful polity. 


B ut the worst aspect of the crisis 
is ш the realm of the performance 
of the system To begin with, let us 
keep the problem m perspective 
Achievements should be noted for 
a realistic appraisal And the 
achievements are that stable politi- 
cal institutions have been built at 
the five levels of the federal gov- 
ernmental  structure—the Union 
and the State and the three teir 
Panchayati-raj operating at the 
disirict, block and village levels. 


An effective political integration 
has taken place within the conti- 
nental territorial sovereignty of the 
republic Ап infra-structure of a 
viable market system has been 
stabilized The industrial base has 
been well laid An impressive 
defence structure has been created. 
The distinction between civil autho- 
rity and imulitary has been scrupul- 
ously maintamed Enforcement of 
law and tne protection of indivi- 
dual rights has been satisfactory 
Institutions of science and techno- 
logy breathe with creative activity 
aad have quite an impressive record 
of research and innovation. Tite- 
racy has decreased, physical expan- 
sion of higher education has taken 
place, 1n certain areas of knowledge 
4 new confidence and resurgence of 


active thinking ıs noticeable The 
freedom of the press and the media 
has by and large been well protec- 
ted Political liberties have been 
zealously guarded Foreign policy 
has been a marked success 


In brief, India has emerged as 
a stable power in South Asia, on 
whose democratic survival and 
success depends the peace and 
tranquillity of the entire region 
Therefore, one might infer that the 
crisis is not so much of the stiuc- 
ture—which nevertheless needs 
certam adaptations and modifica- 
tions—but of the functioning and 
performance of the system 


d. sss has just not. been any 
performance worth noting during 
the year 1974, except if one 1s 
thinking of the nuclear implosion 
for peaceful purposes as part of 
the performance The economy 1s 
moving at a snail's speed, 1f it 15 
not at a stand-still Inflation 1s 
crippling the standards of every 
section of the people. 


Let us quickly look at some 
revealing indices The general price 
level rose by 30% in 12 months, 
and retail prices shot up by 40%, 
money supply was up by 16% and 
deficit financing increased to the 
tune of nearly four times the sum 
in 1971-72 The per capita 1ncome 
is probably lower than it was a 
decade ago. The number of un- 
employed goes up by 8,000 every 
day There are about 30 mullion 
jobless ш India Population 15 
tocreasing by about 13 million a 
year (a figure equal to the total 
population of Australia!) 225 mil- 
lion people are so poor that they 
cannot afford even a diet sufficient 
in calories The labour force, 
already around 200 поп, 15 
stated to rise by 70-80 mullion in 
the next decade Eighty per cent of 
the people are scattered im half a 
million villages, but 20% of the 
urban population around 110 mil- 
lion is a very big number in an 
absolute sense And. therefore, 
even if the unrest 1s restricted to 
the urban areas, its dimension in 
terms of numbers 1s staggering and, 
what 1s more relevant, within the 
framework of urban-located power 
politics, its effectiveness 1s more 
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deadly Governments food pro- 
curement and distribution. system 
of essential commodities 1s at the 
mercy of those very trader-profit- 
eers whom the government had 
sought to drive out of the wheat 
trade 


The economy has no resources to 
import the ой it needs Engineers 
and workers in power plants have 
begun to sabotage the plants and 
transmission network Workers in 
jute, textiles and employees in the 
railways and central government 
had almost paralysed the economy 
The fact 1s that today India 1s fac- 
ing the worst economic crisis of its 
independent career The country 
was eagerly looking forward to the 
fifth plan for remedial action and 
tor restoration of the direction and 
pace of economic development 
Alas, the fifth plan proved a 
non-starter! 


Bu what 1s to be done? How 
do we restore the vitality to the 
system and make it perform? 


At the outset, let ıt be stated 
that all talk of an alternative to 
parliamentary democracy 15 both 
Inapt and outside the range of pro- 
bability, however righteous our 
indignation might be about its 
tunctionmg The answer 1s not the 
destruction of the system but its 
better performance 


Political systems are not made 
overnight They are products of an 
historical process and a cumulative 
fulfilment over the year of the 
choices made by the powerful 
forces within a polity While this 
16 no way indicative of a determi- 
nistic framework, it nevertheless 
underlines the pomt that ‘volition’ 
regarding an alternative system 1s 
neither free nor 18 it dependent 
merely on an intellectual debate 
generated by a few well-meaning 
persons, at any given time 


Parliamentary democracy in 
India, as a conceptual ideal, has 
grown in the consciousness of our 
people during the long years of 
struggle for national emancipation 
After independence, ıt has taken an 
institutional form for the ordering 
of loyalties and location of power 
within the federal system through 


the exertions of the founding 
fathers of the Indian Republic 


T he debate that parliamentary 
democracy 15 an external product, 
developed ш the peculiar ethos 
only of Europe, and that, too, 
particularly of Great Britain and 1s, 
therefore, ‘foreign’ to the native 
soil of India, as both irrelevant and 
unhistorical Such an approach 
overlooks the performing capacity 
of political structures and institu- 
tions developed by mankind as part 
of the larger human heritage under 
varied socio-cultural circumstances 


While a proper appreciation of 
the indigenous background and 
tradition 1s both necessary and 
desirable, it ıs equally important 
and significant to realise that there 
15 a commonality of experience of 
mankind as a umt of a world-wide 
historical process that often trans- 
cends the boundaries of society, 
culture, ethnicity and other differ- 
entiation What 5 required is a 
proper fusion between the univer- 
sals, applicable to all humanity, 
and the particular, peculiarly suited 
to a specific country 


It 1s however not being suggested 
that the parliamentary system is an 
easier system to work. But the 
point is, what are the alternatives? 
This can more sharply be counter- 
posed as a series of questions to 
evoke thinking on the more ger- 
mane problem if not рашатеп- 
tary democracy, then what else? 
Is the alternative dynastic monar- 
chy? (of which dynasty?) Aristo- 
cracy? (comprising of whom”), 
Oligarchy? (of the commerical-cum- 
bureaucratic elite?), Military dicta- 
torship? (under whose command 
and for how long?), Theocracy? 
(of which brand?), Ram Rajya or 
Hukumat-e-Ilahiya? (сап they 
function?), Guided democracy? 
(under whose tutelage, for how 
long, guided by whom and guiding 
whom?) ‘Basic democracy? (who 
is to identify the basic content?), 
Partyless democracy? (has, 1t been 
succinctly defined? ^ What"are the 
structures to .maintam national 
cohesion?) Or a mixture of few 
(or all of them!), ın various per- 
mutations and combinations? 
Surely none (1e , any or all) of them 


appear even remotely to be viable 
alternatives 


But, one can argue that the only 
real alternative to parliamentary 
democracy is the Soviet system 
and/or People's Democracies (as 
practised in Eastern Europe or 
China) in one form or the other 
Here it might be added that this 
is surely not based so much on 
‘volition’ as on a concerted action 
by an ideologically-oriented move- 
ment If, for'one reason or another, 
such a movement (or, in the Indian 
context, shall we use the plural— 
movements!) has not been able to 
reach a point of maturity, then it 
IS not possible to ‘wish’ шіо being 
a People's Democracy, much less 
a Soviet System, particularly if it 
has to be run by the available cor- 
relation of the power elite 


To cut the argument short, 
therefore, 1t would be evident on 
a close examination that this 1s not 
more than a theoretical or a con- 
Jectural alternative You cannot 
wish into bemg a Lenin or a Mao 
‘instantly’ by mere volition—4ndi- 
vidual or collective—and much less 
a proto-type of a Bolshevik Party 
ог a counterpart of the СРС Lea- 
ders and parties ‘grow’ out of 
historical circumstances and then 
‘arrive’ on the spot of power, not 
by a debate about ‘alternatives’, but 
by the imexorable law of social 
dynamics So, let us not loose time 
on this aspect of the problem 


Т. second question is the 
suitability of parliamentary demo- 
cracy to the Indian situation This 
cannot be answered by a simple 
‘Yes or ‘No’ There are aspects 
of the parliamentary system which 
appear quite firmly rooted in the 
sol of India Yet, there are few 
other aspects which still remain 
more as ideals and norms and still 


require a generic process of 
1ndigenisation. 
During the last twenty-seven 


years of independence, the partici- 
patory parliamentary system has 
been passing through a process of 
adaptation to the Indian conditions 
It has generated a fundamental 
revolution in our historic ethos It 
has given a new and a different 
orientation to our ancient civiliza- 


tion Indeed, with all its limitations 
and lapses, nothing so profound 
bas happened to this country as the 
unfoldmg of a comprehensive pro- 
cess of democratization subsuming 
both secularization of politics and 
modernization of the polity It is 
too early for us to judge its total 
impact 


Beng part of the process one 
sometimes musses the newness 1n- 
volved in the process. A vision of 
history and a comparative frame 
of rational analysis might help us 
to perceive the dimensions of 
change The real question 15 not 


whether parliamentary democracy. 


is suitable to India or not, but 
whether we can work it in a manner 
to make it suited to our conditions 
and transform it into an instrument 
of creative change Ав of now, 
looking at the available options, 
the only dismal alternative to 
parliamentary democracy is chaos 
and anarchy 


Sometimes, in anger or frustra- 
tion, some of us tend to prefer 
chaos to what we consider to be 
a half-hearted and faulty function- 
ing of democracy It has indeed 
been demonstrably proved that a 
common platform and a focus can 
be provided to an assorted medley 
of the opposition groups and par- 
ties, spanning the ideological 
spectrum from rabid communalists 
and reactionaries to the ultra- 
radicals, prmmariy motivafed by 
anti-congressism (which is quite 
understandable though not always 
laudable!) and taking full advant- 
age of the economic crises the 
country 1s facmg 


In a country where the mystique 
of the ‘saintly idiom’ still works 
and works more successfully than 
a rational radical posture of a 
genuine revolutionary, 1t 1s no sur- 
prise that a political messiah can 
attract large crowds of the unem- 
ployed starry-eyed volatile youth, 
the insatiable urban intelligentsia, 
the disgruntled politician, the busy- 
body social worker and the profes- 
sional trouble-maker, and coalesce 
them by the magic-wand of 
his moral exhortation into a power- 
ful army of agitators That such 
a motley crowd would also include 


well-meaning but пизршдед per- 
sons and persons of integrity whose 
scrupulous morality 1s no guarantee 
of their politica] foresight ıs be- 
yond all doubt 


The road to hell, as the 
saying goes, is paved with good 
intentions Jt ıs not the sub- 
jective awareness but the objec- 
tive consequences of an action, one 
15 concerned about It 18 not the 
slogans, the catch-phrases, but the 
social and political composition of 
the movement that is significant 
and revealing Particularly one has 
to keep іп mund the recent revela- 
tions about the role of the CIA and 
the Multinationals conspiring 
jointly, under the direction of the 
40 Committee (presided over by 
no Jess a dignitary than a nobel- 
peace-prize winner, an architect of 
detente and fnendship between 
countries!) to de-stabilize a legally 
constituted regime, and in the pro- 
cess provide funds and encourage- 
ment to democratic opposition, 
press and working class strikers! 
Has Chile and Allende a lesson for 
the countries of the third world or 
not? 


The year 1974 has witnessed an 
alarming tecrudescence, and at a 
vastly bigger scale of a uuthilistic 
movement, presided over by an 
otherwise respected leader, that 
can destroy our nascent political 
system, generate chaos and streng- 
then the forces of the enemies of 
democracy One hesitates to call 
it fascistic, but that is the word 
that haunts no sooner one sits down 
for a systematic, meanmgful ana- 
lysis The role of individual 
egotism has been quite destructive 
in the recent history of this sub- 
continent—from partition to double- 
partition, and the egotism of 
the saint-m-action can be more 
deadly than the conceit of an 
active sinner! 


I. terms of nation-building, in 
the peculiar historical and political 
situation of India, the major and 
decisive responsibility for improv- 
ing both the system and its per- 
formance rests squarely with the 
Congress Party It is the corner 
stone of the edifice of India politi- 
cal system There 15 an urgent and 


present need for a thorough over- 
hauling of the party, with concern 
for organizational cohesion and 
dynamism, programmatic specifi- 
city, clearer perception of priori- 
ties, and ideological clarity in the 
sense of a consistent world-view of 
economy, social change and politi- 
cal goals Otherwise, tbe compul 
sions of the new stage of political 
development in India, sooner rather 
than later, would generate a pro- 
cess of fragmentation of the Con- 
gress due to its manifest ideological 
amorphousness, compositional hete- 
rogeneity and organizational flab- 
biness that would result m its 
virtual collapse, even ті ın name as 
a shadow of its former self it 
lingers on for a while This would 
entail in its wake an adverse re- 
percussion on the stability of the 
democratic political system of the 
country itself. 


The Congress should realize that 
the major threat to India’s con- 
tinumg quest for a federal identity 
and tunctioning democracy comes 
essentially from those who are 
averse to radical change, from 
those who see m the revolutionary 
transformation of this ‘wretched- 
beloved’ land to a modern egalita- 
rian polity a threat to their hege- 
mony and, ascendancy These are 
the obscurantists, the literate and 
illiterate conservatives, the chauvi- 
nists and the communalists, the 
feudals and the decadents, the 
congenital reactionaries and the 
apologists of monopoly-capitalism 


Т. real dilemma facing the 
Congress ıs that ıt has ceased to 
be a ‘movement’ without really 
becoming a ‘party’ The confusion 
IS worst confounded because it has 
all the inherited attributes of a 
movement—organizational amorph- 
ousness, heterogeneity of member- 
ship composition, allanclusiveness 
in terms of divergent ideological 
accommodation, capacity to inter- 
nalize the conflict and mechanisms 
of compromise to reconcile oppo- 
site view-pomts and interests, etc, 
—except its clear direction and 
unified and dedicated commitment 
to an objective 6 


For instance, the Indian National 
Congress itself has been one of the 
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world's most outstanding and suc- 
cessful prototypes of a ‘movement’, 
which unified all sections of the 
people and their groups and seg- 
ments and fused them inte a mighty 
collective whole that solidly strug- 
gled for the liberation of the 


motherland Once independence 
came, the political context had 
qualitatively changed Political 


movements after capturing power 
normally get transformed into the 
power structure itself and into an 
organization that recruits 1еайег- 
ship cadre to mediate that power 
structure 


The main challenge facmg the 
Congress today ıs to transform 
itself into a genuine political party 
It is called a party more m a gene- 
ric than іп the specific sense It 
cannot any longer continue as a 
forum of diffuse ideology and of 


mutually contradictory interests, 
without weakenmg its ‘popular 
appeal With the maturity of the 


Indian political system, the Congress 
can continue in its present amor- 
phous form only under the peril 
that bit by bit 118 components might 
drop out or be rendered ineffective 
by mutual cross-fire and the ш- 
creasing lure of the coherent par- 
ties to its potential defectors 
9 


I. facing this challenge two 
imperatives are called for—the 
imperative of ideological coher- 
ence and the imperative of organi- 
zational cohesion 


The talk of declme of ideology 
in our milieu misses two valid 
points In this stage of socio- 
economic growth of countries still 
struggling to undo the imbalances 
created by colomal exploitation, 
the stupendous task of nation- 
building can пеуег be achieved 
without a certain coherence of 
national objectives and program- 
matic specificity For this, ad- 
hocism 15 no answer. 


Since independence, the Congress 
has been a macro-political system, 
a sort of a federal arrangement, 
holding together mucro-sub-systems 
—the factions, forums, groups, 
lobbies, coterres, etc., which con- 
stantly interact on the political 
processes of the Congress. This 


vast infra-structure based on con- 
siderations of caste, interest, region 
and personality and reflecting m 
politics the divisions 1n society and 
the variegation of ‘political animals’ 
seeking power, has been maintain- 
ed by the common eagerness of the 
decisive regional elite that has 
penetrated the echelons of power, 
once the Congress became the 
‘Establishment’? This ‘collection 
for convenience, an aggregate for 
advantage’ has changed the charac- 
ter of the Congress and the Con- 
gressmen Their survival at the 
crest of power, and their capacity 
for political patronage depends on 
the continuance of the Congress as 
an amorphous body— ideologically 
and organizationally. This medley 
of leadership has no interest 1n prin- 
cipled politics, but only and 
exclusively in power politics. 


B ut this situation must change 
by a concerted effort of the top 
leadership presided over by the 
Prime Minister, Indira Сапаш, 
whose personal integrity, political 
right-mmdedness and political skills 
are by and large taken for gran- 
ted, and who commands, more 
than anyone else, the political con- 
fidence of the heterogenous con- 
glomeration of the classes and the 
masses that constitutes India. There 
18 ho authentic all-India political 
organization except the Congress, 
as all the other parties are either 
trans-regional,  multr-State, one- 
State or sub-regional and local. In 
this sense, Congress alone 1s the 
national party, therefore tbe only 
party of a federal dimension. The 
Indian political system until 1947 
had virtually rotated around the 
Congress, with other parties, some- 
tumes smaller than certain factions 
of the Congress, playing an auxil- 
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Therefore the collapse of the 
Congress would be the collapse of 
the existing system Only a Cong- 
ress of commutted activists can yet 
redress the balance of restoring to 
India's only national party with a 
federal dimension, the creative role* 
of the vanguard of social change 
and economic progress But has 
it got the will and the capacity to 
do it? That is the question 
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‘AS individuals, the representatives 
of parties and classes may err, but 
when they come out in the public 
arena, before the entire population, 
the individual errors are inevitably 
rectified by the corresponding 
groups or classes that are interest- 
ed an the struggle Classes do not 
err, іп general and on the whole, 
they mould their imterests апа 
political arms in conformity with 
the conditions of the struggle and 
with the conditions of social evo- 
lution’ V I Lenin. The Agrarian 
Programme of Social Democracy 


1974 will be remembered for 
dramatising the contrast between 
the unquiet towns on the one hand 
and the quiet countryside on the 
other An indication of the depth 
and fury of urban discontent and 
dissatisfaction was provided by 
the political. explosions ш Gujarat 
and Bahar But the quiet of the 
countryside has so far not been 
disturbed by any serious outbreak 
of rural discontent The reverbe- 
rations of the towns have not yet 
found any marked response in the 
countryside This striking contrast 


between the town and the village 
appears very puzzling to many 
observers of the Indian scene 


What 15 the meaning of this lull 
and quiet of the countryside? Does 
it mean that the traditional Con- 
gress power base represented by 
the rural population has not under- 
gone any major shake-up? Does 
it mean that the countryside has 
not experienced in a big way the 
economic stress and stability which 
has eroded the Congress support 1n 
the urban areas? Or does it denote 
the proverbial lull before the 
storm? 


Does it mean, therefore, the 
failure of the town-based anti 
Congress forces to build up links 
with the rural classes and social 
strata which are breaking away 
from the Congress fold and to 
provide effective leadership to them 
for an alternative socio-political 
mobilisation? Or does ıt mean the 
peasants’ fear of repression and 
terror which loss of peasant sup- 
port may provoke from the ruling 
elite? These are questions which 
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occur to sensitive observers and 
analysts of the Indian social scene 
in the current period but defimte 
answers to these questions are not 
yet available This article embo- 
dies the author’s tentative ideas on 
this question of great social and 
political importance. 


I. any evaluation of the rural 
power base of the Congress, the 
long-term trends should be isolated 
from the short-term trends. For 
instance, inflation which has been 
responsible for the massive erosion 
of the support for the Congress in 
the urban areas, does not affect to 
the same degree and in the same 
manner the livelihood and the for- 
tunes of the various sections of the 
population 


Although all sections of the rural 
population do not gain from the 
price rise, under normal agricul- 
tural conditions even the poorer 
sections are not so adversely affec- 
ted by the рпсе rise as the fixed 
income groups and the poorer clas- 
ses in the urban areas. Rising 
house rents and transport charges 
do not affect the rural population 
as they do the salaried groups and 
wage-earners im the urban areas 
Rising prices of food and and other 
edible commodities also do not 
affect the small peasants producing 
largely for self-consumption, and 
the agricultural labourer receiving 
wage payment in kind, to the same 
extent as they do the middle and 
the lower strata of the urban popu- 
lation 


On the other hand, if agricul- 
tural producers and agricultural 
labourers as a whole are subjected 
to colossal misery and insecurity 
on account of drought or devas- 
tation of crops and cattle caused 
by floods, the urban population often 
escapes the concentrated impact of 
such adverse conditions with the 
assistance of the public distribu- 
tion system run on the basis of past 
reserves or maintained through the 
imports of foodgrams. Even for 
the rural areas, however, the ad- 
verse effects of such factors can 
be neutralised by timely govern- 
mental action (eg, anti-drought 
operations as 1n the case of Maha- 
rashtra in the recent period or anti- 


famine relief measures in Bihar in 
the past) 


In assessing the economic vul- 
nerabiity of the countryside and 
its political potentialities one must 
also take account of the hetero- 
geneity of the Indian countryside 
Areas like Punjab, Haryana, etc, 
which have been centres of an 
agricultural breakthrough роѕе 
quite afferent problems than 
areas of low growth performance 
like Bihar, Orissa, etc Further, 
villages in the proximity of towns 
and cities are less exposed to eco- 
попис insecurity than villages re- 
latively remote from the urban 
centres Again, villages actively 1n- 
teracting with the town through 
Streams of migration are less vul- 
nerable economically than villages 
deprived of the flow of urban re- 
muttances and cultural influences 


The influence which such short- 
term and other factors exercise on 
the political behaviour of the dif- 
ferent sections of the rural popu- 
lation is, however, not direct and 
immediate. Their political impact 
1s accentuated or softened by the 
long-term tendencies of social and 


economic change during a given: 


historical epoch. Ап understand- 
ша of these long-term tendencies 
15 therefore essential for an insight 
even into the ѕһогі-репой pheno- 
mena and into their socio-political 
implications 


I. order to understand the poli- 
tical trends іп the countryside, or 
more specifically the trends іп the 
rural power base of the Congress 
Party, it 1s necessary to take stock 
of the long-term social processes 
operating ш the countryside since 
independence The possibilities as 
well as the constraints of these 
processes need to be assessed 
Broadly speaking, the almost unin- 
terrupted rule of the Congress 
Party at the Centre and in most 
of the States has been associated 
with the historical onslaught on 
the colonial and semi-feudal so- 
cial order їп the countryside Нв 
rule has been associated with the 
break-up of this colonial and semi 
feudal social order 


In the earher phase, (һе 
Congress was the chief political 


beneficiary m terms of solid rural 
support from these historic steps 
towards the liberation of all the 
sections of the rural population 
from the most glarmg features of 
colonial and semi-feudal exploita- 
tion and oppression. The recent 
period, however, 1s marked by a 
growing dissatisfaction in the rural 
areas with the madequacy and the 
incompleteness of this process of 
dissolution of the semi-feudal modes 
of exploitation and of the re- 
construction of a new social 
and economic order This das- 
Satisfaction 1s specially marked 
in those ex-Zamidari and ex-Jaagir- 
darı regions where semi-feudalism 
had struck much deeper roots than 
in the ex-Raiyatwari areas 


This dissatisfaction is also 
marked among the rural poor m 
ex-Raiyatwan regions where the 


‘amelioration of their economic con- 


ditions has not been accompanied 
by an elimimation of social discri- 
mination against them. This 
siummernng and smouldering dıs- 
satisfaction п backward regions 
and among the rural poor has not 
yet found adequate expression in 
the form of social movements 15 
at the hiatus between an objective 
Situation favourable for social 
movements on the one hand and 
the weakness of the subjective fac- 
tor on the other which explains 
the absence of such movements? 
Has the latter not allowed this 
enormous potential to be capita- 
lised for the reconstruction of a 
new social order in the rural 
areas? 


Betore we take ‘up the question 
whether the incompleteness of an 
anti-feudal revolution an India’s 
countryside 1s a source of revolu- 
tionary potential and whether the 
weakness of the subjective factor 
also arising from this mcomplete- 
ness alone hampers the tapping of 
this potential for social action, it 
is necessary first to indicate the 
major advances registered ш the 
direction of curbing semi-feudalism 
under Congress rule The Cong- 
tess rule has been responsible for 
mitiating a process of change in 
the erstwhile  semi-feudal social 


order This change has been pro- 
nounced at the following three 
levels. 


(1) The most umportant is a 
qualitative change at the level of 
social consciousness in the direc- 
tion of a break from a fatalistic 
social outlook and of an advance 
towards an activisttc social outlook 
The fall of the mighty British 
Empire an India and the attack on 
the top layer of semi-feudalism 
represented by Rajas, Maharajas, 
Zamindars and Jagirdars, etc., 
partially undermined the social 
basis of fatalism іп the popular 
mind and affirmed the efficacy of 
collective human endeavour 


(2) Freedom from foreign rule 
also meant the initiation of signi- 
ficant steps towards the end of the 
inferior status of the villages as the 
hinterland of the urban areas. This 
process was closely related to a 
shift of the social base of power 
from Ње  landlord-moneylender- 
trader trmuty The corresponding 
change was in the direction of the 
emergence of peasant power. 


(3) The third 1mportant develop- 
ment was a planned onslaught on 
the semi-feudal economy and the 
initation of steps in the direction 
of strengthening of the peasant eco- 
nomy (that 15, the economy of 
small-holding proprietors) and of 
mjectng some dynamusm into it 


Т. significance of these steps 
for rural social change cannot be 
over-emphasised, Marx called the 
measures introduced during early 
British rule as the ‘first social 
revolution’ in the static Indian 
sub-continent It should be no 
exaggeration to suggest that the 
Steps muitiated during Congress rule 
after independence represented a 
second social revolution much big- 
ger in its sweep and scale than the 
first one The stability of peasant 
support to the Conz7r2.s since 
independence 45 explained largely 
by this historical onslaught on the 
semi-feudal social order But the 
potential threat to this stability has 
also emerged as a sequel to the 
incompleteness and inadequacy of 
this process of dissolution of the 
semi-feudal social order The con- 


tradictions arising “from this made- 
quacy of the process of social 
change which provides potential 
sources of unrest are mainly as 
follows 


(1) The naked forms of discri 
mination agamst the rural sector 
have by and large been removed 
during the years following 1ndepen- 
dence But the narrowing of the 
gap between the town and the vil- 
lage has been proceeding much 
more slowly than 1s required by 
the sharp accentuation of consci- 
ousness against such discrimmation 
among all sections of the rural 
population Тһе expansion of a 
village-based 1ntelhgentsia and po- 
litical elite ın recent years has sharp- 
ened the edge of this consciousness 
against the rural sector The slow- 
ness of basic structural reforms 
in the urban economy and the rapid 
growth and expansion of the U Sec- 
tor in the urban areas 1s another fac- 
tor contributing to the sharpening of 
the rural-urban cleavage from this 
perspective 


(2) The rural-urban cleavage 
gets further sharpened through the 
alliance between the dominant 
urban power-elites and the emerg- 
ing rural power-elites This al- 
lance has distorted the investment 
priorities within the rural sector 
resulting in the diversion of inves- 
tible resources to such activities as 
benefit the new peasant proprie- 
tors of the countryside much more 
than the rural masses The net re- 
sult of this process 1s the partial 
urbanisation of the countryside ra- 
ther than the development of a 
basic socio-economic and cultural 
infra-structure favourable for 
broad-based rural development 
This accentuates the cleavage bet- 
ween a modern sub-sector and an 
under-developed poor peasant sector 
within the rural economy 


(3) Both these social contradic- 
tions are responsible for political 
tensions manifesting themselves in 
the form of growing dissatisfac- 
tion with parliamentarsm and 
“partial erosion of 15 legitimacy 
Parliamentarism or politics based 
on manipulation among pressure 
groups may suit the interests of 
the new rich in the countryside 


But the vast rural masses are not 
able to throw up powerful pressure 
groups of their own partly owing 
to their economic and social de- 
pendence on the new rich of the 
countryside. These factors explain 
the passivity or lack of political 
articulation of the masses in spite 
of their acute economic and social 
discontent in large parts of the 
country This situation, however, 
15 not without potentialities of ex- 
plosive out-breaks of the poor even 
though ıt may not favour yet the 
growth of their sustained move- 
ments, 


1 
Т here exist major obstacles 1n the 
transformation of rural discontent 
into a revolutionary ferment. "The 
rural poor are now faced not only 
with their own backwardness as a 
debilitating factor but also with 
the absence of a clearly adentifiable 
enemy. It 15 noteworthy that the 
interests of the poor are pitched, 
not against the interests of a mino- 
rty of exploiters, but against the 
interests of a proliférating mass of 
peasant proprietors The rural poor 
are not amenable to organisation 
an the usual sense because they are 
often outside the framework of 
any economic system Іп the In- 
dian villages landlessness is a per- 
vasive phenomenon but wage 
labour 1s not Economically frag- 
mented and socially atomised, the 
floating masses of the poor do not 
readily provide the basis for revolu- 
tionary consciousness and organı- 
sation The discontent of the poor 
can often be submerged in the ge- 
neral discontent of the rural popu- 
lation against urban dominance, or 
it can peter out in inter-caste dis- 
putes and conflicts at a local level 


In such an objective situation 
the Congress Party may find enor- 
mous scope for adopting diverse 
methods for taking care of rural 
discontent An entirely new type 
of political cadre capable of merg- 
ing with the rural poor and deter- 
mined to explore unconventional 
but non-adventumst methods of or- 
ganising them—that alone can pose 
a serious threat to the Congress 
power base in the countryside But 
the prospects of development of 
such a cadre are not yet ш sight 
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| Ideological bankruptcy 


MADHU LIMAYE 


IN the last 150 years or so India 
has been living on borrowed ideo- 
logies Тһе philosophical outlook 
inherited by our people from an- 
cient times has become completely 
worn out and moth-eaten It ins- 
pues nobody to any creative ef- 
fort Even the most conservative 
elements who seek to clothe their 
ideas in the traditional garb have 
no real faith 1n ıt Those few who 
stil have a living faith m the an- 
cient ideologies are so completely 
isolated from the mainstream that 
they have neither the desire nor the 
capacity to influence events 


The dominant ideologies — that 
are today seeking to shape his- 
tory drew their inspiration mainly” 
from the West At the end of 
the 15th century Western civilusa- 
tion came in violent contact with 
the ancient culture of India Ever 


since that ішпе, Western culture has 
been making steady encroachments 
in every walk of our life While 
it as true that by and large this 
country has rejected the forcible 
conversion to the Western forms 
of the Christian religion (the old 
Christian communities in Kerala 
pre-date the dawn of Western 
civilisation), Western science and 
technology and Western political 
and economic ideas have achieved 
an apparently unshakable ascend- 
ancy in this country 


The influence of pre-mdustrial 
Portugal remained confined to a few 
coastal areas of the country The 
era of Western ascendancy began 
with the emergence of British power 
4n India The rise of the British 
Indian Empire synchronised with 
the mse and commg of age of 
the three unique institutions of 
modern Western culture, namely, 


nationalism, — industrialism and 


parliamentary democracy 


From Mahadeo Govind Ranade 
on to Jawaharlal Nehru, the Indian 
leaders, with the sole exception of 
Mahatma Gandhi, have been tbe 
worshippers at these three Wes- 
tern secular shrmes The liberal 
philosophy, comprising these three 
elements, can be described as the 
official ideology of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress The ideologies 
of socialism and communism from 
the 1930s on have only served as 
a flavourmg essence for this domi- 
nant liberal ideology 


S ocialism and communism ma- 
tured as dissident movements within 
the womb of the capitalist civilisa- 
tion of the West Communism took 
over certain elements of the liberal 
ideology such as its technology and 
factory organisation, and sought to 
use it for creating a new society 
and civilisation based on socialised 
property and the dominance of the 
State, Western socialism drawing 
Inspiration both from the Christian 
tradition and the Marxist creed 
developed the evolutionary concept 
of a benign welfare State Ina 
way it sought to give the liberal 
ideology a working class orientation 


Social democracy, fascism and 
communism are in the final analy- 
sis ideological offshoots of the 
liberal Western capitalist civilisa- 
tion Each tried to develop one 
or two of its special characteristics 
of the ascendant Western civilisa- 
tion 


The liberal ideology was par 
excellence the ideology of the 
capitalist world It sought to free 
Western society from the shackles 
of feudalism In place of the old 
hierarchical order, it put mdividual 
initiative and individual enterprise 
at the centre of things. The con- 
cept of the nation State was adop- 
ted because this larger geographical 
entity alone could provide the 
framework for unfettered growth 
of capitalist enterprise and techno- 
logy Capitalism preferred a 
moderate form of parliamentary 
government to absolute monarchy 
Thus, parliamentary democracy 
came to be, to use Arnold 
Toynbee's phrase, a ‘master institu- 


tion’ of the Western society in‘ the 
post-industrial age 


Tre crisis of the first world war 
and the consequent shattermg of 
the econonuc structures ın Europe 
imposed untold пивепев on the 
people of Germany and Italy The 
ruling classes found refuge in the 
ideology of fascism Fascism did 
not do away with capitalist tech- 
nology It did not abolish capita- 
list enterprise based оп private 
property eather. It only took one 
aspect of the ideology of the 
Western civilisation in its modern 
phase, namely, the worship of the 
nation State, and carried nationa- 
lism and deification of the State to 
absurd limits. This aberration 
brought disaster on the people of 
Europe But it should be remem- 
bered that fascism was by no means 
an ideology completely alien to 
Western civilisation One-sided 
emphasis on the nation State, 
another basic mstitution of Western 
civilisation, produced the distor- 
tion of nazism, fascism and 
francoism 


There were in India in the 19305 
a few admirers of Hitler But 
ther admiration. was more ап ex- 
pression ot ‘their hostility to the 
British Government rather than a 
conscious acceptance by them of 
the tenets and practices of nazism 
The adeological attraction of fas- 
cism practically ceased with the 
collapse of the fascist regimes in 
Europe The heterogeneous Hindu 
and Muslim communities m India 
did not provide a healthy ground 
tor the growth of fascist sdeology 


The ега! ideology іп Europe 
and America helped develop the 
productive forces It also helped 
the Western countries consolidate 
their colonial empires abroad The 
very development of capitalist en- 
terprise, which produced increasing 
urbanisation, triggered off rebel- 
lious movements within the capita- 
list society led by the industrial 
working class 


• The industrial working class was 
the internal proletariat of the now 
world-wide capitalist civilisation 
whereas the coloured people of the 
subject two-thirds of the world was 
its external proletariat The gap 


"the external proletariat, 


between the mternal proletariat and 
not to 
speak of the gap between the 
Western brahmin ruling class and 
the shudra external proletariat, has 
if anything been widening in recent 
years The conflict between the 
Western ruling class and the in- 
ternal proletariat would be aggra- 
vated to a pomt, Marx had said, 
where the working class would 
bring about a revolutionary trans- 
formation of the capitalist order. 
However, after the death of Karl 
Marx the internal proletariat of the 
West, instead of adopting the revo- 
lutionary brand of socialism em- 
braced the reformist, gradualist 
ideology of social democracy 


The objective conditions for the 
reformist social democratic ideo- 
logy were provided by the 
expansion of Western colonial 
empires on the one hand and 
the colomahlisaton by the White 
Europeans of the vast virgin 
lands ın the Americas, Australasia 
and parts of South Africa on the 
other The local populations were 
exterminated in most of these areas 
And where they could not be ex- 
terminated because of their nume- 
tical strength, they were kept in a 
state of subjection as in South 
Africa and South America The 
imported Negro population, too, 


continued in a state of bondage in ` 


the southern United States even 
after the abolition of slavery. 


Те world-wide colomal and 
imperial expansion of the Western 
society and the vast technological 
progress produced the moderate 
form of social democracy as an 
alternate 1deology of the Western 
internal proletamat. This social 
democratic ideology shared many 
things an common with the hitherto 
ascendant liberal ideology It ac- 
cepted caprtalist technology, it 
accepted the nation State as well 
as parliamentary democracy In 
stead of replacing parliamentary 
democracy by a ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’, this ideology of the 
anternal proletariat used adult fran- 
chise as an instrument for realising 
its own aspirations 


Socialism, “with its ethical and 
moral inspiration, appealed to the 
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younger generations in India and 
other Asian countries whose domi- 
nant leadership had earber become 
converted to the traditional liberal 
ideology of the “West. Socialism, 
they thought, would provide a sol- 
vent of economic mequalites and 
social injustice. They were con- 
vinced that socialism alone would 
be the ideology for a revolutionary 
transformation of the traditional 
social structure 


Tre liberal ideology has remain- 
ed a hot house plant ш India. The 
advocates of free enterprise libera- 
lism in its purest form are not 
large 1n numbers. And yet it is 
true that this liberal ideology, flav- 
oured by a reforming social demo- 
cratic plulosophy, has found ats 
vivid expression m the Indian 
Constitution. The Fundamental 
Rights and the Directive Principles 
are acknowledged to provide the 
social philosophy for our democra- 
fic institutions. This Constitution 
was expected to clear the path for 
land reforms, modernisation, and 
industrial development оп the 
basis of a mixed economy. Since 
our capitalist enterprise was in a 
primitive state those who believed 
in the hotch potch of traditional 
Lberalism and reforming socal 
democracy—Jawaharlal Nehru was 
their biggest intellectual and politi- 
cal leader—felt that the State would 
have to play an important part in 
the modernisation of industry and 
agriculture ` 


At the end of the first world war, 
the economic crisis and socal 
turmoil’ caused by the breakdown 
of the four empires gave birth to 
the radical dissident ideology of 
Bolshevism Russian Bolshevism 
was a variant of Marxism adapted 
fo the Russian needs This revolu- 
tionary communist ideology captu- 
red power in Russia and Hungary 
The Hungarian revolution was, 
however, short-lived Іп Russia, 
Lenm was able to consolidate the 
power of the Bolshevik party. The 
formation of the Third International, 
which brought together the various 
revolutionary groups that had 
seceded from the reformust social 
democratic organisations, under 
Russian leadership led to the 


spread of the new communist 1deo- 
logy to lands further to the east 
of Western Europe. The communist 
ideology because of its anti-umpe- 
rialist programmes had a special 
appeal for the colonial people. 


Capitalism and colonialism were 
twins in tbe eyes of two-thirds of 
the world "The rejection of imperi- 
alism by а re-awakened muddle 
class created a mental climate in 
which the imperialism’s twin, the 
capitalist enterprise, became sus- 
pect However, communism as it 
developed in the Soviet Union did 
not build on the total rejection of 
Western ideas. Communism rejec- 
ted private sector capitalism but it 
did not reject the technology fash- 
опей by this capitalism. Even after 
57 years of communist revolution 
the Russian rulers are as eager as 
Lenm to borrow the latest techno- 
logy of the capitalist West. 


Of course, ıt has rejected repre- 
sentative parliamentary government, 
but ıt has not been equally suc- 
cessful in rejecting the other pro- 
duct of the modern Western 
civilisation, namely, nationalism 
The nationalist sentiments are as 
strong in the Soviet Union as in 
any other Western country Even 
in the communist bloc, which the 
Soviet Union has buit out of its 
war-time conquests, 1s infected by 
the bug of nationalism The new 
communist conquests in Cuba, 
Vietnam, Korea and, above all, 
China, the world’s most populous 
land, are in the grip of a fierce 
nationalism. 


The rejection of parliamentary 
government and private property 
alone do not constitute an ideology 
completely distinct from the 1йео- 
logies produced by the capitalist 
West Communism in Western 
Europe 1s torn between attachment 
to its revolutionary origins and the 
compulsions of the present which 
have led ıt, like social democracy, 
to make adjustments with the third 
dominant institution. of the West, 
namely, parliamentary democracy. , 


Is the last 27 years, India has had 
a surfeit of ideologies and ideolo- 
gical discussions. But none of the 


ideologies imported from the West, 
whether the liberal ideology, the 
social democratic ideology or the 
communist ideology has been able 
to win the hearts of the broad 
masses of the Indian people Nor 
has any of these ideologies become 
the instrument of the modernisa- 
шоп and transformation of our 
tradition-bound society. All these 
three ideologies have been the 
ideologies of the ruling class, ideo- 
logies of the different sections of 
the Establishment They are by no 
means revolutionary ideologies 
arising from the 501] of India and 
taking sustenance from it. That 
is the reason why they muserably 
failed to lift the Indian masses 
from the morass of poverty. 


A distinctive Indian ideology, 
taking into account the specific 
conditions of India while at the 
same time establishing a link with 
the universal ideals, with the world 
tdeology of the future, 1s yet to 
emerge. Mahatma Gandin was the 
only Indian leader who consciously 
rejected the basic ingredients of the 
European ideology He specifically 
rejected the undiluted transplanta- 
tion of capitalist technology which, 
it should be recalled, has been a 
common feature of the liberal, the 
social democratic and the com- 
munist ideologies in this country 


Mahatma Gandhi rejected the 
adoption of large-scale technology 
except an a very restricted field. 
He had no use for the modern 
urban culture of the West. He 
wanted to found the Indian polity 
on “700,000 village republics’ Не 
distrusted centralisation or con- 
centration of power 1n an omnipo- 
tent central government or even 
powerful provincial governments. 
He wanted power to be distributed 
among the 700,000 villages of 
India He sought to revive the 
Panchayati Raj m a new form 
But since Gandhi was a pragma- 
ust, he never attempted to create 
a logically articulated and integra- 
ted ideology Even а creative 
leader like Mahatma Gandhi can- 
not completely transcend the 
historical lamitations of space and 
tune But certainly the mgredients 
of a new ideology can be discerned 


in his conversations and writings, 
and above all, his many splendour- 
ed activities spread over half a 
century of dedicated public life. 


1 


Bao this question 1s examined. 
in depth 2 1s necessary to define 
the expression ‘ideology’. In the 
classical Marxist sense, ideology 1s 
understood not im the sense of a 
philosophy of life but as a kind of 
ulusion. However, in subsequent 
years the word acquired the con- 
notation of ‘philosophical outlook’. 
I am using this expression not only 
in the sense of a particular outlook 
on life but as a blueprint of a new 
society, including the methodology 
for achieving it. 


The liberal philosophy as adop- 
ted by the early Congress leaders 
and articulated by them as ‘а 
national programme took the form 
of petitioning the British Govern- 
ment for redressal of grievances 
and of the reform of the existing 
constitutional and  adminstrative 
arrangements Lokmanya Tdak 
and his radical followers supple- 
mented this by the method of 
peaceful agitation. But the liberal 
demand for self-government trium- 
phed alone when it was married to 
the methodology of mass civil dis- 
Obedience invented and perfected 
by Mahatma Gandhi The national 
leaders used the Gandhian tech- 
nique of civil resistance to achieve 
national independence and a con- 
stitution based on parliamentary 
democracy. 


Indian communist ideology, 
inspired as it was by the Russian 
revolution, continued to Дуе not 
only on borrowed ideas but bor- 
rowed programmes and outside 
direction The communist ideology 
never struck roots in the soil of 
India and remamed a marginal 
force during the struggle for free- 
dom Its mmmaturnty and lack of 
understanding on the one hand and 
foreign interference on the other 
led it to oppose the Satyagraha 
campaigns of 1930-32, Although 
the communist movement was part 
of a wider anti-imperialist move- 
ment its tactics an the early thirties 
were responsible for dividmg and 
weakening the movement. In 1942, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s civil resistance 


culminated in the Quit фа 
rebellion. The communists not 
only opposed this from within, but 
went over completely to the British 
imperialist camp 


In Vietnam and China, the 
communist 1deology, by 15 superior 
tactics and programmes, took full 
advantage of the objective situation, 
and was able to capture the leader- 
ship of the movement for national 
liberation. Communist adeology 
thus developed in these countries an 
indigenous model for revolutionary 
action Whether this ideology offers 
a blueprint of a new society com- 
pletely different from the one created 
by the Bolshewks after the 1917 
revolution іп Russa remains 
debatable. 


Nevertheless, it 1s a fact that 
after the surfacimg of the differen- 
ces between the Chinese communist 
leadership on the one hand and 
Russian leadership on the other, 
Maoist communism has launched 
China on a new path Mao Tse- 
tung's struggle against admunistra- 
tive merta and bureaucratism, his 
stress on the mobilisation of peo- 
ple’s power for exploiting local 
resources for the purpose of eco- 
nomic development, his emphasis 
on simplicity and austerity, and 
his rejection of the ideal of a con- 
sumer society certainly marks it as 
a distinctive experiment. However, 
the Chinese leaders continue to 
rely on force as the ‘midwife of 
social change’, 


Mao Tse-tung had to undertake 
this new experiment because the 
Russian model operating on the 
basis of the already achieved mini- 
mal growth of large-scale enter- 
prise prior to the revolution, vast 
land area and a comparatively 
small population was ‘not suited 
for China The regeneration and 
modernisation of China could not 
be achieved by simply copying the 
Stalimist model. The Stalinist 
model still provides the broad 
framework for Brenzhnev although 
the excesses and aberrations of the 
early period have been elummated 
in the post-Stalin era. 


Т. Indian communist movement 
has neither invented an indigenous 
mode of revolutionary action nor 


a bluepmnt of social re-construction 
in tune with the Indian conditions. 
The communist ideology has end- 
ed up by becoming a camp follower 
of the hotch potch of liberalism 
and social democracy devised by 
Jawaharlal Nehru and further 
twisted and distorted by Indira 
Gandhi This hotch potch has 
degenerated into a very corrupt 
form of bureaucratic capitalism and 
a bastard private capitalism both of 
which thrive on manipulation of 
controls and corruption.  Stagna- 
tion has been the hallmark of this 
hotch potch economy. Inequalities 
and musemes have increased be- 
cause there is no growth in pro- 
duction and population 15 increasing 
at an annual rate of two per cent 
or more 


The | Moscow-onented com- 
munit party has become such a 
votary of this parliamentary ‘demo- 
cracy’ and mixed economy that it 
has come to oppose all non-violent 
struggles that work for a change of 
government, not to speak of a basic 
change in the existing set-up It 
15 no wonder that the communist 
ideology which at crucial moments 
an the life of the nation has always 
found itself on the side of the 
engine of repression should not be 
able to wm wide acceptance 
amongst the Indian people 


Т. socialist ideology іп India 
also was omginally inspired. by two 
trends within the European move- 
ment, the gradualist and the Mar- 
xist. Orthodox Marxism continued 
to have a great hold over the minds 
of the Indian socialists. There 
were also those who found them- 
selves more 1n tune with the refor- 
mist Fabian approach. Their 
attitude was basically similar to 
that of Jawaharlal Nehru, although 
Nehru was used to clothe his 
Fabian gradualist approach ш 
Marxist phraseology 


There were, however, some lead- 
ers within the Indian socialist 
movement who from the very 
beginning sought to strike an orgi- 
nal note They felt that neither the 
Western social democratic ideas 
nor Marxist communism could be 
transplanted on the Indian soil. 
They felt that an Indian ideology 
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and an Indian model of revolutio- 
nary action was called for They 
felt that unless the Western ideas 
of personal liberty, social equality 
and economic justice were indige- 
nised they would not become a 
potent instrument for transforming 
our convention-bound and caste- 
ridden society 


A mong those thinkers the most 
original and the most outstanding 
was Dr Rammanohar Lohia The 
foremost leader of the socialist 
movement in terms of personality, 
organisational grip and mass appeal 
was, however, not Dr Rammanohar 
Lohia but Jayaprakash Narayan 
Till his death it was the belief of 
Dr Loha that the latter could 
alone move the Indian masses. 
From his beginning as a Gandhian 
non-cooperator in the twenties, 
through his sojourn ın America and 
adoption of the traditional form of 
Marxism down to his recent re- 
emergence to a higher eminence in 
India's public life, Jayaprakash 
Narayan has been on a pilgrimage 
and a voyage of discovery By 
1946 he had given up most of the 
traditional Marxist ideas From 
1954 on he drifted towards Gandh- 
ism in its Sarvodaya avatar. 


In postandependence India, 
Gandhism became | articulated 
through two main tendencies of 
which the spokesmen were Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and Vinoba Bhave The 
political heir of Mahatma Gandhi 
paid lip service to his departed 
leader, but he never sought to 
achieve a new ideological integra- 
tion based on the Gandhian ingre- 
Чез His craving for bigness, 
for grandiose plans and wasteful 
projects 1s part of free India’s his- 
tory. A vast bureaucratic estab. 
Ushment and an inefficient public 
sector are his legacies 


The non-political trend repre- 
sented by Vinoba Bhave increas- 
ingly became an arm of the 
Establishment and hence wholly 
irrelevant Vanoba Bhave was not 
the person who could develop an 
uitegrated Indian ideology with 
the strength to transform the exist- 
ing system. His Bhoodan and 
Gramdan turned into an exercise 
of self-deception His abandon- 


ment of the revolutionary principle 
of civil disobedience, which was 
at the core of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
thought and action, and his boast 
that he was purifying and perfect- 
mg the ‘imperfect Satyagraha’ of 
Mahatma Gandhi made ‘Gandh- 
ism’, as expounded by Vinoba 
Bhave, an anti-revolutionary ideo- 


logy His declaration that he 
sought to make  Satyagraha, 
Saumya, Saumyatar, Saumyatama - 


(mild, milder and mildest), perhaps 
brought comfort to the ruling clas- 
ses but 1 helped to dampen rather 
than rouse the revolutionary spirit 
of the people 


It 1s the merit of Jayaprakash 
Narayan that after exploring the 
arid lands of this sterile form of 
Gandhism, he has now returned to 
resurrect the fundamental princi- 
ple of Mahatma Gandhi. civil 
disobedience against injustice The 
imported Western ideologies are 
all tainted with violence and coer- 
cion Mahatma Gandhi alone 
made non-violence the guiding star 
of his activities. It 1s necessary to 
revive the spirit of Satyagraha and 


. make it a potent instrument of 


mass action and social change. The 
search for an Indian ideology has 
received an impetus as a result of 
this revival of non-violent mass 
action 


I do not think that a blind 
acceptance of Gandhup's ideas or a 
total rejection of Western or Mar- 
Xist ideals can provide the frame- 
work of a progressive Indian 
ideology Rather, these ideas, whe- 
ther Gandhian, liberal or Marxist, 
shoula be used as building blocks 
for a new ideological architecture 
After all, liberty and equality have 
been the crowning achievement of 
the Western civilisation. And 
social justice Has been at the heart 
of the orgmal Marxist system 
These ideals have already passed 
into the common heritage of 
the human race Ап Indian 
ideology worth the name must 
integrate these strands into 15 
structure 

However, in place of Western 
technology,- India, with a huge and 
rapidly growimg population and 
scarce resources in terms of arable 


land, basic minerals, and above 
all, capital equipment, has con- 
sciously to devise a new small unit 
technology of which the pump set, 
the mechanised plough invented by 
the Japanese for paddy cultivation, 
the powerloom and the gobar gas 
plant are but primitive examples If 
їй the reconstruction of ideological 
foundation the concept of small 
unit machine is used as a building 
block, then organisation of labour 
in large scale enterprises, whether 
public or private, can be restricted 
to the штедистје minumum Large 
scale enterprises involve high capi- 
talisation, and this results ın the 
alienation of man from himself and 
from the product of his labour In 
the early writings of Marx great 
Stress was laid on this harmful 
effect of the rise of capitalist. civili- 
sation based on large scale factory 
organisation 


Ts Indian ideology has to 
reject firmly the Western ideal of 
an ever increasing standard of lav- 
ing within national frontiers or, in 
the case of common market coun- 
tries, within the borders of the 
European Economic Community 
In the face of the squalour and 
hunger in two-thirds of the world, 
such an ideal 1s nothing but vulgar. 
Just as the creation of islands 
of prosperity and affluence within 
the vast ocean of property witiun 
India 1s mdecent Similarly, the 
perpetuation of inequality between 
the white part of mankind and its 
coloured part 15 indecent ‘The 
Indian ideology must, therefore, 
consciously accept the doctrine of 
a decent standard of living for the 
Indian people and for the whole of 
mankind The world must move 
towards what Lohia called ‘com- 
paratively equal returns to human 
labour’ 


The ideal of over consumption 15 
not the ideal of the Western ruling 
class alone but of the Western 
society as a whole In the Western 
world and Japan, affluence is no 
longer confined to a small minority 
the majority of the people have 
become affluent in these parts of 
the world But this 1deal of a con- 
sumer society 1s playing havoc with 
two-thirds of the world This 1deal 
working through foreign films, 


” 


magazines and multiple contacts 
with foreigners, has demoralised 
the governments of the coloured 
part of mankind It 1s making the 
ruling class of the under-developed 
world selfish, avaricious and ruth- 
less The gap between the ruling 
class and the mass of our people 
has always been very large Emu- 
lation of the Western standard of 
living by the new generation of 
our ruling class has made it com- 
pletely insensitive and andifferent 
to the lot of the common man. 
This class 1s now only concerned 
with feathermg its own nest The 
worst forms of corruption, nepot- 
ism and acquisitiveness are the 
result of this emulation 


Jawaharlal Nehru and his suc- 
cessors hoped to build the new 
India on the basis of liberal and 
social democratic concepts of the 
public sector and planning without 
first revolutionising the economic 
foundations They sought to 
achieve modernisation without 
changing the property relations, 
without compelling the ruling class 
to accept restriction on personal 
consumption The retention, whole- 
sale, of the British bureaucratic 
structure and its unlimited expan- 
sion, proliferation of controls to 
such an extent that they became a 
way of life, adoption of an elec- 
toral system which put a premium 
on wealth and money power, all 
this has produced the infamous 
triangle of corruption  (business- 
politics-bureaucracy) sustamed by 
a huge army of contactmen and 
public relation executives 


МУ ош а drastic reduction. of 
the upper class and muddle class 
living standards for at least 25 
years, no social reconstruction 15 
possible This can either be 
brought about by violence and 
force or by non-violent revolution. 
The Indian ideology has to com- 
bine non-violent struggle with a 
fundamental reordermg of ош 
social relations and restructurmg 
of our political and economic 
institutions 


One weakness of the Marxist 
system as it has developed in the 
Soviet Union 1s its suppression of 
private rights, and freedom in the 


sphere of art and literature This 
ıs the result of its glomfication of 
force and violence Another cog- 
nate weakness of the Russian type 
communism 1s the over-centralisa- 
поп of power which is but the 
other side of 115 worship of Euro- 
American large scale technology 
The Gandhian idea of devolution 
and decentralisation provides a 
safeguard against the danger of 
concentration of economic and 
political power At the political 
level, this devolution ought to take 
the form of a four pilar State, 
backed by a national economy 
reorganised on the basis of family 
forming, family workshop, coope- 
ratives and small unit machinery 


Tre imported ideologies, on the 
basis of which Indian political 
groups have been functioning for 
half a century or more, completely 
ignored the peculiar problem of 
caste The orthodox communists 
felt that with the growing indus- 
trialisation and modernisation the 
evil of caste: would disappear The 
Indian traditionalist, with а spir- 
tual bent of пипа, evaded the 


problem by talking of. spiritual. 


equality alone беше meaningful 
Unless a simultaneous attack 1s 
made on this evil on the social, 
economic, political and, above all, 
»philosophical level, the caste sys- 
tem cannot be destroyed 


The above discussion shows that 
the existing ‘amitation ideologies’ 
have all failed the Indian people 
They have neither led to a modern- 
isation of the economy nor reno- 
vation of the social structure, nor 
a general uplifting of the human 
spirit An Indian ideology has yet 
to emerge. ‘This was in fact the 
goal of the pilgrimage of socialism 
(as distinct from the traditional 
European ‘social democracy) for 
men luke Dr Rammanohar Lohia 
The old preyudices and ngid out- 
looks which we have inherited from 
our past come in the way of this 
new integration However, intel- 
lectual revival or ideological mte- 
gtation will not have the slightest 
impact on our difficult problems 
unless the people go through a 
period of sacrifice and self-suffer- 
ing An academic blueprint 15 no 
‘substitute for action 
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P eninsula of the mind 


0. 


V. 


VIJAYAN 


I HAVE often asked myself if a 
person from Kerala could ever be- 
come Prime Minister. It is а pea- 
sant sort of question, and the 
answer 15 as much devoid of 
nuances The answer 1s no. 


I cannot imagine anyone trying 
Because a certain stoic wisdom 
comes to subject and semi-subject 
peoples, the Keralan knows that 
Delhi 1s not for conquest. He 
goes there, mstead, to abdicate his 


` precious fortunes of spice and rub- 


ber and thorium, and in a sly and 
triumphant kind of wretchedness, 
beg for food and money doles 
Delhi 1s where his sacrificial exodus 
of clerks and stenographers get 
sucked іп Delhis men аге fair- 
skinned, its women large and daz- 
zling, alien like the Greeks and the 
Bactrians. 


The first ішпе I thought of the 
Greeks and the Bactrians was when 
as a young student in the forties 


I had lined up on the roadside 


to cheer Pandit Nehru I was dis- ” 


turbed by the clothes he wore, and 
the ruddy pink of hus face. I knew 
the cloth was homespun, and that 
Kashmir Pandits looked pink. But 
what bothered me went beyond re- 
ason; I was insisting that nothing 
more than a coarse shirt and a 
dhoti could be native. Nehru had 
a coat on, and it seemed to me 
that the churridar was derived from 
some version of the trousers. I 
thought of the Greeks and the 
Bactrans, but because I loved the 
man very much, soon decided to 
think of him not as an invading 
Bactrian but merely as a visiting 
British squire That softened up 
the alienness a great deal. 


But, there 1s yet another terribly 
unpleasant impression of this visit 
which I have carned all these 
years in my own personal time cap- 
sule This is the memory of the 


flowers he had thrown at people. 
He was plucking these flowers out 
ot the very garlands we had given 
him, and throwing them back at 
us. I suppose he was distributing 
symbolic largesse І stood there 
mentally returning the largesse, 
when one stale and malodorous 
crysanthemum hit me on the eye 
I felt humiliated 


In my adult years I have gone 
over this humiliation a hundred 
times Ав rational experience it 
was simple enough I was hit in 
the eye by the Prime Minister, 
but democratic conventions hadn’t 
evolved enough here to permit me 
to hit him back with а flower. 
But beyond the reasoning opened 
out the wastes of racial memory, 
and like the foetus gill-breathung 1n 
the womb, I found myself in an- 
cient battles against the fair-skinn- 
ed invaders, and lay beaten and 
angry 10 my numberless layers of 
fossil With the same anger and 
helplessness have I watched the 
hair of the womien of Kerala lose 15 
lustre, and the tresses grow thin 
Our women are pretty, and they 
were famous at one time for their 
long and rich hair They are los- 
ing it now, because the trawlers 
from Bombay are plundermg ou: 
sea, and along the coast the comp- 
radores are canning fish for the 
markets abroad Арап, it-1s be- 
cause our coconut 1s being used 
up by Bombay’s consumer indus- 
tries, and because we cannot eat 
our stews of tender cashewnut any- 
more All that magnificent sardine 
and mackerel and coconut and 
cashew taken away from us, our 
girls lose their hair and our men 
grow scraggy and sallow Ош 
ministers who go to Delhi every 
season for the food and money 
doles are scraggy and shallow too 
But they are the compradores In 
very personal terms the plundering 
of the mackerel and the coconut 
suits them. 


S xy per cent or thereabouts of 
all land in Kerala 1s under cash 
crops Perhaps if we could estab 
lish a preference for utility over 
money returns, considerable acreage 
could be turned over to rice ‘True 
lot of people outside Kerala would 
go without spice, and Delhi and 


Bombay go without a lot of foreigr 

exchange We are told about the 
national need for foreign exchange 
all the time. I guess those who tell 
us this are tryimg to give ıt an 
intimidating sacredness. But left 
to ourselves, we understand it in 
simpler, grosser terms We know 
we earn it and don't get it, and 
for earmng and not getting 11, we 
їп our horrible cowardice, abet the’ 
devastation of our women’s hair 

We understand Mafatlal’s prints are 
calendered with starch from our 
tapioca, taken out of her mouths, 
and we pay a couple of rupees a 
metre for. the cloth If we keep 
our spice and fish dollars and shop 
ın the world market, we can buy 
much better cloth from Japan for 
four annas and save a rupee and 
three quarters on every metre And 
in the ultimate analysts, foreign 
exchange 15 also a wretched sub- 
stitute for manpower. 


have discussed this with the 
compradores, but their desire to 
stay on ад power, the sort of power 
that 1s given them, seems to have 
softened their heads They go 
scraggy and sallow to the Great 
Northern City to beg for food and 
money. Meanwhile the trawlers 
fish and Mafatlal calenders And 
the Thorium simmers 1n our sands, 
threatening to become the world’s 
single largest reservoir of energy 


But fifty years hence, when per- 
haps our Thorum will be driving 
all the wheels of this continent, 
I can well imagine the compra- 
dores still cringing for food and 
money And the fair Northern 
man, come to visit us in stylised 
coat and trousers, will be throwing 
the crysanthemums at us 


Fifty years hence we will stil 
be stampeding for those feeble se- 
dentary jobs in offices ın Delhi and 
Bombay Because. back home we 
have no industry, nor even socially 
meaningful agriculture The only 
enterprise that survives іп Kerala 
is the complex of communist par- 
tes This is what 1s left of Palme 
Dutt’s East India Company, and 
ifs labours have become purely ex- 
istential. 


It is no consolation that similar 
problems of ethnic identity are pre- 


sent almost everywhere, and inter- 
nal colonialisms function in the 
most liberated of societies. No 
Tadpk or Kazak, I suppose, will 
ever succeed Brezhnev. No Puerto 
Rican, no Laplander, no Naga, no 
Keralan as ever gomg to get be- 
yond his native reservation. He 
IS deficient ın protein and phos- 
phorus Low calorie foods consti- 
tute a colonialism, they make men 
think scared thoughts for want of 
ргоісіп and phosphorous 


What is it that makes the Puerto 
Rican and the Tadpk, the Naga 
and the Keralan unacceptable? 
This question of acceptability 1s 
basic to the reality of nationhood, 
and it would be a sensible thing 
not to wish away the problem. 
Often I think of one of our former 
Chief Ministers, the late Panampil- 
lı Govinda Menon, who left the 
State to migrate to the Centre. 
Menon was literate and accomplish- 
ed. and was an astute politician 
with a considerable base back 
home But at the Centre they 
made him begin as a Minister of 
State. That 1s the kind of beginning 
readily available for any ти 
nicipal or district level politician 
from the heartland. It did not make 
sense, except perhaps m terms 
of the genetic equation. It 1s the 
acceptability паде which it as 1n- 
convenient to unravel 


ЈЕ обје up from the Капуа- 
kumar, which as a precise and 
pointed place, І have this glimpse 
of a topheavy country It 1s balanc- 
ed precariously on the pmpomt of 
my racial memory I keep worry- 
ing it might topple І hug it 
close to keep it from falling 


Because, I love the Greeks and 
the Bactrians and the Parthians 
who came here and left for me 
this delicatessen of genes I write 
from a love of the delicatessen—the 


fair-skinned men and the large,’ 


dazzling women I write from 
campassion and faith The only, 
way I can keep this faith 1s by, 
knowing more “about them and 
more about myself The present 
is mere surface, so I must look 
beneath at where Пе buried the 
tragic and arcane histories of my, 
peoples and theirs 
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Prohibition 

Energy 

Consumer 

Nehru and the Ism 
Our Changing Values 
The Bomb 
Parliament and Crisis 
Secularism 

Language 

Goa 

Caste 

At School 

Public Sector 
Indo-Soviet Link 
Money in Pohtics 
The War and After 
Pohtics of Language 
We and the World 
The Plan 

Our Cities 

Elechons and Power 
Farms and Food 
Science in Afro-Asia 
India’s Defence Pattern 
1.С.5. 

The Administrative Jungle 
Aid or Trade 

State Politics 
Students in Turmoil 
Your Vote 

Our Union 

The Economic Crisis 
Our Brain Drain 
The Cow 1 
Election Outcome 
Power Patterns 
Asian Security 
Books 

Mass Communication 
Design for Living 
Seminar on Seminar 
Prices 

UNCTAD 
Recession, 

Future of Asia 

The Budget and the Plan 
Mmority in Crisis 
Politics and Society 
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108 Agricultural Revolution August 1968 147. Crisis in the Press November 1971 


109 Management Challenge September 1968 148. Acapohtics December 1971 
110 Our Secunty October 1968 149 INDIA 1971 January 1972 
111 Тһе Centre and the States November 1968 150. Impact of Bangladesh February 1972 
112 Academic Colonialism December 1968 151. Secret Societies March 1972 
113 The New Left January 1969 152 West Bengal April 1972 
114 Resources February 1969 153 State Elections May 1972 
115 Nationhood March 1969 154 Permits and Licenses June 1972 
3 116 Violence April 1969 155 India in Asia July 1972 
117 Pakistan May 1969 156 Decentralisation August 1972 
118  Gerontocracy June 1969 157. The Social Sciences September 1972 
119 Our External Relations July 1969 158 New Education October 1972 
120 Educated Unemployed August 1969 159 Clean Elections November 1972 
121 The Congress Party September 1969 160 The Mass Line December 1972 
122 Mahatma Gandhi October 1969 161 INDIA 1972 January 1973 
123 Conservation November 1969 162 Mass Housing February 1973 
124 Our Political Parties Decembet 1969 163 Calcutta March 1973 
125 Securalism in Crisis January 1970 164 Federal Reorganisation April 1973 
126 Our Libraries February 1970 165 The Status of Women May 1973 
127 India’s Left March 1970 166 Our Paralysed Universities June 1973 
128 Modernization April 1970 167 Сагім Hatao . July 1973 
129 The Rural Base May 1970 168: A Committed Civil Service August 1973 
130 Population Planning June 1970 169. Science Policy September 1973 
131 Foreign Technology July 1970 170 No-Cost Reform October 1973 
132 Nation and Community August 1970 171 Mass Transport November 1973 
133 The Super Powers September 1970 172. The Indian Economy December 1973 
134 The U.N. at 25 October 1970 173 INDIA 1973 January 1974 
135 Two Neighbours November 1970 174 Indian Muslims February 1974 
136 The Constitution December 1970 175 Population Threat March 1974 
137 INDIA 1970 * January 1971 176 The Students Speak April 1974 
138, Your Vote February 1971 177 The Untouchables May 1974 
139 Political Pointers March 1971 178 Marxism and India June 1974 
140 Land Hunger April 1971 179 The Multinationals July 1974 
* 141 The Blue Revolution May 1971 180 The Architect in India August 1974 
142 Bangla Desh June 1971 181 The Indian Ocean September 1974 
143 The Economic Agenda July 1971 182 "The Energy Crisis October 1974 
144 The 1971 Elections August 1971 183 Growing the Food November 1974 
145 China Today September 1971 184 The Cinema Situation December 1974 
146 A Nuclear India October 1971 185 INDIA 1974 January 1975 


We are not the weather makers 


But even then we control the climate 


WITH 
DANFOSS | 
CONTROLS 

EXPANSION VALVES PRESSURE SWITCHES SOLENOID VALVES 
STARTING RELAYS SHUTT-OFF VALVES THERMOSTATS 
RT CONTROLS MP CONTROLS CRT/CRTT 

DRIERS 
Manufacturers А Distributors 
M/s. Danfoss (India) Limited Marketing Division 
B-20-21, Industrial Area Danfoss (India) Limited 
Site No. 3, Meerut Road А i ‚ 706-707 Suryakiran 
Ghaziabad (U.P.) 201003 19, Kasturba Gandhi Marg 75 


New Delhi-110001 














Plots 


AT RESERVED RATES 
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The details of the offer are given below — 


Locality No.of Date from Last date 
flats which bro- of receipt 
offered chure would of applica- 

be available tions 
JANTA CATEGORY 
Kalkaji 265 2121974 151 1975 
Madipur . 600 121975 153 1975 
LOW INCOME GROUP 

Pankha Road 70 2121974 15 1.1975 

Lawrance Road 45 2 12 1974 15 1 1975 

Sunlight 14 2121974 151 1975 

Naraina 6 2121974 151 1975 

II 

Rajouri Garden 150 1 2.1975 15 3 1975 

Prasad Nagar 231 121975 153 1975 

Rehgarpura 14 1 21975 1531975 

Kalkajr 600 13 1975 154 1975 

MIDDLE INCOME GROUP 
Rajouri Garden 64 2.12.1974 1511975 
Pankha Road 160 2.12.1974 151 1975 
II 
Pankha Road 348 1 2.1975 15.3 1975 








Scheme No of Category 

plots 

offered 

MIG LIG 

East of Kailash 32 21 11 
Phase I & II 
(Suraj Parbat) 
Jhilmila Phase I 3 2 1 
Malviya Nagar Extn 141 100 41 
Masjid Moth 1 1 — 
Naraina 67 54 13 
Najafgarh Road 1 — 1 
Pankha Road 125 74 51 
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FLATS PLOTS 


Locality No.of Date from Last date Scheme No. of Category 
flats which bro- о) receipt plots 
offered chure would of applica- offered 
be available tions 
MIG LIG 
Malviya Nagar 12 1.3.1975 15.4.1975 Paschimpurt 419 378 
East of Kailash 82 1.3.4975 15.4.1975 
Munirka 200 1.3.1975 15.4.1975 Safdarjang 3 3 
OTHER GROUP 
(For Registered Retiring Public Servants) Wazirpur Phase I 16 12 
LOW INCOME GROUP - | 
Кајошл Garden Wazirpur Phase II 97 тен 
(Category-B) 149 1.3.1975 154.1975 
MIDDLE INCOME GROUP Wazirpur Phase HI 13 13 
Sheikh Sarai 
(Category-C) 88 1.3.1975 15.4.1975 Bodella 1000 300 


About Plots 


The allotment of plots will be made by draw of lots The income limit for the Low Income Group is up to Rs, 7,200t 
and for the Middle Income Group, 1415 between Rs, 7,201/- and Rs. 18,000/-. Those who do not own any other plot or house 1n 
the Unton Territory of Delhi and have been continuously residing ın Delhi for the past five years would be ehgible. 15% of plots 
in each category are reserved for the Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes, There are certain resetvations for other categories as well 
and the details 1n this regard are given in the application form. 


Application forms and detailed particulars for plots can be had for Rs. 3/- from the Forms Sales Counter of Delhi 
Development Authority, Vikas Bhawan, Indraprastha Estate, New Бем on any working day from 10.30 am to 4 30 pm from 
December 16, 1974 onwards The last date for receipt of applications for plots will be January 31, 1975 


About Flats 


So far as the flats are concerned, these have been offered only to the registered persons, applications for which should 
be made only by such persons, If, however, the number of registered persons applying for flats is less than the number of flats avail- 
able in a particular Iocality, requests of unregistered persons would also be considered as and when announced 


15% of flats in cach category are reserved for Scheduled Castes/Schzduled Tribes. There are certam reservations for 
other categories Тһе details in this regard are given 1n the brochure/application forms 


=. In the case of Harijans another concession that has now been extended is that at the time of taking over 


possession the amount to be paid towards initial deposit by the Harijan Allottees will he Rs, 1,500/- 
less in respect of Janta and Low Income Categories, 





Sd/- 
j JAGMOHAN 
Issued by P R.M., D.D A. Vice-Chairman 
Advt. No 100-H/74-75. DELHI DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


, 
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YOUR SELECTION 
OF BOOKS 
FOR SEASONS GIFTS || 


NATARAJA, IN ART, THOUGHT & LITERATURE 230 00 
by C. Sivaramamurti 
36 x 25 cms Pp 417 


TEMPLES OF SOUTH INDIA (Revised) | 10.00 
23 х 18 cms Pp. 50 


INDIAN HANDICRAFTS (Reprint) 5.50 
20 x 18 cms Pp 72 


INDIAN CARPETS & FLOOR COVERINGS 12 00 


by Kamladevi Chattopadhaya 
24 x 24 cms Pp 38 


INDIAN EXPLORERS OF THE 19TH CENTURY 15.00 


by Indra Singh Rawat 
24 x 24 cms Pp 228 


AN INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN MUSIC 10.00 


by Chaitanya Deva 
24 X 18 cms Pp 130 


KANGRA VALLEY PAINTINGS (Revised) 50.00 


by Dr. M.S. Randhawa 
28 x 21 cms Pp 67 


HAND BOOK OF INDIA 6.50 
17 X 11 cms Pp 172 


INDIA A SOUVENIR VOLUME 25.00 
7 28 x 22 cms Pp 108 


THIS INDIA 10.00 


by Sheila Dhar 
18 x 23 cms Pp 208 


FLOWERING SHRUBS IN INDIA 30.00 


by S L. Jindal 
25 x 16 cms Pp 178 


SIXTY INDIAN BIRDS 25 00 
24 x 15 cms Pp 100 


SPIRITUAL STORIES OF INDIA 3 50 
by Chaman Lal 
20 x 14 cms Pp 127 


INDIA А REFERENCE ANNUAL 1974 12 50 
24 x 16 cms Pp 448 


KANGRA RAGAMALA PAINTINGS 50,00 


by Dr. M.S. Randhawa 
33 x 25 cms Pp 88 


DIRECTOR PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
eae UL EAEM EUG NEW DELHI 


Post free Supp (1) Patiala House 
0 


Books worth Rs. 3. (п) Sales Emporium, Government Publications 


Super Bazar, Connaught Circus 
or ried by V ae be “(із) Yojana Bhawan, Parlament Street, (for cash sales only) 
supplied by V.P.P. on CALCUTTA 


demand. Ask for FREE 8, Esplanade East. 
copy of descriptive BOMBAY 
catalogue, ° Botawala Chambers, Sir P M. Road, Fort. 
MADRAS 
Shastri Bhawan, 35 Haddows Road 
= davp ? 4/343 
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Inthis worldof singular practicality, 
TheTaj creates 5 havens of grace and luxury, 












The Тај Mahal Hotel 
and The Ta) Inter-Continentaol, 
Bombay 



















Two great hotels combining 
old world panache with 20th 
century splendour Both given over 
to the belief that people are 








The Lake Palace, Udaipur 















Опсе upon a time the Maharanas Jaipur ace inet wilde tha 
of Mewar held court here Now Created at the height of the are hotels quite simply like few 
иза unique hotel Replete with all splendour of Jaipur When others in the world 
manner of 20th century fittings graciousness by itself was 
and amenities Yet rich a way of life The Taj now offers 1 
with а culture as ageless as time it to you as a hotel A delicate 

fusion of the contemporary and 







the medieval 











DOT WEEL 


The Taj Coromandet For reservations please contact 





Fort 





Aguada Beach 








Resort, Goa Hotel, Madras Central Reservations Service 

A gentle sea quito without guile The finest hotel in Madras The Тај Mahal Intere Continental 

froths at the feet of an old A serene reflection of the age old Apollo Bunder BOMBAY INDIA 4 
Portuguese fortress Неге by its Tay tradition Five minutes Telex 011 2442 Cable PALACE 

ramparts rests a poem in away from the main shopping Telephones 292329 297755 

old brick and wood —The Fort centre and business centre 

Aguada Beach Resort t 








THE TAJ GROUP OF HOTELS, INDIA 








The Symbol 
of Quality 


Shriram Stable Bleaching Powder is manufactured in a most modern Plant under strict raw 
material and process control procedures. it is guaranteed to contain minimum 35% available 
chlorine, In fact, Shriram SBP is the ànly stable bleaching powder with this maximum amount 


of available chlorine 





` SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

€ Shriram SBP is a pure white, free flowing © itis tropicalised and highly stable. 

powder without hard lumps or Impurities, © ideal for water purification and economical 
е Provides maximum advantage at minimum cost environmental sanıtation too. 

Papen Watling, Reser "d ~ M € Freely available throughout the country. 

more. 
No wonder, because of its quality, Shriram SBP has earned for itself a big export market, 
For your requirements contact your nearest dealer, or write to us at : 


CHEMICALS MARKETING DEPARTMENT 
D.C.M. CHEMICAL WORKS 


Sanskriti Bhavan, Jhandewalan New Delhi-55. 


AIVARS-DOMCH- 
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The name that means a variety of 
products to a variety of 
customers For farmers—farm 
tractors and implements. For 
construction engineers and 
industrial users — industrial 
tractors and cranes. For 
motorists—shock absorbers and 
piston assemblies. For office 
commuters and fun-lovers — 
motorcycles and scooters For 
railways — automatic buffer 


^ n 
^ ^ 


MA OPUS 
е 
25 Љу SM 


2 


> 


HT-ELP-3621A 
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couplers, brake and suspension 
systems. For the housewife— 
heating elements for domestic 
appliances. For exporters—a 
complete export service Escorts 
15 a government recognised 
Export House and has to its 
credit, exports of a wide range of 
engineering goods—from 
automotive and industrial 
ancillaries to joint ventures tn 
motorcycles and tractors, to 
countries such as USA, UK, 
Poland, USSR, UAR, Sudan, 
Zambia, Ceylon, Malaysia, 
Afghanistan, lran and Nepal. Plus 
a host of products and services 
which take the ESCORTS name to 
almost every industry, every 
institution and every home. 


Escorts Limited 
New Delht Faridabad 
Bombay Calcutta Madras 
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NEW TRENDS 
IN GERMAN CULTURE 


THE TEXT OF TWO LECTURES GIVEN AT 
THE MAX MUELLER BHAVAN NEW DELHI 
BY PROFESSOR R.K.DAS GUPTA, 

HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MODERN 
INDIAN LANGUAGES, DELHI UNIVERSITY, 
15 NOW AVAILABLE IN BOOK-FORM. 


These lectures, which aroused keen interest 

in the intellectual community of the capital 

trace the development of German Art and Philosophy. 
An account of great achievements and sad failures, 
but most of all of a remarkable continuity of culture 
that has moulded the spirit of modern Germany. 


ail coupon below) 


(Please mai 
LLLI | ши 





Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany 
P.O.Box 5226 


New Rew Delle 10021 
rends in | f т FREECOPY 
german T | 

culture bus: 


an mdian vie 


CETERO ME 
SEM 
БИ ш IIT 


eR Federal Republic of Germany : 
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TEN TO ONE 


DJ GETS 
THE LAST 


CHARMINAR 
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An open invitation. 
Come through our doors. 










Look around you! City sea surround you. 
You're at tho throbbing centre of business and pleasure. 













% 


Welcome to a bright young service style 
—always sunny side up. 





e. қ ы 46 У % ХХ Au 4 П: 


Enter! Behold tho biggest, Come on, get happy! Sparkling 
most beautiful lobby in all Asia! entertainment. Mood-food variety. 


^ And suddenly your world 
is full of surprises! 


At Oberoi-Sheraton. Soaring five-star spectacular— 
created by two great names in the hotel world. 
Simply the best address in Bombay. 


Oberoi-Sheraton. 


Smiles. .splendour...style! 


OBERO! HOTELS. Bombay с Calcutta © Chandigarh O Derjeeliag п Delhi O Gopstpur-on-dles O Jodhpur @ Simla О Srinagar 
Cairo О Kethmends C) Singapore C) Zanalbar East India Hotels 
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CREST 


A QUALITY 
PRODUCT OF 


Mug SINGH | 
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^ 
Map 274 
^ 
ats УМА 
Бе 752 


BROTHERS ? 


NO. 
FATHER AND 


AIR DY 


E 


SAME SIGH Broduet 1 





SON! 


а, 
"Vi "nv. 


~ 
$3 


e Ж; А м ды очор 4 
E HAD YOU GUESSING. 
Crest restores the natural colour of 
hair. Recaptures your young looks. 
Do-it-yourself. Crest does not wash 
away or brush off. Equally effective 
on wet or dry hair. Touch up stray 
grey hair with Crest Hair Dye Stick. 
Both dye and stick available in two 

popular colours : Black and Dark 
Brown. 

For expert advice on good grooming 
write to; 


CREST ADVISORY SERVICE, 
Р. О. Box Ne; 440, NEW DELHI. 
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Dentists say’ 


Regular Brushing of Teeth 


and Massa 


ging of Gums 


Check Gum Troubles and 


Tooth Decay. 


Regular users of Ғогһап5 toothpaste of their own accord say 
























1 am using Forhan's since 
when | was twelve Now 
1 am going to Step into 
twenties At the time of using 
Forhan's first time, there was 
some trouble with my gums 
Now they are alnght and 
there 15 no such trouble, 
First ! was not used to brush 
my teeth in the night But 
Rater when | was on my 
studies at 10 P.M. daily your 
&d reminded me "a new 
habit" ' 


59/- S. Mittal, BE (Elect ) 
Patiata * 










ombay-1 
Nama. 
Address 


o 


*Ptease underline language wanted English, Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Urdu, Punja: ( Bengali, Assamese, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam or Kanarese 
















about a year ago | found 
that my teeth were becoming 
yellow though | am not a 
smoker My father, whois 
a user of Forhans' for the 
past three decades persuaded 
me to switch over from my 
brand to "Forhans' The 
miracle has taken place My 
teeth are today as good as 
they should be | must say 
that your marvellous tooth- 
paste—FORHAN'S does 
possess the qualities you 
claim for it The difference 
hes in the fact that it ts a 
TOOTHPASTE CREATED BY 
A DENTIST‘ 
Sd/- S. S Chatterjee, MA, 
Coimbatore 







































(Photostats of these can be seen at any office 
of Geoffrey Manners 4. Co Ltd ) 


For proper dental care, use Forhan s 
Toothpaste and Forhan's Double-Action 
Toothbrush night and morning and 
See your dentist regularly! 


MEN CB EC STE Е арш 2225 ERE ИОН Ra eg 


' B tntormative colour booklet on “Care of your teeth 
€ and gums" 


For your copy*, please send 25p stamps (to cover postage) with this 
gupon, to Manners’ Dental Advisory Bureau, Post Bag No 10031, 


Age 





the toothpaste created by a dentist 
UID UD иш лн ии: аш: ee из: у са 
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1297-182, 











designed for 


HEALTH — 
produced with 


CARE 


RANPHENICOL 
~ RANCYCLINE 
SUDHINOL 
CALMPOSE 
ROSCILLIN 
CYCLOCETINE 
RANFERON-12 


LOLIPID 





R 


Eds. 


GRAMONEG 





ПШПШ) 


RANBAXY LABORA 


OKHLA, NEW DELHI-110090 
BRANCHES 


RANODINE \ 
ASTHICORT ' 
VIBEJEX 
CHLOROSULF 
ASPAP 
CHLORAMSONE 
RANSTREPCOL 






TORIES LIMITED. 





BOMBAY - CALCUTTA — MADRAS - KANPUD) 
NEW DELHI - PATNA 
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WOULD YOU WILLINGLY PERMIT A BURGLAR 


TO STEAL YOUR PERSONAL BELONGINGS....? 
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The indian Railways are YOUR property . replace- 
ments for pilfered railway fittings cost ten times more 
than the thief can зе them for. the value of stolen 
fittings on the Northern Railway run into lakhs of 
rupees ..lakhsof rupees out of your pocket because 
the cost of running YOUR railways is increased by 
that amount 

Only YOU, the travelling public, can prevent it when 
you see it happening. 


NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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Reaching petroleum products 
wherever needed 










With a nation-wide storage 3000 petrol/diesel stations, million kilofitres of products 
and distribution network, Indianoil ensures that products during 1971-72 thus meeting 
tndianoil maintains an are delivered wherever nearly 55 per cent of petroleum 
uninterrupted flow of needed All modes of product requirements of the 
petroleum products to serve transportation are pressed country—serving the nation in 
the nation into service—coastal tankers, tts development plans as well 
With more than 200 Pipelines, rail tank wagons, as in defence efforts. 







installations, bulk depots and tank trucks and tank carts. 
eviation fuel stations, and over іп”апо!! marketed about 14 


INDIANOIL 


<< 


INDIAN QIL CORPORATION LTD. 


















~a national irust је 
economic. prosperity 
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DIFFERENT AGENCIES AND EXPERTS FOR ^ 
DIFFERENT STAGES OF A PROJECT ? 


BUT WHO CAN GIVE YOU 
TOTAL EXPERTISE FOR / 
A COMPLETE INDUSTRIAL PROJECT ? 









EPI, a Government of India Enterprise, is wedded to the 

Industrial Growth of the Nation Already turnkey projects 
^ worth over Rs. 750 million are being implemented by EPI. 

Turnkey projects, total responsibility, overall expertise | Concept to 

completion of Steel Rolling Mills, Coke Oven Plants, Cement Plants, 
Sugar Plants, Paper Plants, Fertilizer Plants, Bulk Material Handling Plants, 

Low Temperature Coal Carbonisation and Gasification Plants, 

? International Airports, and erection of oil and gas pipelines and many 

` other type of large industrial projects - EPI is fully equipped to undertake А 

оп turnkey basis all such projects both in india and abroad 





ENGINEERING PROJECTS CINOIA) 50. 


(A Govt of India Enterprise) 


Newhelds Himalaya House, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi-110001 
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INDUSTRIALISTS: 


5 reasons why (Т? 
is the most trusted trade mark 
in steel tubes 














WirC tubes have the BITC tubes are the only BITC tubes have uniform 
correct wall thickness ones manufactured by the stress throughout, due to 
as specified in 15 : 1239 ‘Hot’ continuous weld the normalising effect of 

(Part 1)—1968, which allows process, and as a result the ‘Hot’ welding process and 
perfect threading—therefore €an be cold-bent without are not affected by the usual 
' ensuring strong and pressure- the weld seam splitting, corrosion at the weld zone, 
tight joints, And a longer hife This also makes them 
last longer, 
4 ITC tubes do not have an 


internal weld ridge, thus 
allowing free flow without 
ghoking from suspended 
Particles, 


ӛте tubes (often called Tata 
|), Pipes) are easily Identified 
, by the ITC symbol stamped at 
approximately one metre 
' intervals. The stamp 'M' has 
been added on ta medium 
quality tubes to differentiate 
them from light and heavy 
qualities—a special service fcr 
customer convenience. 


(TE 
Шо most irusted 
trade mark in tubes 


' The Indian Tube 
Company Limited > 


А Tata Stewarts and 


176.132 • Lloyds Enterprise 
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Freedom was won long 
before 1947. By people 
who could think for 
themselves and shed the 
shackles of dependence; 
by men of foresight and 
determination, like 
Ardeshir and Pirojsha 
Godrej, who had confi- 
dence in the country's 
capabilities and shared 
the same ideals with 
Tilak, Tagore, Gandhi, 
Nehru 


In Godrej, self-reliance 
has been considered in- 
dispensable to progress, 
the aim being not just 
self-sufficiency for the 
organisation but for the 
whole country. Progress 
can only be achieved in 
a milieu of progress 


Based on our country's 
needs, and exploiting 
the country's own 1e- 
sources, Godrej have 
diversified Made to 
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% 
а ГА 
Self-Reliance: 
н 


the Keynote 
ofour 


Independence 














international standards, 
their products range 
fromsecurity equipment, 
machine tools and fork- 
lift trucks to steel fur- 
niture, typewriters and 
refrigerators — besides 
soaps, toiletries, chemi- 
cals and animal feeds 


The Godrej industrial 
garden township at 
Макћгоћ — Pirojsha- 
nagar, 15 a superb exam- 
ple of self-reliance and 
progress Fortheirwork- 
ers Godrej have provi- 
ded—1in a unique envi- 
ronment— many social 
benefits. extensive hous- 
ing schemes, schools and 
adult education, recrea- 
tion, medical and family 
planning benefits 


Self-reliance 1s both a 
means and an end. For 
Godrej it is the essence 
of independence. 
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loLcontinues 


Its 


Кер ERES 









+A Centre is being set up in 
Bombay for the production of a range 
of gases of ultra high purity 
and special mixtures for 
the electronic and other 
ЖЕУ? industries. Hitherto these 
were being imported 
*MIG 400, a more sophisticated form 
of metal inert gas welding set from 
qms IOL, will soon be in the 
market 
*IOL has won the first 1200 
cubic metre/hour Oxygen Plant  . 
contract for а mini-steel project of the 
Maharashtra Government This 15 the - 
forerunner of a series to be manu- 
factured by IOL in the near future. 
*For the first time in India 
IOL will produce indigenous tubular 
hard facing electrodes — *Cobalarc"* 
*Also for the first time in , 
India IOL has established facilities for 
producing special purpose automatic 
welding machines 


Meeting 
national 
objectives 
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Year ^N 
after 

year 

the largest 
exporter 

of sewing 
machines 


CAN'T BUY BETTER 
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11 flights a week to Europe 

Our 747s fly 8 times a week to London, 
4 times to Frankfurt, 5 times to Rome and París 
and our 707s twice to Moscow and once to 
Geneva and London. 


18 flights a week to the Middle East. 

5 flights to Kuwait and Beirut, 3 to Dubai and 
» Bahrain 2 each to Abu Dhabi, Dhahran 
@ and Teheran,and one to Aden, Muscat, Doha 


44 and Carro 
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7 flights a week to New York. 

One flight daily by 747 via the Middle East and 
Europe The return trip will cost less than the 
one-way fare if you fly on our Excursion Fare 


Also every week: 


3 flights to 
EAST AFRICA 


10 flights to 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 


6 flights to 
JAPAN 


2 flights to 
MAURITIUS 


2 flights to | 
AUSTRALIA 
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DO YOU KEEP | 
A SECOND CLASS CITIZEN AT HOME ? > 


We mean your wife. 

M you think she is not quite equal to you, here are points to ponder ; А 

She has the right to vote, like you she has equal working rights 

she has equality in the matter of education and employment * 
* she has her right to property under inheritance laws. 


5 š 
~ M she is unable to exercise these rights fully, ask yourself if YOU look E 
upon her as an equa! citizen , Б H 
z Е жет ФА 
42 
€ This year is : 
J INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S YEAR 
Let us work for 
1 EQUALITY, DEVELOPMENT & PEACE 5 
davp-14j4$8 x 
А Pee 6-6 o me м, t SISSE) uer P : D ETE: 
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Sizes 5-10 
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Shriram Chemicals' equation 
for national progress... 





100%), capacity utilisation = 
4,000,000 tonnes of Urea produced = $ 100,000,000 saved! 


€ Tota! Urea output todate | over 1,000, 000 tonnes. 
€ Increased foodgrain production todate . aver 4,000,000 tonnes, 
© Total foreign exchange saving todate * over $ 100 000,000. 
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SHRIRAM CHEMICALS 
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Everything -yes, everything- 
costs so much more today 
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^; your peace of mind. 
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Life insurance 
worth Rs. 2,500/— for 30 years 


E 


СЕ 


stili costs you as little as 
just one cup of tea а day * 


TT 


4 assuming you are 30 now 


PRATIBHA, 2116-IVI-ENG-1 


Peace of mind Інің your reach with GE 


LIFE INSURANCE. Е 
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| Gora hàs b&en'a асоту о pioneering . 
achievements in d хорароо me i 
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Although this remains ой major. . о 

t concern, we are reaching, towarüs" Md 
new frontiers of enterprise, ^ 5 ` 
Lwith the actent отпа ^ е 5 

| priorities resulting in farther - m. 
employment, development: M 

of backward areas aud Pw 
foreign exchange аак 2) 


|ж Three luxury hotels Ohola, >. 
| MioghuLand Maurya to орып “ 
at Madras, Agra апа New Delhi, > 


m Tha Márie Р Products Division helping. 
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‘inte hes onal asset. ‚ 


ng and Packaging Division - 
fie расе in quatity and бен 


е of India’s total exports. ђ 
| But what does ali this mean F 


| A fuller utilization af existing resources; 
and enmastiing end subordinating corporate 
| objectives with national interests. 


And finally. that India Tobacco is tobacco and 
much more today. - 


„во, te cover our enterprise, we томе forward 
end 5550709 LTC. LIMITED. 
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| "The pride and Glo of Indie! aren | 





for vanity, greed anc 
persona! gain! | 


Only 30 years ago, as many as 30,000 
tigers burned bright in the jungles of 
ourcountry Today they have dwindled 
to an estimated 2000! Wanton killing by 
poachers and unlicensed hunters 1s 
taking its toll. 


Rare birds and animals all over India are 


facing the same fate Although every 
year they draw thousands of tourists to 
our wildhfe sanctuaries Bring іп foseign 
exchange. Generate prosperity and 
employment even іп rural areas 
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Our magnificent wildhfe is part of out 
superb natural heritage, Let's do what we 
can to preserve 1t. Let's observe the ban 
on wildhfe shoóting. Let's conserve 

the gift that nature has given us. For once 
destroyed, 1t can never be replaced. 


You have a beautiful heritage, 

You must preserve it. 

Released by 

India Tourism Development Corporation for 

Department of Tourism 

Government of India | 
ASP/TDC-2/72A 
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At Formica India we have a head for 
great ideas Now 6 other great heads 
Join with ours to bring you an 
Imaginative range of laminate designs 
Professor N S Bendre, Mrs Kiran 
Gujral, Mr Maqbool Hussain, 

Mr Krishan Khanna, Mrs Pilloo 
Pochkhanawala, Mr Paritosh Sen.. 
These 6 leading exponents of fine art 
and Formica India will now, together, 
ensure that every new laminate 
design ts a distinctive design, 


More. Design Ideas 

Formica Artwork Service for the 
lamination of exclusive, original 
designs —given by you. And a Formica 
Mural Service, to execute any design 
you like, into laminate sheets for 
murals, 


New Concepts 
This Is not the first time so many now 
things have happened at Formica 

7 India. We have been leaders in the 
fiaid of laminating technology for 


Six great minds help make 


ы. ~ > 


ү жен TRES 
fI тат 

Mia To eres Trad Fi 
е тта m eon Limited 

е Formica India Limited are the , 


селро users in India. nC 


8 


some time now Leaders by providing 
original concepts in decor and new 
achievements in industry Extending 
the use of laminates into newer areas 
has been one of our main concerns, 
We've explored several new 
possibilities The most recent 
achievement has been to inter-laminate 
silk without damaging the texture or 
colour of the fabric And we have also 
developed designs in many colours to 
beautify the traditional Gujarati 
"Bájot' This design is adaptable for 
a variety of vertical and horizontal 
applications Ы 


We believe it takes a few great ideas 
and a lot of dedication to stay ahead 
At Formica India we are fortunate 
enough to have both 

Formica India Limited 

P.O. Box 64 

Poona 411001 





As always, 


the leaders. 
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IOL technology takes 
us on to tomorrow. 


Many years ago IOL pioneered the 
manufacture of oxygeh and other gases in 
India The technology associated with their 
use has ushered tn a revolution for many 
industries 

As world technology developed IOL kept 
pace Advanced welding techniques such as 
submerged arc welding, TIG and MIG, weld- 
ing and the necessary equipment Sophisti- 


cated cutting machines such as the solid : 
state control gas cutting machine Electrodes IOL IS technolo y 
for welding thick armour plates and stain- ~ ‘ 
less steel, tubular hard facing electrodes ——-— 
for prolonging the life of machinery Complete ЕС “7 ~ 
pipeline systems for the distribution of gases ; ' - У 
And then entire gas plants and cryogenic 
equipment All these and many more IOL has 
introduced into the country. And on the way 9 
are others Fully automatic welding mach- 
ines, more versatile cutting machines Gases 
of extra high purity, Additions to the range 
of electrodes ~ 

In fields as diverse as steel-making and 
food preservation, metal joining and ferti- 
lisers, electronics and anaesthesia, space 
rocketry and pollution control—1OL is work- 
ing today to' develop the technologies the 
country will need tomorrow. 
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journal which seeks to -reflect through free discussion, non-political specialist, too, has voiced his views. In this 
вгу shade of Indian thought and aspiration Each month, has been possible to answer 2 real need of today, to 
single problem is debated by writers belonging to different the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking 
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IEXT MONTH: CHANGED SUB-CONTINEI 


FOREIGN POLICY 


a symposium on 
the options open to us 
in a changed situation 





symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A statement of the 
issues involved 
» : POLICY REVISITED 
ds P М Накѕаг, formerly of the Indian Foreign 
Service, now Deputy Chairman, 
Planning Commission 
ON THE DEFENSIVE 
СігПа1 Jain, Resident Editor, 
Times of India', Delhi 
A QUALITATIVE CHANGE 
Romesh Thapar, Editor, ‘Seminar’, 
Delhi 
THE IMAGE 
K Subrahmanyam, Director, Institute 
of Defence Studies and Analyses, Delhi 
FAILURE OF COMMUNICATION 
Ashok Kapur, Department of Political 
Science, University of Waterloo, 
Canada 
! GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 
K P Калппгкагап, Department of Political 
Science, University of Delhi 
BOOKS 
Reviewed by Rajeev Batra, М С Joshi, Р Е Misra, 
Mihir Shah, Tejeshwar Singh, K P 
. В Wariavwala апа Pavan Varma 
. FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant bibhography 
compiled by L S Chitnis 
COVER 
,Designed by Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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The problem 


The external policies of a nation are reviewed fundamentally whenever 
international alignments undergo change. It is an exercise which is 
performed in the context of internal realities and national interests, 
short and long-term. Today, with a world in deep economic crisis and 
all alignments between nations under qualitative change, there can be 
no question about the need to review and restructure India’s foreign 


.policy. The growth models of the affluent world have been wrecked 


by runaway inflation. Oil, the energiser of the developed world, can 
no longer be picked up for a dollar or two a barrel. Vast sums of 
money are passing into the hands of the oil producing countries, 
creating new demands, new transfers of resources, new pressures for 
new technologies. This economic backdrop will be with us for some 
time, unless crude interventions are launched to alter the new balance 
of forces. The implications for foreign policy formulation are many, 
particularly in the so-called non-aligned world. For the first time, 
it is possible, in collaboration with other developing nations, to take 


collective initiatives which will remedy old discriminatory practises 
and build closer collaboration between these countries to establish the 
kind of world order which has been talked about in the past. Of 
course, events have moved upon us suddenly. We are unprepared 
institutionally and system-wise fully to exploit the possibilities. We 
are still very much rooted to old concepts. And we lack the courage 
and imagination which distinguished the non-aligned role in the 
dangerous years of the cold war. However, it also cannot be denied 
that tlie effort to re-structure our foreign policy did begin during the 


Bangladesh crisis and after the defeat of the Pakistan Army. It was . 


ad hoc, halting, pushed by one circumstance or another. Probably, 
this is the way that the foreign policy of an internally weak nation 
sees mutations, but the failure since then to order a more far-reaching 
review of all the policies and practises which mould an external 
posture is proving costly in today's situation. More than one issue of 
SEMINAR will be needed to elaborate the many new potentials of our 
foreign policy and their unfolding. But this a beginning. 
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P olicy - revisited 


M 


Р М HAKSAR 
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FOR more than a quarter of a 
century, our foreign policy has 
remained steady in its course We 
did not allow ourselves to be swept 
off our feet by the rhetoric of the 
cold war, we refused to participate 
in the crusade against international 
communism, we kept calm even 
under the Chinese attack by resist- 
ig the  combmed operations 
mounted by Duncan Sandys and 
Averill Harriman, we assessed 
correctly the essence and substance 
of the conflict in Vietnam and 
between the Arabs and the Israelis, 
we negotiated the Bangladesh crisis 
and its aftermath with wisdom and 
restraint Despite the raucous 
roars of the critics of India’s 
foreign policy that we are friend- 
less, the broad fact remains that, 
even though allegedly friendless, 
we were able to safeguard our 
interests іп Kashmar, Hyderabad 
and Goa- We were able to do this 
because we refused to be unnerved 
by propagandists’ onslaughts After 
all, їп international affairs hard 
words break по bones.just as soft 
. words butter no parsnips , 


All this might appear an escape 
into lyricism However, if one 
looks at the facts, such lyricism is 
more justified than the bleatings df 


- our famt hearts masquerading as 
. Intellectuals or as self-styled pro- 


2 


, 


2 


tectors of India's national interests 
Their knowledge and experience of 
international affairs 1s entitled to no 
greater attention than the sermons 
of a humourless bachelor on the 
perplexities and responsibilities of 
married Ше 
that the combined onslaughts of our 
external and internal critics have 
had hitherto so httle effect іп mak- 
ing a dent on the basic structure 
of our foreign policy which came 
to be supported by the overwhelm- 
ing mass of our people even though 
it was the brain-child of Jawaharlal 
Nehru? 


There was a brief period of 
uncertainty and confusion between 
May 1964 and the Arab-Israel ten- 
sion in 1967 But the foreign policy 
soon recovered its equilibrium when 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
speaking 1n the Lok Sabha on June 
6, 1967, said, ‘I do not wish to utter 
harsh words or use strong language 
But on the basis of information 
available there can be no doubt that 
Israel has escalated the situation 
into an armed conflict which has 
now acquired a proportion of full 
scale-war ° 


(4 ^ 

This statement uttered pianissimo 
produced howls from a small section 
of people in Parliament and out- 


side However. one wonders what - 


~ 


Is ıt then surprising |, 


M 


~ 


the reactions of these emunent 
worthies would be while contem- 
plating the contemporary scene of 
Japan and the countries of Western 
Europe tiltmg themselves in favour 
of the Arabs. 


Speaking in the Constituent 
Assembly in December 1947, 
Jawaharlal Nehru traced the history 
of Palestine and how the solution 
of a federal State proposed by 
India did not find acceptance He 
then foresaw the shape of things 
to come as the following sentence 
uttered by him would indicate, ‘And 
so ultimately partition was decided 
upon by a two-thirds majority, with 
a large number abstaming from 
voting, with the result that there is 
trouble in the Middle East now 
and the possibility of a great deal 
of trouble in the future. 


It 15 to be hoped that a recrudes- 
cence of the simulated ‘love’ for 
Israel will be tempered by the know- 
ledge that the situation in West 
Asia is far too dangerous to be 
perceived in terms of primitive 
emotions 


S ince I am summoning up re- 
memberance of things past, ıt might 
be interesting to contemplate the 
state of our home-grown crusaders 
against international communism 
Replymg to a debate on foreign 
affairs 1n. Parliament on December 
7, 1950, Jawaharlal Nehru could not 
hide his envy of the originality and 
perceptiveness of the mind of one 
of the crusaders This 1s how he ex- 
pressed it, “Some hon Members аге 
full of light—they have no need 
to grope They know exactly what 
should be done at any given 
moment I envy them for this 
feeling of lightness and confidence 
Mr M R Мааш said m the 
course of his speech that it would 
be a great tragedy 1f Mr Truman 
and Mr Attlee decided to appease 
China It ıs a pity Mr Мазаш ıs 
not at the White Howse ш Wash- 
ington to advise them’ 


With the passage of time, the 
appetite for the cold war abated, 
leaving many of the crusaders 
either unemployed or under- 
employed When China changed 
its course, the professional anti- 


communists found a new means of 
employment as fellow travellers of 
Chinese Communism Things are 
really getting *curioser and curioser 
and one wonders whether the entire 
affluent world is on the eve of 
importing Chinese Communism. 
lock, stock and barrel, or, whether 
all the sales talk is really meant to 
waylay an unwary traveller through 
the dark jungles of international 
relations 


І, was to avoid getting deflected 
from the rght path that Jawaharlal 
Nehru groped for an appropriate 
compass which could point to the 
direction of India's voyage through 
stormy seas Іп the process, he 
rediscovered the merits of the five 
principles of peaceful co-existence 
which the United Nations unani- 
mously adopted as its own in 
December, 1957. However, the 
venerable Acharya Кпрајаш crti- 
cised Panchshil and the occasion of 
its inception I suppose by now 
Panchshil has’ become respectable 
because it provides the outer 
facade for the new edifice which 
is bemg built to house Sino-Ameri- 
can relations and the Soviet- 
American detente 


If struggle against international 
communism as an objective of 
foreign policy 18 no longer fashion- 
able and if peaceful co-existence 15 
the framework within which the 
current detente 1s bemg cautiously 
worked ош, non-alignment too 
found, in the fullness of time, its 
new adherents both within India 
and abroad However, it 19 
interesting to note in passing the 
proverbial enthusiasm which the 
neo-converts display towards non- 
alignment We are being constantly 
exhorted by them to be ‘really non- 
aligned’ Thus, non-alignment from 
being an instrument of preserving 
our independence of thought and 
action has been converted into a 
kind of mantra detached both from 
heaven and the earth This refined 
concept of non-alignment 15 then 
used 1n attacking our foreign policy 
when it seeks to adjust its relations 
by the simple test of national mte- 
rest Thus, if the Soviet Union 
stands by us on matters of vital 
concern to us, eg, Казћпиг, Goa 


and Bangladesh, we are urged to 
keep the Soviet Union at an equi- 
distance from those countries which 
do not stand by us 


I have said enough to demonst- 
rate that compared to the erratic 
fluctuations an the foreign policy 
postures of other countries, India's 
foreign policy has pursued a stead- 
ег course 


The question which inevitably 
arises 15. what are the reasons for 
the relative durability of ош 
foreign policy and the continued 
support it receives from our own 
people? 


The most vital ingredient in our 
foreign policy without which India 
could not have survived all these 
years is the passion of our people 
for independence and courage in 
safeguarding 1t under all conditions 
Jawaharlal Nehru embodied both 
these vital elements, Tıme and 
again he made our people feel that 
even though we were poor, we were 
proud 


Without overburdening this article 
with quotations, it 1s well to record 
the constant reiteration of the 
theme of courage and independence 
in Nehru's writings and speeches 
Speaking in the Constituent Assem- 
bly on March 8, 1948, he spoke 
again and again on the ` ете: 
‘Let’s not be frightened, he said, 
‘too much of the military might of 
this or that group I am not frigh- 
tened and I want to tell the world 
on behalf of this country that we 
are not frightened of this or that 
power Our policy 1з not a passive 
policy or a negative policy’ 


A little later 1n the same speech, 
he went on to say ‘I think that 
not only in the long run, but also 
m the short run, independence of 
opinion and independence of action 
wil count "Therefore, purely 
from the point of view of oppor- 
tunism, if you like, а straightfor- 
ward, honest and independent 
policy is the best’ 


To those lacking ın courage and 
therefore getting rattled by the 
hostility with which early essays of 
India ш foreign policy were receiv- 
ed. Jawaharlal Nehru tried to com- 
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, mattered much. 


fort them This is what he said: 
‘The fact of the matter 1s that in 
spite of our weakness іп a military 
sense—because obviously we are 
not a great military power, we are 
not an mdustrially advanced power 
—India even today counts in world 
affairs, and the trouble that you see 
in the United Nations or the 
Security Council 1s because she does 
count, not because she does not 
count That is a fact you should 
remember If we had been some 
odd little nation somewhere in 
Asia or Europe, 1t would not have 
But because we 
count, and because we are gomg 
to count more and, more in the 
futíre, everything we do becomes 
a matter for comment, and many 
people to not like our counting so 
much’ 


Quite obviously, the courage of 
a nation and ats will for'independ- 
ence are a function (in a mathema- 
пса] sense) of the viability of its 
political, social and economuc struc- 
ture without which mere verbalasa- 
tion becomes hollow in sound and 
hollower 1n impact. 


і 

The second reason for the dura- 
bility of India’s foreign policy is 
rooted in the fact that Jawaharlal 
Nehru had a deeper and subtler 
perception of the nature of the 
world emerging out of the second 
world war More than any other 
statesman ог itimerant foreign 
munister, Nehru saw through the 
total inadequacy of the classical 
doctrines of the balance of power, 
and he saw clearly that the national 
interest of each country needs to 
be defined пл consonance with and 
not in conflict with the overall 
interests of world peace Many of 
the tragedies and conflicts of the 
period following the second world 
war arose because minds fed on 
the doctrines of the nineteenth cen- 
tury cowd not cope with the 
imperatives of our times Finally, 
Jawaharlal Nehru saw with a rare 
clanty of perception that the con- 
temporary world could survive im 
‘the measure that the concept `of 
cooperation could replace the con- 
cept of confrontation. 


The actual experiences of the 
realities of contemporary inter- 


national life are bringing in fresh 
evidence daily to bear upon the 
correctness of Nehru’s understand- 
ing of the world.- However, we are 
still in a state of twilight between 
the darkness of the years of the 
cold war and the dawn of detente, 
largely because detente 1s still con- 
ceived more as an exercise іп the 
tactics of crisis management than. as 
a strategy for a durable peace And, 
the sooner the twilight period ends, 
the sooner will the world settle down 
to, engage in a great cooperative 
effort to solve both the problems of 
the affluent and of the poor parts 
of the world. 


Е ог India, at any rate, the pro- 
blemis of foreign policy ш the 
coming years are essentially the 
problems of a domestic nature An 
incoherent country cannot pursue a 
coherent foreign policy. However, 
assuming that we shall work toge- 
ther to give coherence to our 
national life, our foreign policy at 
present requires to be reinforced by 
the application of a greater amount 
of intellectual force than st com- 
mands at present. That force must 
find an organised and an institu- 
tional expression 


One could dwell on this theme 
at great length, but опе 1s шћриед 
from doing so because 1n our coun- 
try objective cmticism 15 persona- 
lised and attempts at deeper 
analysis of the complex nter- 
national phenomenon are treated by 
the Philistines who abound as a 
kind of eczema The result 1s that 
phrase becomes more important 
than substance and substance in 
turn is drowned in a flood of 
insipid ‘watery talk And yet the 
emerging problems would increas- 
ingly demand greater application of 
organised intellect both to anticipate 
and to plan Demands "wil be 
increasingly made compelling us to 
make our foreign! pokicy ап integ- 
rated whole with xs polatical, eco- 
nomic and = security components 
finely balanced Given internal 
political and. economic stability, our 
established methodology of forefgn 
policy 1s capable of dealing with 


"the rather more complex and chal- 


lenging tasks which lie ahead 


0, the defensive 


GIRILAL 


JAIN 


THERE has always been a gap 
between the Indian ruling elite’s 
foreign policy aspirations and its 
economic performance But never 
before has this been wider than 
today For, while the elite’s aspira- 
tions have grown in view of the 
country’s mulitary strength, scienti- 
fic. and technological potential as 
illustrated by the nuclear explosion 
last May and the break-up of Pak- 
шап in December 1971, 115 econo- 
mic performance has. if anything, 
deteriorated Indira Gandh: and 
Y B Chavan cannot close this 
gap 


The reality breaks through the 
world of make-believe. indeed. too 
often for comfort In the funda- 
mental sense. India remains on the 
defensive. as it has been since 1962 
when the Chinese exposed the myth 


‘that a country without the neces- 


sary mulitary sinews could clarm to 
be a major actor on the inter- 
national stage The situation 15 in 
fact worse As ithe country has 
overcome fairly successfully 15 
military weakness, it has brought 
upon itself an economic crisis of 
such magnitude that today it 1s 
even less capable of sustammg a 
major international role than at the 


ште of the NEFA debacle in 
1962 


This 15 not to suggest that there 
is an essential link between the 
increased defence expenditure and 
the deterioration ш the economy 
Given the elite’s incapacity to for- 
mulate and implement a rational 
and pragmatic economic policy and 
its enormous penchant for slogan- 
mongering, the economy would 
have been brought to its present 
parlous state even if the country 
had not augmented its defence 
forces The pertinent point, how- 
ever, 15 that as India has stepped 
up the vigil on the borders, inter- 
nally ats sense of self-confidence has 
been "weakened | The people re- 
main by and large docile and the 
problem of internal security 1s 
manageable Ви the elan of the 
fifties 15 gone 


The fact of India's defensive 
attitude has been obscured by the 
two wars with Pakistan, specially 
the last one in 1971 which led to 
that country’s break-up and the 
establishment of a sovereign Bangla- 
desh Ви, the war was forced 
upon India ап 1971 as much as in 
1965^ If in 1965 Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan sent thousands of 
armed men across the cease-fire 
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line in Jammu and Kashmir and 
moved his troops m preparation for 
cutting off India’s шап supply 
route to Jammu, in 1971 General 
Yahya Khan posed a grave threat 
to the stability of the whole of 
north-east India by pushing almost 
10 million destitute refugees across 
the border As in 1965, in 1971, 
too, this country had no choice but 
то go to war. 


An elaborate mythology has been 
buit up regarding the 1971 war 
Since it has come to serve as a 
balm for the country’s bruised ego 
it 15 not easy, perhaps not even 
possible, to challenge it effectively 
But, on the level of dispassionate 
logic, it cannot be seriously dis- 
puted that Pakistan became the 
victam of the folles of 115 own junta 
and not of Indian cleverness and 
that New Delhi fought the war 
largely for a defensive purpose— 
the return of the refugees to their 
homes so that the north-eastern 
States did not come under an 
intolerable strain and explode 


Tre same ıs true about the 1971 
treaty with the Soviet Union 
Whatever its apologists may say, 
Indira Gandhi did not decide to go 
in for it either because she was 
convinced that 1t was a logical and 
a desirable culmination of the 
poles the two countries had 
pursued towards each other since 
1955 when Khrushchev offered 
to build the Bhilai steel plant, 
Or because she felt that ıt could 
serve as a ‘bulwark of peace 
in Asia She went in for it solely 
because she needed to make sure 
that the country did not feel isola- 
ted and helpless in the face of that 
grim threat, worse than any it had 
faced since independence, and that 
in the event-of war with Pakistan, 
China did not make threatening 
noises as ıt had done in 1965. 


Though the Soviet leaders could 
not possibly be unaware of the 
psychological component of the 
Indian decision to accept their long- 
standing and oft-repeated proposal 
for a treaty, they perhaps hoped 
that they would be able to turn it 
to their advantage and involve this 
country in their scheme of so-called 
Asian security Subsequent deve- 
lopments have not eliminated and 


could not be expected to eliminate 
the divergence between the Soviet 
and Indian attitudes for the good 
and obvious reason that New Delhi's 
orientation 1s largely defensive 


A fauly convinemg case has, of 
course, often been made ш support 
of India's refusal to go along with 
the Soviet Union 1n purely rational 
terms, that 15 in terms of the bal- 
ance of power 1n the world and the 
region, that 1s America’s continuing 
ascendancy even in Asia, and the 
need not to alienate it and its 
powerful European allies and 
regional supporters like Iran And 
doubtless this rationale has 1nfluenc- 
ed the policy-makers to an extent, 
or so they have believed But the 
deeper psychological truth is that 
India has not been prepared to 
pursue an ambatious policy which 
alone could give teeth to the alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union If, by 
some mischance. its leaders had 
agreed to accept the Soviet defini- 
tion of the treaty, they would have 
only cast themselves in a role they 
were ill-qualified to play both by 
temperament and resources 


I ndia’s approach towards Iran 
too, has been inspired by the defeu- 
sive consideration that it should 
not transfer to Pakistan some of 
the latest military equipment it is 
purchasing from the United States 
in enormous quantities or even the 
older one which 1s becoming obso- 
lescent for its purpose. If the 
relationship 1s taking the form of 
positive co-operation at least in the 
economic field, it is partly because 
the Shah has for years been think- 
ing in those terms, partly because 
the four-fold rise in the price of oil 
has put him in a position where he 
can allow substantial credits to this 
country, among others, and partly 
because in the given context New 
Delhi has no choice but to seek 
credits wherever it can get them 
And 1n order that this co-operation 
fructifies, the Shah has had to be 
assured that India ig neither inter- 
ested ш пог workmg for the 
dismemberment of the present 
Pakistan ° 


It 15 worth recalling that India 
wilfully let slip the opportunity for 
extensive economic co-operation 


~ 


with Iran in 1969 To grasp that 
opportunity then called not only for 
imagination and foresight but also 
for a positive orientation as distinct 
trom a defensive one This the 
Indian leadership did not possess 


Of all recent developments, 
India’s loud opposition to the ex- 
pansion of mulitary facilities by the 
United States on the Indian Ocean 


island of Diego Garcia can alone, 


be cited to contradict the above 
view regarding the defensive orien- 
tation of our foreign policy. But 
this, too, cannot withstand close 
scrutiny Indian policy-makers see 
only a threat in increased US 
presence in the region and not an 
opportunity which they can turn 
to their advantage What as it if 
not an expression of their defen- 
sive attitutde? — Also, 1n the aot of 
opposing the US move and call- 
ing insistently for converting the 
Indian Ocean into a zone of peace 
—whatever this might mean in the 
context of the massive armament 
programmes of several littoral States 
—Indian policy-makers have add- 
ed to their ability to say ‘no’ to 
the Soviet Union in case it asks for 
facilites at Vishakbapatnam or оп 
the Nicobar islands 


It would have been a different 
matter if there was a reasonable 
chance of excluding the two super 
powers from the Indian Ocean and 
if India was in a strong position 
to emerge as the donunant naval 
power in their absence But neither 
8 а realistic proposition The 
super powers will always be there 
in the Indian Ocean as they will 
be in other seas and oceans and 
Iran will have a far bigger and more 
modern navy than India in the 
foreseeable future 


Au this 1s a statement of facts as 
I see them and not a criticism of 
those in charge of India’s foreign 
policy On the contrary, I have no 
hesitation in acknowledging that 
within the constraints under which 
they have been functioning—the 
state of the country’s economy and 
the  mestrictiomst and negative 
orientation of a significant and 
extraordinarily vocal section of the 
ehte—they have done remarkably 
well, specially in the past one year, 


1 


— 


that is, since the summer of 1973 
when Swaran Singh visited Teheran 
to confer with the Shah of Iran and 
to explore the possibility of improv- 
ing relations between the two 
countries 


While it 1s hardly necessary to 
say that the decision to befriend 
the Shah has paid dividends in the 
shape of assured supplies of oil, a 
part of it on deferred payment, 
credits amounting to about $ one 
billion and expanded trade, ıt may 
perhaps still be useful to emphasise 
that the move has proved helpful 
in other ways too. Bhutto's capacity 
for mischief has, for instance, been 
reduced and the United States has 
one additional reason for adopting 
a more favourable attitude towards 
this country And though it may be 
premature to say that China's India 
policy will also be influenced for 
the good to some extent by the fact 
of New Delhi's good relations with 
Teberan, this possibility cannot be 
-ruled out In any event, if Indo- 
Iranian co-operation continues to 
grow, it wil be impossible for 
Peking to promote a hostile group- 
ing against this country — Teheran's 
role will ibe of critical importance in 
the region for years 


Las Gandhi must also be 
commended for having stuck to the 
policy of normalisation of relations 
with Pakistan despite Bhutto's in- 
transigence and the temptation to 
take advantage of the obvious lack 
of ethnic, political and economic 
balance 1n that country resulting 1n 
the anti-Ahmadiya agitation, the 
armed rebellion in Baluchistan, the 
simmering discontent in the NWFP. 
and the permanent tension between 
the Sındhıs and the Urdu-speaking 
immigrants in Sind 


On the face of it, this approach 
towards Pakistan ıs at odds with 
the ties of friendship with Afghanis- 
tan which stands for an шдереп- 
dent Pakhioonistan in areas 
comprising the NWFP and Balu- 
chistan. But this contradiction is 
more apparent than real because 
Kabul's pull for Pakhtoons in 
Pakistan 15 still limited 


“Тһе key issue right now is that 
our relations with Iran, with leading 


oil-rich Arab countries like Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait and the United 
States can come under strain if the 
impression spreads that we wish to 
dismember the present Pakistan, 
All these countries and many others 
attach great importance to Pakis- 
tan’s territorial integrity « Also, 1 
there is any possibility of normali- 
sauon with China, it will rapidly 
disappear in the event of Indo- 
Pakistan tension for the simple 
reason that Peking will find it 
tempting to try to promote an anti- 
frdia axis ın this part of the world 
as part of its overall policy of 
cneckmating the Soviet Union 
Despite New Delhi’s co-operative 
attitude, the ,1internal conflicts in 
Pakistan may continue to be aggra- 
vated on account of  Bhutto's 
dangerously foolish tactics But 
that 1s Islamabad’s own business 


Tie Prime Maınıister has also 
shown foresight 1n settling outstand- 
ing questions with other neighbours 
— the future of the Kachhativu 
islana with Sn Lanka, the division 
of the territorial waters with Indo- 
песма and the demarcation of most 
ot the common, border with Burma. 
She has thereby taken the sting out 
ot China’s and Pakistan’s charge 
that India believes in bullying its 
neighbours and eliminated the risk 
of unnecessary misunderstanding 
with the countries in question. 
Simiuatly, she is well advised to 
have vegun the process of establish- 
ing a mature and friendly relation- 
ship with the United States which 
still remains the greatest power with 
a capacity to influence the course of 
events ш every part of the globe 
as ıt has amply demonstrated in 
West Asta to the chagrin of the 
Soviet leadership 


But, it does not require any 
kind of expertise to realise that, 
in view. of its grave economic 
weakness, India cannot follow up 
these by other moves which would 
cement its ties with tbose^coun- 
tries As in the case of Bangla- 
desh, these initiatives will in all 
probability peter out and be for- 
gotten ın course of time Thus 15 


. Very 


not a personal failure АП that 
Mrs Gandhi could have done ш 
the circumstances was to have cut 
her losses This she has done 
with considerable skill. But these 
are defensive operations which 
cannot win for India the place it 
could -have legitimately claimed 
and secured, if its elite had not 
messed up the economy 


In the past, the Indian elite 
pinned a great deal of hope on 
Nehru's skill in manipulating the 
East-West cold war to give 
this country an international status 
quite out of proportion to 15 
economic and mulitary strength 
Now it is almost sure to place 
great store by the achievements of 
the country’s nuclear scientists 
But this 1s bound to prove equally 
illusory and precisely for the 
same reason—the absence of the 
necessary economic strength. 


It 1s notable that the Govern- 
ment of India gave the go-ahead 
signal to the scientists regarding 
the underground test an 1971 
‘when the country was feeling 
isolated and helpless in the face ot 
the massive influx of refugees 
from East Bengal and that the ex- 
plosion has taken place in the 
wake of the massive piling up of 
highly sophisticated weaponry in 
the Persian .Gulf region In other 
words, the motivation has beeg 
defensive in the deepest sense of 
the word It follows that even if 
at some stage India goes in for 
nuclear weapons, it will do so 
purely. for defensive purposes 


"E country's economic position 
points an the same direction 
Since at cannot іп the foreseeable 
future spare enough resources for 
developmg а sophisticated dels- 
system and an adequate 
stock of thermo-nuclear "weapons, 
it can at best acquire a capability 
which 15 only good enough to 
deter Pakistan from committing 
aggression and its friends from 
encouraging it to tread that dan- 
gerous path It 1s moonshine for 
anyone to believe that this kind 
of capability can win for thus 
country a placé af the top table 
Only a strong and vibrant eco- 
поту and all that it implies by 


~ 
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way of political health and na- 
tional self-confidence can do so 


Indira Gandhi 1s too much of a 
realist to miss the point that there 
is an unbreakable link between 
economic health and respect and 
influence abroad She must also 
be aware that while Nehru could 
create the illusion of success in 
the field of foreign policy and use 
it to buttress his own, his party's 
and regime's position at home ш 
the fifties, и 15 not open to her to 
repeat his performance because 
the circumstances have changed 
beyond recognition 


The East-West’ cold war has, for 
example, given way to a detente 
between the two sides, the Russo- 
American nvalry to Soviet search 
for US credits and technology, 
the Sino-Soyiet alliance to bitter 
hate and conflict, America’s bid 
for hegemony in Asia to a sober 
awareness of the limits of its 
power and curtailment of its ex- 
ternal imvolvement and President 
Nasser’s crusade agamst the West 
and its Arab friends to President 
Sadat’s bid for extensive co-ope- 
ration with the United States and 
Saudi Arabia And at a time 
when the oil-rich Iranians and 
Arabs are buying up valuable pro- 
perties in London and New York 
and going in for equity participa- 
tion in established western firms, 
and Portugal 1s busy “liquidating 
its African empire, ıt has become 
less than relevant for us to talk as 
1f the fight against imperialism and 
neocolonialism 1s still a major 1ssue 
of international life 


In this framework, the poverty 
of India and the ineptitude of its 
ruling elite stand out ın all their 
starkness Nothmg can cover 
these from the world’s view, how- 
ever nimble our leadership and 
however skilful our diplomacy. We 
shall therefore do well to keep a 
low profile—I hope those who 
made fun of this suggestion in 
the pages of this journal will have 
the humulty to admit that their 
euphoria was wholly musplaced— 
and to concentrate m our dealings 
with other nations on bilateral 
issues with special emphasis on 
those concerning aid and trade. 


A qualitative 
change 


ROMESH THAPAR 


IT would not be unfair to state that 
India’s foreign policy over recent 
years has survived brutal exposure 
only because of the general con- 
fusion prevailing ш international 
relations following the collapse of 
the old power policies which were 
based on rigid spheres of influence 
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and marginal manipulative areas. 
Today, the manipulatable area has 
increased dramatically. The former 
spheres of influence, except at the 
inner core, are pushing for some 
kind of sovereign existence. The 
change is major, qualitative, but 
there 1s no reflection of this change 
in Deíhís current thinking on 
foreign affairs. 


The extraordinary sustamed ini- 
trative to arrange a much belated 
detente on the sub-contiment, fol- 
lowing the rise of Bangladesh, 
should not be seen as a reorienta- 
tion of foreign policy even though 
1t ıs projected as such The deten- 
tist policy 15 dictated by the need 
to concentrate resources on internal 
changes and to abandon policies 
which appear to the world as 
designed to spark large scale com- 
munal rots in the sub-continent 
Whether in India, Pakistan or 
Bangladesh, ‘the essential striving 
will have to be for a meaningful 
peace and solid collaboration 


In this context, the developing 
detente on the sub-continent, des- 
pite the hysterical ‘punctuation 
marks from Rawalpindi (or Islama- 
bad!), 1s unlikely to influence as 
some believe the unfolding of India's 
foreign policy The’Pakistan thorn 
is no longer a viable weapon of 
embarrassment And international 
diplomacy is now in no doubt 
about the role that India willy nilly 
has to play in South Аза I say 
this quite conscious of the internal 
Strains wracking the sub-continent 


A dispassionate viewing of the 
situation in South Asia offers several 
significant pointers and questions 
to the future 


1 The massive US intervention 
in Vietnam, made impotent 
by the resistance of the ordi- 
nary people of North and 
South Vietnam, has ended and 
old type polarisations are dıs- 
solving. 


2 As a result of the partial with- 
drawal of the military presen- 
ces of the super powers, the 
region is at last beginning to 
look mwards, at itself, and to 
assess the potentialities of ful- 


ler cooperation between the 
countries of the area, 


The new sovereign mood, 
despite the pitfalls of the cur- 
rent  internationa] economic 
situation, feeds angry protests 
against any discmmunatory or 
predatory economic presence, 
such as that of Japan in recent 
years. 


The old political equations are 
under pressure The generals 
collapse in Thailand before a 
youthful democratic upsurge, 
the generals attempt at consoli- 
dation in Indonesia after the 
uncertainties of the Sukarno 
era, and m Burma the generals 
begin to open up the country 


The Indian Ocean attracts the 
attention of the powerful navies 
of the world A vacuum 1s to 
be filled and the hunt for bases 
1s open and energetic, particu- 
larly from the western nations 
who have no reliable allies 


The battle over ой and its 
price has educated the policy 
planners of the region about 
the real base of western afflu- 
ence and the need once agam 
to fight determinedly for fair 
prices for the raw matenals of 
South Asia 


Naturally, attention 1s concent- 
tated on those nations in the 
region and in West Asia who 
command the oilfields Here 
as new wealth to transform 
backwardness, but will it be so 
used? 


Iran in South Asia, and Saudi 
Arabia, are the two pillars of 
the new oi rich and much of 
the diplomatic manoeuvre of 
the nations of South Asia will 
be between the two 


Islamic summutry intensifies ,as 
the millions from oul sales are 
ammassed Will this summitry 
develop secular postures or will 
we ‘witness the worst faction 
fights between the ‘brotherhood’ 
of Islamic States? 


Will the detente between the 
Super powers reduce the 
options for the nations of the 
region Or open а more positive 
climate of peace for popula- 


tions whose economic condi- 
tion is about the most depres- 
sed in the world? 


I. 5 only natural that India’s 
foreign policy must roat itself 
first ın these new realities of the 
region before elaborating 15 attı- 
tudes further afield Ош геја- 
tionship with the Soviet Union, 
despite 115 close involvement with 
the region, cannot ignore the com- 
petitive and pervasive power of 
the USA, with its known surpluses 
and advanced technologies, and 
the growing power dentities of 
the European Community and 
Japan And Chma, hostile for 
various geopolitical reasons, creates 
reactions and counter-reactions 
which influence attitudes towards 
the Indian sub-continent for ex 
ample, Sikkim, Nepal and Bhutan. 


It would not be an exaggeration 
to say that the stage has now 
arrived in international relations 
where societies which have inflat- 
ed their standards of living anc 
are preparing (marginally!) to shed 
fat are frightened by the prospect 
of tackhng the poverty of the 
Indian sub-contment out of Шеп 
own resources The honeymoon 
18 over ‘The affluent are tremen 
dously motivated by the achieve 
ments of Maoist Chana, austere, 
egalitarian, self-reliant They 
would that other developing peo- 
ples were equally so, particularly 
the over-populated land mass of 
the sub-continent of India And 
they are not bothered about the 
‘methods’, so long as these do not 
encroach upon their systems 


In other words, the fact that 
Indian democracy fails to tackle 
the problems of poverty is just 
too bad If communism scores 
then the browns and blacks had 
better learn the lesson. The old 
missionary zeal about getting the 
job done “in freedom’ has dissolv- 
ed 1n the face of the creeping eco- 
nomic crisis which closes in on the 
affluent pockets of the world Yes 
this view 1s too conditioned’ by the 
impulses of the moment, but, then, 
Who 1s there to care. We are now 
told : affluence 1s a  wasteful 
business, and its going to take 
time to discipline at. Don’t follow 
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us Live in civilised simplicity 
We will love you all the more. 


There ıs nothing superficial 
about how such a standpoint mflu- 
ences international relations. The 
dedicated cadres of Communist 
China are a model The lazy 
grasping, imitative elites of the 
developing are no longer sought 
They are the cancer. Apply this 
psychology to India, and you 
begin to see what is happening to 
the image of the sub-continent. 
The liberals, the do-gooders, are 
now increasingly swellmg the 
ranks of the China lobby ш the 
West. Тһе reactionames, who 
cannot stomach anythmg to da 
with the socialist world, are com 
pelled to speak for the corrupt 
democratic, developing world 


(4 

А foreign policy, essentially 
regional, and receiving а certain 
recognition because of its closeness 
to a super power or power, 1S pos- 
sible to formulate 1n purely power 
political terms For example, India 
is big, a friend of the Soviet 
Union, commands a fairly sub- 
stantial military punch, ıs capable 
of living at low levels of poverty 
and retaliating against neighbours 
without fundamental damage to 
the status quo, and cannot be sub- 
verted ‘by the usual pressures 
India 15 playmg some such regional 
role at present. 


The moment we begin to speak 
of global postures, the limited 
regional policy, dressed up ш a lot 
of finery including an atomic device, 
is exposed for the limited and 
blunt instrument that at 1s The 
theorists. are deeply disturbed by 
the lack of global ambition, the 
noticeable silence on many critica) 
international issues, the lack of 
involvement in the common causes 
of the developing world and the 
cynical use, of ‘opportunities’ in 
international organisations. The 
elite in India imagines that these 
manifestations stem from a lazy 
and imcompetent foreign service 
This 1s true, but only partially. The 
malaise 18 more serious 


To use the old cliche, the Indian 
has to put his house in order before 
he can begin to speak on inter- 
national issues A leadership which 


over twenty five years of freedom 
has failed to, ensure drinking water 
for its people cannot talk in the 
style of-a major power. To emote 
about self-reliance, to build up a 
whole super-structure of controls to 
ensure sovereign decision-making, 
to speak 1n the language of egalita- 
rianism, and then to go begging for 
aid every year (even from the tiniest 
principalities of the world!) is to 
ask for ridicule, 


For India, this kind of challenge 
1s terribly complex Over the past 
twenty five years we have largely 
cut ourselves off from the various 
currents of international and multi- 
national operation We are, in 
other words; unsure of ourselves in 
a competitive world We tend to 
bury ourselves in the complexities 
of our sub-continent, imagining that 
this 1s almost a total world, even 
“though heavily aided and subsidised 
by the developed nations The 
result even when we have taken 
regional initiatives, as on the ques- 
tion of the Indian Ocean and on 
project collaboration with Iran and 
other Arab States, we are slow- 
moving, uncertain, and basically 
fearful of stepping into the wider 
world No amount of glib talk can 
hide this crisis of skills and 
psychology. 


In facing the new realities, both 
global and regional, to which refer 
ence has been made earlier, the 
systems underpinning foreign policy 
formulation have to be drastically 
altered. The Foreign Office and its 
permanent service are quite incap- 
able of understanding the role 
expected of them. Apart from the 
lack of specialised expertise, so 


. necessary in these days of intense 


competition by professionally orien- 
ted personnel, significantly our 
foreign service 1s least interested іп 
its own region, being motivated 
very largely m the direction of 
Europe and America 


I n other words, the central 
instrument of our.foreign policy, the 
foreign service, has to be reformed. 
without delay. Certain ~ guiding 
principles need to be observed. 


1 АП senior posts, both at home 
and abroad, must become highly 


~ 


selective, and not a matter of 
mechanical promotion 


2 Withn the foreign service, 
average cadre must find its ceil- 
ing around the age of 48 and 
be blocked from further promo- 
tion. Special boards must be 
constituted to do the weeding 


3 Lateral entry must be ensured 
at every level of specialisation 
—again through specifically con- 
stituted boards 


4. Intensive refresher training for 
all categories of the foreign 
service must be established to 
prevent the decay of capability, 
disciphne and elan This would 
mean involvement with national 
institutes 


5 The entire ministerial establish- 
ment calls for reorganisation and 
modermsation Тһе simplest 
mechanism of research, briefing 
and feed-back are notable for 
their neglect by all and sundry 


6 A closer coordination between 
the leading echelons of the 
foreign service and the intellig- 
ence arm of the government has 
to be achieved despite inter- 
munisterial rivalries 


7 In the process of restructuring, 
the status of the Foreign Minis- 
ter must be lifted to something 
more than a deputy to the Prime 
Minister, soméone -who merely 
carries the burden of another’s 
policy. 


Graven a reorganisation of the 
Foreign Office and its professional 
service, entered laterally with all 
the expertise we have іп nter- 
national politics and economics, 
there us no reason why a crisis- 
engulfed India’cannot begin to take 
initiatives which аге іл her national 
interest, regionally and globally. 


A The careful mobilisation of 
the talent, resource and cooperation 
of West, South and South-East 
Asia has yet to be launched despite 
all the sentiment 1n its favour. We 
have no concept of the region at 
the moment, or of the opportunities 
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opemng as a result of the new 
pricing of basic raw materials 


B The reforging of non-aligned 
links on the basis of a hard-headed 
. plan of cooperation between the 
developed and developing world 
does not seem to crystallise It is a 
difficult but challenging task which 
must be faced sooner rather than 
later i£ we аге to defuse the new 
tensions building between rich and 
роо! nations 


C The preparation of blueprints 
for the transformation of existing 
international agencies, including the 
UN family, into meaningful instru- 
ments has been too long delayed 
This transformation 1s vital for the 
era now opening and which rejects 
these overpaid bureaucracies living 
on well-worn cliches and peripheral 
theorising 


D The careful formulation of 
collective initiatives immediately to 
redress the glaring inequalities. and 
obvious malpractises embodied in 
the present-day global system—a 
remarkably grey area which is now 
sought to be investigated by 
the newly sensitised conscience of 
mankind—demands the highest 
degree of political skill and com- 
mitment 


E The extension of the struggle 
for peace and a drastic curtailment 
of expenditures on arms and armies 
has to be worked upon if the re- 
sources are to be found for healthy 
development throughout the world 


Such a programmatic framework 
perspective, together with the con- 
tinuing day-to-day business of the 
global and regional power strug- 
gle, should keep any government 
fully occupied But the awful truth 
must be faced We cannot even 
begin to think of such an-unfolding 
of foreign policy without a funda- 
mental restructuring of internal 
political, economic and оса! poli- 
cies, a restructuring which will 
give man the central place in plan- 
ning, begin the destruction of 
elitism in its various aspects, and 
consolidate the inherent dignity of 
a sovereign, self-reliant nation 


The internal resurgence will have 
to proceed in the midst of an 


extraordinary change in the power 
balance, in ideas, concepts, values 
and perspectives, a change that 15 
forced by global crises and 1s 
sweeping all the ideological fortres- 
ses of the world The dimensions 
which will condition the years ahead 
will be made up ot entirely new 
factors, some of winch can already 
be seen 


| The visible decline of the over- 
riding economic power ot the 
USA and an inability to halt the 
drift, coupled with the growth 
of a new capitalist philosophy 
which emphasises social objec- 
tives and egalitarianism 


2 The growing managerial crisis 
of the socialist world (including 
China!), caught within 115 own. 
contradictions—daalectices with- 
out dissent 


3 The fact of the sustained indus- 
trial capacity of Japan, despite 
a near total dependence on 
imported raw material, and of 
the European Community which 
1s more sophisticated in many 
ways than other regions 


4 The rise and consolidation of 
a variety of multinational cor- 
porations commanding extraor- 
dinary technical and managerial 
skills vital to global develop- 
ment, and conscious of the need 
to de-link with obvious national 
interests if they are to survive 


5 The spreading realisation that, 
to prosper, mankind will have 
to achieve a breakthrough in 
solar energy, іп harnessing the 
resources of the oceans, im 
bridging global inequalities, and 
in curbing waste 


These five aspects of a develop- 
ing situation are already intruding 
on the foreign policy maker wher- 
ever he or she 15 The task 15 really 
to see that the institutions and 
instruments we possess have been so 
rtorganised and restructured as to 
be able to cope with the movement 
of policy through this maze—for a 
maze 1t will certainly be in the fore- 
seeable future. 
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The image 


K SUBRAHMANYAM 


~ 


THERE i$ a certain divergence 
between the self image of a nation 
and its external image Foreign 
policy largely stems from a nation's 
self 1mage while the response to 
that policy 18 largely conditioned 
by the external image projected 
in the perception of others In 
the case of a Sweden or Switzer- 
land there is perhaps very little 
divergence between their self 
image and the external image and, 
consequently, such ‘nations do not 
have a problem of credibility 
But, 1n the case of the majority of 
the nations of the world, such a 
happy situation does not exist and, 
therefore, the problem of credi- 
bility arises to varying degrees 


In a number of cases the 
leaderships of the nations con- 
cerned аге де aware of this 
problem and they get over the 
difficulty by the creation of рорй- 
laf myths and a sophisticated pro- 
jection of a carefully eontrived 
image The British had a self 
image of themselves as a demo- 
cratic and peace loving people 
even as they were extending their 
empire all over the world There- 
fore, the myth of the white man's 
burden was created and spread 
universally to convince other 
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white nations and most of the 
people who were colonised that 
their imperialism was рагі of a 


civilising mission | 


Similarly, the Americans deve- 
loped a self smage of a freedom 
loving people defending democracy 
agamst communist | expansion- 
ism all over the world even 
though, as the most powerful 
nation on earth, they were at- 
tempting to freeze the status quo 
in league with colonialists, dicta- 
tors and unrepresentatiye regimes. 
The Sowet Union and China have 
self images of revolutionary peoples 
extending proletarian anternationa- 
lism even as their leaderships are 
attempting to extend the power and 
fluence of the respective nation 
States 


In India, we have developed a 
self image of a people wedded to 
peaceful coexistence with our 
neighbours, a status quo in regard 
to our borders and a total absti- 
nence from all great power ambr 
tions The rest of the world sees 
us as a nation. which fought six 
international wars in the last 
twenty seven years, which inter- 
vened mulitarily in Nepal (1950), 
Sr Lanka (1971) and Bangladesh 
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(1971) We proclaim that we are 
non-aligned but many others think 
that,we lean to the Soviet side. 
Our biggest credibility gap is ш 
regard to our nuclear ambitions. 
While we assert that our peaceful 
nuclear explosion ıs ın pursuance 
of our efforts to develop nuclear 
explosive technology, others think 
that this 1s not a very convincing 
cover story and suspect that this 1s 
the beginning of India becoming a 
nuclear weapon power 


I: 1s worth reflecting on why, in 
& world where a Henry Kissinger 
who’ was party to the brutal 
Christnas bombing of Vietnam 15 
awarded a Nobel peace prize and 
an Eisaku Sato, who was privy to 
the United States deploying nu: 
clear weapons in Japan, gets away 
with his Nobel peace prize on the 
basis of his advocacy of his four 
non-nuclear principles, our credi- 
bility should have such a problem 


It cannot be because of our 
actions Our country has done 
nothing compared to what the 


United States has done under the 
stewardship of Henry Kissmger— 
the war in Vietnam, interventions 
in Cambodia, Laos and Chile and 
attempted intervention 1n the affairs 
of the sub-continent 


lt cannot be because we are 
particularly hypocritical ш our 
public pronouncements No one 
talks more about peace and stabi- 
lity than Kissinger even while un- 
leashing the CIA on Chile or 
ordering the falsification of 100,000 
sorties over Cambodia or quad- 
rupling the nuclear weapons or 
ordering a nuclear alert Yet he 
attempts to project an image of a 
great mediator and builder of a. 
structure cf peace Is it merely a 


victory of techniques of public 
relationship? Nehru in his hey- 
day talked less of peace than 


Kissinger does these days Stul, 
India has а credibility problem 
while Kissinger gets away with it 


Kissinger talks of peace onc 
Morning and in the evening hints 
at the possibility of the use of 
force in certain extreme contin- 
gencies against the oil producing 
countries So do leaders like 
Brezhnev or Chou Епја: They 
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talk of defending peace with ali 
the weapons at their command 
One rarely finds any nation. which 
does not put forward a composite 
view about defending its interesis 
and international peace but mere- 
ly restrains itself to projecting a 
single line view as India does Ii 
is the Indian msistence of talking 
all the ішпе of peaceful coexist- 
ence and never at all about the 
contingencies when she may be 
compelled to use force which 
makes the Indian stand incredible 


Similarly, India would signi- 
ficantly reinforce its credibility in 
regard to its nuclear stand if our 
leadership would discuss the likely 
contingencies when India woud 
arm herself with nuclear wea- 
pons Our incredibility arises 
mostly from our projecting a sin- 
gle point of view in regard te our 
objectives, interests, our world 
view and our future course of 
action There is always some 
divergence between what we say 
and what we do This deviation 
18 not explained to the world in a 
natural way as a choice between 
a number of alternatives but we 
assert it 15 the only course open 
to us while still adhering to our 
ideals The world does not 
accept this and, hence, the incredi- 
bility of our image Let us ex- 
plore this with a few examples 
trom the history of the last twenty 
seven years 


ds decolomsation of Goa 1s 
one of the typical instances when 
India insisted on (еШ пр the peo- 
ple here and abroad that force 
would not be used When finally 
force was used, some of the na- 
tions of the world thought that we 
were hypocritical” There was no 
harm чп a few political leaders 
saying that force would not be 
used But there was no need for 
а whole nation to have jomed in 
the chorus Some academicians, 
politicians and others could have 
advocated the use of force and 
Such a point of view could also 
have been highlighted and project- 
éd to the world to point out what 
tremendous pressuer the govern- 
ment had to contain When, 
finally, force had to be used, the 
explanation could have been that 


public pressure was too much for 
the government to resist 


In 1971, too, the credibility in 
our taking mulitary action to de- 
lend our national interest was not 
high and one hundred and four 
nations including our neighbours 
Sun Lanka and Nepal, and ‘our 
friends like Yugoslavia voted to 
stop the war immediately which 
would have affected our interests 
vitally Normally, most of the 
countries of the world would have 
been persuaded that a nation sub- 
jected to the kind of pressures to 
which India was, would have gone 
to war to defend its interests For 
some obscure reasons we persuad- 
ed ourselves that we should try to 
convince the world that, come 
what may, India would not resort 
to force : 


Here, again, there could be no 
objection to ош government 
spokesmen maintamimg that India 
would not use force—in fact that 1s 
what they should have done up to 
the minute the Indian forces went 
into action—but for the whole 
nation to repeat the refrain that 
India would not use force to liberate 
Bangladesh only contributed 
towards misleading other nations 
and created avoidable problems 
for this country The alternative 
and a better strategy would have 
been to sensitize the world to 
the possibility of India being 
compelled to use force Such sensi- 
tization would have to be under- 
taken largely by people outside 
the government though  govern- 
ment spokesmen too could have 
done it in a sophisticated way just 
as Henry Kussinger now refuses to 
rule out the use of force against 
ol producers under all contim- 
gencies 


"Dies may be Indians who may 
fhrow up their hands in horror at 
the suggestion that we should 
resort to Kissinger techniques In 
this country we have created a 
myth that somehow our pattern of 
behaviour in the anternational sys- 
tem 18 somewhat unique and 
different to that of others To 
substantiate this myth very often 
Nehru’s concept of nonalignment. 
his advocacy of peaceful coexist- 
ence.and his denunciatión of the 
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balance of power doctrine are 
ated, 


A careful study of  Nehru's 
pronouncements and actions would 
show that he was conscious of the 
limitations umposed on this nation 
in its functioning іп the 
national system Не never abjured 
the use of force in international 
disputes He used the Indian army 
against Pakistan in 1947, against 
Portugal in 1961 and spent the 
last two years of his life in ex- 
panding апа  re-equippmg the 
Indian army He lent the Indian 
army to the UN to put down the 
Katangan separatist insurrection In 
1950, when he feared the possi- 
bility of Pakistani muschief in 
Kashmir, he put the Indian army 
on the border and warned Pakis- 
tan that any hostilities m Kashmir 
initiated by them would escalate 
into a general war-—a threat sub- 
sequently implemented by his suc- 
cessor 1n 1965 


Replying to Pandit Kunzru in a 
parliamentary debate when there 
were demands for air raid precau- 
tions in 1950, Nehru asserted that 
if he were compelled to fight a 
war, he would fight an offensive 
war in the territory of the adver- 
sary In 1948. in a parliamentary 
debate, he explained that mo 
foreign minister had any justifica- 
tion to pursue a foreign policy 
except m the national interest He 
declared that while he would do 
everything possible to keep India 
out of-a war, 1f India was to get 
into a war st would be on the side 
that would be to India’s advant- 
age He was gratified to tell 
Parliament that ш the actions he 
took in Kashmir—including send- 
ing troops mto Kashmir—he had 
the blessings of Gandhi Іп all 
these pronouncements one did not 
see any sentimentality or unrealis 
tic 1dealism 1n. Nehru's foreign po- 
licy It was pragmatic and devised 
to serve Indian national interests, 
on the same policy limes pursued 
by other nations of the world 


| ee nonalignment ıs 
recognised as an optimal strategy 
for India to maximise manoeuvra- 
bihty and freedom of choice foi 
a large developing country like 


inter- ` 


ours Nonalignment was not an 
end objective in itself but an in. 
strument of policy to further 
India's national interest Such a 
sophisticated policy enabled thus 
country to receive шагу aid 
from the US 1n the period 1962-65 
and to sign the Indo-Soviet Treaty 
in 1971 From the historical ex- 
perience of other countries, it is 
now obvious that those who leant 
to one side or the other im the 
years of the cold war did not 
derive more advantage than India 
did, either in regard to develop- 
mental assistance or security 


N ehru decried the balance of 
power thesis This was under- 
standable because in its weak state 
India could not have been an 
actor in the game of balance of 
power Secondly, the balance of 
power doctrine in the 19th century 
was based on the ultimate sanction 
of wars of adjustment In the 
nuclear age such wars of адјиз!- 
ment were not possible ” Thirdly, 
the balance of power doctrine 
was characteristic of an era of 
status quo and not of evolutionary 
or revolutionary change But such 
sophisticated. recognition by Nehru 
of the implications of the doctrine 
of balance of power as practised in 
the 19th century did not mean 
that he was averse to India balanc 
ing between the two competing 
power blocs That was what non- 
alignment was all about 


One may legitimately raise the 
question that if Nehru’s policy 
was on the above limes, why did 
this country’s elite develop a self- 
image of India which did not dis- 
play sufficient awareness of such 
sophisticated factors? The west- 
егп oriented elite of this country 
interpreted. Nehru’s policy via the 
western understanding of ıt Тһе 
Indian bureaucracy, pressmen and 
academicians, lacking the back- 
ground and  sophisticatjon {о 
understand Nehru's policy, mecha- 
nically proclaimed that it was 
derived from the moral values of 
Gandhi and Buddha and invested 
t with all kinds of Vedantic 
virtues Nehru talked of Buddha, 
Ashoka and Gandhi as any Ame- 
rican statesman talks of Washing- 


ton, Jefferson, Lincoln and 


Roosevelt 


This 15 not to decry Nehru's 
faith in the values of Buddha or 
Ashoka or Mahatma Gandhi But, 
as he himself stressed, current 
decisions had to be taken by the 
present generation with reference 
to the objective realities of today, 
while the values of the national 
leaders of the past inspired and 
guided us There was no question 
of fitting in the current decisions 
within the framework of the values 
and objectives of those leaders of 
the past These are all common- 
place in any mature nation, with 
any mature, independent munded 
elite Our handicap is in having 
an elite whose value systems, per- 
ceptions and modes of thought 
and behaviour are moulded by 
Oxford, Cambridge, the London 
School of Economics and, more 
recently, Harvard, Columbia and 
other American institutions 


О, credibility gap in the last 
Twenty seven years 15 traceable to 
the inability of this elite to artı- 
culate our foreign policy to the 


“external world іп a language which 


the rest of the world understands 
To do that, a deep understanding 
of our policy was required and not 
merely a sycophantic enthusiasm 
for the policy of Prime Minister 
Nehru But the uncritical and 
courtier approach of our elite pre- 
cluded a meaningful debate and 
analysis of our foreign policy with- 
in the nation and, consequently, its 
effective projection abroad The 
poverty of critical and analytical 
literature on our foreign policy is 
proof of the monarchical approach 
of our elite to authority and its 
submissive acceptance of policy 
without any attempt to analyse it 


Such a courtier elite does not 
encourage vigorous debate on 
policy or advocacy of alternative 
strategies to implement it А 
bureaucracy, incapable of inde- 
pendent thinking and unsure of its 
own competence, finds it safe to 
assert that our policy 15 very well 
known to the whole world and 
‘does not need to be explained any 
further This approach does not 
place any great burden on the 
bureaucracy and, at the same time, 


shelters 11 from vigorous criticism 
from within the country 


After — Nehru's death, Ше 
momentum of his foreign policy 
carried the country forward and 
the objective international realities 
kept us on the rails of the Nehru- 
vian framework, The extent of the 
credibility gap ın regard to our 
policy and external image may 
easily be established by checking 
the views and statements of quite 
a tew of our retired civil servants 
and senior military men and the 
public stands they adopted and 
the pronouncements they made 
while they were in office It ıs 
obvious that their understanding 
of India's nonalignment and nu- 
clear policies was very limited. and, 
while in office, they were toeing 
the official line without any con- 
viction This is understandable, 
because the only analytical lite- 
rature available to them was 
western and they had not partı- 
cipated іп vigorous debates on 
policy either within or outside tne 
government They had put for- 
ward the line which they thought 
would be acceptable to the poli- 
tical leadership 


Lis diplomacy has bult its 
entire reputation on the basis of 
its drafting ability and command 
of the English language. Twenty 
eight years after Nehru proclaim- 
ed the policy of nonalignment, it 
15 being explamed that nonalign- 
ment 15 not an end іп itself That 
1t had to be clarified now speaks 
volumes for its madequate under- 
standing by our diplomats and its 
imeffective projection by them to 
the rest of the world Our 1nabi- 
Шу to convince the world about 
our case in Kashmur, our nonalign 
ment in regaid to our voting on 
the Hungarian and Czechoslovak 
issues and our nuclear policy all 
arise out of this basic factor— 
namely, coherent studies on these 
issues have not been prepared for 
the assimilation and understanding 
of our own politicians and bureau- 
cracy Where these exist—as in 
the case of Kashmir by Sisir Gupta 
—very few have taken the trouble 
to study ıt Іп most of the pri- 
vate discuysrons lwith westerners 
our academicians, pressmen and 


bureaucrats come off second best 
not because India does not have a 
good case but because our elite 
does not do its homework 


One of the recent examples of 
India’s image suffering due to our 
bureaucratic sloth and unsureness 
15 the case of Neville Maxwell’s 
India’s China War Very few of 
our senior bureaucrats read it and, 
consequently, they did not do any- 
thing to rebut the whole series ої 
half truths and distortions in it. 
Without having examuned in de- 
tail Henderson Brooke's Report— 
which in any case cannot be a 
very significant or damaging docu- 
ment having been produced with- 
out examunimg any of the major 
actors involyed—the bureaucracy 
gets away with the routine and 
safe answer that it 15 not in the 
public interest to disclose what 
Neville Maxwell had been allowed 
to distont to India’s detriment It 
is extremely doubtful whether 
anyone who has been giving this 
answer to our Parliament has 
seriously studied the damage Max- 
wells book has done to «wr image 
or the desirabihty of declassifying 
Henderson Brooke's Report after 
reading it It 1s not surprising 
that our bureaucracy has not 
bestirred itself to commission a 
study which will debunk Maxwell 
because those in a position to 
take the decision have not got the 
background and knowledge to be 
sure that he can be debunked 


The current example of lack of 
credibility relates to our nuclear 
policy For twenty nme years the 
world has been bramwashed by 
American strategists апа their 
followers 1n the western world and 
a tremendous burden of conven- 
tional wisdom had been accu- 
mulated Without attempting to 
deal with it, our establishment 
asserts that India’s security 1s bet- 
ter secured by paying attention to 
conventional forces (a proposition 
nobody disputes) and by not gomg 
in for nuclear weapons The latter 
statement ıs emade with no reser- 
vations whatsoever as though ша 
parliamentary democracy like ours, 
those in power now can lay 
down a policy for all time to come 
Pandit Nehru did not do that 


When he pledged the Indian Gov- 
ernment to a policy of abstention 
from nuclear weapons he expres- 
sed his hope that the future Parlia- 
ments would also choose to abide 
by that policy 


The whole load, of conventional 
wisdom of western strategists, in 
fact, makes out a very strong case 
why a large country like India 
with its security problems must 
possess nuclear weapons in a 
world where such weapons are 
conunually on the increase There 
may be a good case for exploring 
alternative strategies, some of 
which may call for India deferring 
its weapon acquisition decision to 
a date a few years later when the 
country would have a more bal- 
anced technological base to start 
a programme There may even 
be a case for India adoptmg a 
strategy of developing its nuclear 
capability and not воле ш for 
nuclear weapons for a decade or 
so But, such a case has not been 


made out by our government 
spokesmen They are merely re- 
peating an assertion like the 


Gayatit mantra our brahmuns have 
been taught to repeat without 
comprehension, that the Indian 
policy 1s not to go 1n for weapons. 
This 1s what the rest of the world 
finds incredible 


e. far, all five nations which 


demonstrated nuclear explosive 
capability have gone in for a 
weapons programme They all 


contribute to the doctrine of deter- 
rence and broadly to a set of 
strategic doctrines with minor 
variations The rest of the world 
has more or less accepted these 
strategic doctrines There may be 
moral objections to them and a 
few have developed objections on 
the grounds of viability over a 
long period of time 


India has adopted а different 
stand on nuclear weapons and it 15 
natural for the rest of the world to 
expect India to come up with an 
alternative, coherent doctrine to 
explain what underlies its policy 
A mere assertion does not carry 
credibility. especially when the rest 
of the world looks at 1t against the 
back-ground of our mealy-mouthed- 
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ness on the use of force and our 
involvement ın sıx Wars 


Іп all our debates with the West, 
most of our elite themselves accept 
all the tenets of their doctrme No 
Gallis among the Indians has 
been encouraged to put forward 
his thesis If an occasional 
Indian does so, the establishment 
15 apologetic about such а view ЇЇ 
the government worked out a doc- 
trme underlying 18 assertion that 
It 1s not in India's interest to go 
m for the manufacture of weapons, 
they would not be shy to publicise 
such a case 

In Sweden and Japan, govern- 
ments have examined the issue in 
detail and have come out with 


_policy statements explaimung why 


they do not choose to go an for 
nuclear weapons currently In 
Japan they have even declared that 
there 15 no constitutional bar to 
Фет developmg the weapons and 
only balance of policy considera- 
tions have determined that they 
should not go in for them now. 


A stand that India will watch 
the international situation for a 
few years while developing its 
nuclear and space weapons capabi- 
hty and may review its stand in 
the light of what the other five 
powers do will be credible—but not 
the current assertion with no re- 
servations whatsoever and no 
underlyimg explanations А decla- 
ration that India proposes to deve- 
lop ts nuclear option, wile 
simultaneously trying vigorously to 
reverse the arms race could be 
made If no reversal takes place in 
the next few years, India would be 
compelled to go nuclear. This 
stand would not only be credible 
but contribute positively to pres- 
sures to bring about disarmament 
Even a stand that this government 
elected to remain in office until 
1976 or 1981 believes that nuclear 
weapons are unlikely to be used m 
war and, hence, 1s not going in for 
weapons but this posture 15 con- 
ditional on the future development 
of international strategic doctrines 
and the kind of government India 
will have, would be credible 


In any of these contingencies, the 
-world will know where India stands 
The current posture leads the rest 


of the world to assume the worst 
without any compensating advant- 
ages for this country. It,1s almost 
certain that others like China and 
Pakistan are going to plan their 
security on the assumption that 
India is an incipient nuclear wea- 
pon power ‘There are contingen- 
cies in which uncertainty regarding 
our future intentions can be a 
deterrent to our advantage. Then 
at least the game should be played 
to heighten the uncertamty of the 
adversary and not to mislead, by 
a great deal of certamty, into a 
wrong assumption, 


One may argue that ıt took many 
years for the world to come round 
and accept our nonalignment and 
Kissinger accepted | nonalignment 
twenty eight years after Nehru’s 
broadcast in September, 1946 Ве- 
hind that nonalignment was a 
whole world view which Jawahar- 
lal Nehru developed durmg his 
years of cerebration in the jails of 
the British Raj Even then he 
could not communicate that philo- 
sophy successfully to all the mem- 
bers of his own bureaucracy and 
twenty eight years later it is ex- 
plained that nonalignment is noi a 
thing m itself 1n the Kantian sense 
but an mstrument of policy Today, 
there 1s no evidence of an integra- 
ted view on our nuclear strategy 
being available, 


Оһ: nations do not find it 
difficult to sense this If there 1s such 
a view, they know 1t will reach our 
missions and the prescribed line 
wil be put across by our diplo- 
mats Тһе absence of such а’ пе 
reveals to diplomats of other nations 
that there 15 no coordination bet- 
ween the nuclear explosion and a 
strategic policy Hence their lack 
of credibility 


Nehru, when he differred from 
the rest of the world, offered a 
constructive alternative. Today, 
while asserting that our own nuclear 
policy is not to go in for nuclear 
weapons, we take no initiatives to 
pursue proposals for disatmament 
vigorously. The US Director of 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, Fred Ikle, has questioned 
the viability of the deterrence 
theory and has revealed the infor- 
mation about the ozone layer 1n the 


Stratosphere getting depleted in a 
nuclear war The Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Gromyko, outlined the 
ecological damage that could be 
caused in case of future wars. In- 
formation 1s pouring in of nuclear 
material theft, unaccountability and 
inadequate safeguards іп the United 
States All these provide great 
opportunities for India to press 
constructive proposals for disarma- 
ment But all our time as spent in 
trying to counter Pakistani moves 
on a South Asian nuclear free zone 
proposal Even thàt could have 
been turned into an opportunity 


Т» Kissingers, Brezhneves, Chou 
En-lais, Rabims and others com- 
mand credibility because war and 
peace are alternative strategies 
which they openly profess Their 
preferences are dictated by their 
calculations of their costs and 
gains ‘They are able to persuade 
even their adversaries of their credi- 
bility since they negotiate with 
them on the basis of a commonly 
understood framework of mcentives 
and penalties Nehru commanded 
relatively greater credibility because 
he argued on the basis of rationa- 
“Шу of choice and took the trouble 
of visiting various countries to 
explain his world view Today, 
our main difficulty in establishing 
credibility 1s our inability to argue 
with the rest of the world about 
our stand in terms of rational and 
cogently formulated alternative 
choices 


Even those who want to change 
the world have to marshall facts 
and establish their alternative doc- 
trines on the basis of well under- 
stood logic Lenin, Stalin, Mao and 
even Hitler put forward their 
alternatives Nehru too did it in 
his day Whether one subscribes 
to them or not ıs immaterial to 
the issue of credibility But at is 
not possible to carry credibility 
with “the world on our nuclear 
policy on the basis of a лей, neti 
(not this, not this) style of logic 
We Hindus may have defined our 
Brahman on those terms but 
Hinduism is not a world-wide 
religion People all over the world 
prefer much simpler and more direct 
explanations of a nation’s policy 
and world view. 


TWO elements are crucial in a 
study of any countrys external 
relations: (1) the process of taking 
and implementing decisions and 
(п) the process of explainmg deci- 
sions to a country’s major and 
marginal constituencies, — within 
and outside the country. Thus, to 
decide something one needs to 
choose between alternatives and 
te explain to one’s constituents 
the reasons behind the choice 


The premise іп the latter as- 
pect is that decisions are inter- 
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dependent between countries A 
and B, decisions are meant to 
alter the other side’s attitudes 
and behaviour in accordance with 
one’s own preferences, decisions 
are meant to regulate and to 
modify the other side’s values, 
preferences and expectations, and 
decisions are meant to alter the 
other side’s perceptions of a situa- 
tion, to alter the other side’s mage 
of oneself 


This view of decisions treats a 
solution as a contmuous process 
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and not simply as a crisis, 1e , one 
ues to reshape the other side's 
perceptions, attitudes апа be- 
naviour before a crisis, not during 
а crisis А crisis reduces de- 
cision time and the purpose 
ot decision такир is to have 
control over time ш a crisis 


A crisis implies loss of con- 
trol over the other side’s be- 
haviour, decision making ш ап 


ideal sense implies awareness, a 
capacity for anticipation, to con- 
trol the forces at play instead of 
mere reaction or uncontrolled res- 
ponse to the other side’s behaviour. 


If ‘decision’ means to choose the 
best aiternative, image making is 
a verbal strategy which seeks to 
convey and regulate images Theo- 
msts and practitioners differentiate 
between ‘words’ and ‘action’ or 
between ‘talk’ and ‘action’ but the 
distinction is not an exact one 
Thus, some feel that ‘talk’ 1s cheap 
because ıt lacks  commutment, 
‘Action’ on the other hand is sup- 
posed to convey commitment In 
practice, ‘action’ such as the mas- 
sive US involvement in the Viet- 
nam conflict (1965-72) did not 
necessarily denote massive US. 
commitments or | commitments 
defined ш terms of US. political- 
military interests in Vietnam That 
ts, overt action 1s not always a 
true representation of а commit- 
ment Conversely, talk does not 
always denote a lack of commit- 
ment, that as, 1f words are taken 
(о have meanings, if words аге 
structured to project a particular 
image and if such’ an image 15 
meant to alter the other side’s 
attitudes and/or behaviour 


Tus dualism between decision 
making and image making directs 
attention to a key problem in 
India’s foreign relations This 
problem has existed throughout 
post-1947 India foreign policy 
Yet, the problem has not been sub- 
jected to a careful, systematic, 
scholarly analysis The problem 
is simple to define Even though 
Indians talk a lot, the foreign 
policy talk lacks a conceptual de- 
sign It is just talk. It fails to 
explam India’s behaviour. It fails 


to interact with the outside world 
in many instances (but not 1n all, 
ot course) It fails to convey com- 
mitments with regard to present 
policies It fails to tell an intelli- 
gent observer the difference bet- 
ween the past and the present It 
assumes that a listener 1s an ex- 
pert ın mind-reading It assumes 
that truth 1s self-evident to all 
like-minded and patriotic people 
[t projects a strategy of communi- 
cating opinions rather than com- 
municating the reasoning or at 
least some reasoning, behind a 
particular line It ıs a safe ap- 
proach but at the same time an 
ineffective one 


WV ме patriotism requires an 
uncritical defence of the Govern- 
ment of India’s rhetoric, realism 
requires a close look at the Indian 
talk and, more particularly, its 
effect on others Talk is an ex- 
plicit way to convey one's nten- 
tons In part, talk 15 meant to 
reflect honesty in signalling Іп 
part, ıt ıs meant to mask one's 
intentions Тһе first refers to a 
strategy of honesty The second 
refers to a strategy of deception. In 
either case, words are intended to 
have meanings, to convey a sense 
of direction, a sense of evolution of 
foreign relations. More important- 
ly, talk 18 intended to convey 
partially 1f not totally, the frame- 
work of policy, the range of choices 
available for negotiation and, im- 
plicitly, the possibilities Thus 
defined, talk 1s mtended for two 
types of constituencies, the Indian 
and the foreign 


Indian politicians like other 
politicians specialise m the art of 
talking but it is debatable if their 
talk, generally speaking, 1s intended 
to project a framework of decision 
making and image making. Thus, 
what 1s one to make of the frequent 
assertion that India is non-aligned 
but non-alignment is a ‘part’ of a 
policy What 1s the relationship bet- 
ween the ‘policy’ ‘and the ‘part’? 
What exactly ıs non-alignment? 
Not being a member of an alliance? 
Yes Not having any relations or 
an alignment with another State? 
No _ Being indifferent to external 


power configurations? No. Pnvate- 
ly, even a Second Secretary in an 
Indian embassy knows that non- 
alignment 1s a form of balance of 
power Yet, the government main- 
tains that Indsa does not believe in 
power policies and balance of power 
politics 


Т. problem 15 not with the 
phrases but it lies with the mean- 
ings of the phrase. If balance of 
power refers to 19th century colo- 
ша! exploxation then, of course, 
India does not believe in the bal- 
ance of power But, then, which 
important State today believes in 
territorial colonialism? If balance 
of power refers to a strategy of 
giving priority to diplomatic solu- 
tions first and then as a last resort 
seeking a military solution, then 
India's behaviour, say 1n 1971 1s no 
different than that of the Concert 
oi Europe and the super powers. 


In this case perhaps a difference 
between India and the western 
States could conceivably Пе either 
in terms of the emphasis ш the 
‘relationship between diplomacy 
and mulitary forces and/or in the 
assessment of the adversary's in- 
tentions. Surely when Indians 
argue as did Nehru—that even 
Gandhi sanctioned the use of force 
in Kashmir іп 1948—the actual daf- 
ference between Indian and the 
classical western defence of the 
balance of power approach to 
politics seems thin indeed. And I 
shouid like to see Mrs. Gandhi’s 
speech writers explain the differ- 
ence, if any 


А senous scholar and practi- 
tioner could however note one 
possible difference between India 
and, say, Henry Kussinger’s ар 
proach. Some in India argue that 
Kissinger believes in a balance of 
power 1n as much as he sees and 
seeks stability «n Asia as a process 
based on several rivalries Smo- 
Soviet, Sino-Japanese; Smo-Indian, 
and Soviet-US in Southeast Asia, 
and so on The contrast, say these 
thinkers, 1s that India seeks to build 
cooperation rather than to exploit 
rivalries 


This is an interesting but super- 
ficial exercise m false logic and 
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false umage-buildmg I would call 
it false because I assume that an 
tact India's search for cooperative 
arrangements are founded on the 
western style balance of power 
thinking rather than ‘the public 
relations image of non-balance of 
power, Gandhian India The false 
logic and the false image making 
lies in talk about cooperation It 
lies in the fact that the talk is 
really an aspiration rather than an 
expectation It Џез in the fact that 
those who talk about close and 
friendly relations among nations (a 
favourite phrase ш the Munistry of 
External Affairs reports) and those 
who seek cooperation among peo- 
ples are actually seeking a strategy 
of ‘strength ın division’ among 
Indian adversaries, eg, in Sino- 
Soviet relations 


If this is the case, the talk 1s 
deceptive But if the talk expresses 
only an aspiration, surely it is for 
the government to explam its rea- 
soning to its domestic and inter- 
national constituents in expressing 
aspirations. Thus, if talk about 
disarmament made sense in the 
1950s, ıt had a positive utility But 
IS this still the case when detailed 
Indian talk m the NPT had little 
ог no real effect as compared to the 
peaceful test of May 1974? Simi- 
larly, what 15 the logic of India's 
quest for a peace zone in the Indian 
ocean and its reluctance vehemently 
to approve the same idea with 
respect to ASEAN in Southeast 
Asia? 


Some instances  andicate that 
general and catching phrases can 
Obscure an absence of a policy just 
чу It can obscure the existence of a 
good one ‘Talk’ in the context of 
the first rather than the second one 
1s the more problematic Thus, 
taking the case of India's nuclear 
policy, one is constrained to note 
that policy here denotes an ad hoc 
process—a process of drift, of 
muddling through,—a process of 
copying the super power idea of 
PNE’s (peaceful nuclear explosions) 
and applying it to explain India's 
behaviour an an apologetic and 
defensive fashion For almost 15 
days the Indian government decid- 


ed to play down the test and then 
abruptly reversed itself. 


The reasoning for the first deci- 
sion 1s obscure It meant a loss 
of time for India It allowed 
perpetuation of value-loaded west- 
ern, Soviet and Japanese responses 
m non-Indian media In this case, 
the government of India's be- 
haviour suffered from an under- 
selling of India’s case It was not 
a case of creating false propaganda 
There was a need to assert poli- 
tical and security interests m a 
balanced focus instead of focus- 
sing only on the developmental 
aspect of PNEs Instead of bend- 
ing over backwards in defending 
its policy of seeking PNEs for 
economic uses and in disavowing 
any intent in developmg nuclear 
weapons, the Indian government 
could have tried to ask Canada 
publicly why it was so quick in 
challenging India’s test and so 
slow in challenging China’s test 
On August 29, 1974, the Indian 
Deputy Defence Minister noted 
in the Parliament that China was 
not a nuclear threat to India. One 
wonders if this assessment 1s valid 
and whether it 1s politically wise 
to structure expectations on such 
an aspiration 


Оља it appears that India's 
foreign policy rhetoric 1s both 
premature and excessive in its 
scope and optunism. The failure 
to articulate expectations and the 
persisting faith in expressing aspi- 
tations means that government 
does not recognise the need to 
regulate public opinion except in 
a crisis In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centumes, it was not 
always necessary to pay attention 
to public ортоп since foreign 
policy decision making was essen- 
tially, perhaps even entirely, an 


elitist  exerose among princes, 
diplomats and soldiers Today, 
this 15 no longer true Today, 


public opinion can become a fac- 
tor in decision making Thus, one 
should remember how Nehru made 
flamboyant statements in the 1962 
crisis to ‘throw out the Chinese’ 
qnd how he became a prisoner. of 
his rhetoric 


Thus, if public opinion cannot 
constructively aid the policy pro- 


cess, 4 can certainly impede it 
More amportantly, in this age of 
globalised communications, public 
оршюп ın a democratic society 1s 
not terntoriall bound It can be 
used by outside powers over the 
heads of governments if such a 
power 1s determined, has good 
speech writers and psychological 
warfare experts, 1s equipped with 
sound communications equipment 
and 15 willing to fund image build- 
ing activities of a State, 
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JLA4ven more important than pub- 
lic opinion at the mass level, 1s the 
role of intellectuals and other 
opinion makers and transmission 
belts, or 1nterlocutors ın society. It 
1s fair to say that at present the 
Indian government tends to place 
a high premium on inter-govern- 
mental relations and negotiations 
at the exclusion of building bridges 
among non-governmental aca- 
demic sources of influence in India 
and abroad 


Thus, it seems relevant to note 


three potential sources of influence 
in India's foreign — relations 


X1) between governments, (2) bet- 


ween intellectuals, news managers 
and private interlocutors situated 
т India and abroad and (3) final- 
ly, between Indian intellectuals 
and the Indian government in an 


“informal manner as is customary 


in Ше 
countries 


western and socialist 


Clearly, ıt 15 imperative to create 
dialogues not simply between gov- 
ernments  Inter-governmental dia- 
logues are important because these 
carry the full weight of govern- 
mental authority behind them But 
then such dialogues also suffer 
from a major disadvantage Gov- 
ernments, unlike lawyers and uni- 
versity professors, cannot write 
letters marked ‘without prejudice’ 
It 1s, theretore, necessary to deve- 
lop imstitutionalised links at - the 
societal levels, іе, between inform- 
ed private citizens and between 
such peoples and governments. In 
other words, the Indian Govern- 
ment needs to grasp the funda- 


mental 1dea that the constituencies . 


he not simply within the Parla- 
ment and in the bureaucracies. 


Rather, in matters concerning 
Indian foreign relations, there are 
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important, at tunes vital, ішег- 
national constituencies which can 
aatuvely promote Indian interests 
abroad if the government takes the 
trouble to cultivate such constitu- 
encies and treat them as a key 
part of the Indian political process 
In this regard 11 1s crucial to exa- 
mine the behaviour of the Ame- 
rican Jewish lobby, for example in 
New York City, to see how legitt- 
mised internal pressure points can 
be, and have been, created in the 
American policy process. Such 
channels of influence are not meant 
to be substitutes for inter-govern- 
mental ones Rather, they аге 
intended to aid, to influence inter- 
governmental ones. 


"ни clearly is a major task It 
requires a major conceptual rather 
than an organisational reform. It 
requires Indira Gandhi to think of 
the foreign policy process, as Some- 
thing more than electoral politics 
and as somethug more than a 
continuation of domestic politics 
Thus, it is necessary to have a 
definition of national interests on 
the basis of considerations. which 
try not to appeal to the vote of a 
particular block of domestic орі- 
nion It 1s well known in know- 
ledgeable circles that the choice 
of the late Dr Sarabhai as the 
Head of the Atomic Energy body 
was not based on a clear calcula- 
tion of the requirements of the 
Indian ‘Energy Programme Rather, 
the choice in 1966 was based on 
the need to find a Gujarati factor 
which could counter-balance the 
Morarj forces 


Many such examples can be 
given to show that this type of 
foreign policy activity js stil gomg 
on Admittedly, foreign policy 
activities can never be totally 1m- 
mune from domestic considerations 
Yet, there 1s a case not to make 
domestic political considerations 
central to the policy process In 
the case cited above, one only 
needs to speculate about the pos- 
sible loss to India of the 8-10 
years durmg which India could 
have tested its first atomic device 
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it not have been easier for India 
to have tested before January 1, 
1967 and thereby to avoid the dis- 
criminatory applications of Article 
9 of the NPT? 


A concluding comment should 
be made about contemporary 
Indian foreign relations A major 
part of the conceptual failure of 
the Indian Government lies in its 
unwillingness (not its mability) to 
communicate to its agents and 
abroad the  frame- 
work, or the limits of policy Un- 
less the limits are clearly defined 
and discussed, the area of man- 
oeuvre cannot be fully exploited. 
That 1s, India’s foreign policy 
mechanism seems to be too central- 
ised and the trend 15 towards even 
more centralisation My point 
here 15 not about communication 
of basic postulates or the general 
guide lines of foreign policy, 
Rather, the cmticism 1s about the 
failure to communicate the range 
of choice(s) which are actually 
available, and to encourage a dia- 
logue about the perceptions and 
expectatons within the foreign 
policy system as a whole 


Take the example of the idea 
of normalisation an India's rela- 
tions with Pakistan and China 
Bhutto has explained normalisa- 
tion to mean one step forward and 
one step backwards Не bas said 
\that this 1s necessary for him in 


terms of hus domestic politics 
Admittedly, ıt ıs sound strategy 
for Mrs Gandhi to strengthen’ 


Bhutto's hand as much as possi- 
ble Admittedly she offered con- 
cessions to achieve this aim But 
if today the lumuts- of this process 
at the political level have been 
reached, the purpose of continued 
talk about normalisation seems at 
best to be an aspiration which 
carries the danger of regulating 
public expectations in the wrong 
direction Similarly, the normal- 
isation prospects with China are 
limited if not non-existent for the 
foreseeable future ‘If the aspira- 
tion 1s to encourage the emergence 
of an India—United States—China 


and saved itself the waste of our’ —Pakistan normalisation ш the 


energies and talented man power 
(or woman power) to fight the dis- 
crimination of the N.PT Might 


7 context of a stable Indo-Soviet rela- 


tionship, such an aspiration 1s both 
premature -and excessive 
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ONE of the strongest features of 
Indian foreign policy ш the 
Nehru era was that 1t had a global 
perspective One of its weakest 
elements today 15 that it does not 
have this We are continuously told 
by political „commentators that, 
unlike Nehru, Indira Gandhi 1s 
realistic and one of-the expressions 
of her realism is that under her 
direction India 1s concerned with 
her neighbours and the situation 
in South Аза, and not bothered 
with the developments far away 
These kind of assertions imply 
that India’s promotion of national 
‘interests excludes her раушр a 
major role ın  anternational 
affairs and that the latter 1s based 


"matter is this 


purely on theory and idealism 
But this implication cannot be 
substantiated The fact .of the 
only if India takes 
interest in all major international 
developments and plays the role, 
entitled to a country of her size 
and her strength, can she be suc- 


‘cessful in the promotion of her 


national interests even іп the 


narrow sense of the term 


This issue becomes very import- 
ant when the government is en- 
gaged іп reorganising the umt in 
the foreign ministry concerned 
with perspective planning. One 
method of developing the correct 
perspective 1s to have a global out- 
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look, another is to develop the 
ability to understand current 
events an the historical context and 
as a part of future events This 
article 15 confined to explaining 
the changing world context 1n which 
India has to operate 


A. ` passing glance at the inter- 
national field 1n the Nehru era and 
India’s role ш it will not be out 
of place here Nehru developed 
his perspective not by looking at 
international events after he had 
become the foreign minister It 15 
often said that when a nation 1s 
engaged in a struggle for freedom, 
it 1s obsessed with it like a patient 
is obsessed with his illness But 
not India Under Nehru's guidance, 
the Indian National Congress took 
continuous interest in international 
affairs and viewed India’s struggle 
for freedom as a part of the world- 
wide struggles for freedom One 
of Nehru’s pet phrases was that 
‘freedom like peace was indivisible’ 
His Discovery of India gives an 
account of how Congress had deve- 
loped а foreign policy The 
developments in Ethiopia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Spain and China attract- 
ed Nehru's personal attention And, 
along with other Asian and African 
leaders, Nehru participated im the 
meeting of the Congress against 
Imperialism — Nehru’s interest in 
organising collective security against 
international aggression went very 
much beyond the interests of India’s 
nationalist movement It was this 
Nehru, who had developed a con- 
sistent international outlook, who 
became India's first foreign and 
Prime Minister 


Of course, as the responsible 
head of government, he had to 
function ш a manner different to 
that of a political agitator But he 
never lost his global approach It 
was merely remforced by his ex- 
perience as Foreign Minister Even 
free India’s championing of the 
freedom of the dependent peoples 
was defended by Nehru ш the fol- 
lowing manner ‘I do not think 
that anything could be more injuri- 
ous from any pomt of view— 
certainly from an idealistic and 


high moral point of view, but equal- 
ly so from the point of view of 
opportunism and national interest 
in the narrowest sense of the word 
—than for us to give up the policies 
that we have pursued, namely, those 
of standing for certam deals in 
regard to the oppressed nations, and 
trying to align ourselves with this 
great power or that and becoming 
its camp followers 1n the hope that 
some crumbs might fall from their 
table ° 


Nehru saw the need of external 
assistance for India’s economic 
development and realied that the 
major share would come from the 
West But he also knew that for 
the development of heavy industries 
in the public sector, India would 
have to turn to the communist 
States—at least to begin with As 
Nehru realised that the Soviet 
Union’ was a satisfied power, һе 
adjusted to the new trends in Soviet 
foreign policy even before the 
dramatic ‘de-Stalmisation’ announc- 
ed by Khrushchev India was the 
first non-communist State to take 
advantage of the new international 
outlook of the Soviet Union 


If the тат—ог only—failure of 
Nehru was that he led the country 
to an armed conflict with China 
without adequate ^ preparation, 
the fact that the two super 
powers were more or less helpful 
to7India at that time was one of his 
greatest successes Of course, India 
in 1962 was more dependent on the 
US Араш, Nehru could gradually 
disentangle India from the Ame- 
rican influence and control because 
Nehru never forgot the need of 
India pursuing а non-aligned 
foreign policy Even at the height 
of the India-China armed conflict, 
Nehru could elaborate upon the 
relevance of the non-aligned policy 


О, matters which were not of 
immediate concern to ша, the 
Indian government took an active 
interest and developed a policy 
which was based on Nehru's inter- 
national outlook The representa- 
‘ion of communist China in the 
UN, the Japanese Peace Treaty, 


the veto provision in the charter 
and the retention of the powers of 
the Security Council were some of 
them It was not an accident that 
India played a part in the settle- 
ment and зп the implementation of 
the agreements connected with the 
problems of Korea, Indo-China and 
The Congo India was also very 
active in the non-aligned conference, 
the Asian Conference on Indonesia, 
the Arab-Asian group in the UN 
and the Asian-African Conference 
In glaring contrast with this is 
India's present status and role in 
the international field — " — - 


liu Status in the international 

field 1s reduced not because India 
moved away from her traditional 
policies, but because her policy 
makers did not keep pace with the 
fast-moving changes in the world 

We clam to continue to be non- 
aligned at a time when the leaders ' 
of the two erstwhile power-blocs 
have come closer together—in other 
words, when there are no crystallis- 
ed ideological power and military 
blocs This development also 
means that a major armed conflict 
between the two power-blocs 1s not 
on the agenda There is no scope 
for the repetition of the type of the 
role India played in Korea The 
conference of non-aligned powers 
has also lost its earlier relevance 

Instead, the foreign-policy maker 
has today to adjust to the multi- 


polar world Even within the 
communist world, there 18 
polycentricism 


Another important development 
IS that the two super powers are 
occasionally co-ordinating ег 
policies 1n relation to countries like 
India and those of West Asia In 
relation to South East Asia and 
particularly in relation to Vietnam, 
the conflicts between the super 
powers are narrowing Іп the pre- 
sent international context, there will 
be a few issues in Europe on which 
the Soviet Union and the US will 
be divided 


Western Europe and Japan are 
gradually emerging as economic 


Super Powers The world does 
not have one centre of revolution 
any more The fact is, therefore, 
widely accepted ће the Soviet 
Union 1s no more such a centre On 
the other hand, the Soviet Union 
can today support many conserva- 
tive—1f not reactionary—regimes 
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А nother ubportant manafestation 
of all these developments 1s that 
the United States 1s no more a 
centre of counter-revolution There 
15 a detente between the Soviet 
Union and the US, and- growing 
cordial relations between Ше 
US and China The United States 
may be involved in the economic 
development of ^Siberia. of China 
and many other communist States 
And, not in the too distant future, 
American aid may be a major fac- 
tor in the rehabilitation and eco- 
nomic development of North 
Vietnam 


All this means that the under- 
standing of international politics 
based on the concepts of the cold 
war and non-alignment are obsolete 
Anti-colomialism and anti-racialism 
are also very important factors but 
what 1s most important 1s not the 
manifestations apparent on the 
surface of power politics, but the 
deeper  undercurrents that have 
caused them Опе of the most ım- 
portant—the nature of thermo- 
nuclear war—4s obvious to all This 
15 the consequence of the scientific 
and technological revolution which 
has transformed both capitalism 
and communism to such an extent 
that there 15 no need for the two 
systems to lead themselves into 
conflict Broadly speaking one can 
say that while capitalism is moving 
towards a phase where it will not 
need exploitat‘on at home and 
abroad, communism 15 dropping its 
dogma and becoming liberal and 
human 


This 1s leading to another situa- 
поп The strongest capitalist coun- 
try will be willing to support a 
communist country and the most 
important communist country will 
be willing to support a non-com- 


munist country The two of them 
will be prepared simultaneously to 
help another country in a big way, 
irrespective of her system of 
society Even dumng the cold war 
this was happening, but more as 
exceptions and the decisions lead- 
ing to them were made on an ad 
hoc basis But not now They are 
part of the pattern of the emerging 
international relations With Portu- 
gal’s decision to part with her colo- 
nies, the classical colonialism has 
come to an end The new type of 
colonialism must be tackled in a 
different manner The powers of 
bargaining and manoeuvre which 
the West Asian countries have dis- 
played in regard to their ou 
resources are ifidicative of a new 
игра in international relations 
How the western powers—and partı- 
cularly the 05--мШ tackle the 
s'fuation remains to be seen 


dese IS no evidence to suggest 
that the foreign policy-maker in 
India has responded to the new 
situations. with a new perspective 
What the Indian government has 
displayed is a pragmatic approach 
whch undoubtedly has its advant- 
dg.s and we have to some extent 
tenefitted from it 


The most striking instance was 
the liberation of Bangladesh The 
events leading to it were not set in 
motion by India But there 1s no 
doubt that the Indian government 
moved swiftly and decisively to 
überat: Bangladesh as well as to 
weaken the central government of 
Pakistan This has given India a 
pie-eminent position in South Asia 
India's 1ecent action in Sikkim was 
not on the same level but it had the 
same effect 


The conclusion of the Indo-Soviet 
treaty was to some extent a by pro- 
duct of these events On a purely 
pragmatic level, it was justified 
But this us a case іп which ргар- 
matism has ifs Jumitations The 
basic questions concerned are. to 
what extent has India lost her 
powers of manoeuvre in the world 
scene as a result of this pact? To 
what extent have various political 


forces inside the country been in 
agreement with this trend in Indian 
foreign policy? What should be the 
changes in Indian foreign policy to 
sut the emerging international 
situation? 


The blast of the nuclear device 
is justified by Indian spokesmen on 
the ground that 1t 15 only for peace- 
ful purposes But it has important 
foreign policy implications arising 
from the fact that India has become 
a nuclear power In the long run 
it will strengthen the forces which 
stand for the spread of nuclear 
weapons When that spread takes 
place, Inda will not be in a posi- 
tion to confine itself to ‘peaceful’ 
biasts The fact of the matter 15 
this India has joined the nuclear 
club and the arms race and today 
18 as much involved in power poli- 
tics as any other power In no 
country outside India are people 
prepared to accept the view that 
India has only peaceful intentions 
so far as her nuclear policy is 
concerned 


Indian foreign policy should, 
therefore, adjust to the new reali- 
ties which it has done so far as rela- 
tions with the countmes in the South 
Asian region are concerned But 
we have not developed a global 
approach on the basis of the new 
international realities Ав these 
two are not exclusive, even for 
implementing a policy in South 
Asia, India must have the correct 
international. approach 


Whatever might have been India's 
Justification in concluding the Ingo- 
Soviet treaty in an earher period, 
she could not afford to put all her 
eggs in the Soviet basket India 
should develop very, close relations 
with the United States and cordial 
relations with China Neither the 
one nor the other will compromise 
India’s independence in any way 


С һа» aggressive posture to- 
wards India in the beginning of the 
nineteen sixties was partly the result 
w India’s aggressive posture to- 
wards China and, partly, the manı- 
festation of China's over-all foreign 
policy in that period Today, China's 
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international posture 15 different 
India stands 1solated from the large 
number of States with which 
China’s relations are normal The 
question 1s not one of the border 
alone. In that respect, the existing 
Situation cannot be changed But 
India must exchange ambassadors 
and normalise relations in all res- 
pects The cultural and economic 
contacts should be increased | It 15 
true that China has not shown 
great enthusiasm for such a deve- 
lopment The duty ot the Indian 
diplomats 1s to create the necessary 
climate for the normalisation of 
such relations and not just passively 
to react when China takes the ini- 
trative The nature of India’s pre- 


. sent relations with the Soviet Union 


must not be a liability so far as 
developmg cordial relations with 
China 1s concerned 


It should not be an obstacle in 
the way of India cultavating friendly 
and extensive ties with the US If 
the USSR can develop cordial and 
mutually advantageous relations 
with the US, it cannot object to 
India doing so On the other hand, 
и should welcome it If that takes 
place, the Soviet Union. will feel 
relieved because ıt will reduce its 
burden in regard to India’s eco- 
nomic development Moreover, 
there are areas where the Soviet 
Union 1s not in a position to help 
India 


Т» logic of the detente between 
the two super powers in that not 
only is there a de-Stalmisation in 
Russia, but there 1s a De-Dullesisa- 
uon in the US India has not 
adjusted its policy to this reality. 
And the US., on the other hand, 
is behaving as af India is irrelevant 
to it The former American am- 
bassador is making a plea for 
breaking new ground in this field. 
India should heed it as much as 
should the US In no vital area 
is there a clash between the interests 
of the US. and those of India And 
their global policies do not clash 
unless India wants to function as 
the satellite of the USSR.. 


India 1s too big a country and 1s 
so situated geographically, that it 


cannot accept such a role. In spite 
of its present economic backward- 
ness, one can see signs of India 
becomsg a potential power—eco- 
nomically politically and  diplo- 
matically And these potentials 
can be realised 1n a short time only 
if we act now on the assumption 
that the world 15 already a multi- 
polar world and that New Delhi 1s 
one of its centres 


веће aspect of Indian foreign 
policy which needs a fresh look 15 
the relations with Pakistan Ever 
since the two independent States 
came into being, the relations bet- 
ween them were far from friendly 
The war of 1971, leading to the 
establishment of Bangladesh was to 
some extent a culmination Since 
then the Simla conference took 
place followed by the much 
publicised Simla spirit But the 
working ш that spirit has not 
led even to the exchange of High 
Commissioners between the two 
countries In this field also a com- 
pletely new chapter has to be open- 
ed. Pakistan today 1s too small and 
weak a country to do any damage 
to India, From India’s viewpoint 
there ıs no need to continue the 
present unhappy state of relations 
between the two States Even the 
US has accepted India’s position 
as a relatively big power in this 
region Now India should do every- 
thing possible to break the bottle- 
neck in regard to the relations 
between the two countries 


The central theme of this article 
is that India should have a new 
perspective which 15 based on inter- 
national realities On an ad hoc 
basis, India has adjusted sts stand 
here and there But that 1s not 
enough Neither the political leader- 
ship nor public opmion— or that 
section of public opinion which 15 
concerned with foreign policy—has 
done fresh thinking on tke funda- 
mentals of India’s .relations with 
other countries It 15 often said 
that there ıs a stagnation іп India’s 
internal politics The same stag- 
nation 18 evident in foreign policy 
as well 


~ 
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Books | 


INDO-PAK CONFLICT: CONTROLLED MASS 
COMMUNICATION IN INTER-STATE RELA- 
TIONS by N Bhaskara Rao, S Chand & Co, 
New Delhi. 


It would not be unusual for intelligent humans, an this 
war-ridden twentieth century, to be interested 1n aspects 
of ‘conflict resolution, or for students of mass 
communication to study how national media reflect, and 
can be made to change, the attitudes of hostility and 
suspicion between nations at times of conflict. Such 
analyses, if carried out with a healthy respect for 
non-quantifiable variables while guarding against 
impressionistic generalisations, may help us with 
additional insights mto what makes conflicts, how we 
can predict them and perhaps even ‘defuse’ them in 
advance. Bhaskara Rao’s.application of recent work 
on the subject of Indo-Pakistam disputes, using 
the 1965 conflict as a case-study, thus deserves a fair 
hearmg, if only for the novelty of his statistical 
approach to the problem. 


The same cannot be said, however, of the usefulness 
of Dr Rao’s conclusions. To conclude, after pains- 
taking statistical analysis, that the degree of mutual 
trust exhibited by newspaper editonals іп India and 
Pakistan dechnes as conflicts arise—perhaps so con- 
tributing to the exacerbation of such conflicts—seems 
painfully truistic. His finding that the Pakistan Times 
exhibits a greater lack of reasonableness and ‘two-sided- 
ness’ than the Times of India fits 1n, too, with what an 
impartial observer, keeping in mind the historical and 
political background of each country, might expect This 
book 1s, then, a classic example of the limitations 
of the statistical, non-qualitative method—of how 
tables and figures, however well-meanmg and m 


whatever profusion, can be useless if the proposition - 


is little more than a definitional tautology. 


Dr Rao’s ıs an exercise in ‘trust-measurement’. In 
pages over-flowmg with jargon, he cites recent theore- 
tical work to show that the presence or absence af 
communication between States is an mdication of their 
state of relationship within a trust-distrust continuum. 
More importantly, he shows that a redsonableness to 
give the opposing pomt of view a fair hearing 3s 
indicative of a state of mutual trust: credibility pre- 


vals. When tension rises ın anter-State conflicts and 
the crisis-pornt 1s neared, however, there 1s a tendency 
to be more hostile and suspicious. 


This state of trust or hostility is reflected in the 
communications between States It is hypothesised, 
thus, that from certam indices constructed from a 
contextual analysis of ‘prestige’ newspaper content in 
two belligerent States, we can read enough about their 
relations to predict, and perhaps change, thew future 
behaviour towards each other. More precisely, if 
these ‘prestige’ newspapers show a tendency of giving 
more and more one-sided news and editorial analysis, 
rejecting outright—istead of conceding some mea- 
sure of legitimacy to—the positions of the opposing 
State, then we know there's gomg to be trouble. 


In Dr Rao’s particular case-study, these two 
newspapers are the Pakistan Times and the Times of 
India, with Pakistan and India being the belligerent 
States. Analyzing editorial content an these papers 
during the months of February 1965 to April 1966, 
the author builds up an ‘inventory’ of issues, relevant 
to Indo-Pakistam relations, that figured 1n their 
editomal columns Не then goes on to analyze 
quantitatively the space and treatment these issues 
were given, and constructs from these figures andices 
of the trust and credibility each paper gave to the 
other nation’s point of view His findings, when seen 
agaist the background of the 11 tables and 15 figures, 
аге poor ‘pay-off’. They show that the Times of India 
is more ‘two-sided’, deals less with Pakistam internal 
matters, 1s less apt to attribute ‘hidden’ motives to 
the other side than vice versa Іп both papers the 
ratio of trust to suspicion declined when Indo-Pak 
relations worsened and improved somewhat with the 
signing of the Tashkent declaration—the text of which 
the author appends to his case-study for good measure. 


These conclusions may seem satisfactory if the 
authors many disclaimers are kept in view. ЈЕ the 
whole effort 1s not to be one big statistical leg-pull, 
however, many of the author’s methodological assump- 


. ions need to be questioned For one thing, how 


valid is the ‘prestige’ newspaper approach in countries 
where populism and not enlightened editorial content 
influence decision-makers? What about the role of 
State controlled radio? Is such piece-meal analysis 
useful at all? Why only editorials—are not news 
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reports, through official and semi-official agencies, 
equally important in influencmg decisions? Most 
glaringly, how can frequency tables ever be enough 
т such cases, when presentation—the use of rhetoric 
and emotive language—plays such a vital part in 
expressing trust or hatred? Опе ignores such 
qualitative differences only at one’s peril 


It 1s difficult not to agree. with James Markham ш 
h's foreword to the book—Markham himself being a 
major contributor to Rao's theoretical armoury—that 
it raises more questions than ıt answers That, per- 
haps, 15 what all good books should do Тһе biggest 
question, however remains Such post-facto analysis 
is not enough, can these findings really help as policy? 
Dr Rao-does discuss this question, but it seems to 
this reviewer that we are paying too much attention 
here to a very minor determinant of foreign policy 
As Eliot's famous garden corpses continue to sprout 
and bloom, however, one is forced to concede even 
such studies some legitimacy 


Rajeev Batra 


NEPAL — STRATEGY FOR SURVIVAL by Leo E 
RA Аааа dcdit pci 
Rose Oxford University Press, London. First Indian 


impression, 1973 

INDO-NEPALESE RELATIONS 1951-72 by Dr B К. 
Jha Vora & Co Publishers Pvt. Ltd. Bombay, 1973 
a == 


Without adopting a strictly chronological approach, 
Leo E Rose analyses and interprets the main features 
of Nepal's foreign policy and relations with neighbour- 
ing countries The author, an American, feels that with 
the political system prevailing in Nepal, its foreign 
policy issues are greatly influenced by forces external 
to its own policy. 


In four sections of the book, Leo Rose explains 
the new dimensions in the attitudes of Nepal, India 
and China towards one another. Somehow, at places, 
his conclusions are somewhat overdrawn Foi 
example, he points out that for Nepal, defence against 
India is no less a serious problem than st was on 
several occasions 4n the past—and these may be 
repeated—-when the greatest threat to the existing 
regime in Nepal was from the south Оп the other 
hand. he asserts that a Chinese aggression aimed at 
the conquest of Nepal and its absorption into the 
Chinese communist empire is a remote possibility 
‘The essential precondition for such a drastic change 
in Chinese policy would be political chaos m India 
severe enough to lead to the dismemberment of the 
Indian republic into several hostile nation-States This 
15 not impossible, but ıt seems 1mprobable" 


Later, he writes that ‘some future Indian govern- 
ment may well conclude that the simplest solutiorf 
to New Delhis chronic problems (emphasis added) 
with Nepal would be to replace the existing regime 
in Kathmandu with one considered more reliable by 
the Indian authorities’ While this might be an 
interesting 1dea to the author, his supporting evidence 
is very inadequate particularly when he states that 


‘while this would probably prove counter-productive 
in the long run, # could be accomplished with relative 
ease in several ways direct intervention by Indian 
troops, slightly disguised intervention through the use 
of the Gurkha units зп the Indian army or ex-service- 
men resident in India, indirect intervention through 
support of a Nepali revolutionary movement, or an 
all-out economic blockade’ 


The author comments that Nehru abdicated the 
principle of panchshila when he spoke at a public 
meeting in Kathmandu of June 13, 1959 'Nehru's 
caustic remarks on panchshila, while obviously апей 
at China’s failure to abide by these principles in its 
relations with India, were interpreted to mean th. 
New Delhi felt no obligation to follow the principle 
of non-interference іп its relations with Nepal’ How 
was it then that the prime munisters of India and 
Nepal signed a joint communique on June 14, 1959, 
affirming their conviction that ‘in the interests of peace 
as well as national and human progress, no country 
should be dominated by another and colomial control 
in whatever form. should end.’ 


Rose finds no serious strains in the relations 
between Nepal and’ China ‘Although Sino-Nepal 
relations are correct. it would probably be an exagge- 
ration to characterize them as intimate! At the same 
time, it ıs admitted that Chinese construction teams 


on the Kodam road and other aid projects made a- 


practice of showing Chinese propaganda movies to 
surrounding villages and distributing literature and 
Mao buttons! The Nepali government. has several 
times been embarassed by vehement Chinese denuncia- 
tion of India, the United States and the Soviet Union 
at public functions in Nepal Тһе author has pointed 
out that Chinese workers m various piojects indulged 
in intelligence-gathering and subversive operations in 
addition to their regular duties Such unfriendly acts 
by China against countries friendly to Nepal on 
Nepalese soil have continued for decades 


The book by В К Jha is a doctoral dissertation 
but fails to serve as an incisive critique of Indo-Nepal 
relations over tune It covers the period from 1951 
onwards when the two countries! relations. were at 
their zenith During В Р Koirala’s regime, mutual 
recriminations, irritations and suspicion threw Indo- 
Nepalese relations into the vortex of uncertainty It 
was only after the Chinese attack on India in 1962 
that signs of improvement became visible Consequ- 
ently, India’s influence in Nepal became decisive and 
15 unlikely to diminish in the near future 


A number of factors, especially the economic aid 
given to Nepal, are said to have strengthened the ties 
What, however, has been behind the surface of frequent 


„tensions, though minor in nature, from time to time, 


remains largely unexplored in the book ‘The author 
points out that India's policy faded to bring about 
political stability in Nepal . What should have been 
the basic strategies in this direction 15 not elaborated 


Jha says that, ‘King Mahendra’s perilous policy of 
hobnobbing with China in utter frustration and 
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Reaching petroleum products 
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and distribution network, Indianoil ensures that products 
Indianoil maintains an are delivered wherever 
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million kilofitres of products 
during 1971-72 thus meeting 
nearly 55 per cent of petroleum 
product requirements of tha 
country—serving the nation in 
its development plans as well 
as in defence efforts. 
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57 let us be vigilant 


The Constitution of India represents and 
defines a way of life; the parliamentary 
democracy that we have chosen in order 
to fulfil our goals....in order to secure 
for ourselves justice — social, economic 


ci 
and political. SOS са 
ESAE 


This way of life is under attack by those, 24 


among our own people, who do not like it. 
They would not let it prevail, much less 
succeed. Theirs 15 another way of life — 
disruption, destruction, denigration, 
fascism. i 


Y e 


Let us be vigilant. That is the price of 
freedom and democracy. 
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PROTECT THE CONSTITUTION 
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disappointment has not only brought Nepal to the 
verge of destruction but also created a constant source 
of headache for Indian security We would, however, 
wish to be provided with sufficient. documentation 
to support this statement. - 


Nevertheless, boring as it is, the author has pre- 
sented his own perspeative as one committed to: 
improving the relations between India and Nepal 


Navin Chandra Joshi 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE HINDUSTAN SUB- 
CONTINENT by Budhiaj Somaiya Publication 
TOWARDS CLOSER INDO-SOVIET COOPERA- 
TION by Drieberg, Malik & Joshi Vikas Publications 
SOVIET RELATIONS WITH INDIA AND 

PAKISTAN by Kaushik Vikas Publications 


At the outset, we must remind the reader that most 
books narrating the diplomatic antecedents of the 
South Asian sub-continent and the USSR do not make 
any attempt to tackle it on the basis of a concrete 
socio-economic study of these countries. The scholarly 
resignation to established commonsense ıs clearly 
marked іп both Budhrays and Kaushik’s works The 
USSR is assumed to be a socialist country which 
supposedly pursues its foreign policies with Marxism- 
Lenimism as its driving motor. The Indian State is 
assumed to be committed to socialist or quasi-socialist 
goals despite the frequent “twists? and ‘turns’. The 
common ground for such assumptions 15 never dis- 
tinctly elaborated, although, it seems, that the authors 
tend to equate the growth of a heavy industry oriented 
State sector as the axiomatic truth of socialism And, 
of course. Soviet economic efforts in the sub-continent 
have tended to consolidate the latter. Within these 
parameters, the authors find no difficulty in linking up 
Lenin's Russia with that of Brezhnev’s, as a historical 
concatenation of swift ‘sootalistic’ progress 


In a similar vem, contemporary Soviet spokesmen 
give free rem to a nationalistic euphoria and Soviet 
scholars often falsify history for the pragmatic ends 
of the existing bureaucracy. To appeal to the senti- 
ments of the ruling regimes of Pakistan and India, 
they evoke the Russian lnk with the ancient citadels 
of Harappan civilisation, and on that basis confirm 
how their present relationship with the sub-continent 
has a ‘glorious past’ - 


The gulf between 1917 Russia, the Russia of active 
and class-conscious Soviet under the consolidating 
and insurrectionary leadership of Lenin and, Trotsky, 
stands poles apart from that of Stalin and Brezhyev, 
Budhraj Kaushik and even the previous Congress 
President, S D Sharma, (see his ‘forward’ to Drieberg, 
Malik and Joshi) refer о Lenin’s stand on the Colo- 
nial Question, of Bolshevik support to the struggle of 
the colonised against the colonisers. 


Lemn's support was both tactical and more related 
to the colonial reality, where industries were still 


backward and few, hence the absence of an organised 
proletariat None the less, the masses were in revolt 
against colonial domination, and this revolt was being 
led by a nascent ‘national’ bourgeoisie, which the 
communists in colonial and semi-colonial countries 
were to support, keeping their own organisations nde- 
pendent and intact Only on this basis could they 
win over the rising tide against 1mperialism on to their 
Side as the bourgeoisie was quite incapable of an 
uncompromising struggle 1 


Our ‘diplomatic’ historians ought to take note that, 
to the Communist International under Lenin, the colo- 
ша! question was ultimately tied up in a thousand 
threads with the interests of the lower classes, that 
15, the proletarian and semi-proletaman elements. 


Under Stalinised world communism, Marxist theory 
was buried m favour of the immediate pragmatic 
needs of ‘socialism an one country! It 15 not intend- 
ed, however, to analyse the specific transformations 
that Russia underwent during and after the civil Wal, 
but some facts are worth taking note of -~ 


With the growth of the bureaucracy and the weak- 
ening of the working class, the struggle within the 
party was untensified The increasingly Stalmised 


ruling regime could hardly tolerate open and free dıs- ` 


cussions If Lenin had earlier stressed, ‘There can 
be no mass party, no party of a class, without full 
clarity of essential shadings, without an open struggle 
between tendencies,’2—Stalin had grown confident 
UE to declare that the Party was not a ‘debating 
club’ 


With the direct cxpulsion of the proletarian ele- 
ments from the party, 1ndustrialisation and breakneck 
collectivisation in the post-1929 period progressed 
n the basis of a political liquidation. of the working 
class 


The journey away from the days óf October are 
even more clearly marked in the language of Brezh- 
nev ‘the peoples of the world are expecüng states- 
men and political leaders to take concrete actions 
that would contribute to the development of peaceful 
cooperation between countries’3 In other words, it 
15 not the millions of workers and pauperised peasant 
masses the world over who should take concrete 
action to overthrow the rule of World Capital, on the 
contrary, it 15 statesmen like Brezhnev, Mrs Gandhi, 





1 Jane Degras (Vol Т) Theses on the Eastern Question adopted 
by the Fourth Comintern Congress, Nov. 1922: ‘The 
objective tasks of the colonial revolution go beyond the 
limits of bourgeois democracy if only because a decisive 
victory for this revolutton 1s incompatible with the rule of 
world imperialism At first, the indigenous bourgeoisie 
and intelligentsia are the champions of the colonial Tevolu- 
tionary movement, but as the proletaran and semi- 
proletarian peasant masses are drawn іп, the bourgeois and 
bourgeois agrarian elements begin to turn away from the 
movement іп proportion as the social interests of the 
lower classes of the people come to the forefront’ —p 388 


2 V I. Lenm, collected works, vol 13, p 159, Moscow— 
Progress: Publication. 


3 Quoted by Drieberg, Malik & Joshi, 
Indo-Soviet Cooperation 


Towards Close) 
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Kissinger and the Shah of Iran who will take 'con- 
crete action’ to enforce (like ıt or not!) peaceful 
cooperation = 


M 


Drieberg, Malik and Joshrs book us worth taking 
a look at to know what crude and vulgar government 
propaganda 15 like The book begins with how his 
Excellency, Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev, was greeted by 
‘brilliant sunshine and cloudless sky’ The ‘authors 
go on and on with profound banalities— Brezhnev 
smile’, ‘fragrant bouquets’, about ‘soft drinks at the 
magnificent Ashoka Hall’ Then there was a Kathak 
and Мапірші dance, and how Gin served Brezhnev 
with ‘sweets ‘and coffee’ and lunch in ‘the sunny 
Mughal Garden lawns’ Besides, the lunch, the authors 
insist on informing us, was served under а ‘milky 
white shamiana’, etc, etc And what was the ‘social- 
ist? leader’s final impression of a starving and revolt- 
ing India—it was ‘happy, hospitable and sunny |’ 


Kaushik and Budhraj are not such crude and overt 
government propagandists Their works are elaborate 
dissertations, which none the less are written from the 
point of view of what Budhraj calls ‘State interest’ 
Kaushik has hardly anything new to inform us and 
quotes the same passages and concludes in the same 
tone as Budhray The latter, however, remains the 
more intelligent of the two Не locates the problem 
of finding nfarkets for the Soviet Union and unequi- 
vocally states that Moscow's economic help has 
tended to stabilise the crisis ridden economy of 
South Asia We may add that the Soviet Union 1s a 
conscious partaker п the imperialist strategy in the 
sub-continent, which aims at strengthening the local 
bourgeoisie—be ıt Indira, Bhutto, Muyib or Bandara- 
naike Budhray’s surprise at one particular episode 
(the USSR continued ats military aid to Pakistan, 
while condemning its activities ın Bangladesh) in fact 
proves this pomt 


The reviewer has deliberately avoided a discussion 
on numerous diplomatic and political issties which 
Kaushik and Budhraj provide in plenty’ The point 
to remember is that the authors have built up their 
works on certain efroneous assumptions, which we 
have tackled earlier Finally ıt must be made clear 
that the growth of the State sector 1n India was plan- 
ned out in the late 1940s with the active participation 
of leading capitalists like Tata and Birla The latter 
in fact welcomed it seeing it as the provider of an ш- 
frastructure and a market 
the emergence of the State sector must not be under- 
stood as the end of capitalism nor as the progenitor 
of the so-called ‘non-capitalist path" of development 
What determines the character of the economy is the 
class in power 


Marxism-Leninism had been stubbed out ш Russia 
in the late 1920s after which the all pervading dogmas 
of the Staliust bureaucracy became а world wide 
phenomenon іп international commumsm "Тһе Soviet 
Union did not approach the sub-contment an the 
1950s with ‘certam convictions and notions based on 
the Marxist-Leninist. interpretations of Colomalsm...’, 
as Budhray thinks, but with the class interest of a 


To state it rather briefly, ' 


Soviet bourgeoisie, which had nurtured and 
strengthened itself an the 1930s and 40s 


= Pruthwi Raj Misra 


SINO-PAK COLLUSION AND U.S. POLICY by 
Tapan Das Asia Publishing House 


Why Tapan Das has not preferred to title his book 
‘Sino-US collusion and Pakistan’ or something equi- 
valent to that 1s one of the first questions that arises 
in one’s mind while gomg through this work, his 
second after Pakistan Politics published іп 1969. Both 
the author in the preface as well as the publisher in 
the introduction ın (һеш cover flap appear to concur 
with this observation’ But, the most significant point 
that the author has attempted to make throughout the 
book is that a subtle Sino-US collusion has existed in 
the Indian sub-continent ever since 1949 with its 
‘geopolatical interests’ converging in Pakistan. That 
Sino-American relations are assummg increasingly 
important dimensions in these years of detente 1s 

- clearly 1n the author's mind, who tries to prove that 
while Nixon's visit to China in 1972 was significant, 
it was only a culmination of a process that started at 
least 20 years earlier. 


Only four of the book's chapters are a continued 
narrative It would be prudent, therefore, to deal 
with most of them separately. The first chapter 1s in 
the form of an introduction to the book. The emer- 
gence of Bangladesh, according to.the author, is a 
serious jolt to the balance of power equation m the 
sub-continent, which will necessitate serious rethink- 
ing on the part of both the United States and China 
on their future roles іп the sub-contment, He con- 
demns the Smo-US role m the Bangladesh struggle 
Further, he goes on to trace how both these countries 
came to recognise an identity of interests m the sub- 
continent with Pakistan bemg the central pomt of 
their efforts. 


The next chapter traces the emergence of the Pak- 
istani foreign policy, the tilt towards Chma and the 
growth of US-Pak relations The stumbling blocks 
in the form of the clashing Sino-US attitudes towards 
the Korean war, Tibet and Taswan are accurately 
analysed from the Pakistam point of view. How Pak- 
istan resolves its predicament through a deliberate 
ambiguity 1s well brought out As might be expect- 
ed from one who can be termed an expert on Pakis- 
tant affairs, the author’s analysis of Pak foreign 
policy 1s remarkable. 


The third chapter devoted to Chinese foreign policy 
1s somewhat, and perhaps understandably so, less 
convincing The motives behind the policy though ex- 
plained to start with somewhat shakily, are elaborated, 
tracing historically the Chinese role in the Indo-Pak 
conflicts, the attitude towards US. moves throughout 
the world, finally bringing out the subtle dualism in- 
herent іл the pohcy A great deal of effort is clearly 
involved The elaboration of Chinese attitudes to- 
wards the United Nations 1s interesting. However, 
quite a few рош do go unexplamed The Tarwan 
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issue is not well tackled The sincerety of China 
about wanting good relations with the US, though 
often well substantiated, still fails to be convincing 
A pertinent example 18 an attempt by the author to 
make one believe that a Sino-US understanding did 
exist over the Vietnam issue. 


"The followmg chapter 1s devoted to constrasting 
the Soviet and Chinese attitudes m the sub-continent, 
sspecially towards the Bangladesh struggle While the 
Chinese attitudes are accurately presented, one can- 
aot fail to notice that a shght overtly altruistic motive 
ts ascribed to the Soviet Union. 


The narrative continues and explams the growth of 
Sino-Pak friendship ever since the Bandung Confer- 
ence which first soladrfied the foundations of this col- 
luson The US attitudes in this regard are elaborated. 
The justification for the title appears the greatest in 
this part of the book The mternal situation in Pak- 
isan 18 very well brought out with its impact on the 
growth of Smo-Pak fmendship. An interesting aspect 


of this 15 the role of Ayub Khan іп promoting these ~ 


relations, which subsequently led to a continued 
Chinese support for Ayub. A good exposition of both 
these Chinese and Pak attitudes to the 1962 Chinese 
aggression 15 made. How the common enmity ot 
India, subsequent to the war, led to a great strength- 
ening of Smo-Pak relations 15 well described The 
analysis of the impact of Maulana Bhasanrs visit to 
Peking іп late 1963, on Sino-Pak relations 1s indeed 
of very high analytic interest 


Another interesting feature: of Sino-Pak relations is 
the constant onmssion of even a mention of the Viet- 
nam issue in any jomt communique issued by the two 
countries For, Pakistan had always supported the 
US on the issue. 


The epilogue once again seeks to highlight the Sino- 
US collusion, especially with reference to Bangladesh 
But the over-simplification that characterises the point 
throughout the book becomes clear once арап The 
author tries to convince the reader that Nixon flew all 
the way to China, merely to review Sino-US tactics in 
the Indian sub-contment, following the emergence of 
Bangladesh Арап, the repeated claim that there was 
a Sino-US collusion to deny the people of Bangladesh 
their rights sounds emotionally clouded. In fact, st 1s 
this weakness of the author of not being able to keep 
himself entirely objective in his claims that often rele- 
gates analysis іп the book to the background Both 
the US policy towards China as well as the US factor 
m Sino-Pak relations are not convincingly elaborated 
However, the strength of the book lies in its deeply 
incisive study of Pakistan, 


Mihir Shah 
INDIA’S USE| CF ІСКЕР IN CCA- 1у А С 
Rubinoff Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1971 * 


On the mght of December 17-18, 1961, thirty 
thousand Indian troops poured into Goa, Daman and 


\ 


Diu Withm thirty-six hours the Portuguese ceased 
their token resistance and Goa stood liberated. It 
had taken India 14 years to remove this anachronistic 
thorn from its side and thereby hangs a tale 


Goa was, іп itself, relatively unimportant Its 
significance lies in the fact that it was the first real 
test of Indian foreign policy and it 15 Arthur 
Rubinoffs objective to place the liberation of Goa in 
this context One of the main planks of independent 
India’s foreign policy was its commitment to the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes Yet 
another major tenet of Indian foreign policy was anti- 
colonialism As one of the first nations 1n the world 
to shake off its colonial masters, India was regarded 
as the leader of those nations stil under colonial 
dominance Goa brought into conflict these- two 
important strands of Indian foreign policy. 


It would be well to recall at thus stage that Nehru 
regarded foreign policy as hus own special preserve 
and whatever policy we had was decided by him 
and a small coterie of people  Nehru had three clear 
choices before him vis-a-vis Goa. he could either 
use force, or ignore Goa, or try diplomacy The 
first course was ruled out by our belief m peace, 
the second by our commitment to anti-colonalism, 
the third was the only viable alternative im Nehru’s 
eyes Salazar knew this and held Nehru over a 
moralistic barrel He refused to discuss Goa, let slip 
no opportunity to taunt Nehru, safe іп the belief that 
Nehru dare not risk the mternational opprobrium 
the use of force іп Goa would attract Ашепса and 
Britain were not prepared to put pressure on their 
NATO partner in this matter. At the same tıme, 
Nehru chose not to take the issue to the U.N , largely 
because he feared the repurcussions such a step might 
have on the Kashmir problem. 


Nehru tried first to foment a movement for 
liberation within the Portuguese territories but failed 
in the face of stern reprisals by the Portuguese He 
also tried an economic blockade But this hurt'us 
more than Portugal as the bulk of Goa’s trade was 
with India Nehru was soon faced by «creasing 
pressure at home, from both opposition parties and 
public opinion, and abroad, especially from African 
States who felt that if India could liberate Goa it 
would make their struggles easier. 


While the Bandung Conference ш many ‘ways 
reasserted our leadership of the Afro~Asian world, it 
also showed Nehru thinking ш broader terms. As the 
fifties wore on he became increasingly anxious to 
break away from this restricting 1mage and develop 
closer ties with the West There is no doubt that the 
semmar on Portuguese colonialism which took place 
т India іп October played a role in hus decision 
The seminar was turned by the participating. African 
nations into an attack on India's Goa policy They 
felt that the fall of Goa would precipitate the collapse 
of the Portuguese empire in Africa In the event, this 
was a false assumption but Nehru saw that India’s 
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influence in Africa was on the wane and felt that 
the liberation of Goa would rehabilitate his standing 


As it so happens, our use of force 1n Goa did nc 
do much to revive our flagging паре and, in fact, 
turned out to be a public relations disaster as many 
nations felt that India had been hypocritical in using 
force ın Goa The Goa episode served, instead; to 
show up flaws m our foreign policy—flaws that were 
even further high-lighted by the Chinese aggression 
in the following year Our foreign policy had so far 
been based on the naive assumption that reasoning and 
moral right carried sufficient force to convince other 
nations to give up what amounted to their national 
interests There is no doubt that we had justification 
in using force to liberate Goa though the timing was 
far from fortunate What prevented us from doing 
so earlier was simply the fact that we were on the 
horns of a dilemma created by Nehru's idealism It 
is interesting to speculate on what Nehru would have 
done in 1971 faced with Bangladesh 


Arthur Rubinoff has provided a very lucid and 
objective account of the Goa episode in tbe context 
of Indian foreign policy Using a wide range of 
sources, he has outhned the various factors that 
influenced our Goa policy, as given above, while being 
careful not to make judgements There is no doubt, 
however, that he feels we were too naive over Goa 
A very useful monograph 


Tejeshwar Singh 


THE UNFRIENDLY FRIENDS — INDIA AND 
AMERICA by ТУ Kunhi Krishnan Indian Book 
Company, New Delhi, 1974 


In spite of the statement on the flap that ‘this 1s a 
documented, in depth study’, Kunhi Krishna’s book 
is neither a deep study nor one which 1s based on a 
thorough perusal of the available documents on the 
subject But its importance lies іп the fact that it 
covers the latest phase The first chapter is entitled 
‘Kissinger, Nixon and India’ There ıs а lot of 
gossip in-it Some anecdotes mentioned throw some 
light on Amencan policy towards India The author 
concludes ‘It (Washington) accepted the India of 
Gandhi more than that of Nehru And now Nehru's 
India appears more acceptable than Indira Gandhi’s 
In India too faith in the United States has decreased 
over the years The United States under Kennedy 
was more acceptable to India than that under Johnson 
and now Johnson’s United States is more acceptable 
than Nixon’s’ The reader will certainly look forward 
to the second edition of the book to know that the 
author has to say on Ford’s US.! 


The second chapter, ‘India Restructures Policy’ 
may not be an objective analysis entirely based on 
facts but it makes interesting reading in view of the 
account of the personal role of P. N Haksar, T. N 
Kaul and D P Dhar in the orientation of India's 
foreign policy 1n favour of the USSR and. against the 
US Headds ‘The end of 1972 saw a rapid change 


у 


ın New Delhís attitude The teàm that has master- 
minded India’s poliges іп 1971, had broken up 
The break-up also contributed to the adjustment of 
policies In 1972, D P Dhar left the foreign office 
He was moved to the economic planning munistry in 
New Del. P М Haksar retired in early 1973 ТМ 
Kaul also retired but was posted to Washington as 
Aumbassador' "The author could have added that Kaul 
gradually moved. towards a pro-US position. 


These individuals on either side—however important 
they are—are not the basic factor in India-US rela- 
tions Nixon, the hysterical anti-commumist, became 
also the symbol of US-USSR detente and US- 
China friendship when the circumstances changed In 
this book the emphasis ıs on individuals That ıt its 
weakness But as individuals cannot be ignored, the 
account given here 15 also not completely irrelevant 
Nor ıs thas following conclusion, ‘As national interest 
and national security replace the old romance of 1deo- 
logy, both India and the United States would have to 
shed the mythologies of their earlier diplomacy and 
seek new relationship’. 


K. P. K. 


OIL AND SECURITY. А SIPRI Monograph, 
Stockholm International Peace Research Institute. 
Almqvist and Wiksell, 1974 


This is а must acquisition for all the chanceries, 
planning ministries and liberaries for ıt has a mass of 
valuable facts and figures. on ой. No other publication 
to date has compiled as much data on this vital 
energy source as the Sipri monograph and that too 
so neatly Nearly two-thud's of the work contains 
nine appendices The first four give data on world 
oul resources, the ой situation іп important ой con- 
suming regions of the world, energy sources other 
than oil and arms transfers from the western indus- 
trial States to oil rich gulf sheikhdoms, Iran and Saudi 
Arabia The remaming appendices are useful ın that 
they reproduce the entire texts of important decla- 
rations and pronouncements as the oil embargo reso- 
lution of October 17, 1973, the EEC Foreign Minis- 
ter’s resolution of November 6, 1973 whereby Europe 
came close to the Arab position on the West Asian 
conflict and the final communique of the Washington - 
Energy Conference of February 11-13, 1974, which 
witnessed the dismal state of unity among the prin- 
cipal ой consumers—Western Europe, Japan and the 
United States 


But, the study sets out to examine, as the Director 
of Sipri states in his preface, how ‘oil shortages’ affect 
global security Here at largely fads Nowhere does 
the author forcefully bring out tbe far reaching signi- 
ficance of the event of October 17, 1973 Meeting 
ten days after the commencement of the fourth Arab- 
Israeli waf, the Arab oil producers (OAPEC) decided 
to рау politics with ой. They increased the posted 
price of oil by 70%, imposed production cut backs 
and above all decreed oil embargoes against unfriendly 
States—Holland and the United States. From then 


on, those who possessed oil determined its price and 
production levels. 


The Arab oil producers thus used the most potent 
weapon іп their armoury, oil, when all other weapons, 
failed to realize thew ођјесцуе of securing the Israeli 
withdrawal from the Arab occupied (érrtory ОП 
jomed with politics, and thus made conflict between 
Arab oil producers and industrial oil consuming 
States a dastinct probability 


What the monograph fails to stress 1s precisely this 
point—it 15 not so much the oil shortage which affects 
the security of oil consumers but the fact that over 
sixty per cent of the world’s oil reserves are found in 
4n area of intense Sowet-American competition and 
the Arab-Israeli conflict that threatens the security of 
the герон and the oil consumers 


Of course, the resolution of the West Asian con- 
flict may not by itself bring security to the oil con- 
sumers But once ой politics 18 dissociated from the 
Arab-Israeli conflict the one major security threat to 
the advanced nations will have lost its raison d'etre 
The Arab States will have little justification ш denying 


ой to the US once they have attamed their 
objectives 


ОП consumers and ой producers’ are still divided 
on the other issue—the four fold increase in the price 
of oil In fact, President Ford’s address to the World 
Energy conference 1n Detroit lost September and the 
recent pronouncement of Dr Kissinger blandishing the 
use of force in West Asia would suggest that there 1s 


outright confrontation between oil producers and oil. 


consumers Іп the front ranks of this confrontation 
are non-Arab States like Iran and Venezuela who are 
less concerned about the outcome of the West Asian 
conflict than 1n realizing the highest possible price for 
their depleting asset Тһе Shah of Iran is a revo- 
lutionary when he asks for relating the price of oil to 
the twenty or thirty items which Iran imports from 
the West What the Iranian ruler im еззепсе~15 demand- 
ing 15 the restructuring of the western dominated inter- 
national economic system. The role of Iran in ithe 


present energy crisis 1s hardly even discussed in this 
monograph 


The study has compiled very valuable facts on oil 
but has largely failed to mould these facts and figures 
into a coherent picture. 


Bharat Wariavwala 


A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF MODERN INDIA 


by Charles Н. Heimsath and Surjit Mansingh, Allied 

Publishers, 1971 

Ever smce its independence, India has played an 
increasingly important role in the world arena This 
role has perhaps been disproportionate to the actual- 
ities of its economic backwardness and political weak- 
ness, but the factum of its influence: іп international 
politics cannot be doubted. 4 Diplomatic History of 
Modern India is the first- comprehensive attempt to 


trace this involvement and although, partly because 
of the inherent limitation of a contemporaneous work 
and, partly, because of the continuous evolution and 
flux in the sphere of international relations, the book 
has already become dated, it is nevertheless a work 
of considerable importance for any student of inter- 
national politics. 


Authors Heimsath and Mansingh have devoted a 
considerable portion of the book to show the ‘threads 
of continuity’ which have run through Indian foreign 
relations since the first world war—threads (they 
argue) which have often been overlooked when con- 
sidering India only in the post-mdependence ега 
Beginning, therefore, by the trends that existed even 
before independence, they have then delineated, чрш 
after the death of Nehru, Indian foreign relations with 
Pakistan and China, the USSR and USA, Bhutan, 
Sikkim and Nepal, the S E. Asian States and Canada, 
West Germany and Japan. Attention has also been 
drawn to the emergence and evolution of Indian 
foreign policy an the United Nations, and certain 
‘minor problems with far reaching aspects’ such as 
that of overseas Indians. 


A most welcome feature of the book 1s that its con- 
tents are extremely well documented Again, through- 
out the narration an atiempt has been made to explain 
and integrate in the actual mechanics’ of relationships 
the role of concepts and ideologies, and the chapter 
on ‘non-alignment’ is just one case in pomt Foreign 
policy has been viewed not as a dry enumeration of 
facts, but as a corporate entity, 1) the making of which 
more than one factor enters For instance, due stress. 
has been laid on the politics of international economics, 
such as foreign aid and loans, as a vitiating or lubri- 
cating factor an the forging of foreign relations, sımı- 
larly, the harsh facts of real politique and geo-politic 
considerations have been equally well brought out 
Without losmg ther balance the authors have em- 
phasised the impact of individual personalities in the 
ultimate projection and acceptance of our foreign 
policy aims And always, the pattern (often complex 
and contradictory) of our diplomatic overtures have 
been traced with the overall fabric of the international 
situation as a background. 


A refreshing feature of the book 1s that the authors 
are fairly candid ın their remarks, There is no depres- 
sing streak of national chauvinism ап their wiitings, 
and when necessary they have been outspoken and 
frankly critical. Much of this has no doubt been due 
to the fact that they have not relied only on GOI 
documents but, so far as possible, have examined the 
documents published by other governments, notably 
the People’s Republic of China, Pakistan and Portugal 
What 1s in evidence is, however, not spectacular pro- 
nouncements of denunciation or praise, but a quiet 
academic rectitude, a desire to say, without any 
chorus, what they feel is the truth. - 


All in all, an eminently readable book. For stu- 


dents of international politics the bibliography at the 
end is particularly helpful. 


Pavan Varma 
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The problem 


Change is hard to assess, to quantify. We can’t even say we are closer to 
socialism in 1975 than we were in 1947 because the Indian meaning of the 
word itself hàs mutated. Today the most bourgeois profess their belief 
in it as a passport for making more money. The idea of a commanding 
public sector was a source of hope once. Now it lies shattered in a mess 
of bureaucratic red tape, political patronage and corruption. The State, 
when it first fell into our hands, seemed like 2 magic wand which would trans- 
form the ills of the past. But, alas, its encroaching tentacles seem to be - 
crushing the initiative of the people. In 1947, political work meant dedica- 
tion, tyag, service. Now it means welcome arches, fruitful licences, travel 
abroad and boundless opportunities for money making. The only qualifica- 
tion needed is a learned degree in faction fighting, in switching loyalties — 
and, in some areas, in goondaism. Gandhi’s emphasis on the village as the 
focal point of India’s progress once seemed old fashioned, backward. To- 
day it has begun to glow as the only path to our progress. Change there 
certainly has been. Our population has proliferated, spilling over the pave- 
ments of the larger cities, while the smaller cities are crumbling through 


neglect. Alien lollipops in the form of luxury goods scream out of costly 
advertisements producing a perpetual frustration in a population which can 
never reach them. Millions of more children go to school and college despite 
the inadequacy of the education doled out to them. Committees and meetings 
and symposia have become a way of life and living for the elite, involving 
an incestuous race around the country to catch up with all of them. And the 
elite which we thought was far removed from the people because of colonial 
rule, has slid even further away because of our own. Mobility has increased 
both socially and physically. People pour in to declare they are backward 
to get benefits politically and jobwise, while there are certainly many more 
cars on the roads, trucks on the highways and aeroplanes in the air. We now 
have more institutions to maintain our phds, a larger army for our borders 
and even a desert implosion. We have it all in fact—the industry, the 
expertise, the development. What we now need is the desire to turn this 
change into directions more integral to our people's happiness. This issue of 
SEMINAR is an-attempt to capture some fragments of the change taking 
place. 
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Watershed year 


ROMESH THAPAR 


WE are 1n the midst of perhaps the 
most traumatic period an our short 
history as a free people Never 
since the uncertain days following 
the partition of the sub-continent 
have we as a people felt so confused 
about the future. The familar 
platitudes emanating from the 
labyrinth that 1s the Government of 
India, the easy rationalisations of 
petrified commentators, the multi- 
tude of shattering economic and 
political truths left unreported and 
unrecorded, the erosion of the 
moral cement binding the fragile 
institutions and new social practases 
of our infant democracy, and the 
persistent refusal on the part of the 
elite to face these facts, create the 
mescapable feeling that twenty-five 
years of effort has ended m some 
kind of functioning anarchy 


Such situations can continue for 
long stretches of time or they can 
be punctured with a rude sudden- 
ness Knowing India, and the easy 
adaptability of our people to what- 
ever 1s fated, we will plod along 
However, at this juncture, it 1s 
necessary to take stock and to 
assess the various есопопис, politi- 
cal and social elements which 
will mingle to condition the domi- 
nent trends. The elements I intend 
to detail are not normally seen as 
critical For this reason, much of 
the present analysis of our troub- 


les 1s puerile and terribly super- 
ficial Nineteen seventy-five 1s a 
significant watershed year, and 
many hitherto hidden dimensions 
of our situation have been sharply 
highlighted 


Over 25 years, as a result of 
uncoordinated ‘collaboration’ agree- 
ments and a mixed economy where - 
the boundaries of private and public 
responsibility were left diffused, the 
growing industrial base of India has 
not achieved the necessary balance 
Self-reliance, or the capacity to grow 
economically with a zero input of 
foreign aid, has become more and 
more distant despite the anvocations 
of the politicians of the Planning 
Commission and massive invest- 
ments from many quarters 


This performance contrasts sharp- 
ly with that of Chma There, 
with a carefully balanced input of 
Soviet industrial muscle and exten- 
sive traming, the economy has 
been able to generate considerable 
growth, ridding itself of aid and 
paying back debts Chinese systems 
of man management are not the 
only explanation for the perform- 
ance The balancing of the indus- 
trial base was vital It ss not men- 
tioned today because the Soviet 
contribution would then be bigh- 
lighted 


The dismal failure in India to 
utilise anything from 50-60 per cent 


of the installed industrial capacity 
ш the key areas of steel, fertilizer 
and power 1s going to compel 
thinking on the priority inputs 
needed to balance the economy. 
This exercise will have to be done 
despite the pressures of the nume- 
rous paralysing lobbies which 
operate to preserve captive markets 
and to influence economic decisions 
in our country The realisation 15 
general that the public sector 1s 
‘being exploited cynically by poli- 
асап, bureaucrat, manager and 
worker These four elements fatten 
on this sector at the expense of 
national interest Іа this manner, 
the effort of 25 years has been 
drained out. 


Waie the effort needed to 
salvage the industrial sector now 
enters a critical stage, and will pro- 
bably see many ups and downs, the 
effort in agriculture fortunately 
achieved а significant — break- 
through But the hope that ancreas- 
ed productivity on the land will 
deflate prices 1s going to be short- 
lived Obviously, there 1s a grave 
underestimation of the rural deter- 
munation to collect a fair price for 
ats produce and to make the towns, 
which have lived on cheap food for 
25 years, pay an economic price 
The argument that this 1s a ‘kulak’ 
demand, a demand from those who 
аге profiteermg on surpluses, fails 
to see that it has wide support be- 
cause something of this prosperity 
will spill over to the more depres- 
sed sections in the countryside, 
creating demands and aspirations 


The inflationary price spiral has 
been reinforced by the swelling 
demand for goods from the rural 
areas in a period of industrial stag- 
nation It 15 short-sighted to 
ascribe this feature of the 1975 
economic scene in India to the 
general price rise іп the world The 
repercussions are there, but India 
18 generating its own problems 
These are largely focussed- on the 
helpless towns, for the present 
phase sees more money—and, with 
it prosperity—roaming the country- 
Side ) 


Interestingly, a specific feature of 
the present situation 1s the pheno- 


menal operation of black money 
and the rise of the profession of 
the powerfully organised smuggler, 
operating along India's vast coast- 
lne and, internally, along the 
borders of the States The rash of 
corruption, now a feature of life in 
India, 15 fed by this situation and 
will release many new tensions and 
alignments an the years ahead 


Politically, it 1s natural to con- 
clude that during the past 25 years 
the great democratic thrust initiated 
in a Hindufied society by Raya Ram 
Mohan Roy, which saw develop- 
ment under Mahatma Gandhi and 
its culmination in the integrated 
modernism of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
willy nilly has exhausted itself It 
has been cornered and broken by 
revivified indigenous practice The 
signs are there for all of us to see 
Political management, over the last 
decade, has been compelled to 
break away from its fragile snsti- 
tutional moorings and has become 
a thing of the market place May 
be, the age of the Pindaris 1s on 
us again and will remain with us 
during the years of transition to a 
qualitatively different social struc- 
ture, evolved or born in turbulence 


P olitical corruption has seen a 
phenomenal spread during the last 


few years Huge funds, created by 
smuggling operations, and the 
operations of а parallel black 


money economy, have made serious 
inroads into the management of 
the private and public sectors This 
hidden operation, designed опрљ 
nally to finance the ruling party at 
the Centre and now almost omni 
potent im critical decision-making, 
has struck at the very roots of 
India’s experiment „with a gust 
society It rules political funds and 
generally creates a climate for black 
money Whether it ıs ш appomt- 
ments or perks or the fixation of 
wages and allowance or perform- 
ance norms or routine disciplines 
of work, the employed in Indsa 
assume cynical and corrupt attitudes 
because of the visible degeneration 
around. 


The political sharpenmg and 
purification which results from a 
principal confrontation of clearly 


demarcated mass formations 1s also 
not available at this critical ролі 
in our development The 1deologi- 
cal confusion, which resulted from 
the contrary pulls’ of a contimental 
polty, has been heightened by the 


general deterioratien of sfandards"* 


which gives the initiative to a 
variety of ‘operators’ Manipulative 
politics by the leadership places a 
premium on such ‘operators’ They 
have no commitments They are 
wedded to their own narrow unter: 
ests and have the organisational 
ballast to ‘mobilise’ the masses with 
unaccounted funds, produced inter- 
nally and also available from abroad 


Such trends are not unique in 
political development, but India's 
troubles stem from the fact that 
the various elements mentioned 
above have prevented a coherent 
alternative from forming The 
amorphousness of the Congress 
Party 15 matched by the amorphous- 
ness of other contenders, whether 
communist, socialist or nationalist, 
rightist or leftist In other words, 
the politics of consensus, so neces- 
sary in a complex federal system, 
has certainly lost 1% dynamic 
thrust Clarity in national objec- 
tives has been drowned in a com- 
peting populism of the most 
primitive kind And this has put 
the emphasis heavily on status 
quoism. 


I, is necessary to understand the 
meaning of status quoism in a cons 
tinental situation The ruling elites 
at the Centre and the States are 
constantly working to absorb dis- 
sent and rebellion ' Everyone is 
given a toe-hold in something or the 
other Everyone 1s beholden to the 
existing system This ıs not a 


totalitarian situation It 15 a situa- · 


tion which in totality creates con- 
formism or the bases of conformism 
for even the most uncontrollable 
The consequences of this are more 
serious than we realise The world 
1s changing fast And we are en- 
meshed, paralysed, 1n archaic notions 
in the most urgent areas of 
decision-making 


There 15 grave danger that India, 
which at one stage attempted to 
chart new paths for the developing 
world, 1s in danger of being left 
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far behind АП around us there 15 
the evidence of a vast stirrmg and 
tfansformation The ability to 
maintain a balanced posture when 
all 1s topsy-turvy 1s not to be scof- 


“fed at, but we seem to be adopting 


this posture on a zero rate of 
growth The population explosion 
cannot but shatter our proverbial 
patience 


The social dimension of the pre- 
sent situation 1s also-shot through 
with interesting pointers Change 
of a wide-ranging kind has taken 
place, and 1s visible wherever one 
goes, but there has been no signifi- 
cant structural. or qualitative 
change The framework within 
which we function remains bası- 
cally the same Тһе rich are richer 
Comparatively, the poor are poor 
May be, we have graduated at the 
base of society from degradation to 
poverty, but there 1s small solace 
in this after 25 years of effort 


W ја continues to disturb is the 
polarisation within our communi- 
ties between what might be termed 
‘the haves’ and the have-nots’ No 
real communication exists between 
the two It appears as 1f the tradi- 
tional divisions of caste, particulaily 
the brutal discriminations against 
the scheduled castes, were not 
enough to satiate the arrogance of 
the ruling elites The class attitudes 
of the British colonialists, which 
compelled those lower ın social 
status to ‘keep their place’, have 
been energetically absorbed by the 
rising, caste-conscious middle clas- 
ses of India Socially, we have 
generated very unhealthy  caste- 
cum-class attitudes, attitudes. which 
are unfortunately unique in our 
region of Asia 


At the same time, almost 1mper- 
ceptibly, the old western-style elite, 
with its familiar, even rigid, Anglo- 
Saxon code of public posture, as 
disappearing Regional elites are 
taking over Rough and ready, 
largely rural, they. are prepared for 
any challenge Their behaviour 
pattern ıs naturally 1n collision with 
the old styles Even the value sys- 
tems which underpin the activities 
of these regional elites are very 
often quite different to those con- 
sidered ‘normal’ Naturally, it will 


take time before these patterns are 
accepted and integrated into the 
fabric of democratic functioning 
The transition cannot but be some- 
what tempestuous. 


Ниш. it remains to be seen 
how much of the breakdown in 
normal disciplines 1s a reflection of 
new behaviour patterns or a pointer 
to ampatience with political econo- 
mic and social status quoism The 
entire spectrum of public and pri- 
vate activity 1s affected by a grow- 
ing anarchy fed by the populist 
propaganda of short-sighted politi- 
cians. The normal equations of 
class confrontation do not apply, 
for the employed of India are pri- 
vileged by the very fact of Шеп 
employment Every attempt by the 
employed to increase their slice of 
the cake affects the resources for 
furher development In other 
words, the battle to reduce inequali- 
ties has to apply to the nation as a 
whole, not to the tiny employed 
mimority This aspect of the strug 
gle 1s deliberately underplayed by 
the politicians of various parties 
and the leaders of trade umons, 
largely because they have not been 
able to integrate their notions of 
socialism with the specific condi, 
tions of India This failure 18 
destroying the catalytic role of the 
public sector, in particular 


The extraordinary rise an price, 
coupled with the prevailing imabi- 
lity to make the system function at 
some degree of efficiency, has 
further eroded the potential for 
collective acotion—and even the 
desire to think in terms of a collec- 
tive conscience Without such psy- 
chological preparation, it 1s not 
possible to plan or implement any 
major developmental thrusts which 
help to make up the leeway of cen- 
tures We are ш the midst of a 
terrible revival of andividualism, 
popularised essentially by a manı- 
pulative political leadership which 
is fearful of institutional mandates 
ог direction Бу the party 
organisation 


The more perceptive are at last 
beginning to realise that only a 
major overhaul of the framework 
within which we have been func- 
tioning 1s now on the agenda The 
delay ın facimg this challenge, 


embedded in old notions of econo- 
mics and politics, of the meaning 
of change, xs intensifying the crisis 
which surrounds us We need to 
clean our brains of the cobwebs 
which prevent us from seeing the 
qualitatively new elements which 
are shaping the future Wherever 
one goes ш India, there 1s a deep 
reluctance to adjust to the essence 
of this challenge 


EUaucantty or otherwise, we will 
have to work out a mass line for 
the upliftment of our people We 
wil have to find the short cuts to 
reach standards of living which are 
dignified and waste-free The chal- 
lenge 1s wide ranging, almost for- 
bidding, but it has to be met And, 
let us be clear, there are no answers 
in the easy slogans of free enter- 
prise and planned societies Values 
are under debate, values which 
underpin civilisations We cannot 
run away from this debate Then, 
there will be no short cut—only a 
maze, a baffling maze 


If 1975 has become a watershed 
year for us, 1 marks a major turn- 
ing роші in the Ше of a world in 
the throes of production and con- 
sumption problems the like of which 
have not been known Clearly, the 
way we are gomg as earthlings 
invites only complications and 
traumas But no one anywhere can 
as yet see the practical alternative, 
or even the faint outlines of such 
an alternative This absence of an 
alternative keeps us functioning 
within the frame of value systems 
which we know are self defeating 
At this moment in our scientufic- 
technological mastery, we find 
ourselves powerless to build an in- 
telligent rational model of all-round 
universal growth This 15 the crisis 
And we are very much one of the 
major focu of it 


All the more reason, then, that 
we begin to shake-up our local sys- 
tem of thought and action Only 
through such an indigenous shake- 
up, a process of trial and error, 
will we be able to cut through some 
of the confusion. The more we 
pioneer, the more we experiment, 
the better That 15 the lesson we 


have to learn from this watershed 
year 


- 


Th 


e silver lining. 


MAHADEVAN 


A CHANGED India? My 
first reaction was one of dismay 
What kind of change does the 
Editor have in mind? Surely not 
any kind of change In that sense 
everything changes Nothing stands 
stil This is one of the functions 
of time—so exquisitely brought out 
m the Mahabharata Surely the only 
kind of change worth wasting words 
about is an upward progression—or 
at least a change for the better 


Good god, have we had such a 
change within living memory? Either 
I am getting old and forgetful or 
it 1s true that our downward journey 
started long ago In sayang this І 
am not thinking of statistics and 
curves (I leave those to our econo- 
mists) Nor am I thinking of cor- 


ruption зп public Ше and the abuse 
of power (1 leave those to our politi- 
cal scientists) Nor again of a gene- 
ral fall in standards (I leave that to 
our educationalists) What then? 


I am worried about a pervasive 
sickness of the spirit that is fast 
overtaking this nation It bodes no 
good It must be arrested or we 
are done for 


lam a monist І hke the single 
proposition, The bewildering 
array, which 15 the stuff of reality, 
leaves me cold І must reduce it 
all to that one thing which ex- 
plains everything else Until I do so 
I remain unsatisfied І know this 
sounds procrustean _ But that is 
how my mind works Sometimes 
I preen myself with the thought that 
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Gandli too had a similar cast of 
mind 


* When I speak of the sput I 
* mean nothing mystical or theologi- 
cal or mfetaphysical. I use the 
Word the way tht great poets of 
all ages have used at—as something 
precious beyond recall and because 
of which the human race must not 
be allowed to go the way the dino- 
saurs went 


Obviously the sickness is world- 
wide and ıt is only at the global 
level that a cure can be finally 
attempted. But we must all begin 
with ourselves No one is 5 
brother's keeper And who knows, 
a cure that begms to work in one 
country may soon spread to the 
entire globe It would be chur- 
lish to assume that always it 1s 
the bad example that spreads 


N ow, what exactly do I mean by 
the sickness of the sprt? Do І 
mean things like corruption, dege- 
neracy, stagnation—leading on ‘to 
a state of social schizophrenia? Or 
do I mean something close to the 
psychosis portrayed in Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet? 


Yes, ıt is that yawning empü- 
ness—the ‘somethmg rotten ın the 
state of Denmark’—that 15 over- 
taking our nation You may break 
it down into its components—as 
social scientists take great relish in 
doing—but it will not help Graphs 
and statistics tell us nothing of how 

: deep the corrosion 1s You have 
to understand it heuristically or you 
don't understand 1 at all 


The tragedy as that nowadays 
nations are run by politicians This 
has been so for a very long time, 
but never more exclusively than 
now What happens to a nation 
seems to be entirely a politician’s 
business This is absurd, utterly 
unimaginative, stupid The road to 
the Gadarene slope lies this way 


What then shall we do? Bring 
the philosophers back? But where 
are the philosophers? Everyone is 
tied to the coat-tails of some politi- 
сал Indeed everyone wants to be 
a politician by and by For, m 
politics are the plums, the power 
and the glory ы 


Perhaps І have painted too dark 
a picture Perhaps things are not 


that bad. Perhaps Y would do well 
to change the palette 


Yes, the darkest cloud has often 
a silver lining But when one 15 
weighed down by a seemingly end- 
less pile of cares and anxselies, опе 
tends to muss that little speck of 
hight and to tall mto a slough of 
despond ‘This ж happening to us, 
to all of us—except, of course, the 
lackeys who see only what they 
are asked to see—and unless reme- 
dial action 1s taken quickly, the 
country will miss one of its rare 
opportunities 


L me be exphat For God 
knows how long, this country has 
lacked forceful, effective and credi- 
ble leadership In its absence, the 
ivisive and fissiparous tendencies 
natural in a polyglot subcontinent 
of many cultures have been having 
a field day ^ Halfhearted govern- 
ment as no government Ambivalent 
leadership 1s no leadership You 
cannot rule a country, much less 
shape 1, by gumption alone Be- 
hind thé bluff there must be at 
least an ounce of beef, Otherwise 
the bluff 1s soon called What can 
be more pitiable than a government 
which has lost 118 credibility? 


Gandhi, alas, was never a leader 
of government, he was a leader of 
revolution There is all the differ- 
ence between these two kinds of 
leadership After Gandhi, Patel 
may have made the kind of leader 
we sorely needed Ви, alas, he 
Jacked Nebru’s charism Not that 
in those early years of our freedom 
we needed a charismatic leader 
We had had enough charism to 
last a lifetime in the thirty years 
that Gandhi strode the subconti- 
nent like a colossus We could 
have done with some level-headed, 
down-to-earth  ruthlessness for a 
change We needed, but never got, 
a no-nonsense leader Well, no use 
shedding tears over the past 


Perhaps I am not entirely right 
1n my lament In those early years, 
perhaps the country did need 
Nehru's vision and sense of history 
But at what a heavy price! 


Take a simple example The case 
of Hind: In those early years, the 
nation was ready for it Тһе whole 
nation, minus the usual number cf 


lone wolves We could have thrown 
out English, lock, stock and barrel 
We could have developed Hinds to 
the heights xt 1s capable of atuun- 
ing Hindi would һауе become a 
United Nations language We could 
have held our heads high as a 
nation—not the cooles in tweeds 
that we have been all these years. 


But Nehru vacillated And where 
are we today? Where is the glory 
of Hindi? And where 1s the glory 
of English? At one stroke we have 
done away with both 1 weep when 
Y see how obliviously we are van- 
dalizing the language that Shakes- 
peare spoke And the uther day 
some оса] m Nagaland described 
Hindi as the link language The 
irony of it all! 


This 1s only one eaample, and 
not the most excruciting Our 
lustory since independence 15 strewn 
with the debris ot missed opportu- 
nities Effective government 18 
that which does the mght thing— 
nay, even the wrong thing—at the 
right time Timing is of the essence 
To vacillate, twiddle one's toes, sit 
on the fence, procrastinate— these 
are a nation’s deadliest enemies. 
As Kissinger once put it, with 
that political realism tor which he 
is famous, where national interests 
are at stake, one'must act, even ті 
one acted wrongly 


А. last—and here's the silver 
linmg—India has a leader who ч 
wiling to act, take time by the 
forelock, and dare and demand 1 
do not think Indira Gandhi as the 


least bothered about history T do 


not think she cares a tuppence for 
posterity І do not think she ever 
sees herself as someone with a halo 
above her head This downright- 
ness is her great strength For the 
present and for the foreseeable 
future In the long run, this very 
strength may turn into a deadly 
weakness But who cares for the 
long run? For so many years we 
have been too concerned with the 
future, while the present slipped 
through our fingers Let us for a 
change take our eyes off that distant 
horizon and look at the ground 
beneath our feet 


Take agam some simple exam- 
ples Without Indira Gandhi we 


could not have fought the Bangla- 
desh war the way we did Without 
her we could not have exploded our 
first bomb at the time we did With- 
out her we could hardly have 
lured the vitriolic Bhutto to the 
conference table even if after a 
point, or come to honourable terms 
with the perennially enduring Sher-e 
Kashmir 


These are not small achievements 
But they are not big achievements 
either Their importance 15 ш the 
Indian context They are significant 
as expressing a shift from pusillani- 
mity to power, from inaction to 
action, from poetry to politics 


Numerous other examples come 
rattling шо my mind But four 
swallows do make a summer 
Enough 1s enough 


At ths point let me enter a 
caveat І am not—underline not— 
a hero worshipper I have never 
found a hero all my Ше All of 
them turn out, sooner or later, to 
be ordinary creatures with feet of 
clay I suspect greatness It 15 an 
obscumng varnish for which I have 
little use More, it 15 a distorting 
mirror 


I am not suggesting that Indira 
Gandhi 1s great She is not Nor 
was Mohandas Gandhi great—nor 
Nehru, nor any others you can 
quickly think oi A nation in her 
teens does not need great men Not 
at any rate India We have had a 
surfeit of them, all the way down 
the centuries And yet where are 


we today? 
But India needed a leader А 
shepherd if you like Yes, I know 


the implication! But you cannot 
make a nation which 1s all goats 
and no sheep А nation must move 
in concert There 1s no humility 
in this—oh no! 


Whenever I think of India’s past 
pride and present penury, I wander 
what went wrong and where The 
usual philosophical explanation— 
our other-worldliness and so on— 
18 hardly convincing After all, India 
pioneered some of the earliest 
sophistication in technology (n- 
cluding weaponry, if the extant 
literary evidence 1s not to be pooh- 


poohed) The basic principles of 
science were finst formulated here 
And we had a robust stram of 
materialistic, pragmatic thought 
right from the Vedic period In 
fact, the Vedas are anything but 
otherworldly! 


And yet, what went wrong and 
where? Vyasa concludes his epic 
masterpiece, the Mahabharata ın 
a seanngly desolate mood Alas. 
he writes, I raise my voice to high 
heaven but there’s none to listen to 
me By means of dharma and 
dharma alone, one can attam all 
the affluence and power in the 
world. 


Now, here 15 the theme which, I 
believe, holds the master-key to all 
our problems It 1s a theme to 
which I return whenever rank des- 
pair stares me in the face And 
what, after all, has been our lot 
in these many years but an ever- 
deepening gloom? 


SEMINAR readers may not quite 
telish a dissertation on dharma But 
they must make an effort to under- 
stand the meanmg of this golden 
word and to disabuse their minds 
of the encrustation of centuries of 
misinterpretation that has sat on 
our national progress like a London 
smog The effort в worth a great 
deal 


If only India had understood the 
meaning of dharma—in its pristine 
rishi sense—we would be kingpins 
today and not the beggars and 
coolies that we are 


I have sometimes glimpsed in 
Indira Gandhi an unconscious 
struggling towards the dynamism of 
dharma Maybe I am fantasizing 
But if those glimpses are genuine, 
I would want her to transform it 
into a more conscious volition The 
penury and pusillanimity of this 
country can be destroyed only by 
а return to dharma Well, yes, not 
so much a return as a refurbishing 
Indira Gandhi has it in her to do 
this. 


Tall talk? Perhaps But before 
you run me down as a Hindu 
chauvimst—which I am not—make 
an effort to understand the dharma 
that Vyasa so stoutly championed 


and to expound which he wrote 
man's greatest literary masterpiece 
Read ‘that work as a Gestalt if you 
will peer into the poet’s innermost. 
recesses ы ' 


Dharma 15 not renunciation Oh 
dear, not at all Our forebears were 
not a bunch of renouncers They 
lived a full life—full of all the good 
things which we now frantically 
import from the West The differ- 
ence simply is that whereas they 
determinedly remained the choosers, 
modern man (include the Indian 
‘apes’ in that category, please) is 
fast becoming the chosen Under- 
standing the difference between 
these two positions and you under- 
stand the whole of dharma Man 
must remain the chooser or he 
ceases to be man It 1s the most 
sacred of options When a nation 
loses it, that nation 1s as good as 
dead 


Dharma ıs not retrogression dt 
1s not some form of ‘right reaction’ 
It 18 not a reactionary stance at 
all ft as an inner dynamism close 


“to the spirit of man We know it 


only by its absence amongst us 
Rather like Rebeoca in the novel of 
that name 


Dharma is attaming the well- 
being of man without destroying 
that of which he 1s a part Dharma 
is the perception that all things in 
nature interpenetrate one another— 
that we can only sink or swim 
together 


Dharma 1s, above all, strength— 
what Vivekananda had in mind 
when he called upon us to eat 
beef When a weak nation tries 
to be a do-gooder and to wear the 
halo—what India has been doing 
for twenty years—it only cuts а 
pitiable figure For far too long we 
have been the parson among 
nations And like all parsons we 
have been sanctumonious humbugs 


Time to cry halt to all that Time 
to turn over a new leaf And when 
Indira Gandhi—touch wood—shall 
have successfully traversed the full 
length of her chosen road, which 
includes facing J P’s truth, maybe 
the phrase ‘Changed India’ will 
begin to make sense But that time 
5 not yet 
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Conflict of values 


SURINDAR SURI 


INDIA, has changed more ur the 
last 25 years than 1n the preceding 
250 Yet the change 1s completely 
inadequate and largely musdirected 


The momentum is partly the 
result of forces operating world- 
wide Partly they result from the 
lag caused by obstructions to self- 
directed evolution—the pent-up 
energy, seeking to catch up with 
the world outside The brain as 
well as the non-brain dram takes 
the shortest route to this goal 
Those who do not dram out, do 
the best they can with domestic 
resources The shortcomings of 
this development are that the ‘direc- 
tion of change 1s set by the way 
of life in the developed countries 
People are drawn to it as if by a 
giant magnet They follow an 
irresistible pull without understand- 


ing where it leads or why, they 
should follow it Equally seriously, 
Indian society has been split bet- 
ween those who are mobile and 
those who cannot move Those 
who do change, whether by leaving 
India or moving upwards here, 
have little empathy with those who 
seem to stagnate The craving for 
change 1s universal even though it 
1s only latent in those who see no 


prospect or significant chance for 
themselves 


The separation of the mobile 
groups from the static masses 1s 
perhaps the gravest weakness 
afflicting India today It leads to 
а serious conflict of values between 
the two sections To call it a 
conflict may be erroneous, for 
there 15 actually a big hiatus 
Those who change may consider 


themselves modern but their values 
are not well-articulated Those who 
remain unchanged do have values," 
although these may be articulated 
not by themselves but by ел 
traditional spokesmen or by some 
prospective anthropologist ^ Even 
these traditional values, in so far 
as they are well-formulated have 
been deserted by the masses, for 
these do not speak to their pre- 
sent condition nor to their hopes 
and wishes tor the future In the 
absence ot a lively adherence to 
or rejection of values, the changes 
take place as a blind process Con- 
fusion afflicts the one movement 
for social and political transforma- 
tion which 1s consciously moral, 


namely the various Gandhian 
groups 


Сһаһ was probably the only 
person 1n recent [ndian history who 
concerned himself with the prob- 
lem of values for all of India 
caught in the process of a deep 
transformation To say that he 
failed is not to belittle his almost 
superhuman endeavours and. 
achievement, for it merely signifies 
the vast complexity of the task of 
bridging the transition of pre- 
medieval India to the post-modern 
Obviously, the task requires not 
Just one Gandhi but a series The 
petrifaction of Gandhism in the 
various Gandhian organisations and 
movements has become a major 
obstacle to the recreation of values 


Gandhi’s great achievement was 
that he spoke for the silent and 1m- 
passive masses as well as for the 
educated and active Straddling the 
past and the present, he looked to 
the future If India had not been 
a colony, perhaps Gandhrs effec- 
tiveness would have been much 
greater As it was, his thinking 
took a largely negative slant. He 
fought the European domunation 
of India and struggle for cultural 
emancipation but, at the same time 
he endeavoured to create new 
values for a resurgent India The 
two tasks were incompatible 


Moreover, Gandhi’s ideas were 
formed at a time when the indus- 
tral civilisation was still an its 
childhood He seemed somehow 


to believe that the industrial civil- 
auon could be bypassed. But tne 
Таѕк, aS We see now, Js to create tne 
values Of a post-industrial ethic 
even though the complete task tor 
India 15 tO develop values that 
would inspire and guide all her peo- 
ple, not just the few who are шеку, 
(о travel trom the pre-industrial 
to the industrial and post- 
industmal phases ot social and cul- 
tural development — Gandhi's ideas 
contain many seeds that may grow 
it properly nursed Vinoba bnave 
has some inking of the potentiali- 
ties but, by and large, бапатап 
organisations have caught hold of 
the negative and restrictive aspects 
of Ganahi’s ideas. ‘Lhus they ob- 
struct the evolution of the ethical 
thought which 15 so desperately 
neeaed today 


The result of holding on to 
Obsoiescent values, whicn means 
to have no elfective values at all, 
15 thet we Тай to recognise emerg- 
Ing realities We have a sense ot 
Ноџпдешпр and we do not know 
how to deal with what has happen- 
ed or is happening ‘Lhe inevitable 
gap between profession and prac- 
исе, between subjective conscious- 
ness and the objective reauty 1s 
шей by corruption, which is wide- 
spread not because Indians have 
become immoral or evi It is 
merely that we lack the intellectual 
tools necessary to deal with the 
new realities Our vision 15 frag- 
mented. We have no coherent pic- 
ture of what 15 bappening to India 
as a whole and we do not know 
Where we are going But let us 
first look at some vignettes of what 
seems to be happening to different 
groups of people or different parts 
of the country We will then try 
to see whether we can think coher- 


ently about the present and the 
future 


Wren I express my pleasant 
surprise as to why most of the 
urban areas in Punjab are relatively 
peaceful and law abiding, a friend 
who has spent many years observ- 
ing the developments tells me ‘a 
balance of terror’ 


‘The different segments of society 
in the Punjab are powerful and 


more or less evenly balanced,’ he 
explains, ‘the bureaucracy, the busi- 
ness community, the rural. elite, 
the political parties are all relatively 
strong. None is able to encroach 
easily upon the rights of thé, others. 
This balance 1s maantained with the 
help of the police’ Thus it 1s, adds 
my friend, ‘that women in Punjab 
cities do not much fear molestation 
Even the untouchables and the land- 
less are not subject to violence or 
the indignities they suffer in some 
other parts of the country’ 


So it is because of their inbred 
aggressiveness that different sec- 
tions of the society in the Punjab 


are able to live in a semblance of | 


peace Two well-known Marxist 
scholars, who recently made a 
research foray into the Punjab, 
came back with a similar impres- 
sion They were told by some un- 
touchables that the upper caste land 
owners no longer dared to exact 
forced labour from them, nor mus- 
use their womenfolk for. ‘if they 
ever did so,’ protested the untouch- 
ables, ‘they would have their heads 
bashed ' 


Bu, the price of this order is 
the predominant position of the 
police уеп a minister would find 
it difficult to arbitrarily transfer a 
Sub-Inspector of Police from one 
post to another. My impression of 
the Punjab 15 of much progress in 
the villages Even the low-caste 
houses are clean and there is a 
new-found sense of dignity and self- 
respect among the poor Thuis 15 
not to say that the rich land owners 
do not elbow their way to an un- 
fair proportion of economic advan- 
tages But they cannot get their 
way without resistance from the 
oppressed А leading leftwing 
political leader confirmed this ım- 
pression The landless labourers, 
he said, can no longer be had for 
the asking They demand wages as 
high as 12 to 15 rupees a day during 
the harvesting season and the land- 
lords often respond by importing 
cheap labour from the neighbouring 
States 


A significant aspect of this deve- 
lopment 15 that the economic drive 
—the drive to accumulate wealth 
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and enjoy luxuries— has swallowed 
up , other motivations What 1s 
happening to religion, for mstance? 

. What about canng for one’s neigh- 
bour as oneself?» What about the 
widespread prevalence of smuggling 

*along the Indiam Pakistan border? 
Money 1s undoubtedly the new god 
The greed for wealth or material 
acquisition has to be seen to be 
believed The culture of the new- 
rich is blatant and jarnng Yet, 
there is no denyang that it 1s acting 
as a liberating force But lbe- 
ration for what? 


I must confess that my prog- 
noses trom the pre-independence 
period have been belied For one 
thing, I expected that socio-cultural 
and moral changes ш the Punjab 
would lead to orgies of violence and 
rape The liberation of women 
would be very much an 1impossibi- 
lity, given the cult of masculinity 
Religious fanaticism and the con- 
genital inabiity of Punjabis «to 
develop a viable pohtical authority 
would mean chronic instability and 
This has not happened Perhaps the 
uprooting and the suffering caused 
by partition were а chastening 
experience So many thousands 
have had to struggle for survival 
after being uprooted in the days of 
partition that ег aggression was 
tamed and channelled into economic 
effort Thus, Punjab did not have to 
go through the puritanical phase of 
voluntary abstention or ‘this wordly 
asceticism’ 1n order to reach the 
point of the economic take-off 


The worst feature of the situation 
in the Punjab 1s that those who fall 
by the wayside are left to rot There 
is very little compassion for the 
weak, the unfortunate or the sick. 
He who cannot stand up and exact 
his share or assert his rights has no 
one to look up to The sense of 
community has pretty much 
disintegrated, to be replaced by 
individualism which, no doubt, is 
contained within new group forma- 
tions The family endures more or 
less but the most powerful new 
groups are based upon common 
material interests These, however, 
do fall along some traditional 
divisions 


For instance, most of the business 
men are Hindus — Sumilarly, a vast 


majority of the rich landowners are 
Sikh The poorest sections also 
belong to the lower castes Busi- 
nessmen are organised in the Jana 
Sangh, the landowners are largely 
with the Akali Dal The third class 
—the poorer strata—forms Ше 
backbone of the Congress Party, 
even if its leadership remains very 
much at the mercy ot the other two 
groups Although these organisa- 
tions are marked by religious or 
caste identity, there 1s no gain- 
saying the fact that these are held 
together almost entirely by a com- 
mon economic interest ‘lhe Arya 
Samaj, which was once very power- 
ful in the Punjab, has been eroded 
to the point where it means little 
more tnan the management ot a 
tew colleges The tess religion 
actually signifies in the lite and 
activity ot the people, the more its 
symoousm 1s worshipped Any 
criticism or frontal attack on reli- 
gious rath would provoke a violent 
reaction. 


There is no doubt, however, that 
among the common people a certain 
simpucity of attitudes and beliefs 
conunues Even the pursuit of 
economic ваш is simple-minded, 
shom of subtleties and sophisti- 
cation In this condition, it 15 not 
duncult to даш а hearing for 
genuine religious inspiration such 
as that ot a simple village dweller 
who had a dream that the Guru 
had called upon him to construct 
a temple in South India. Thousands 
responded to his vision and the 
temple as well as a difficult bridge 
to reach ıt were constructed by 
voluntary effort The contemporary 
inspiration, however, 18 secular 
rather than supernatural The new 
masters are approached to solve the 
day-to-day problems of their fol- 
lowers here and now They are 
counsellors rather than prophets, 
although they may rely upon some 
sacred text to ground their advice 


A striking change ıs ın the status 
of women Неге again Punjab 
seems to lead the way The new- 
found prosperity ın the villages has 
led to the building of schools, even 
colleges, 1n the rural areas While 
men must work, young women have 


tune to study Thus, at least in 
rural Punjab, there 1s the possibi- 
lity of a better educated female 
population than the male Even an 
those areas and among classes 
where women remain confined to 
the house, one notices that they are 
waiting expectantly for the day of 
their liberation The relatively pain- 
less way in which women have 
made their way from the kitchen 
to the classroom as to me one of 
the most remarkable developments 
in North India 


Од the other hand, the affluent 
middle and upper middle class has 
debased 15 women into showpieces 
оі the consumer culture This 15 
n the declining interest that women 
take an public activities, particular- 
ly politics On the other hand, 
more and more women are seeking 
jobs The school teaching profes- 
sion 15 already on the way to be- 
coming the women’s preserve No 
woman in the lower middle class 
faces severe economic problems as 
does her male counterpart This 
is reflected in the тицале student 
movements such as that in Gujarat 
where women took an active part 
One might, therefore, expect women 
from this stratum to produce poli- 
tical leadership in the coming years 


Tus is the situation in. Момћ 
India, particulady in the Punjab 
The situation 1n other parts of India 
15 different іп many respects South 
India remains vastly more tradi- 
tional and mazntams unbroken 
links of contiguity with the past 
Community survives and the callous 
neglect of the weak or unfortunate 
that one notices in the Punjab is 
rarely visible in the South, even 
though the South 1s less prosperous 
than Punjab On the other hand, 
one should bear ш mind that most 
of the beggars, even 1n North India, 
are supposed to come from the 
South, though they may be sending 
remittances back home to maintain 
their families North and South 
India are balanced as pomt and 
counterpomt The urbamty and 
grace of a South Indian scholar or 
musician 1s not to be matched by 
anything in the North An atmos- 
phere of calm prevails which 1s 
extremely soothing and refreshing 


~ 


after ап experience of the more 
turbulent North 


There is no denying that the 
prunacy of the economic drive 15 
penetrating every corner of India. 
In the North it 1s more blatant and 
unbridied than in the South — Yet, 
the relative docility of the masses 
im many parts of South India makes 
it possible to accumulate wealth or 
power ш a much more lopsided 
manner than it 15 in some parts of 
the North Similarly, violence 
against the lower strata of society 
8 much more widespread in the 
South than in the North, al- 
hough here one must add Ша! 
t 1s more widespread in some 
загіѕ of UP and Madhya Pradesh 
han anywhere else The ‘balance 
X mutual terror’ that has been 
eached to some degree іп the 
'unjab and to a lesser extent in 
laryana 15 unique and 15 not 
latched by developments in any 
ther parts of the world 


ИМ ies we look at some of the 
uddle class youngsters in the 
igger towns and cities of India, 
'hat strikes us 1n their bearing and 
ical expression 1s they were born 
ter independence Their heads 
е unbowed and they seem to take 
“е for granted The children under 
п from the well-to-do families 
day have the appearance of free- 
ма from disease, malnutrition 
d nagging In many ways these 
cions of the society have caught 
' with their counterparts in the 


dst advanced countries of the 
эбе 


No less striking are the signs 
it the creative imagination іп the 
8 and crafts has been unfettered 
im much impressed by the new 
'P of young artists around the 
intry, experimenting and innovat- 
It 1s true that the work of 

ne of them is 1ather like that of 
artists in the western countries 

. there 1s little or no feeling of 
tation I know that many of 
se young artists do think for 
mselves and paint or sculpt as 
r imagination dictates Some 
e taken up the development of 
tional Indian forms but, once 
in, this ıs without  servility 


^ 


Some of the textile designs in India 
reveal a vigorous creative genius 


It 15 true that in the last couple 
of years American psychedelia has 
invaded the design-world п India 
.This 1s a regressive development, 
even though American psychedelic 
art itself 1s a rediscovery ot vibrant 
folk traditions of Africa but more 
particularly India A greater danger 
to the resurgence of artistic imagi- 
nation comes from the new kitsch 
that the developed world 1s sedul- 
ously propagating among the 
rising middle class 


Even in literature, especially in 
the major regional languages, 
Шеге, 15 а new type of creative 
work which represents the mastery 
of the writer over both content and 
form In the field of hterary criti- 
cism also, there ss a sense of sub- 


‘jective freedom and а masterful 


objectivity, which replaces bellige- 
rent xenophobia or servile xeno- 
philia These new critics, such as 
U A Ananthamurthy of Karna 
taka, can dispassionately yet with 
empathy look at the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Indian literary 
tradition as well as the place of the 
western intellectual tradition which 
the critics have also imbibed 


Bis Signs of creative vigour 
that we find in the arts and litera- 
ture are sadly absent in the more 
academic disciplines, whether these 
be physical sciences, social sciences 
or history and philosophy There 
is no sense ot liberation there 
When listening to an academucian, 
one feels one is facing a puppet 
who 18 merely gesturing while the 
voice comes from some alien ven- 
trioquist The quantitative growth 
of English education coupled with 
expansion of academic contacts 
with America and western Europe 
has, if anything, deepened the colo- 


nial mentality among educators and 
scholars 


But the major contrast is that 
between the emancipated sections 
of the middle class, especially 
among ats youth and its children on 
the one hand and the stagnating 
lower classes in cities and villages 
on the other The fact 1s, however, 
that the little ‘ight of psychic 


emancipation casts an overwhelm- 
ing shadow of increased oppression, 
and exploitation of the masses 


The contrast 1s symbolised: in 
two images of Indian women One, 
the poor woman bearimg a load of 
bricks or a basin full of cement on 
her head, climbing up a ladder on 
one of the mnumerable construc- 
tion sites in any large city The 
other is the well-dressed young 
woman striding along somewhat 
self-consciously in the new-found 
freedom of the bellbottom trousers 
Undoubtedly, the coolie woman 1s 
the more graceful one There 16 
not an ounce of useless fat on her 
body and her lumbs and muscles 
аге working hard as nature un- 
doubtedly intended them to do She 
1s engaged in the work of basic 
construction, but once the building 
is ready she would not be allowed 
within a hundred yards of 1 where- 
as the parasitic middle class for 
whom the workers have toiled will 
reap the frut There ought to be 
а law Those who actually help to 
build mansions should have the 
right to occupy them 


The Garden of Eden in which 
the liberated middle class 18 rear- 
ing its children swarms with nests 
full of snakes Unfortunately, these 
Indian snakes are not poisonous 
Growmg liberation and increasing 


repression What does it add up 
to” 


Tog Inda as a whole and 
mterpretmg the symptoms at face 
value, ıt appears that the develop- 
ments follow the historical patterns 
of western Europe  Possessiveness 
and a bull-like economic drive 
characterise the most active and 
expansionist strata of the Indian 
population A curiously symbiotic 
relationship has developed between 
the business classes who have 
wealth but lack political power and 
the successful politicians who have 
power but lack wealth The former 


get protection, the latter a share of 
the loot 


In due course, the present lop- 
sided distribution of wealth and of 
power would be evened out and a 
homogeneous ruling and upper 
class will emerge It is the 
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lack of such a coherent ruling 
class m India that m the view ot 
western liberal criticse such as 
Gunnar Myrdal is responsible for 
the’ sottness of the present State- 
аррататив 1n India. Once this class 
has ‘emerged: the Indian State may 
become as hard as that of Sweden. 


ть situation іп India today then 
15 remuniscent of the Gruenderzeit 
д Germany in the 1870s when the 
loot trom the victory over France 
flooded the country and its econo- 
mic development experienced the 
decisive take ой ‘loday in India 
it 1s the age of the go-getter. If 
you can make suthcient noise and 
fhreaten to be a bit of a nuisance 
to the powers -that be, you may’ 
expect your palms to be greased 
ana your mouth stuffed with sweets. 
The manner іп which the techno- 
crats, who had raised a fuss over 
their inferionty as араш the 
civil servants were appeased into 
Suence, 15 а case іп pomt 


The thoroughly undeserved mse 
in the pay scales of university 
teachers recommended by Ше 
UGC and promulgated by the 
Education. Ministry 1s another 
sad story. The ball has been 
set rolling for prolonged agta- 
ton by college and university 
teachers all over India demanding 
UGC scales of pay. The minds of 
the teaching profession for some 
years to come will be concentrated 
not on educational matters but on 
chasing the ball of gold thrown m 
their path by the wily descendant 
of the mythical Atlanta. School 
teachers will emulate the fine ex- 
ample set by their seniors, Hardly 
any teachers have cared to examine 
where the money for the ancreased 
salaries wil come from and what 
it wil mean to the impoverished 
In the contemporary ethos such 
thoughts, if pursued , seriously, 


. would justify one's confinement to 


the insane asylum. = 


The crisis of public morality an 
India is not that the traditional 
virtues of simplicity and personal 
integrity are beang flouted The 
crisis les in the total absence of 
attempts to develop public morali- 
ty (which is what politics 15) 
in’ order to deal with the growth of 


wealth and affluence, even to the 
limited degree it has m India. The 
groupings of the Gandhians such 


as Jaiprakash Narayan for reinstat-, 


шр the old moral values in order 
to control the new situation as not 
only doomed to failure but, m so 
far as it prevents us from looking 
clearly at the new situation and 
creating new values, processes and 
institutions to deal with it, we are 
rendered bland and helpless. 


Й 


омыр everybody іп India 15 
searching for the viable revolution 
There is a growing sense that we 
have come to. the end of a road 
but see no new path. To those 
who criticise the Gandhians for 
the fauure of the nonviolent 
movements, a Gandhian’ retorted 
‘If the- nonviolent movements ш 
India have tailed, so have the vio- 
lent movements’ Perhaps the most 
significant movément of recent 
years was the Naxalite uprising m 
ditterent parts of India but this 
failed with the loss of lives of many 
idealistic young people There 15 
a sneaking admiration for this 
movement among those very people 
who have suppressed it violently 
More recently, student agitations 
have erupted in different parts of 
India The untouchables ш Bombay 
and other parts of Maharashtra 
organised the Dalit Panthers There 
are no doubt many areas of tension 
and unrest in the country Even 
those in seats of authority yearn for 
a radical transformation, What 1s 
lacking is the leadership to orchest- 
rate the many potentialities for 
change into a coherent movement 


At present, however, the goals 
and demands of the various sec- 
tions, who are frustrated either 
because they have too little or too 
much, .are so broad ог mutually 
inconsistent that the satisfaction of 
the demands of one group leads to 
the increased frustration of others 
Attempts to satisfy different groups 
lead to the frustration of all of 
them by creating inflation and 
aggravating the loss of values 
Here, at last, 1s the possibility that 
a sense of social unity might 
emerge, for economic inflation and 
moral collapse affect almost all 


The task is а moral one, in fact 


political, for politics were define 
by the man who comed the wo 
as collective morality India h 
a long tradition of individu 
morality and Gandhi sought 
found the nation on that bass : 
that sense he was a traditionali 
and his ethics were unsuited 
the tasks of the present Mai 
Gandhians hanker for power ai 
wealth They seek material securi 
in ther personal lives They а 
no differently from other 1ndividue 
who are upwardly mobile The 
weakness 18 not a personal fault · 
the individuals but a result of t! 
overall situation that afflicts mc 
of us. 


As Indi& does not have tl 
mtellectual tradition to develop 
collective ethic, there 1s .а sense | 
helplessness At the same tim 
during the centuries of alien dom 
nation, the elite m India has lear 
10 face away from the masses ar 
listen to the masters, howev 
Strange they might be Effectivel 
theretore, community has ђе 
disrupted. Thus the social bas 
the social reality which must fir 
expression in the collective etme ( 
political ideology) does not exi 
The tasks of forging а genum 
social community and creating 
collective ethic have to be регіс 
med simultaneously 


Values do not evolve fro 
arm-chair speculation but from | 
Ing experience Nor 1s it the ta 
for a single individual 


Jt is worth noting that tl 
ideology suited to the  situatic 
such as faces India, namely Mar 
ism, has not found much ассеј 
ance here This may be due le 
to the defects of Marxism than 
individualistic moral tradition 
India and the generally enervat 
condition of the society Innume 
able Swamis and many sects se 
to fill the gap Others look 
China or Russia or the USA 
15 not the place here to outl 
the strategy of the viable revolut 
nary path There are many persc 
in different situations ponder: 
over it or experimenting іп practi 
It ıs only fair and proper that · 
next steps іп word and m а 
should be taken cooperatively 


ooking back 


SWAMINATHAN 


IT would have been easier for me 
to assess the changes that have 
taken place around me in the last 
three decades, say, since I was 
sixteen, had I retained a ‘coherent’ 
yard-stick to measure them Hav- 
ing relinquished my academic 
career at an early age for a life of 
vagabondage, passing through the 
Congress Socialist Party and the 
Communist Party of India to arrive 
at what I consider to be my given 
calling, painting, which to me 1s 
by its very nature esoteric, I find 
it difficult to be objective I lack 
the expertise of a social scientist 
and the aplomb of a philosopher 
Yet, the erratic career of my Ше 
bas left its imprint on my think- 
ing, and if I keep switching bet- 
ween subjective assertions and 
attempts at objective analysis an this 
essay, ıt will be because I find ıt 
impossible to bridge the epistomo- 
logical gap 


І must confess that when іп my 
youth I was attracted by the Marxuast 
ideology ıt was not so much because 
of any moral or emotional conside- 


ration as because of the neatness, 
the complete logic, of its system 
Marx himself, іп his correspond- 
ence somewhere, had referred to 
his work as ‘one artistic whole’ 
Plekhanov had defined Marxism as 
‘a complete theoretical system’ and 
even Lenin spoke of it as ‘thé 
system of the views and teachings 
of Karl Marx’ 


The great intellectual attraction, 
then. was to be in tune with the 


inevitability of history, to ‘under- 


stand’ 1ts motive forces, in order 
to ride its tide People existed as 
abstract classes and categories, and 
individuals were mere tools of the 
goddess ‘history’. The device to be 
in rapport with this goddess was 
the system of mantras called 
Marxism 


Perhaps it was my brahmanical 
ancestry which made me take to it 
as a duck to water I was never 
confused, never 1n doubt, and bask- 
ing in the insularity of my convic- 
tion, I was left unmoved by the 
palpable presence of human joy 
and suffering, by the variegated and 
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astonishing aspects of the complex 
fabric of life ın the sub-continent, 
as much as by the wisdoms of its 
aficient thought Truth, love, jus- 
tice, beauty, etc, as abiding and 
universal values, were just so many 
*bourgeots myths» Thus it was that 
I could laugh at Сапа: at a time 
when he had been the greatest 
single moving force in the lives of 
our people. 


Now, after the lapse of two 
decades and more, I find the tables 
turned Though by no means a 
Gandhian today,—I like to booze 
for one thing, and the physical and 
carnal joys of human existence have 
still a great attraction for ше-І 
may say that I have shaken myself 
out of the enthralment of the 
Marxist dogma and come to look at 
life wath a breath of empathy and 
wonder, respect and love But just 
as life has started becoming real 
for me in terms of moral, emotional 
and spiritual experience, I find the 
mevitability of history overtaking 
the world around me 


It ıs, therefore, that not 
only has India changed since 
my early youth, but that I have 
also changed with India albeit 
in an antıthetıcal relation- 
shıp The change ıs not one ot 
progression alone but 1s also one 
of introspection The world has 
become different for me to what I 
thought of ıt as before 


P erhaps 1 should begin by stating 
the kind of notions I had about the 
necessary course of development 
when I was a young man, and then 
try to dwell upon what I now con- 
sider to be the predicament it has 
landed us, or for that matter, the 
human species, into, 1n our times 
(As an individual and a painter, I 
find myself circumscribed only by 
the facts of my birth and my death, 
and the creative course of my 
genetic drive I do not consider to 
be subject to any collective destiny 
It 1s because I cherish this freedom 
for myself that I hope and desire 
it for all) 


Accepting the logic that a higher 
technology inevitably displaces less 
developed ones, and that the deve- 


lopment of modern technology 
leads more and more to the cen- 
tralusation of production, as indeed 
had been the experience of the 
West 1n the 19th and 20th centuries, 
it was but natural to think of 
India, emerging into freedom, as 
being cast in the same mould The 
notions of Gandhi of a decentralis- 
ed economy, of austerity as against 
consumerism, were illiterate, і4са- 
listic and reactionary 


"Tu shattering impact of British 
Imperialism on India had а pro- 
gressive role ın as much as ıt des- 
troyed once and for all the stagnant 
cesspool, of the ‘Asiatic? mode of 
production, which kept men ensla- 
ved to the worship of ‘Sabala the 
cow and Hanuman the monkey’ 
The only path was the path traced 
by the technological thrust of the 
West, and once drawn into the 
magic circle of the ‘modern’, cen- 
tralised mode of production, the 
working class, having ‘nothmg but 
its chains to lose’, could take over, 
abolishing private property in the 
means of production, thus making 
life happy for each and all 


As for the rest of the world, why, 
fhe Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, as the leader of the world 
proletarian movement, was cease- 
lessly working for the world revolu- 
tion 1n conjunction with communist 
parties everywhere, and ıt was only 
a matter of time when the whole 
world would |: became one cosy 
socialist family Imperialism being 
the last phase of capitalism— 
already tottering after the Soviet 
revolution and since the emergence 
of the ‘world socialist system’ after 
the second world war, constantly 
under the blows of the national 
liberation movements—the promis- 
ed millennium was not far either 
All the charges of the suppression 
of individual liberty (a bourgeois 
concept anyway) and the existence 
of slave labour camps іп the Soviet 
Union were lies and  slanders 
Moreover, the dictatorship of tbe 


. proletariat had to be ever vigilant 
“against international saboteurs, who 


like Bukharin and others, stood 
self-exposed in the various trials 


In short, the goddess of history 
was inexorably putting her house 


in order 


When India became independent 
ih 1947, that mdependence had to 
be a sham one, as it was won 
under the leadership of a move- 
ment built essentially by Gandhi 
(The guns of amperialism rest on 
the shoulders of Gandhi’—Stalin) 
While Gandhi was misleading the 
people with his moralistic talk, the 
Indian bourgeoisie had entered into 
a shady deal with the imperialists. 
Nehru was ‘the running dog of 
imperialism’ (Mao) Тһе Indian 
working class, therefore, under the 
leadership of the Communist Party 
of India, had to lead the country to 
real independence, complete the 
tasks of the ‘anti-feudal, bourgeoise 
democratic revolution’, and embark 
on^the road to socialism 


АП talk of non-violence, of 
satyagraha, of peaceful transforma- 
tion was an eye-wash and 'revolu- 
tionary’ violence was imperative, 
force being the ‘midwife of every 
old society pregnant with the new 
one’ The argument was only with 
tegard to strategy and tactics, as to 
whether there should be short and 
swift revolutionary upsurges in the 
cities (the Russian model) or pro- 
longed guerilla warfare in the 


countryside (the Chinese, model). 


Saon was the simplistic world of 
make-believe in which I moved 
shortly before and till a little after 
the emergence of India into inde- 
pendence Many things have hap- 
pened, both to the world and my- 
self, since then 


The collapse of the mental house 
of cards, kept mtact by constant 
brain-washing and propaganda, 
after the events of the last two de- 
cades, became ewdent to all but 
the blind The magnitude of the 
crimes of the Stalinist regime, 
revealed by Khrushchev at tbe 
20th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union could 
not but be an indictment of the very 
system itself Меге departures 
from the so-called socialist norms 
could never assume such enormous 
proportions and the criticism of the 
Soviet regime as it was evolving 
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even under Lenin by Rosa Luxem- 
burg and others seemed to have 
been proved valid. 


F urthermore, 1 now seemed that 
a socialist country could, at will, 
invade another independent coun- 
шу when it could be conveniently 
done as 1n the case of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia The principle of 
non-interference in the internal 
affairs of andependent States was 
again an eye-wash, and the face of 
the Marxist State was no different 
from that of the imperialist, so far 
as defenceless peoples were con- 
cerned The bomb which killed 
75,000 people 1n Hiroshima at one 
stroke, and which threatens the very 
annihilation of mankind today, 
could become, by a wierd logic, a 
means of security in the hands of 
the Marxist State 


No more was the proletarian 
without a country of his own in 
order to unte on a world scale 
The consolidation of socialism in 
one country—the theory conveni- 
ently and opportunistically pro- 


pounded by Lenm—had led not to. 


the decay of the nation States in 
the direction of a new world order, 
but on the other hand, gave a new 
lease of life to them Only such 
States in the second half of the 
twentieth century, backed by the 
very technology which was sup- 
posed to unite the peoples of the 
world agamst oppression and ех. 
ploitation, had become such power- 
ful entities that to talk of revolu- 
tion in classical terms was sheer 
nonsense, 


Nor were the socialist States 
ereft of fierce rivalries and animo- 
sity, characteristic, hitherto, of only 
the capitalist States Thus China 
and the Soviet Union could be at 
logger-heads, vying with each other 
to befriend the ‘citadel of world 
reaction’, the USA Тһе para- 
mount need of statal security, in 
the world of a proliferating techno- 
logy of murder, cut more and more 
into the physical needs of the 
individual as well as into his free- 
dom of expression and self-realisa- 
tion The goddess of history, 
riding on the wheels of modern 
technology, seemed to have turned 
against her devotees. The revo- 


' the upsetting of 


lutionary of yesterday now talked 
with the finesse of a politician The 
millennium, therefore, was now no 
more, ıt would seem, a matter of 
immediate ог even  Instorical 
necessity. 


Agam, more fundamental and 
important issues, issues arising out 
of the very nature of the thrust of 
modern technology, never even 
thought of by the Marxists, started 
raising their ugly heads One such 
was the realisation of the colossal 
depletion of ' natural resources 
under the run-away technology 
Another was the discovery of the 
pollution of the human environ- 
ment generated by at A third was 
the ecological 
balance, posing a danger to the 
very sustenance of Ше on earth 
Thus, the self generating logic of 
this technology had not only posed 
the immediate destruction of man- 
kind in the gift of the bomb, but 
was also laying the basis for the 
very disappearance of life on earth 
in the long range и 


As for the effect of 1t all оп hu- 
man minds, never had there been 
such an exodus since the Israelites 
as the Hippies, who seemed to have 
dropped the entire burden of the 
‘age of reason’ at one go, wander- 
ing around the world as mendi- 
cants of yore Beginnings, perhaps, 
though short-lived of a parallel 
world culture? 


Loine back, I see India emer- 
ging into the world of freedom 
when the епрћопа of the victory 
over fascism was still present Libe- 
ral democracy, and not the might 
of modern arms including the then 
infant bomb, seemed to have won 
the day Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
darling of the people, launched the 
largest democracy of the world, 
and, despite the horror of the com- 
munal holocaust, the country had 
fairly set its goals The commu- 
11568, of course, had refused to 
recognise the fact of India's inde- 
pendence, but nobody questioned 


the technological path which India ' 


had to take in order to emerge out 
of poverty and ‘backwardness’ 
Modernisation of agriculture and 
speedy industrialisation on the 


patterns of the Меч 


imperative 


were 


а УРАНА this basic premise, the 
point at issue was with regard to 


the nature of the political regime 71 


and the distributien pattern of 50% 
cial wealth While the Indian 
Marxists were still floundering in 
the maze of dogma, talking at times 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and at times of the people’s demo- 
cratic dictatorship, the Congress 
leadership chose the traditional 
western pattern of parliamentary 
democracy and the multi-party sys- 
tem with vague talks of a socialist 
Orientation The economic device 
chosen was what has been called a 
mixed economy While the State 
was supposed to organise and run 
certain vital sectors of the economy, 
private enterprise-was supposed to 
function the rest of the polity The 
most astonishing fact of the 
period was the complete obliteration 
of Gandhan concepts fiom the 
scene Not only was his notion of 
a decentralised economy held as 
utopian, but his advice for convert- 
ing the Congress, once freedom had 
been achieved, into a body for 
serving the people at the grass 
roots went unheeded The attrac- 
trons of State power were far greater 
than the counsels of an ‘impracti- 
cal’ man 

The communists, of course, were 
soon proved wrong in their assess- 
ment of the role of the Indian bour- 
geoisie and its drive for establish- 
ing an independent nation State for 
itself Thus, the early period of 
Indian independence was one of 
political and geographical consoli- 
dation The princely States were 
soon integrated and foreign pockets 
hke Goa and Pondicherry were 
taken over In foreign affairs, 
India assumed the stance of non- 
alignment with regard to the big 
powers 


Under Jawaharlal Nehru, this 
stance seemed to have a philosophi- 
cal and moral content which could 
perhaps point to a way out of the 
confrontations of the cold war 
While the people continued to groan 
in seething poverty, while all the 
oppressive social customs of the 
caste system still continued to 
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у, 
"operate, while the vast tribal popu- 
lation was still being subjected to 
ruthless exploitation by the ргој- 
teration of the money economy, the 
force of nationalism continued to 

“lend strength to the leadership 

«Apart from the ever present threat 

"кош Pakistan, China had emerged 
as the single most serious threat to 
India on its: northern frontiers 


The hollowness of the under- 
standing ot our economic pundits 
guiding the government did not get 
exposed іп the early period. because 
of the support the government was 
getting 1n the shape ot foreign aid, 
because of a policy of denberate 
deficit financing whose consequences 
-were to become known only much 
later, because the people were con- 
stantly under the fear of a threat to 
their newly won freedom from 
abroad, and because of their, tradi- 
- tional attitudes of patience and fata- 
ity. 
\ 


WW ue the Congress leadership 


had taken over the State mach- 


ine and the education system 
had taken over the State bureaucratic 
machine and the education system 
intact from the British, the logic of 
the machine and the system started 
asserting itself Originally created 
for maintaiming foreign rule in the 
country, they now became vehicles 
for the propagation of foreign cul- 
ture Thus, not only did the child- 
ren of the ICS and other senior 
cadres of the government go to 
public schools for their education, 
but also the sons and daughters of 
the white cap political bosses Eng- 
lish, despite the fact that Hindi 
had been made the national lan- 
guage, continued to rule the roost 
It 1s perhaps an interesting fact to 
note that the children of almost all 
the leaders of all political parties, 
whether of the Right like the Jana 
Sangh which talked of Bharatiya 
Sabhyata or of the Left like the 
Communist Party which talked of 
a people’s revolution, mostly got 
educated in public schools ~ 


Thus, a consolidation of the 
ruling elite started taking place 
which cut across all parties, essen- 
tially oriented to western modes of 
thought, gettmg more and more 
alienated from the people and the 
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ethos of this country While conti- 
nuous lip-service was being paid to 
India’s ancient herrtage and the 
multi-coloured culture of its peo- 
ple, the art and the literature creat- 
ed by this elite was wholly steeped 
in an alien spirit Such was its per- 
vasive influence, that soon Sartre 
and Camus started springing up in 
the vernacular languages too, and 
as for painting and sculpture, the 
whole gamut from Gauguin to Pic- 
casso and Rodin to "Moore was 
made available under native seals 
If there was an Angry generation 
abroad. we had to have an Hungry 
generation in poetry 


While Jawaharlal had a real feel-, 
mg for the tribal and pastoral peo- 
ples, their art and their dances, for 
the ruling elite ıt was all а tamasha 
to be seen during the Republic Day 
ceremonies While the Бата and 
the contractor were playing havoc 
with their umque and independent 
ways of Ше, the administrator, sup- 
posed to protect their interests, was 
wholly out of sympathy with them 
Nineteenth century modes of west- 
ern thought, at a second and even 
third remove, left little scope for 
the development of an empathetic 
relationship between the elite and 
the people While foreigners dis- 
covered a renewed interest in 
Indian thought, most Indian univer- 
sities taught only western рішо- 
sophies 


T ss war with China came as the 
first major shock to the l:beral 
democrats It broke the heart of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The gum pre- 
sence of real politik made itself 
felt іп such a manner that India as 
a nation State had to realise the 
necessity of mulitary preparedness 
land strength It had to arm itself, 
as any other power that mattered. 
for sheer existence ‘Thus, the land 
of Gandhi was inexorably being 
drawn into the orbit of the world 
techno-power system 


The recuperative strength of the 
ruling elite was soon made evident 
under the leadership of Indira 
Gandhi The driving force was still 
the need to strengthen the coercive 
power of the Nation-State, to be 
able to cope with external threats 
on the one hand and curb the fissi- 


parous forces within the country, 
as well as control an agitating popu- 
lation whose needs the economy 
was unable to meet 


Seen 1n this light, the treaty with 
the Soviet Union before the libe- 
ration of Bangladesh was but 
logical It made a tilt ın our stance 
of neutrality, but brought rich har- 
vests True to its role as an agency 
ot Soviet foreign policy, the Com- 
munist Party of India lined up 
firmly on the side of the govern-( 
ment While nobody can question ~ 
India’s bonafides for its role in the 
liberation of Bangladesh—a mo- 
ment of glory—it should not be 
torgotten that our armed personnel 
even at the tame were helping the 
Ceylonese regime in putting down 
the youth revolt led by the so- 
called Che Gueveraites The grim 
reality of the bizarre world created 
by the goddess of history was at 
last being clearly grasped India, 
of course, had detonated an atomic 
device only for peaceful purposes 
However, does not the very logic 
of its statal drive demand that it 
equip itself with the bomb? 


Ты sub-continent has changed 
indeed! From the vague idealism 
of Jawaharlal Nehru it has emerged 
into the grim practicality of Indira 
Gandhi From the point of view 
of the interests of the Indian na- 
tion State, nothmg more desirable 
could have happened The accu- 
sations of growing authoritarianism 
levelled by the Opposition parties 
against the «government have no 
real content, for at 1s only through 
the increasing use of statal autho- 
rity that the cohesiveness of India, 
under the accepted pattern of deve- 
lopment, can be maintained The 
Soviet Union did the same after 
the Russian Revolution and so, did 
China after Mao came into power 
Even the Opposition, both of the 
Left and the Right, would have 
Scant respect for the so-called 
democratic norms they , espouse, 
were they to be in power Having 
accepted the logic of the nineteenth 
century West, the entire Indian 
intelligentsia has to stew in the 
nightmare spouted by it 


Can there be an alternative path? 
Could Gandhian ideals be revived 
and translated into a viable eco- 
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nomic and political system? Could 
the intelligentsia of the country be- 
come alive to the need of such 
a self-criticism as to bring it closer 
to the people? Сап ıt be in rap- 
port, in the immediacy of the 
moment, with human beings outside 
the pale of the so-called modern 


, technological culture? Could the 


notions of austerity and simplicity 
replace those of consumerism, and 
could there be a sharing of nature’s 
bounty without ravaging — it? 
Could there be a labour inten- 
sive decentralisation of the eco- 
nomy with the decentralisation of 
the organs of power? Could the 
catholicity and liberality of our 
ancient thought be recalled to safe- 
guard and cherish the sanctity of 
individual opinion and individual 
destinies? Could India emerge as 
4 para-national, moral force. cut- 
ting through the maze of real poli- 
uk in order to redirect the course 
ot the world technological order? 


These are questions which I am 
incapable of answering However, 
these are some of the questions 
which seem to me to be of para- 
mount relevance, not only to this 
sub-continent but to the existence 
ot mankind Meanwhile, at the age 
of 47, as an individual and a pain- 
ter I have my work cut out I do 
not see any superiority in the cul- 
ture I live ın from that of peoples 
rooted in ancient, tribal or pastoral 
modes lt anything, there 1s more 
cant, more hypocracy, more moral 
' degeneracy today I see that what- 
ever be thew mode of economic 
life, different cultures have had 
their own ways of living an com- 
munion with nature It 1s only our 
modern technological culture which 
has disrupted this communion, has 
posed man against nature, not 
knowing that he 1s but another ex- 
pression of it Standing in the dung 
covered — chocolate-brown court- 
yard of the Indian peasant, I see 
the beauty of Sabala the cow, as 
much as that of Hanuman the 
monkey jumping along the trees 
of the mountains where I was born 
I even feel worshipful towards 
them, when I am confronted with 
the horror of the evil deities of our 
own times—the Party, the Market 
and the State. 


The gloom 


CHANCHAL SARKAR 
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THE futurologists calculate tnar, 
in the year 2000, there will be 945 
milhon Indians and they will each 
make, on the average, Rs 150 a 
month That is if the Indian eco- 
nomy grows at 5% a year— faster 
than ıt has ever done in the 28 
years since independence The pre- 
sentologists (1f there 1s such a word) 
quietly add that today over 391 
million Indians can’t afford to spend 
even Rs 21 a month (at 1960-61 
Indian prices) on private consump- 
tion, 


So whichever way one looks at it 
there are a lot of distressed people 
in India and there will be many more 
in the years to come But at the risk 
of sounding like a confused crank I 
would say that the distress of the 
poor and needy can be less painful 
than the fretful anguish of the com- 
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fortable—at least of a good many of 
the comfortable Because nothing 
gnaws more into the gut and soul 
than to be irrelevant and ‘helpless 
before the challenge all round, to 


@ feel expendable, and to see old 
é~ values shrivel while nothing new 
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* takes their placé 


Those old values and comforts 
were certamly ‘bourgeois’ A society 
open and accessible, knockabout 
tolerance, dispute and dissent, rea- 
sonably free speech, some centres" 
of academic excellence, a judicial 
system on the whole uncorrupt, 
and an administration that, give 
and take some blunderings, worked 
The amenities. were expensive too, 
and enjoyed by only a few It’s 
true that they couldn't have been 
opened up for five hundred and 
fifty or six hundred million people 
But couldn't their spirit have been 
saved and skin-grafted on to a 
society that has to come to terms 
with austerity, 1f not poverty, and 
with а reining in of laissez faire? 


What has happened, instead, 1s 
the piling up of ugly wealth m a 
few—ugly because it’s blatant and 
conscienceless—and the hopeless 
poverty of many—hopeless because 
nothing much, ıt seems, can be done 
about ıt within the life-span of 
thosé pressed down There is no 
sense of involvement in an upsurge 
to heave poverty out My neigh- 
bour a few doors away stuck to 
the leter of the law by feeding а 
limited number of guests for his 
son's wedding But he held parties 
every few days—and the legal 
needs are met — He's the nicest of 
men but he doesn't feel involved 


T. see all this sharply and yet 
to feel helpless 1s surely the most 
painful deprivation A system that 
can гедисе~ to helpless irrelevance 
the largest trained body of men 
and women after the Soviet Union 
and the United States must be 
mottled with misjudgement, tempo- 
risation, lack of'foresight and of 
spirit 


India has free speech still, 1 ıt 
were used But there 1s the feeling 
of its being unavailing Free speech 
has value if used to voice convic- 
tion and reasoned dissent, and only 


if it as listened to But where 15 
dissent—in cabinets, — university 
committees, the courts, bureaucra- 
cies, party meetings and the media? 
Isn’t there much too much sycoph- 
ancy and conformism? 


To drop in at Parliament House 
and listen 1s to come away 1n des- 
pair Freedom and civil rights 
exist but have become remote and 
expensive For the ordmary citi 
zen, to give an instance, the law 
would be almost the last place 
where he would seek redress be- 
cause it 1s distant, dilatory and well 
beyond hus means 


Те is irony even in the very 
freedoms that survive In the State 
of West Bengal alone some 20,000 
persons are being detained without 
trial Alone among free and 
democratic countries, India autho- 
rizes the executive arm of govern- 
ment to use preventive detention 
‘for a set period of time not ex- 
plicity contingent upon the exist- 
ence of specified circumstances.’ 
The Constitution has been amend- 
ed to make every fundamental right 
abridgeable by a simpler process 
But the real obstacle was one 
particular kind of property right, 
covering agrarian, industrial and 
capital reserves not bemg worked 
or managed directly by their own- 
ers That could have been yanked 
out of the Fundamental Right to 
property long ago As af the mih- 
tary burden were not heavy enough, 
the spending on a number of para- 
military forces—overt and covert— 
has risen to frightening heights 


All the trappings exist, all the 
institutions and the channels but 
the ordinary citizen (two out of 
three families ın Calcutta have an 
mcome of less than Rs 300 а 
month, 22 mullion there live in 
slums and at least 200,000 sleep 
on the pavements) lives as in a 
maze and must plod from pillar to 
post for the most elementary, and 
indispensable things of Ше-а 
ration card, a milk token, the fixing 
of one’s pension before it starts to 
be paid, a place іп school for son 
or daughter, a bed in a hospital for 
the wife 


Management seems to have 
failed and, for most people, even 
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the elementary services work only 
if the path 1s greased through 
bribery—getting a railway ticket, 
municipal sanction for building a 
house, having a document register- 
ed in court, or getting ones own 
provident fund released Letters 
might not reach and one 15 never 
certain if the money order sent 
home to the village will arrive The 
gains of the decade have, most of 
them, been overwhelmed by the 
head count 


The run-of-the-mill consumer 
lives in uncertainty because the 
medicine he ‘buys may be fake 
There could be harmful colourmg 
in his soft drink, adulterants іп his 
cooking oil, even mercury in the 
vermilion a married woman puts 
in the parting of her hair There 
are fiddles in the building contracts 
given out by the University Grants 
Commission The Life Insurance 
Corporation cannot be got to move 
Knowing the way political parties 
and their candidates operate, it is 
no longer possible to believe that 
elections are being fairly won More 
than anything else this has wham- 
med the bottom out of electoral 
democracy ‘There have always 
been charges of corruption in 
India’s public life, wrote an Indian 
political scientist recently, ‘what 1s 
new 15 this identification. of the 
most objectionable features of at, 
namely its location in the electoral 
system This was the net contri- 
bution of 1974 to the growing 
political consciousness of Indians’ 


W hy, then, does the system 
lumber on? Because the founda- 
trons of modern India were well 
and truly laid from the beginning 
of this century by a succession of 
tall and selfless people Апа be- 
cause India is intrinsically so great 
a country, with such a wealth of 
civilization and tradition that it 
can't break except in little chips 
Even today it has the tenth largest 
GNP in the world 


Its richest wealth 1s its people 
At the dedication of a new campus 
in New Delhi the other day, an 
American professor paid tribute to 

-some 226 Indian statisticians hold- 
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5 KEY ROLE OF FCI 


India's biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer industry, 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited, is one of the 
largest producers of plant nutrients in the world. 


FCl's Production Units 


ЕСІ five functidning units at Sindri. (Bihar), Nangal 
(Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (U P) and 
Namrup (Assam) have an installed capacity of nearly 
half a million tonnes of plant nutrients This will rise 

to over 35 million tonnes when additional plants 
under construction, and in advanced stages of planning, 


go on stream. 


Catalyst Know-how 
FCI is one of the few organisations in the world to 
develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer 
catalysts so vital to the industry 


Total Fertilizer Technology 
Backed by its intensive Research & Development efforts 
FCI has now developed its own know-how, design and 

engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blueprint to 
the final commissioning stage 


Marketing Set-up 


With a vast network of sales outlets and active promotional 


measures ЕСІ now serves farmers in most parts of the country. 


THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 





ing distinguished positions in the 
United States © They are only a 
trickle from the vast resources of 
human talent that les waiting “п 
the country Computer science, 
engineering, ‘nuclear technology, 
medicine and surgery, agriculture, 
high energy physics, you name it 
and India has the experts—enough 
to service all the underdeveloped 
countries in the world, rf called 
upon 


4 is the rub The most power- 
ful head of frustration 1n India today 
15 the non-use of its human wealth 
Its impossible for any artist, save 
a tiny handful, to make a reason- 
able living out of drama, poetry, 
serious writing, music, dance, or 
sculpture — Politics used once to 
be a great field of public service, 
today it 1s addled by pettiness and 
caucus intrügue Public Ше is 
soled by character assassination 
Once the smear words used to be 
*pro-Communist, pro-Russian’, to- 
day the smears that stick are ‘pro- 
American, pro-CIA’ Being tarred 
by both asthe fashion changed, I 
know how soul-destroying this has 
been for many sensitive people 


Facing the last quarter of the 
century with the grim projections of 
the futurologists ringing in its ears, 
1s India, then, on the skids to doom 
and destruction? Not a bit It 
needs a gigantic release of the 
human spirit and a system that will 
bring about visible change in the 
life of the people while preserving 
the values that have sustained ıt in 
its Journey into modern times Is 
it unpatriotic to say all this? It 
may be accounted so in an intole- 
rant society but it really is not 


If the spirit of the people can be 
touched, then there 1s no cause for 
gloom at all The undeniably hard 
tasks then become exciting challen- 
ges for people to pit their strength 
against 


Raising the levels of literacy of 
Kashmir and Arunachal (NEFA) 
from 18% and 11% and the whole 
of India’s from 31% 1s something 
that surely can be done, it’s been 
done elsewhere Against the hous- 
ing need of 176 million units a 
year only 300,000 units are being 
built? But surely there’s no lack 


of labour, engineering skill or local 
materials? Reducing the birth rate 
trom 40 to 25 per thousand? Pos- 
sible, 1f the work starts іп earnest 
tomorrow The great metropolis of 
Calcutta—the generator of so much 
wealth and employment can most 
certainly be renewed to again be 
one of the most stimulating cities 
in the world, if those who love the 
city pitched in to save it 


Is it ‘true that in the rural areas 
of India 13 79% of the girls between 
10 and 14 years old are already 
married? That 73% working 
scientists in India are paid less than 
Rs 500 a month? Well, that isn’t 
something to be ashamed of It’s 
a spür for us to wade in and do 
something about it There are many 
who would stake their life and 
their knowledge in making educa- 
tion meaningful, in wiping out the 
drag of child marnages and in 
breathing life into radio and tele- 
vision. which are the most awful 
bores today ` 


` 


I: the 66% of the Indians who 
today live below the subsistence 
line aie to crash the poverty bar- 
rier within the next 25 years, then 
the present drift and stagnation 
cannot be allowed to continue It’s 
a wonder that people have been 
patient so long, except for spurts 
of localized uprisings Today’s 
call in some quarters for ‘total 
revolution’ doesn’t really mean 
throwing a grenade into the works 
but an expression of the conviction 
that things have reached a point of 
‘Thus far and no further’ 


The Indian path to egalitarian 
welfare and justice cant be through 
unqualified capitalism, that would 
only intensify the inequality that 15 
already so much a part of our lives 
that the well-heeled tend to accept 
Jt as destiny It can't also be fully 
along the Chinese or North 
Vietnamese road although those 
societies have notched up some 
remarkable gams There must be 
a way to involve the vast energies 
ot the people and to preserve the 
traditions of<liberal tolerance, free- 
dom and good sense that was part 
of the faith which people brought 
to what Nehru called their ‘tryst 
with destiny’ 28 years ago 
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THE movement of any society 
from the barbaric to the civilized 
can essentially be determined by 
assessing the treatment ıt metes 
out to the most disadvantaged 
sections of its population In the 
Indian context, this would include 
three sets of people—the materially 
poor, the untouchables and women 
The most potent question today, 
both politically and socially, 1s 
how far has the position of these 
three groups of people improved 
since independence? 


Poverty _today has become a 
major academic concern Who con- 
stitute the poor ш India, has their 
number increased ог  dimunish- 
ed, what are the factors accentuat- 


! 


\ 

mg their poverty—thesé are some 
of the questions which a variety 
of studies ask and attempt to ans- 
wer The primary issue 1s, of course, 
that of absolute poverty, the bare 
minimum needed for physical sur- 
vival, not unrelated is the issue of 
distribution of gains between 
different groups 


Studies im absolute poverty, 
similar іп approach, differ ш quan- 
tification Each of them attempts 
to divide the population by means 
of a neatly drawn ‘poverty line’ 
based on certam assumptions of 
calorie needs and the income requir- 
ed to satisfy this need Those who 
happen to be born on the right side 
of this Lakshman Rekha, are 
supposedly blessed with material 


security, others must fend against 
the demons of starvation, disease 
and death 


By Dandekar and Rath's estimate, 
forty per cent of rural India in 
1960-61 had a consumption expen- 
diture of less than the Rs 15 per 
capita: per month which they esti- 
mated was needed for survival in 
a rural setting, and fifty per cent 
of the urban population had less 
than the Rs 225 which they defin- 
ed as the minimum necessary in 
urban areas P К ‘Bardhan, draw- 
ing the poverty line at Rs 15 and 
Rs 18 for the rural and urban 
population respectively, estimated 


the relevant percentages to be 
thirty eight and thirty two These 


are those who do not even have 
the biological mnimum, and within 
these groupings exist gradations in 
poverty moving downwards from 
those who might just ‘make it’ to 
those at the rock bottom of sub- 
human existence 


I. would be a cliche to say that 
bare statistics by their very imper- 
. sonality seldom have the same 
impact as visual images However, 
painful and often grotesque images 
of poverty have themselves become 
a cliche Further, these images are 
projected by the mass media and 
associated by ‘outside’ observers 
mainly with natural disasters such 
as famine, drought and flood — 
situations which аге considered 
extraordinary and temporary 
That the images represent an on- 
going reality 1s what 15 devastating 
to comprehend 


Further, as Bardhan’s estimates 
for later years indicate, the num- 
bers multiply as the proportions 
falling 1n these categories increases 
over time 


Meanwhile, inequalities "in (һе 
distribution of consumption have 
continued to be high A minute 
percentage of the population has 
been getting a disproportionately 
large share of a rather small cake 
The National Sample Survey (NSS) 
estimates for 1968-69 indicate that 
the top 20% of the population 
account for 39% of total consump- 
tion in the rural sector and 42% in 
the urban, while, the bottom 20% 


get 8% and 7% respectively On the 
whole, this represents over ten years 


Percentage falling below 
Bardhan’s poverty line. 


Year Rural Urban 
1960-61 38 (135 million) 32 
1964-65 45 37 
1968-69 54 (230 million) 41 


a slight decline in rural inequality 
and no special change in the urban 


One set of factors reinforces 
others Higher levels of consump- 
tion, not surprisingly, are closely 
related to asset ownership and 1п- 
come, and the opportunities this 
offers for education and employ- 
~ment Most of those at the lowest 
level, with less than nine rupees per 
month, belong to agricultural labour 
households This includes many 
village artisans thrown out of their 
traditional occupations The majo- 
гіу of the remaining rural poor аге 
small landholders owning five acres 
or less ` s 


It 15 interesting to note, however, 
that ownership of large holdings by 
4 household does not always gua- 
rantee better consumption standards 
if larger numbers have to be sup- 
ported NSS data for 1956-57 
indicates that of the households 
with an expenditure level рег 
month per capita of Rs 13 or less 
(that 15, below the poverty line by 
most standards) 3% were those with 
over twenty acres of land at their 
command 


Uivan poverty 1s widely regarded 
as an overflow of rural poverty—an 
overflow which 1s absorbed into the 
marshes of slums and unemploy- 
‘ment Cross-eyed skeletons of 
posterity/they turn hopefully to the 
smoky chimneys for gold/but only 
soot emits, /and to the barren earth 
that can wean no more/for Ше» 
energy Mostly unskilled and ilh- 
terate, few, if any, have the strength 
or means to mount by themselves 
even a few rungs higher on the 
income / consumption ladder 


What help can they expect from 
State policies? Dandekar and 


Rath, taking into account past 
trends in the growth of national 
income, predicted towards the end 
of the sixties, that by 1980-81 one 
could expect only a marginal in- 


crease in the consumption, level of * 
the bottom 40% of the rurel popu-: 


lation, while the bottom 40% of the 
urban would ш fact face a decline, 
nor would merely a higher rate of 
growth of the economy, without any 
measures at reducing inequalities, 
be of special help 


Even if the economy were to 
achieve the planned rate of growth 
ot 62% per annum by 1980-81 
(relative to the trend rate of 3%), 
it would still take twelve more 
years for the second lowest decile 
of rural poor to secure the nation- 
ally desirable minimum (D&R) 
This would be the most optimistic 
position Assuming a more realistic 
rate, they predicted ıt would take 
over thirty-five years to be in 
the above position Meanwhile, the 
consumption of the top 40% of 
both the rural and urban popula- 
поп would have increased by over 
two and a half times 


T. government's attempts 10 
date, at implementing policies calling 
for a redistribution of income and 
wealth, have been half-hearted and 
largely unsuccessful An obvious 
example 1s the enforcement of land 
legislation laws Ceilings set on pri- 
vate ownership yielded by 1970 
only about 24 million acres of 
surplus land for redistribution This 
low figure may be traced to the 
loopholes for evasion which the law 
provided, which made it possible to 
obtain _exemption or retain land 
under the names of close relatives 
Even of the land made available, 
only about half has been actually 
redistributed, most of which is of 
poor quality An alternative to 
redistributing land to single indi- 
viduals could have been to give it 
to groups of people under joint 
ownership, all of whom could have 
worked ıt communally and shared 
the produce In this way invest- 
ments beyond the financial reach 
of one individual would have been 
possible through collective owner- 
ship 

Other government measures such 
as public investment in irrigation 


“, 
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works appear to have largely bene- 
fited the well-to-do who can exert 
their influence in the distribution, 
for example, of canal water. The 
more recent measures of providing 
Small . Farmer Development 
Agencies (SFDA) and Agencies for 
Marginal Farmers and Agricultural 
Labourers (MFAL) are also open 
to a variety of malpractices which 
prevent them from serving those for 
whom they are set up More con- 
ventional policies such as tax levies 
are. of course, notoriously subject 
to evasion 


I; the draft fifth plan, provision 
of a subsistence minimum (defined 
as Rs 20 per capita per month at 
1960-61 prices) has been explicitly 
stated as a basic plan objective It 
is also recognized that dependence 
on a higher rate of growth alone 
cannot achieve this and a redistribu- 
tion of income and consumption 1s 
called for However, no major 
redistribution of income and wealth 
is envisaged Conventional means 
such as land reforms and taxation 
twith some reference to agricultural 
taxation) have been mentioned but, 
as already indicated, these have 
been largely ineffective іп the past 
Primary emphasis in the plan has 
been laid on indirect means such as 
increase ın employment; much of 
which is to Бе generated Бу 
schemes such as SFDA and MFAL 
which agam have had httle success 
to date E 


An indirect and fairly effective 
means of redistributing income by 
generating employment would be to 
promote labour-intensive techno- 
logy, particularly in agriculture 
The fifth plan document refers to 
the use of selective mechanization 
but little 1s said on how it will be 
promoted Іп fact, if the present 
policy of easy credit for the pur- 
chase of tractors and the under- 
pricing of capital and foreign ex- 
change continues, labour-displacing 
mechanization already underway, 
will gain momentum Finally, the 
plan document envisages restrain- 
ing investment in luxury goods in- 
dustries through its licencing policy 
and curbing the "Consumption of 
these items by the mch How it 
expects to reduce luxury consump- 
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ton without a massive wealth and 
income redistribution, 1s obscure 


On the whole, vagueness shrouds 
the methods by which a reduction 
in 1ncome and consumption inequa- 
Utes will be brought about This 
makes the whole scheme strong in 
rhetoric, weak ın substance If past 
experience ıs an indication for the 
future, it does not appear likely 
that poverty will hold more than an 
academic interest for the policy- 
makers .In fact, given the realities 
of the present political scene, this 
18 not so surprising Kulak elements 
dominate the rural Jandscape, big 
business organizations, the urban A 
political set-up which draws upon 
these very elements for its strength 
would be cutting its own lifeline if 
it were to implement strategies 
that could give the paper claims 
tangible form 


Ironically, though, the draft fifth 
plan recognizes that 'the existence 
of poverty holds a potential threat 
to the unity, integrity and independ- 
ence of the country’ Put in less 
diplomatic language, it holds a 
threat to the present political set- 
up ‘We’ve endured enough, no 
more endurance now No more 
reasoning now, unreason helps a 
lot ” (Dalit Literature) \ 


Те situation becomes even more 
explosive when economic discri- 
minaton overlaps with caste discri- 
munation, as и does to а significant 
extent іп India. Many of those 
below the poverty line, the land- 
less Jabourers, who have been push- 
ed to the periphery of economic 
existence, are also those who are 
peripheral to the social structure 
Called “Нагјапѕ by Gandhi, ‘Nav- 
Bouddhas’ bý Ambedkar, ‘Schedul- 
ed Castes’ by the British and the 
present government, they continue 
to be what new names cannot hide 
—outcastes 


The spatial isolation forced on 
them by caste Hindus did not save 
them from being exploited by the 
latter for their own needs Crema- 
tion of the dead, performance of 
menial cleaning services іп the 
village, removal of dead animal 
carcasses—these were tasks which 
traditionally became their respon- 


sibility In return, they sometimes 
obtained subsistence requirements 
of food and clothing More often, 
they were called upon to provide 
*begar' or forced labour, for which 
no immediate compensation was 
paid 


О, centuries, this economic and 
social degradation. produced a psy- 
chologically castrated individual 
What died within the untouchable 
was more than an ability to express 
indignation—it was the ability even 
to feel any The roots of pessimism 
went deep ‘Destiny -wiling the 
torm may change or not/even then 
poverty itself 15 my own independ- 
ent piece of land’ 


Mahatma Gandhrs. solution to 
ther problem was conservative, 
stemming from a strong belief in 
the Varnasharama Dharma—the 
four fold division of society m 
which untouchability had no place 
He advocated the absorption of the 
untouchables ш the Hindu fold 
without a change in their tradition- 
al.occupations This meant that a 
scavenger would remain a scaven- 
ger, even though for Gandhi he had 
the same status as a Brahmin This 
required for 18 success, a change 
of heart among the caste Hindus— 
a solution too “idealistic to be 
practical. 


N 


Ambedkar, on the other hand, 
sought the annihilation of the caste 
system itself ^ Rejecting Hinduism 
he led a large section of the un- 
touchable community to embrace 
Buddhism, these constitute the pre- 
sent  Nav-Bouddhas His pro- 
grammes for change emphasized 
the modern, not the traditional 
methods of integratron based on 
education and the exercise of legal 
and political rights 

Induced to a large extent by 
Ambedkar's campaigns, legal mea- 
sures were taken by the govern- 
ment The Untouchability 
(offences) Act was passed to ren- 
der untouchability an offence and 
a Policy-of Protective Discrimuna- 
tion was outlined to provide the 
community with secular advant- 
ages These took the form of 
reservations of seats in the legis- 
lature, scholarship support for 


education and quotas in govern- 
ment jobs | However, progress 
through government legislation has 
been discouraging Of the 65 mt- 
Поп untouchables in 1961, only 
103% were literate relative to the 
national figure of 2496. The gap 
widened at higher levels of 
education 


ED cosas in the educational 
sphere have carried over to that of 
employment. Two-thirds of the 
scheduled castes hold menial jobs 
In cities as peons and attendants, 
other are largely clerks А few 
ministers, occasional politicians and 
a sprinkling of class I officers do 
not constitute ‘change? А study 
found that recruitment in employ- 
ment agencies often fell short of 
reserved capacity by half, due to 
‘lack of qualified candidates’ Yet, 
the failure to qualify lay not in 
written examinations but in the 
oral personality tests It was evid- 
enf that they were still suffering 
from the very class differentials 
which reserved seats were intended 
to overcome The image of a 
'Harjan ав {һе incompetent 
worker whose job depends on gov- 
ernment ‘charity’ 15 hard to bypass 
Socially too the public continues to 
discrimmate—á4án the use of restau- 
rants and hotels, of wells and 
other water facilities, in the servi- 
ces of barbers and dhobis 


The impersonality of an urban 
setting may help the untouchable 
to efface his identity for a while 
by adopting new names, by prac- 


üisig а new religion, cutting 
daily contact with community 
members But, ultimately, the 


chains of centuries catch the light 
wiien there are marriages, cere- 
monies, death; when their child- 
ren have ther names posted on 
School notice boards as recipients 
of scheduled caste scholarships, 
when they are asked the inevitable 
question ‘what community do you 
belong to?’ The reaction 15 strong 
and predictable, ‘Buddhist-Mahar- 
Untouchable, keep away ’ 


Yet, there аге changes—not 
mduced by external agents nor 
the result of government legislation, 
but through forces erminating 
within themselves The ritualistic- 
ally impure untouchable had over 


time become functionally indis- 
pensable. Today, when he refuses 
to pick up a carcass from the 
streets or work on the landlord’s 
fields he ıs humiliated, beaten, 
burned Behind these inhuman 
atrocities that the newspapers high- 
light lies the untouchable's first 
challenge to age-old traditional 
relationships After centuries he 
has also found a voice through the 
writings of some of his educated 
brothers—the Dalit panthers Many 
of them are Nav-Bouddhas belong- 
ing to the Mahar community to 
wluch Ambedkar attempted to res- 
tore its self-respect through 
religious conversion 7” 


The climb is long and difficult 
What the untouchables have to des- 
troy 1s the very base of violence— 
the deep-seated belief among their 
oppressors of the legitimacy of the 
caste system and the power which 
helps them translate this belief into 
action 


не both class and 
caste boundaries, pervading all 
levels of the social structure, lurks 
the third major form of explosta- 
tion in Indian society—sexual Its 
roots go deep both in time and in 
people's psychological make-up It 
manifests itself in a variety of ways 
trom the crudest to the most subtle 
and sophisticated In its simplest 
form, in an economically poor 
household, the female child plays 
very much the role that the un- 
touchable plays in Hindu society— 
functional but peripheral 


From birth she bears a burden 
over and above that borne by her 
socio-economic class in general At 
infancy it 1s a question of survival 
in the face of male-female nutri- 
tional disparities, and through 
childhood to girlhood that of being 
a transitional member of the house- 
hold who pays her keep by helping 
with household chores and looking 
after younger children, before she 
IS 'given away' in marriage to a 


neighbouring village Нёге she 
faces once more^the challenge 
of survival Anaemic and over- 


worked, she bears children, cooks 
and helps in the fields 


In a more economically well-off 
rural family, while the women's 


physical burden might lessen, that 
of psychological degradation ın- 
creases. She does not work in the 
fields, perhaps she even has help 
with her household tasks, but she 
ıs smothered on the other hand, 


with taboos, rituals and seclusion 7% 


As her economic functionality 
decreases, her role becomes more 
nearly a sexual one 


These are static images that have 
been etched and reinforced over 
generations Perhaps today the 
school bell rings for some girls of 
eight or ten where earlier only their 
brothers were summoned, but this 
1s limited both to а few rural 
households and to pre-puberty age 
groups Literacy among women in 
rural India even as defined by the 
census, has improved but margin- 
ally, reaching only 13% by 1971 
compared to 34% for the men Of 


“them, only a small number, in all 


probability, would come up to a 
‘functional’ level In any case, this 
does not alter in any way the 
course of their later life nor does 
it save them from the secluded 
existence within four walls 


If examples of change in the 
condition of women are to be 
cited, one must draw largely from 
the urban middle class sample The 
college going teenager, the profes- 
sional secretary, the woman exe- 
cutive are all observable realities. 
Even so, the change is marginal 
and the male-female disparities are 
apparent at all levels of education 
and employment Fifty-nine per 
cent of all girls today are enrolled 
i] primary school relative to 96% 
of all boys—a ratio of 61 to 100. 
This 15 a definite improvement 
from the 1960-61 ratio of 46 to 100, 
but the differences are still large 
and widen at higher educational 
levels Араш, while the percentage 
of women students enrolled in uni- 
versities and colleges to all univer- 
sity students has increased from 
И in 1950-51 to 16 in 1960-61 and 
22 m 1970-71, this still constitutes 
a ratio of only one girl to four 
boys 


Besides, education for the majo- 
rity of girls does not open up 
wider avenues ‘Marriages are still 
arranged for them, dowries are still 
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demanded, home, husband and 
children still constitute the boun- 
daries of their physical and, mental 
existence Such a household would 
in all probability not experience 
the occasion of a drunk husband 


e beating dus wife, but violence need 
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not be physical Constant snubbing 
in public, belittlmg of any ideas 
that she might seek to express, are 
subtler but equally effective forms 
of subjugation. 


The tragedy 1s complete when 
the woman herself loses her sense 
of identity and accepts the image 
that 1s projected of her by a male 
dominant culture, namely, that of 
ап empty-headed sex symbol Ex- 
posed to a partially westernized 
urban culture she conforms to its 
mode of dress and mannerisms 
without imbibing the values of self- 
dependence that go with ıt Seem- 
ingly, this is of her own volition 
In reality it 1s the result of a con- 
ditioning since childhood The 
parent, who thirty years ago would 
have openly proclaimed that edu- 
cation 1s wasted on the girl, might 
today say of his grandchild, ‘Edu- 
cate her, she can then be married 
in a wealthier household’ The 
jobs have not changed, only the 
qualifications are different! 


a soot among those with 
degrees 15 limited to a minority of 
the urban women Work 1s sought 
more out of economic necessity 
arising from rising costs of living, 
than for intellectual satisfaction. 
Employment does not relieve them 
from traditional house-chore res- 
ponsibilities which few (even the 
so-called ‘modern’ husbands) would 
share Also, given the largely 
non-job-oriented nature of the edu- 
cational qualifications of ‘most, not 
many can find jobs which are 
highly paid or intellectually stimu- 
lating 


Sixty-two per cent of employed 
women earn less than Rs 500 per 
month, only 50 % of the men fall 
in this pay scale The majority 
are working as teachers (76%) 
mainly in primary schools, or as 
nurses, typists, clerks and air hos- 
tesses Engineering, medicine, law 
—the high status occupations con- 
tinue to be largely male preserves 


Women professionals are still 
statistical rarities, forming a small 
privileged coterte. 


Statements claiming that the 
position of women has improved 
since independence are often sub- 
stantiated by citing the example of 
a woman Prime Muster, or by 
naming a few women lawyers, busi- 
ness managers; doctors In the 
face of the vast majority who failed 
to qualify, however, such statements 
sound as bizarre as would the claim 
that the economic welfare of 
Indians has improved because the 
top ten per cent have got richer! 


|| 

| retrospect, the position of the 
economically, socially, psychologi- 
cally downtrodden m India, ap- 
pears to have improved little, if at 
all, since we claimed independence 
as a nation Meanwhile, the stag- 
nation has resulted in a growing 
disillusionment with the conven- 
tional economic and political in- 
struments of change The only 
encouraging aspect of the situation 
15 that this very disillusionment 15 
at last serving to sprout the dor- 
mant seeds of self-activation 


It ıs increasingly obvious that 
change is possible, obvious to the 
small farmer who knows he can 
reap as golden a harvest as his rich 
neighbour through investment in 
improved farming practices, provid- 
ed he has the necessary finances, 
obvious too to the Haryan labou- 
rer that there 1s nothing sanctimo- 
nious about the traditions which 
reduced him to a human bullock, 
less obvious but nevertheless the 
beginnings of a realisation by 
women that the superiority men 
enjoy in the intellectual sphere of 
human activity 1s not genetically 
but socially determmed It 1s 
equally evident that this change 
will not come about through depen- 
dence on detached external agents, 
rather through organisation and 
positive action by those who are 
the immediate sufferers, 


But the first shoots of rebellion 
are tender, the power structures 
they wish to corrode—massive, 
multi-tiered and immovable Тһе 
roots must spread deep under- 
ground before the surface can be 
shaken 
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The problem 


Inflation, or call it by whatever name you wish, is not easily 
comprehended or dissected. Indeed, the experts find the task 
somewhat formidable as can be seen from the state of the world 
economy today. Too many factors are at play, and no single 
authority has command over them. Politically, and particularly in 
our conditions where the built-in economic shock absorbers are few 
and far between, it is imperative to control inflation. Or else the 
fabric of tentative democratic functioning can collapse before we 
even mount a holding operation. In the pages that follow, the 
economic scene is sketched in considerable detail and from various 


viewpoints. Palliatives are also presented. No one can really be 
sure of what will follow the temporary success achieved in curbing 
the recent phenomenal rise in prices. After all, national psychology 
is an elusive element with a vital bearing on economic trends such 
as inflation. We continue to hope that among the instruments we 
possess, there is a weapon which will cope with the challenge. 
Whatever the validity of this faith, there would be general agreement 
on the wisdom of introducing structural changes in our economy 
which reduce the impact of inflation and restore the psychological 
confidence so essential to any set of corrective policies. 
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THE ignorant groan: when shall 
we get out of this inflation The 
mtelligent ask: how shall we get 
out of this mflation The clever 
calculate: what shall we get out of 
this inflation 


Inflation, let us face 1t, does not 
hurt every one. One man's expen- 


diture 1s another man's income. 
Most incomes are derived from 
selling something People sell what 
they produce for a profit, or their 
tume and effort for wages or a 
salary, or the use of their property 
or capital for rent or interest As 
prices rise, incomes rise. If all prices 


and all incomes went up av, the í 


same time and ın the same ргорог- 
tion, inflation would be a рашіез{ 
gainless affair But that ıs not what 
happens Some prices and some 
incomes soar Others make belated 
spurts The rest stagnate In con- 
sequence, а few make milhons, 
while millions get impoverished 


As a rule, the strong and the 
unscrupulous score at the expense of 
the weak and the honest The big 
producer, in industry and agricul- 
ture alike, gams more than the 
small producer The trader and 
the speculator fare better than the 
producer 
cealed, mse faster than wages In 
some sectors, where trade unions 
are strong, wages escalate In 
others, in small establishments and 
in agriculture, for teachers апа 
domestic servants, money incomes 
stagnate and real incomes decline 
The worst hit are those with fixed 
incomes and those who live on 
their past savings, such as pension- 
ers and widows. The things they 
can afford to buy shrink steadily. 


To think of inflation only m 
terms of the rise in the price index 
15 to ignore its mter-sectoral ramı- 
fications within the economy The 
musleading metaphors that аге 
often used—holding the price line, 
stabilizing the price level—create 
the impression that prices are 
goug up more or less uniformly. 
The real problem ıs that they are 
not Prices and with them 1ncomes 
are changing relatively to each 
other А bird's eye view, looking 
at supply and demand in the aggre- 
gate and price changes as averages, 
tends to ignore all this The 
worm’s eye view 18 different and 
should not be ignored 


Е or a long time economists 
believed that inflation was simply 
the result of an upsurge in aggre- 
gate demand due to an increase in 
money supply, that ıt was a purely 
monetary phenomenon This was 
based on the experience of some 
European countries durng and 
after World War I when, lacking 
the capacity and the courage to tax,” 
their governments took to printing 
more and more currency notes of 
higher and still higher denomina- 


Profits, declared or con- > 


tons until their currency lost all 
value and collapsed. 


Ever since, there have been 
monetarsts who? ташап that in 
fiscal and monetary policies lie 
both the cause and the cure of 
inflation An increase in aggregate 
demand, they argue, comes through 
monetary expansion Higher taxa- 
tion and a tighter credit. policy, 
because a lot of consumption ex- 
penditure depends on bank financ- 
ing through hire purchase and 
other similar devices, can stop in- 
flation The unstated assumption, 
possibly valid in prosperous indus- 
trialised countries, 1s that the stream 
of supply 15 not likely to shrink, 
The monetary approach also fits in 
with the social philosophy in coun- 
tries which believe in non-mterfer- 
ence in the internal working of the 
economy, shun controls and leave 
profits, wages and other incomes to 
hnd their own levels 


Tice have been significant 
changes іп the thmking on the sub- 
ject after World War П In 1965 
the Penguin Encyclopedia stated 
that ‘the problem of unemploy- 
ment, the great defect of the 
capitalist system in the inter-war 
years, has largely been solved, but 
in its place is the problem of con- 
tnuously rising prices’ for which 
‘there 1s no peace time parallel 

Attempts to correct this simply by 
reducmg the amount of money in 
the economy or reducmg purchas- 
ing power by taxation have not 
been successful The most potent 
cause of inflation 1s now considered 
to le in a rie in manufacturer's 
prices and costs, and the main force 
behind it 1s seen in the tendency 
for wage increase to exceed com- 
mensurate rises 1n. production ' 


Thus, ın addition to the earlier 
demand-pull-theory of inflation, 
the cost-push theory came to be 
accepted In the recent past wes- 
tern industrial countries have been 
afflicted by a far more severe phase 
of inflation than they have ever 
known before Two digit inflation 
has been widespread ^ Different 
remedies are being adopted by 
different countries Even with 
countries, different economists take 
different views Even controls 
have been tred in the US.A 
under a Republican President An 


increase ш the level of unemploy- 
ment to ensure price stability has 
also been canvassed. And now, 
presumably as a result of the 


“various anti-inflationary measures, 


there 1s a new anxiety: the fear 
of a recession or a,slump far worse 
than the world had faced in the 
Gredt Depression of the thirties 


И БЯ for a moment to socialist 
countries like the Soviet Union, we 
see»a different pattern Both ın- 
comes and prices bemg socially 
administered there are no autono- 
mous changes m prices when there 
is an imbalance between supply 
and demand Shortages resulted 
not in high prices but in long 
queues In general, the prices of 
the basic essentials of life ,were 
kept stable at relatively low levels, 
even if this meant subsidisation, 
whie a wide range of products 
were deliberately priced high to 
provide resources to the exchequer 
In 1965, Kosygin in his report to 
the CPSU Central Committee 
signalled a number of far reaching 
changes to improve industrial man- 


agement “Тһе necessary balance’ 
he emphasized ‘between the 
quantity of consumer goods 


manufactured and the population’s 
purchasing power must be guaran- 
teed in the national economy’ 


Further, through the mechanism 
of international trade, the Soviet 
Union took full advantage of its 
massive export capability to aug- 
ment the domestic availability of 
consumer goods by importing mul- 
lons of tons of foodgrains from 
the US as well as things like cloth 
and shoes from developing coun- 
tries like India Today, ш a world 
ridden by inflation, price stability 
in the Soviet Union 1s being viewed 
with a measure of envy and admi- 
ration by unpreyudiced observers. 
even though the number of cars 
per thousand of population is far 
lower іп the Soviet Union than ш 
the western countries 


А wholly different approach 
towards inflation 1s to be found in 
Brazil Instead of taking measures 
to curb it, which might slow down 
growth, Brazil has decided to live 
with inflaton As prices rise a 
number of automatic adjustments 
are made in wages, salaries and 
other types of income The best 
protected are those who save Ве- 
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turn on capital, whether in tbe 
shape of interest or in any otber 
form, 1s raised as the price index 
moves up, usually at a much faster 
pace than we in India have ever 
experienced Ав a result, mflation 
does mot erodeesavings and a high 
rate of growth from year to year 
15 ensured The major drawback 
in the system appears to be an 
obvious widening of income dis- 
parities and growing contrasts 
between the rich and the poor 
Apparently in the prevailing atmos- 
phere of growing prosperity this 1s 
well tolerated 


While we can certainly draw 
some lessons from the experience 
of other countries, we cannot follow 
their example The pot-belliedness 
of the under-nourished needs a 
very different diet from the bloated 
stomachs of the over-fed. 


In evolving a strategy agaist 
inflation in India, we must treat it 
as a basically indigenous product 
We have to remember the periodic 
shortages due to the failure of mon- 
soons, the constraint of resources, 
internal and external, the wide ш- 
come disparities between the rich 
and poor—all of which lead to 
price rises—and to devise a policy 
which takes due account of our 
handicaps and our hopes 


P erhaps the most umportant 
feature which distinguishes Ше 
Indian economy from the develop- 
ed economies of the West is a 
chronic tendency for demand to 
outstrip supply regardless of mone- 
tary factors. In the great deal that 
has been said and written in the 
recent past about inflation 1n India, 
deficit financing and credit expan- 
sion through the banking system 
have been identified as its main 
causes Unquestionably, monetary 
expansion has contributed to the 
price rise But one should not 
under-estimate or under-play the 
non-monetary forces 


Our population is increasing at 
a rapid rate Whether they have 
any money income of their own or 
not, the very fact that each month 
the number of livmg Indians in- 
creases by over a milion means 
that they do eat, not adequately 
but enough to keep alive, and make 
some other demands on the na- 


tional output Unless, therefore, 
there 1s an increase іп production, 
prices, specially of foodgrains, must 
go up Unfortunately, on the sup- 
ply side foodgrains output 1s 
vulnerable to the vagaries of the 
monsoon and certain other factors 
The output instead of gomg up 
from year to year sometimes regis- 
ters a decline The shortage gets 
accentuated by expectations of a 
price rise making the producer, the 
distrrbutor and the consumer alike 
start hoarding The resultant price 
merease 1s far greater than the 
actual shortfall would seem to 
justify. 


No does the process stop there 
Nearly 60 per cent of the total 
household consumption 1s compris- 
ed of agricultural products and 
manufactures based on them An 
increase ın agricultural prices affects 
the cost of living іп a major way, 
creating demands for higher dear- 
ness allowance which in turn lead 
to lugher costs for industrial pro- 
ducts To the extent that govern- 
ment spends on drought relief 
operations or on higher dearness 
allowance for government servants, 
a larger budgetary deficit follows. 
Monetary expansion, often to no 
small extent, 1s the result and not 
the cause of a price rise 


Indeed, if we look carefully at 
the figures of changes in prices, 
production and money supply since 
the sixties, we find that the price 
index is more sensitive to varia- 
tions ш output, specially agricul- 
tural output, than to changes in 
money supply When following 
the Chinese attack, defence ex- 
penditure was stepped up, prices 
rose by about 30 per cent m four 
years, 1962-63 and 1965-66 But 
the rate of price increase acce- 
lerated ргеайу—16 per cent іп 
1966-67 and 11 рег cent іп 
1967-68—despite a cut back ш 
goverhment investment in 1965-66, 
because of the sharp decline in 
foodgrains production in 1965-66 
and 1966-67 In 1970-71 and in 
1971-72, when money supply grew 
at a little over 12 per cent per 
annum—well above the rate m the 
mid-sixties—the average price ın- 
crease, with good harvests, was less 
than 5 per cent per annum There- 
after, food production actually be- 
gan to decline from year to year 


with the flare up in prices that we 
a been experiencing 


With our population increase, 
we have to keep moving pretty 
fast even to remain where we are. 
To achieve any real progress the 
pace of growth must be accelerat- 
ed However, development itself, 
even while it augments the stream 
of supply, generates (8 own new 
demands Between investment and 
production there is a time lag 
during which those working on the 
project- spend (ћеш wages and 
salaries on what they need Even 
after production 1s established, the 
product may or may not be some- 
thing which those working in the 
project would buy. 


When a macro view 1s taken and 
a balance between total demand 
and total supply 15 sought, it 
appears -that so long as the invest- 
ment is matched by savings there 
would be no inflationary pressures 
The tacit assumption is that the 
reduction in demand, because some 
sections of the community are 
saving, will offset the increase in 
demand from those working on the 
project and, further, that one pro- 
duction has started, the increase in 
supply will neutralise the increase 
in demand. 


T ns lne of conventional eco- 
nomic teasonmg 15 based on 
assumptions which are reasonably 
true for developed countries but 
not quite valid іп India In most 
developed countries inconie dis- 
parities are not so wide and the 
patterns of consumption between 
the high income and low income 
groups not so different as they are 
in this country In Indian condi- 
tions, those who save rarely do so 
by reducing their expenditure on 
basic necessities like food, clothing 
and shelter and it is precisely for 
these things that new demand 1s 
generated in the course of invest- 
ment Further, if the product 15 
such that it caters to the needs of 
the upper income groups, 1t would 
be faulty logic 1n Indian conditions 
to conclude that while only the 
demand of the rich is met by the 
new production, somehow the old 
production will start catering to the 
needs of the workers 


To say that іп India growth 1s 
essential for price stability 1s true 


as a first approximation To be 
more precise, one must lay as 
much emphasis on the content o 
growth, the products that contri? 
bute io it and not merely look 
at the rate of growth as an average 
Unless a lugh proportion of the 
new production consists of the 
basic necessities of life—the kind 
of things that the wage earner 
buys, the so-called wage goods— 
prices can rise despite growth and 
despite reasonable monetary disci- 
pline We must recognise that the 
rich and the* poor in this country 
do not, except in a literal sense, 
live in the same world What is 
more, the growth process seems to 
have widened rather than narrow- 
ed the gap between them 


Attempts are bemg made to alter 
this trend Ви to the extent that 
we succeed in making larger trans- 
fers of income from the rich to 
the poor, there will be a fresh ım- 
petus to the price increase of basic 
essentials unless their production is 
also stepped up Redistribution by 
itself can raise money wages but 
not real wages For the latter and 
for price stability a substantial ш- 
crease from year to year in the 
production of wage goods and espe- 
cially foodgrains 1s essential 


T. say this 1s not to suggest 
that we must concentrate on agri- 
culture agaist industry or on con- 
sumer goods against heavy industry 
To raise agricultural production 
itself industry has a major contri- 
bution to make in providing fert- 
lizers as well as the pumps and 
the power to energise them, so that 
our dependence on the monsoons 
for irrigation 1s reduced The end- 
product of heavy industry 1s the 
same as of light industry—some- 
thng which the consumer wants. 
Heavy industry delivers more of it 
but over a longer period of time 
than light industry 


The concern of national policy 1s 
not only with today and tomorrow 
but with the years and decades to 
come The choice is not between 
having either heavy imdustry or 
consumer goods industry but of an 
appropriate ordering of investment 
purities so that whatever is re- 
garded as the minimum needs for 
current consumption 15 taken care 
of in the first instance Priorities 
have therefore to be determined 


in the literal sense of deciding 
what comes prior or earlier in time, 
taking into account the availability 
of wage goods in relation to the 
demands generated by investment 


In fact, the need for a specific 
choice 1s much more pronounced 
between wage goods and the con- 
sumer goods that cater to the upper 
Income groups A very high pro- 
portion of investment in the pri- 
vate sector with а substantial 
foreign exchange content has gone 
into what m Indian conditions 
must be called luxuries When 
speaking of luxuries we are apt 
to think of items like aircondition- 
ers and refrigerators alone But 
even in thmgs like clothmg and, 
housing, the same trend 15 m evr 
dence While there 15 a shortage 
of ordinary cloth, of dhotis and 
saris, there 1s plenty of the most 
fancy suitings with synthetic fibres 
to which massive ddvertising bears 
witness The construction of 
modest dwellings has been tardy, 
while luxury construction has gone 
on apace 


This 1s not a plea for austerity 
for the sake of austerity, Let those 
who can afford them have many 
servants in their house, expensive 
paintings on their walls, beautiful 
carpets on their floors, richly em- 


broidered shawls and saris for 
their wives But when their con- 
sumption needs divert — scarce 


capital and borrowed foreign ex- 
change from catering to the basic 
needs of those less affluent, a curb 
is clearly called for Austerity may 
not be a virtue, but it 15, ш some 
ways, a necessity 


Left to itself private investment 
goes to cater to the needs of the 
upper income groups, tantalising 
them with products they come 
across in their foreign travels It 
15 the role of fiscal and monetary 
policies and of controls to ensure 
that private mvestment caters to 
the needs of the poor and goes to 
priority sectors, ensuring price stab- 
uity with growth 


Hac stressed the importance 
of stepping up the supply, special- 
ly of the basic needs of the people, 
let us turn to a discussion of de- 
mand What converts a desire into 
a demand 15 money It ıs with 
money that wishes become horses 


and beggars can be riders. Since 
an increase іп money can only be 
caused by the government—through 
deficit budgets—or the Reserve 
Bank, which issues currency 
notes—through expansion of Bank 
credit—an increase 1n total demand 
15 generally attributéd to fiscal and 
monetary policies To a lesser ex- 
tent it can also take place if peo- 
ple start spending more and 
saving less—as they usually do 
when in an inflationary spell they 
see the purchasing power of their 
savings go down and the price of 
their possessions go up. 


U ndouvteaiy, monetary expan 
sion has been proceeding at a very 
high rate ın recent years Its ım- 
pact on prices was dulled and 
largely neutralised by the excellent 
crops at the begmning of this de- 
cade, but has been greatly aggra- 
vated by two bad agricultural years 
and the slowing down of industrial 
growth Merely to say that deficit 
financing needs to be drastically 
curtailed 1s to remain in the realm 
of platitudes Some hard and diffi- 
cult decisions have to be taken be- 
fore the pious prescription can be 
transformed imto practical policy 


To reduce deficit financing we 
must either have more taxation or 
less expenditure The fourth plan 
targets of additional resource 
mobilisation were fulfilled Even 
in 1974-75 the mobilisation of 
additional resources has been com- 
mendable The main avenues of 
additional resource are. adequate 
taxation of agricultural incomes and 
measures to check tax avoidance 
and evasion Much greater re- 
lance has to be placed on the 
higher revenues that would accrue 
from the existing rates of taxa- 
tion, if the economy starts moving 
forward again and if production, 
employment and profits begin to 
tise Changes in the- tax structure 
directed towards this end will in- 
crease resources 


If despite adequate tax effort in 
keeping with fourth plan targets 
there has been so much increase in 
deficit spending by government— 
over Rs 500 ciores in 1970-71 and 
averaging more than Rs 1,000 
crores a year in the following three 
years—the reasons clearly lie out- 
Side the plan The influx of re- 
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fugees from Bangla Desh and the 
subsequent confüct inevitably ied 
to tremendous increases in public 
expenditure After this phase was 
over, the need for higher outlays 
on defence persisted Expenditure 
on drotight relief has also run at 
unprecédented “levels And with 
inflation, dearness allowance to gov- 
ernment servants has made major 
inroads into the resources of the 
State and Central governments 


As a result, and this 1s the real- 
ly disquieting feature about budget- 
ary deficits in recent years, a very 
much higher and rising proportion 
^t the budgetary appropriations go 
to finance not investment but con- 
sumption 


Moe than one third of the 
investible resources of the commu- 
mty accrue то the public sector. 
The effoit to reduce budgetary de- 
ісі must recognise the importance 
ot reviving investment and concen- 
trate on cuts in consumpt.on ex- 
penditure To fight mflation, what 
is cut is as important as how much 
з cut 


Of course, ш an inflationary 
situation, priority in the matter of 
investment must be given to pro- 
jects with a short period of gesta- 
tion Emphasis 15 rightly laid on 
fuller utilisation of installed capa- 
city What 1s not often recognised 
is that even this calls for fresh 
investment As the Reserve Bank's 
report on currency and finance 
pertinently points out, in the majo- 
rity of the engmeermg industries 
utilisation levels would improve 
only if their user industries have 
higher production and investment. 
One cannot and should not take 
too seriously those who cry wolf 
and speak of a recession the mo- 
ment the seller's market shows any 
signs of weakenmg А lack of 
orders leading to idle capacity in 
capital goods industries 1s quite 
another thing So ıs under-utilisa- 
tion of capacity which is the result 
of imadequacy of infra-structural 
support—shortage of power, trans- 
port and the like—which can only 
be made good by additional invest- 
ment t 


Finally, there is the poit that 
production below capacity 1s often 
the result of inadequacy of conti- 


+ 
nung investment in the plan itself 
The traditional pattern of treating 
the creation of new capacity as plan 
expenditure, while the investment 
needed to maintam the installed 


capacity at the peak level of per-* 


formance is treated as non-plan ex- 
penditure, whatever the theoretical 
arguments in support of it, m 
practice does a lot of harm This 
15 particularly true ш the area of 
responsibility of the States and 15 
not confined to the mdustrial sec- 
tor alone 


Thus, State governments often 
have money to set up new power 
plants, to build new roads and to 
add to the number ot hospitals, 
schools, colleges and even universi- 
ties But existing power plants 
suffer breakdowüs tor lack of mam- 
tenance Old roads deteriorate 
Educational buildings constructed 
in previous plans cannot be repair- 
ed And existing hospitals do not 
have enough medicines 


"There has been some attempt in 
recent months to evolve a more 
rational policy regarding central 
assistance to States іп dealing with 
droughts and other natural calami- 
ties A much more important area, 
and also a more controversial one, 
on which there 1s need for a na- 
tional consensus is the grant of 
dearness allowance to offset price 
rise 


The price of a product may go 
up due to its shortage or because 
its cost bas gone up or because of 
fiscal measures such as excise 
duties There seems to be no case 
for any compensation to any class 
of people to protect them fron 
fiscal measures An excise on shoes 
or tobacco or vanaspati 1s meant to 
tax those who use them To try 
to subsidise them to offset the tax 
burden makes no sense. On the 
other hand, where the price in- 
crease, ер, in foodgramms, 15 direct- 
ed towards maximisation of food 
production or due to higher costs, 
necessary adjustments im income 
levels up to a point would be justi- 
fied Where,» however, as in cur- 
rent experience, most price increases 
are the result of shortage, the 
problem needs fresh thinking 


It 1s a matter of simple arith- 
metic that the community as a 
whole cannot consume more than 


is available If, to compensate for 
a price rise which 1s due to а short- 
јео, industrial labour and govern- 

ent servants receive а higher 
dearness allowance and thus are 
able to consume as much as before, 
others with similar or lower in- 
comes who do not receive such 
allowances suffer a disproportiona- 
tely large cut m their consumption 
At the same time, the price of the 
product goes stil higher Іп а 
situation of shortage there are only 
two sensible courses open Ether 
arrangements should be made to 
ration the supplies equitably and 
at controlled prices or to try through 
fiscal devices to collar as high a 
proportion of the extra profits 
which producers and traders make. 


nere remains the problem of 
the wage earner who may legitima- 
tely ask that if he has to cut his 
consumption why should he not in 
consequence have higher savings 
rather than suffer an unmerited de- 
cline in his real income А strong 
case in equity can therefore be 
made out for the payment of a 
compensatory allowance which 1s 
not available for current expendi- 
ture but 15 an accretion to his 
Savings. 


Curbs on monetary expansion 
through the banking system are as 
essential as a reduction 1n budget- 
ary deficits And there is the same 
need for selectivity. The Reserve 
Bank of India. unlike some of the 
parallel 1nstitutions 1n the West, can 
not be neutral between the purposes 
and clients to whom banks lend 
money and to confine its attention 
to the cost and volume of borrow- 
ing alone Within the framework of 
a tight monetary policy, banks 
have to pay special attention to 
those high priority needs for which 
they have been the main source of 
finance such as exports, road trans- 
port and certain agricultural opera- 
tions 


Like the exchequer, banks must 
also make intensive efforts to 
mobilise additional savings Care 
has to be taken to ensure that 
measures to attract savings do not 
merely mean a diversion from 
other forms of savings A certam 
balance thas to be maintained bet- 
ween interest rates in banks and 
the return on investment in pro- 


vident funds, ш the Оа Trust, in 
life insurance policies and in equity 
shares, taking пио account the per, 
iod of waiting, the risks and the 
uncertainties 11 each 


A measure of compulsion has in 
recent months been introduced to 
step up savings ‘This ıs a step in 
the nght direction Special саге 
should be taken to ensure that 
savings are channelized to produc- 
tive investment 


Umia. prices depend on 
costs Cost-push inflation has been 
gomg on in India throughout the 
industrial sector though its causes 
are not the same as in western 
countries 


Indian industry today is over- 
protected Іп the past, when 
industries had to go to the Tanff 
Commission to get protection, rare- 
ly was an import duty of more 
than 30 per cent needed to cover 
the higher costs of domestic pro- 
duction and to overcome consumer 
prejudice in favour of the imported 
product Industries which grew up 
in these conditions, the steel indus- 
try, the textile industry and many 
others turned out to be low cost 
producers competing not only with 
imports into India but also in ex- 
port markets With low wage levels 
In India there 1s no reason why 
most of our industries should not 
be fully competitive with the ım- 
ported product 


True, labour productivity in India 
tends to be low There is no 
reason why it should be so In 
some industries, both in the pri- 
vate sector and in the public sec- 
tor, where special attention has 
been paid to productivity, the out- 
put of Indian workers compares 
favourably with that of foreign 
workers Today, with import 
duties at high levels for revenue 
reasons and with imports cut 
down for foreign exchange reasons, 
Indian industry pays scant atten- 
tion to costs Import substitution 
has gone with a rise in costs and 
prices, which has been a long term 
factor in inflation 


We have to reverse this trend 
Since it 1s not our intention to do 
without any imports whatever, we 
must in the matter of import sub- 
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sütution be more selective and 
concentrate on items where we 
have good reason to believe that 
Indian production will be competi- 
tive im cost and quality with im- 
ported ones—except in those rare 
cases where we may want self- 
sufficiency for strategic reasons In 
selected fields, mstead of trying to 
licence just enough capacity to 
cater to our estimated demands, we 
should aim at supply having a 
distinct edge over demand  Inter- 
nal competition, specially im indus- 
ires whose main raw materials 
and machinery are indigenous, 
should be positively encouraged If 
we produce more than our needs, 
we can export more ‘Through 
competition, monopolistic trends 
will be checked and costs and 
prices will be curbed 


We cannot afford to expose our 
industries to external competition 
but the present vigor with which 
anything which 15 ‘indigenously 
available’ is shut out from ипрог- 
tation, not on foreign exchange 
considerations but as a matter of 
principle, needs to be relaxed, parti- 
cularly in case of spare parts and 
items of equipment, delay т whose 
delivery causes a far greater loss 
in domestic production than the 
value of what is sought to be pro- 
tected There 15 no reason why 
almost all our manufactures should 
not be competitive in international 
markets 1f we keep a careful watch 
on costs, including those which re- 
sult from fiscal 1mposts 


T. price controls we have had 
have not encouraged control over 
costs Controlled prices have been 
revised. upwards when costs have 
been proved to have gone up The 
control, therefore, operates only on 
profits shown in the published 
balance sheet Unscrupulous indus- 
triahsts сап make money in other 
ways They can buy components 
and raw materials at fancy prices 
from allied and friendly suppliers 
in sectors whose prices are not con- 
trolled Another consequence of 
price control is that since price 
are pegged to current costs, based 
on old plant and machinery, fresh 
mvestment to’ install new, much 
Inore expensive equipment to create 
additional capacity 15 inhibited. Or 
the other hand, there ıs а strong 


trend for the community’s resource: 
to be diverted to less essential and 
luxury industries which are по 
subjected to price control . 


Price contro] has not helped th 
consumer either  Whenevef scar- 
city conditions деу ор, thefe 1s a 
flourishing black market The peo- 
ple who invest in the industry do 
not get good returns The ex- 
chequer suffers a loss of revenue 
But black tax-tree money 1s made 
by some between the time the pro- 
duct officially leaves the factory 
and is unofficially sold to the con- 
sumer 


Tier has been ın recent months 
a welcome tendency towards de- 
control of prices However we 
cannot abandon ths instrument 
altogether Its judicious use can 
on Occasions serve us wel A 
number of things have however to 
be borne in mund, whenever we 
have recourse to price controls 
Firstly, the price fixed must be 
remunerative to the producer and 
encourage higher production 
Secondly, price control without dis- 
tribution control can rarely be 
effective and, therefore, the two 
should go hand in hand Whether 
really efficient administrative 
arrangements for effective distribu- 
tion can be made, must be care- 
fully assessed in each case 


Finally, and most important, it 
must be clearly recognised that no 
matter how effective price and dis- 
tribution controls are, they cannot 
make enough available for every- 
one if there 1s a shortage The role 
of distribution control in such 
Situations 15 to ensure that the 
available supplies are equitably 
shared and that the cut in consump- 
tion, which is inevitable, 15 spread 
fairly, so that those with more 
money do not deprive those with 
less of their legitimate share 


It is because this last aspect of 
rationing, which 15 its basic justifi- 
cation, 1s not adequately recognised 
that rationmg is given up precisely 
when it 15 most needed, on the 
ground that supplies are not enough 
to sustain it In the matter of 
foodgrains, no matter what we do, 
we shall for some time yet be at 
the mercy of the monsoons We 
should consider the setting up ofa 
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permanent machinery for rationing, 
at least in the metropolitan cities, 
aS a permanent rather than an 
emergency measure ationing 
could well maintain differences 
between high quality and low 
quality “таш, between Basmati and 
coarse "псе, with appropriate price 
differentials But the quantum 
released must be such as not to 
make the people in these areas 
better supplied at the cost of scar- 
cities elsewhere The object should 
be to prevent the pull of higher 
incomes in the larger cities from 
pushing up prices and attracting 
too high a proportion of the 
available supplies, The idea that 
rationed areas should have prefer- 
ential treatment and be assured of 
enough for all, 1s neither socially 
Just nor economically sound 


Such data as we have do not 
lend support to the view that in 
India, as 1s said to be the case in 
many western countries, cost-push 
inflation has come about through 
real wages rismg faster than pro- 
ductivity There are however some 
disquieting features on the labour 
front From 19th century British 
liberalism we have inherited the 
tradition that wage levels have to 
be determined by collective bar- 
gaining and, if necessary, by resort 
to strikes and lock-outs, the State 
keeping its hands off In soctalist 
countries the approach is different 
It 15 time some serious rethinking 
on the subject was undertaken 


The right to strike, like the right 
to self-defence, 1s inalienable But, 
m an orderly society people do not 
depend on their right of self-defence 
for their security ‘Strikes affect 
people who are not parties to the 
disputes, slow down supplies and 
push up prices Then again wage 
levels 1n different industries reflect 
the bargaining strength of the trade 
unions and the capacity and the 
willingness of the employers to pay 
or resist higher wages Neither 
skill nor hard work nor poducti- 
vity, but the kind of industry or 
activity in which the worker hap- 
pens to be employed, determines 
his earning 


Further, though the employer in 
a highly protected non-competitive 
and quasi monopolistic market 


almost always raises prices when 
wages go up, the consumer who 
ultimately pays these higher prices 
is not even a party to the negotia- 
tons Should we not think of 
evolving some better ways to ensure 


tar wages which would give equal | 


justice to workers, whether in agri- 
culture or in industry or ш insti- 
tutions like schools and hospitals 
as well as to the consumers—a 
class among which the workers 
themselves have massive represen- 
tation 


I nouos 15 not a phenomenon 
but a process Furst it starts 
creeping Then it gathers momen- 
tum through the very things that 
people do to mitigate the hardship 
and apprehensions caused by it 
Over time it starts galloping There 
IS no single simple remedy to it 
Quick remedies. often proposed, 
are quack remedies А package ot 
measures—a strategy—is needed 


In Indian conditions, macro 
measures have but limited use We 
cannot ensure adequacy of supplies 
across the board We just don't 
have the resources А selective 
approach to ensure that there 1s no 
shortage of basic essentials has to 
be made 


Monetafy measures too have to 
be used selectively, within the 
framework of a commitment to 
growth and fully recognising its 
limitations in Indian conditions 
Excessive reliance on monetary 
contraction to curb demand will 
only aggravate shortages, and if 
applied to basic necessities, like 
foodgraims. cause even more dis- 
{ress than inflation 


So, we have to fall back on con- 
trols These -in turn must be 
oriented to stimulate growth and to 
eliminate the loopholes that feed 
the black market and generate black. 
money Often fiscal measures can 
be more effective than bureaucratic 
controls When controls are used, 
they should not be half hearted 


Inherent іп any price administra- 
tion system 1s its impact on ш- 
comes We may not be ready to 
formulate a full-fledged incomes 
policy But a broad sense of social 
Justice must form the basis of the 
measures we adopt 


| Christening the crisis 


NALINI 


SINGH 


LATE 1972 The Miunister of 
Planning allegedly issues a state- 
ment ‘Inflation is a bogey dreamt 
up by economists’ Early 1975 
The dream is over 


The controversy now 15 one of 
definition—is the present state of 
affairs more appropriately termed 
‘inflation’, ‘stagflation’. ‘recession’, 
"incipient depression’, or a slump of 
sorts? Economic ортоп тау 
converge on a theoretically accept- 
able definition The crisis will be 
christened 


A continuous and rapid те ir 
prices sends a clarion call of infla- 
поп An unanticipated slow-down 
in industrial activity indicates stag- 
nation А certain critical level of 
deviation from full employment 
signals recession A slump in the 
capital market heralds depression 
According to these definitions, the 
country 1s at the vortex of an eco- 
nomic cesspool 


Consider the evidence prices have 
spurted by 55 per cent in the last 
two years, industrial production 
has increased at an annual average 
rate of 4 per cent in the fourth 
plan agamst the targetted increase 


of 8% to 10%, the accretion 
of unemployment, as indicated by 
the number of applicants on the 
live register of employment ex- 
changes, has accelerated, while the 
growth Іп employment in the orga- 
mised industrial sector has plunged 
from 31 per cent ш 1972 to 15 
per cent imn 1973, the ratio of net 
investment to national income has 
declined from 129 per cent ın 
1971-72 to 11 8 per cent 1n 1972-73 
and to 108 per cent in 1973-74 


Simultaneously, certain perversi- 
ties have crept into the economic 
system In industry, for instance, 
It 1s estimated that at present 60 
per cent of the production 1s 
oriented towards 10 per cent of 
elitist consumption Large scale 
unutilised- capacity exists, while 
new capacity is added every year 
In capital goods industries, the 
average percentage utilisation of 
capacity has declmed from 58 in 
1961-65 to 43 in 1969-71, yet in- 
stalled capacity has increased at 
an annual rate of 67 per cent in 
1965-70 Such unutilised capacity 
amounts to a waste of slender 
capital resources of a poor country 


In agriculture, the situation 1s 
worse The government has virtu- 
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ally sponsored speculation in a 
basic commodity like foodgrains, 
as pointed out later 


' A situation where the growth in 
purchasing power exceeds the 
growth? in production’ often results 
in the phenomenon of rising prices, 
leading to increase in costs, follow- 
ed by reduced demand and finally 
reduced production In ‘India, 
several factors have hastened a 
hybnd inflation with elements of 
both ‘demand pull’ and ‘cost push’ 
factors Briefly, the two factors 
that could be held responsible for 
the present inflationary situation in 
the country are (1) excessive expan- 
sion of money supply and (и) specu- 
lative escalation of prices in crucial 
sectors, especially foodgrains, and 
other necessities. 


Í, order to analyse the stagger- 
ing expansion 1n money supply, one 
must hark back to the days of the 
PL 480 bonanza The government 
allowed itself handsome budgetary 
deficits and an expansionary fiscal 
policy against the jamb of the 
unported food The sale of the 
imported food was used as an 
expedient to swab some of the 
money supply from the public, 
neutralising the expansionary effect 
of the budget deficit Even though 
PL 480 imports ceased after a 
while, the grim momentum of this 
expansion carried the country into 
unprecedented deficit fimancing in 
the subsequent years 


The expansion in money supply 
caused aggregate demand to m- 
crease, without а corresponding 
expansion in aggregate supply, 
thereby exerting a ‘demand pull’ 
escalation on the general level of 
prices Clearly, the import of food- 
grains on a cash basis did not 
yield a ‘surplus’ for cushioning the 
impact of deficit financmg In- 
stead, the unanticipated diversion 
of foreign exchange resources 
(approximately Rs 600 crores in 
1974-75) from productive uses to 
the import of foodgrains retarded 
production 1n several sectors, rein- 
forcing the inflationary pressures 


Shortfalls in agriculture caused 
severe supply constraints’ The 
output of foodgrains declined from 


1084 million tonnes in 1970-71 to 
105 2 milhon tonnes and 952 mil- 
lion tonnes in the next two years 
respectively The production in 
1973-74 was 103 milhon tonnes, 
against the target of 129 milhon 
tonnes, and is likely to be 107 
million tonnes in 1974-75 against 
the target of 118 milhon tonnes 


The government's procurement 
price policy compounded the hard- 
ship caused by the shortfall in 
production The procurement price, 
which 15 completely moperative in 
years when there is a foodgrains 
deficit, becomes an effective sup- 
port price m good years, which 
prevents market prices from fall- 
Ing, because the government under- 
takes to purchase the entire surplus 
at this mmimum price This spe- 
culation carries high rewards and 
rules out losses, In fact the gov- 
ernment has also furthered the 
cause of speculators by default by 
extending handsome credits for 
‘agricultural purposes—an Ш-дей- 
ned, poorly policed classification. 


The nationalisation of wholesale 
trade in wheat was purportedly an 
attempt to reverse the trend of 
‘anti-social’ hoarding of foodgrains 
In fact, the experiment was a text- 
book example of socialism without 
preparation This experiment dis- 
tupted trade and movement and 
resulted in a shortfall ın procure- 
ment targets Safe in the know- 
ledge that the demand for essentials 
15 inelastic, the trader/farmer felt 
no compulsion to part with his 
stocks at the low government pro- 
curement price The government 
did not have the enforcement mach- 
mery required to move decisively 
agamst the defaulters | Scarcities 
multiplied 


Qn factors stoked the шћа- 
tionary fires Public outlay and 
investment declined from Rs 1405 
crores in 1965-1966 to Rs 1063 in 
1973-74 at 1965-66 prices, at the 
same time a large proportion of 
it was funnelled mto ‘unproductive’ 
avenues—for instance, the  rabi 
crash programme of 1972 for which 
Rs 250 crores was sanctioned, 
increases in tbe wage bil of the 
government itself, expenditure on 
drought relief, etc Thus the in- 
crease im purchasing power with 
the people was not matched by a 


corresponding increase, in ‘wage 
goods' 
^ Production ın the industrial 


sector manufacturing these goods 
was also severely hampered by 
bottlenecks іп «critical inputs such 
as power, transport, etc, and by 
the use of industrial/commercial 
credit for speculative purposes 
The pattern of credit utilisation in 
the private sector, which accounts 
for 70 per cent of the GNP, could 
stimulate the entire economy if 
used to increase production This 
did not happen because it was 
more ‘profitable to use credit for 
speculation 1n,an economy addled 
by scarcities. 


A series of economic disasters 
was super-imposed on this long- 
term trend ‘The drought of 1965- 
67, Indian participation in the 
Bangladesh war of liberation and 
its aftermath, the recent hike 1n oil 
prices—the list 1s eloquent 


As scarcities pressed harder, the 
competition for goods became more 
clamourous And by now each 
interest. group knew that the em- 
ployer, the government or ш the 
private sector, yielded to black- 
mai So each section did what it 
could to demonstrate its nuisance 
potential by interrupting produc- 
tion and movement and distribution 
of goods Unrest surged through 
the system, power engineers and 
railway workers alike struck work, 
gheraos became ubiquitous, strikes 
affected production in critical in- 
dustries such as steel and fertilisers 
etc, and social services such as the 
railways were paralysed 


Inevitably, as inflatión gathered 
pace, people expected it to accele- 
rate—they therefore acted in a 
manner that made acceleration in- 
evitable — Hoarding pervaded the 
social psyche, even hard-pressed 
householders, smarting under the 
relentless rise ın prices, could not 
resist "stocking-up' the extra tin of 
ghee, or a kilo of rice The govern- 
ment could have shattered this 
inflationary psychology, only by 
somethmg consequential, eg, the 
import of an adequate amount of 
wheat (say 10 million tonnes, 
ordered in early 1973) Two factors 
prevented such a step (1) we were 
riding the high horse of self-suffici- 
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ency іп those days, and (u) munis- 
lers and officials were too nervous 
to promote purchases of such 
magnitudes because of the accusa- 
tory atmosphere in the government. 
So the opportunity slipped by. The 
USSR and Chima purchased enor- 
mous quantities m the international 
markets and prices of wheat shot 
up. Our recent expensive purcha- 
ses of foodgrains are adequate only 
to keep the distribution system 
from collapsing The scarcity 
psychosis remams unimpacted. 


This analysis has focussed on 
foodgrams, which 1s  admittedly 
only one of a myriad items of con- 
sumption However, since this 1s 
a basic necessity, and the most 
important element of national con- 
sumption, an escalation in its price 
causes an upward pressure on 
wages, leading to an increase in 
input costs 1n industry. ‘Cost push 
factors thus induce stagnation 
caused by increases in industrial 
prices witnessed in the country in 
the last two years, though these are 
less severe than the spurt im 
prices of agricultural commodities. 


T analysıs of the causes of 
inflation serves as a hinterland of 
the research on cure and correction 
Clearly, to combat inflation, 
simultaneous measures will have 
to be taken to curb the pace of 
expansion in money supply and 
credit, to promote industrial pro- 
duction, and to ensure the egal 
taran distribution of — essential 
items, especially foodgrams Eco- 
nomic tools of.fiscal and monetary 
policy and other implements in 
the economic kit of the govern- 
ment, viz, taxes, price controls, 
tariffs, excise duties, 1ncentives, etc , 
wil also have to be mustered and 
deployed scientifically to attain the 
objectives. 


() Fiscal Policy As the econo- 
mic situation has deteriorated in 
the past two years, the government 
has perfected a modus vivendi— 
buymg peace with different inter- 
est groups and States by dohng out 
the lolly recklessly There are 
numerous examples of the govern- 
ment's touching faith in ‘miracle 
cures’, е.р,, spectacularly ineffective 
crash programmes to increase food 
production to bring relief to the 
rural poor, to provide employment, 


etc Such programmes should be 
severely curtailed except in cases 
of proven benefit to the poor 


JA РЕ area on which the axe 
must fall 1s Central assistance to 
the States Deficit budgets have 
been operated 1n almost all States, 
based on grants from the Centre 
Often State governments have 
mismanaged even these meagre re- 
sources and indulged in wasteful 
expenditure The Centre has exer- 
след no control over this frittermg 
away of national resources. States 
must be asked to operate surplus 
budgets. In fact, evidence of a 
change in policy in this regard is 
evidenced in the reduced budget- 
ary deficits 1n the annual plans for 
1975-76 of States which have al- 
teady been reviewed. 


The Centre must naturally set 
the trend by matching its expen- 
diture to its revenue and operating 
an overall surplus budget How- 
ever, there appears little likelihood 
that this will be achieved in the 
next two years Against the tar- 
getted budget deficit of Rs 126 
crores in March 1974, defiot 
financing has touched an estimated 
level of Rs 789 crores in the first 
nine months of 1974-75, or two 
and a half tunes the level in the 
corresponding period of last year. 


It ıs debated whether the esti- 
mate of the current year's deficit 
financing will be compressed before 
the end of the fiscal year, as was 
done last year, by postponing 
end-of-year payments by 2-3 weeks, 
and understating the amounts that 
would be required for food and 
fertiliser imports, DA payments, 
etc Inflow from sugar exports and 
aid receipts will boost revenues in 
the remaimng months of 1974-75. 
Also, the final instalment of tax 
revenue will help to reduce deficit 
financing, but not to the targetted 
level А fine balance must be 
struck between reducing expendi- 
ture and increasing direct tax re- 
venues despite the erosion ш 
purchasing power Revenue receipts 
could be increased by an emphasis 
on raising income from imigation, 
power generation, surpluses in the 
public sector and by taxing the 
agricultural sector 


(п) Monetary Policy. We have 
seen earlier how excessive bank 


credit has contributed to the infla- 
tionary price spiral. Such credit 
has not only financed the private 
sector, but also deficit spending by 
government Consequently, the 
government has taken certam 
measures in the last 2-3 yehrs to 
reduce money supply and credit. As 
a result of these. measures, the 
growth rate 1n aggregate monetary 
resources slowed down to 153 per 
cent in 1973-74 compared to 189 
per cent ш the previous year In an 
effort to reduce its dependence on 
borrowings from the banking sys- 
tem, the government contamed its 
net bank credit іп the period March 
1974 to October 1974 to Rs 782 
crores against Rs 969 crores in the 
corresponding period last year 
More significantly, Reserve Bank 


credit to the government in this ' 


period was about half the level of 
last year 


Ics despite these measures 
and the  much-vaunted credit 
squeeze, bank credit expansion dur- 
ing the current busy season (Octo- 
ber 1974 to March 1975) threatens 
to match, if not exceed, the corres- 
ponding level in the last year. The 
gap between seasonal credit expan- 
sion this year and a year ago 15 
narrowing rapidly Clearly, dear 
money and the fact of a sag m 
public sector investment has not 
retarded the demand for bank 
credit 


In this context, it is vital to 
ensure tbat credit extended to the 
entire 1ndustrial/commercial sec- 
tor 15 brought down in a phased 
manner А loose selective credit 
squeeze will be defeated easily 
since it is known that credit in- 
tended for one purpose 1s often 
used for another Discrimination 
may be used in the rate of squeeze 
between different sectors It 1s 1m- 
perative, for instance, that credit 
be provided to high priority activi- 
ties that are compatible with the 
objective of contaming inflation, 
eg, food production, production 
of essential items, outlay on distri- 
bution, etc 


(ш) Fiscal and monetary policies 
in themselves will be hollow if a 
simultaneous increase in physical 
production does not take place In 
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foodgrams, the problem that re- 
quires immediate attention is that 
of distribution and speculative 
price escalation more than that of 
production, as analysed in Qv). In 
the ipdustrial sector, however, а 
critical review 18 indicated А 
situation has been reached today 
where  investible resources have 
been eroded to such an extent that 
there 1s simply no money available 
for salting away im capital-inten- 
sive, long gestation projects 
Investment ш the fifth plan is cur- 
rently runnmg at a level which 15 
manifestly below the level reached 
in the fourth plan, and even below 
the, level attained in the latter years 
of the third plan The goal of self- 
sufficiency through a capital-inten- 
sive, ‘machines to make machines’ 
approach has proved elusive, the 
pursuit has been futile and expen- 
sive 


А. emphatic case exists for in- 
creasing the output of all mass 
consumption goods and encourag- 
ing those projects that generate 
employment. A definitive slant re- 
quires to be given to licensing 
procedures in order to veer the 
entrepreneur towards labour-inten- 
sive techniques There is ап 
urgent need 10 adhere to a pre- 
determined order of priorities. in 
production and production tech- 
niques 


This shift will constitute a 
major change іп industrial policy, 
and will face planners with critical 
alternatives The limited resources 
wil have to be so allocated that 
on-going capital projects are nel- 
ther delayed nor abandoned while 
mass consumption industries re- 
ceive an adequate dose of invest- 
ment. 


At the same time, planners can 
scarcely afford to neglect the deve- 
lopment of critical mputs such as 
power and railway transport that 
have thwarted industrial produc- 
tion in the last two years On 
present evidence the supply of cr- 
tical inputs, excluding certain raw 
materials, 1s not likely to improve 
in the next eighteen months 


Also, an increased emphasis 
must be laid on increased produc- 
tivity im public sector пиц, 
especially those supplying raw 
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materials to industry. Managerial 
tenure may be liked to perfor- 
mance in the unit, with allowances 
for unreasonable disruption of 
work by labour, іп order to at- 
tain a desirable level of producti- 
vity 


(v) The MISA arrests provided 
the first public indication of gov- 
ernment concern for the havoc 
wrought to the economy by hoard- 
ing of foodgrams and other essen- 
tials, and their consequent rise in 
In themselves these arrests 
mean little, smuggling and hoard- 
ing wil find a new equilibrium 
For thé present, the velocity of 
circulation of black money will be 
reduced, only to gather momentum 
as government vigilance slackens 
However, the gesture 1s significant 
in terms of official recognition of 
the nature of the crisis—an increase 
in production of foodgrams alone 
will not staunch the torrent of pub- 
lic discontent; equitable and effi- 
cient distribution is а necessary 
condition. 


I, has been estimated that the 
total availability of foodgrams with 
the government m the period Jan- 
uary 1974 to May 1975, excluding 
Amports after October 1974, may 
be about 9.5 milion tonnes (stocks 
of 3.4 mullion tonnes at the end of 
December 1973, imports of 183 
mulion tonnes up to the end of 
October 1974 and a likely procure- 
ment of 41 million tonnes of rice 
and kharif coarse cereals m 1974) 
The requirements of the public 
distribution system are likely to 
be of the order of 09 to 11 md- 
lion tonnes per month In the 
period January 1974 to May 1974, 
therefore, the total requirement of 
the public distribution system would 
aggregate 14 to 15 mullion tonnes 
against the availability of 9 5 mil- 
lion tonnes Allowing about 35 
million tonnes for stocks, the total 
requirement of tbe public distribu- 
tion system ш the 17 month period 
would rise to 17.5 to 185 million 
tonnes Imports of the order of 
8 to 9 million tonnes would have 
to be undertaken ın this period, ın- 
volving a foreign exchange outlay 
of Rs 1400 to Rs 1600 crores 


This massive outlay could have 
been curtailed if the government 


had fixed a higher procurement 
price, for instance Rs 150 per kg 
which was the ceilmg fixed by 
the government for the sale of 
wheat by private traders m the 
open market. At this price the 
import requirement may have been 
only 5 million tonnes instead of 
8 milion tonnes, since procurement 
may have increased to 3 million 
tonnes (instead of the actual pro- 
curement of 1.8 mullion tonnes at 
the procurement price of Rs 105 
kg ) 


Т present procurement price 
policy will therefore have to be 
abandoned if hoarding of foodgrains 
18 to be curbed and the primary 
cause of inflation 1s to be removed. 


- The recent recommendation of the 


APC to hold down kharif real 
prices must be followed by a series 
of steps that lead to enhanced pro- 
curement at a realistic price. In 
effect this change іп price policy 
will represent a subsidy to the 
Indian farmer instead of the 
American or Mexican farmer and 
assorted shipping conferences 


The distribution net-work will 
have to be geared to serve the 
needs of vulnerable sections in ur- 
ban areas, followed by distribution 
to the rural poor The magnitude 
of the task 1s not quantifiable, as 
stated above, the urban areas alone 
require a monthly allocation of 
09 to 11 Шоп tonnes How- 
ever, ıt ıs clear that the distribu- 
tion system will have to be run as 
an efficient public enterprise with 
firm targets Planners should 
evolve an optimum mux of person- 
nel, both civil servants and manage- 
ment experts, for such an enterprise 
with the object of meeting the re- 
quirements of the most needy The 
smooth running of such an enter- 
prise may change the perspective 
of the economy ım the next 18 
months К 


Credit curbs, restraint іп expen- 
diture, increased production of 
essential goods, higher procurement 
of foodgrains, egalitarian distribu- 
tion—segments of the package 
against inflation А package 
that will merely leave the country 
running, like Alice, to stay at the 
same place, unless population 
growth is checked 


FOR all practical purposes, the 
country has once more returned 
to the phase of plan holiday Irres- 
-pective of whether a final version 
of the Fifth Five-Year Plan is made 
available or not, the parameters 
orginally proposed for the Plan 
have fallen by the wayside Even 
if there were a genuine determina- 
tion to reverse the interruption of 
the planumg process, ıt would still 
be necessary to start afresh, since, 
ш the changed circumstances, the 
internal logic of the Fifth Plan has 
become altogether non-operational 


To return to planning 18 an ım- 
perative necessity, this proposition 
will hold even where no radical 
transformations of the system are 
being thought of and certain liberal 

- goods are all one is after, such as 
rapid economic growth, eradication 
of the more extreme forms of 
poverty, narrowing of income ш- 
equalities, creation of more emp- 
loyment opportunities, and so on 
Given India’s acute paucity of 
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resources, all this calls for coordi- 
nated use of resources Equally 
important 1s the need to restore the 
concept of a definite time horizon, 
it 1s 1n terms of the latter that the 
coordination of resources has to be 
affected. Such coordmation should 
at the same time take совштапсе 
of a set of clearly enunciated and 
mternally consistent national tar- 
gets, 


Whatever the system of socio- 
political values that might фе 
brought in, as a poor nation we 
simply cannot afford the luxury of 
not having a plan To use a cliche, 
the present difficulties the nation 1s 
encountering are not on account of 
planning, but because of the lack 
of ıt It is because the national 
targets were topsy turvy, the time 
horizons were not ever taken seri- 
ously, and the coordination of re- 
sources was опе extremely 
perfunctorily that we have struck 
the present bad patch 


At the same time, one has to 
be realistic Planning is much 
more than merely writing an aca- 
demic essay which explicitly articu- 
lates the three attributes referred 
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to above, namely, coordinated use 
of resources setting a definite ішпе 
horizon and fixing a set of national 
targets The consistency model 
featured by these elements must be 
adhered to ın practice, and its ım- 
pact apd ramifjcations monitored. 
as well as regulated during the per- 
iod of the plan. For example, the 
moment we begin to talk about 
resuming the plan, we must ensure 
that gesources are raised in the 
requisite quantum and put to coor- 
dinated use, and that the interval 
within which the targets are to be 
achieved 15 kept in mind. 


W. wil however be stranded 
right at the first base if the present 
bout of price rise continues An 
annual inflationary rate of 30 per 
cent or thereabouts will mean that 
savings, and public savings ш 
particular, will gradually dry up, 
resources for development will re- 
main woefully short, and the public 
sector programme of the plan will 
be а non-starter In the private 
sector too, in case inflation conti- 
nues to rage unabated, a continu- 
ous shift away from productive 
investment to speculation will take 
place 
be chalked up ш specific activities, 
there will be little incentive to 
plough back the emerging surplus 
into capital expansion the temp- 
tation will be great to divert avail- 
able resources to ventures with a 
quick turnover. ~ 


In the non-farm sectors, there 
wil be an additional reason for 
investment fading to pick-up A 
major characteristic of the price 
inflation currently stalking the land 
is the disproportionate rate of 
increase 1n foodgrain and industrial 
raw material prices, here, the price 
rise has been much sharper than 
for industrial manufactures, inclu- 
ding machmery and equipment As 
a result, the unit cost on account of 
wages or the procurement of raw 
materials has increased, either ım- 
mediately or with a time lag 
Where a corresponding increase in 
unit price has not been possible— 
or has not been allowed by the 
authorities—a shrinkage in returns 
has taken place In the private 
sector (barring agriculture), produc- 
tive investment ıs hence bemg held 
back for two separate reasons. (a) 


Even were hugh profits to . 


the relative umattractiveness of 
such investments compared to out- 
lays on speculative activities; and 
(b) the relative decline in the gene- 
ration of surplus m a number of 
activities 


УУ} programme 15 drawn 
up for resuscitating the growth pro- 
cess should therefore consist of two 
distinct parts, namely, a programme 
of stabilization and a programme 
of development The objective of 
the stabilization programme will 
be to cut back drastically the rate 
of inflation According to one 
argument, the surest prescription 
for curing inflation 1s to raise the 
level of production It ıs not—ut 
should be said—the fiscal or mone- 
tary instrumentalities which are res- 
ponsible for the price increase, nor 
the waywardness of admunistrative 
decisions, but the lack of output, 
to remedy the situation, it would 
be suggested, all that need be done 
is to apply a set of measures aimed 
at stimulating production 


Here we are in the midst of a 
hen-and-egg conundrum Increased 
output depends as much upon ad- 
ditional investment as upon а con- 
tented labour force ТШ as long 
as inflation contmues unabated, 
neither can one expect the working 
class to behave ‘peacefully’ nor will 
investment pick up. Till as long 
as wage adjustments lag behind the 
rate of rise in prices, labour will 
have every right to agitate To 
hope to force output up through 
expansion of productive capacity 1s 
likely to prove equally disappoint- 
ing Capacity can expand only 
where investible funds are avail- 
able on tap Smee, as already 
mentioned, in a period of inflation 
resources increasingly get diverted 
from production to speculation, in- 
vestible funds will contmue to be 
scarce till as long as there is no 
decline іп prices For reasons dis- 
cussed subsequently, ıf the present 
circumstances persist, agricultural 
output too will show every indica- 
tion of levelling off 


Production, in other words, can- 
not increase at all, or appreciably, 
unless the present bout of inflation 
is first contamed А problem of 
identification. obviously comes to 
the fore those anxious to establish 
a causality between production and 
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investment have а point, but the 
causality runs the other way 
грипа, it 1s only when inflation 15 
controlled that production may be 
expected to pick up If this Іше 
of argument seems valid for tackl- 
ing the current crisis, one should 
really begin with a programme of 
price stabilization Effective stabi- 
lization will certamly hinge upon 
a reasonable state of шара та re- 
lations and so on But much more 
than anything else, t will depend 
upon implementmg successfully 
measures which directly impinge 
upon the speculative propensities 
of the more affluent sections of the 
community. What all this means 
15 that m the initial phase, the em- 
phasis in policy will be to operate 
via monetary, fiscal and admunistra- 
tive instruments The real factors, 
such as the level of output and 
availability of goods -and services, 
are of course enormously important 
but we cannot even begin to deal 
with them unless a modicum of 
stability has first been brought 
about through the enforcement of 
the short-term measures 


LES many countries, a programme 
of stabilization has consisted of 
two parts (а) a series of snternal 
monetary and fiscal reforms, and 
(b) a heavy injection of resources 
from outside, often made conting- 
ent upon (a) So far as India is 
concerned, (b) may be ruled out. 
Given the country’s size and popu- 
lation, 1t will need a massive dose 
of external resources to cure the 
country of the inflationary hang- 
over. the geopolitical and other 
conditions for an inflow of this 
order do not exist any more. There 
could also be, to put it mildly, 
strong domestic reservations about 
accepting the terms that might be 
stipulated before external parties 
would agree to offer such resources. 
The burden m the short run will 
therefore be all the greater on the 
other instruments of policy. 


In the monetary and fiscal 
spheres, there’ should be a two- 
pronged strategy Stiff resistance 
from particular quarters | notwith- 
standing, the authorities must de- 
cide to reduce the absolute quantity 
of money supply with the public 
by as much as 10 to 15 per cent 
over, say, an eighteen-month period 
This must be done irrespective of 


the contention that a contraction 
of money and credit of this order 
would, if anything, aggravate the 
crisis in production and lead to 
large scale layoffs Contentions of 
tbis nature can be easily countered. 
The control of money supply by 
1aising the rates of lending or by 
applying the traditional modalities 
of selective credit control, has bzen 
found to be completely ineffective 
Where the rate of return on capital 
from a speculative or trading acti- 
vity ıs 100 per cent ог more, to 
pay interest at, say, 15 per cent on 
borrowed funds does not hold any 
terror at all 


Given the dominance of ceitain 
business and industrial houses over 
the entire spectrum of industry and 
trade in the country, selective cre- 
dit control too has been reduced 
io a meaningless ritual А party 
may happen to be denied credit 
against foodgrains, but it could still 
obtain the resources it desires 
under the alibi of advances against 
oil, steel, cement or chemicals The 
kind of inspection arrangements 
built into our system of cominercial 
banking 1s incapable of coping with 
subterfuges of this nature 


Tre need of the hour :s to be 
totally ruthless about the primary 
source ‘of inflation, namely, bank 
advances One method could be 
to ask ihe chairman of each com- 
mercial bank to identify who its 
major borrowers are and to aggre- 
gate the overall credit outstanding 
against the latter, irrespective of 
whether the individual borrowals 
are on account of foodgrains, 
cotton, jute, chemicals or cement 
or steel Each bank could then be 
set the target to bring down, by a 
certain proportion, the absolute 
quantum of eredit for these major 
parties in a phased manner Con- 
siderable political resistance 1s 
without doubt going to be encoun- 
ered in enforcing such a policy, 


the test of the government's deter- . 


munation and smcenty will he in 
whether this resistance would be 
Squarely faced (True, a so called 
scrutiny of the major accounts of 
the banks was recently undertaken 
But this was mere window dressing, 
hike the so called Credit Authori- 
zation Scheme of the | Reserve 
Bank of India for scrutinizing big 
loans no reduction in the size of 


loans outstanding to the big parties 
has been announced by any bank 
following the scrutiny) 


Not that the measure to curtail 
credit. absolutely need not be ac- 
companied by a system of differen- 
tial lending iates If selectively 
applied, stiff rates of lending could 
indeed deter some people from 
approaching the banks for financial 
accommodation But precisely be- 
cause, ш a period of inflation, the 
return from trade and speculation 
1s much higher than from produc- 
tive -activity, a stiffening of lending 
rates nught initially hurt production 
much more than speculation, and 
thus prove counter-productive The 
main emphasis in policy should 
hence be on lowering the availabi- 
lity of credit across-the-board 


Ти the cue from what has 
just been said, it could be argued 
that a deliberate policy of cutting 
back aggregate money supply too 
would affect industry more severe- 
ly than trade and speculation for 
with each reduction in total money 
supply, those who borrow bank 
funds would economize on their 
use initially in those sectors where 
the rate of return was marginal In 
a period of inflation, it ıs well 
known that profits from speculation 
are much higher than from indus- 
try, and therefore, 1n the first round 
of credit cutback, productive ven- 
tures, and not speculative activity, 
it could be maintained, would be 
most affected If the credit cut 1s 
applied in isolation, such an argu- 
ment would indeed be valid 


However, ш case public distri- 
bution—recommended ın subse- 
quent paragraphs—could: ensure the 
supply to the masses of precisely 
those commodities 1n. which specu- 
lation 1s most rampant, the urge 
for persisting with speculative 
ventures should also begin to die 
down Ultimately what matters 
most is the state of expectations 
If, through a series of integrated 
and mutually consistent counter- 
inflationary measures expectations 
could be turned around, there could 
be a corresponding return to pro- 
ductive operations on the part of 
private operators 


Once credit 1s restrained right at 
the source, the message should in 


no time get transmitted through the 
system With a squeeze developing 
on credit, those who found it pro- 
fitable іп the past to hold on to 
stocks of goods will now find it 
less so Instead of bank funds 
being deployed for generatim sps- 
culative profits and Often, thefefore, 
by inference, of black money, a 
reverse trend could set in As 
aggregate credit goes down, the 
temptation to put the so called 
black money into greater use might 
hence increase Once this money 
starts coming out in the open, pro- 
vided the use of the other instru- 
ments are not slackened, it mught 
then be possible to track down its 
Source to somewhat greater extent, 


біш. with the mas- 
sive effort to reduce the supply of 
bank money, ıt would be necessary 
to take a closer look also at the 
fiscal process The problem here 
18 somewhat more complicated, 
since much of the compulsions for 
indulging in deficit financing origi- 
nate in the rampant inflation itself 
If prices begin to spiral, naturally 
the government has to spend more 
both on developmental projects as 
well as on normal administrative 
chores Besides, as inflation gives 
rise to widespread discontent among 
different sections in society, the 
only means available to assuage 
this discontent, the authorities dis- 
cover, 1s to offer either relief and 
subsidies on the one hand, or lend 
resources at low rates on the other 
Each of these measures threatens 
to add to the strain of the fiscal 
deficit Unless the rate of inflation 
first slows down, it may thus be 
difficult to narrow the fiscal gap 
Not that there are not certain 
obvious areas where economies 
are possible 


To illustrate, since a considerable 
part of government funds for the 
so called crash employment sche- 
mes and similar programmes are 
for political purposes, a drastic 
reduction in outlay should always 
be feasible Similarly, the vast 
sums spent by the Central Govern- 
ment on emergency food production 
programmes in the past two years 
have constituted a total flop А 
substantial portion of these funds 
has 1n fact gone to add to the hold- 
ing power of the surplus-raising 
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farmers and traders, thus further 
strengthening the forces of inflation 
A cutback іп these expenditures 
would therefore be helpful. 


There 1s no reason for regarding 
the level of defence expenditure as 
sacrosanct either. Apart from other 
considerations, there is a large ele- 
ment of leakage from the defence 
funds, since a major portion of the 
total outlay 1s for 1mporting equip- 
ment from abroad А substantial 
quantum also goes by way of con- 
tractors margin and so on  No- 
body would plead for reducing the 
overall efféctiveness of the defence 
effort, but the ‘sacred cow’ psycho- 
logy towards defence expenditure 
must be discarded It remains а 
moot point whether in case each 
of the service chiefs were called 
upon and charged with effecting 
certain internal economies in their 
budget, they would not agree to take 
up the challenge and attempt to 
curtail their respective expenditures 
each year to the extent of, say, five 
to ten per cent One is not aware 


whether any such appeal fias ever 
been made to them 


І, the Central budget, in recent 
years other heads of expenditure 
have crept m which are the wages of 
political sın Indiscrmminate grants 
and advances to State governments, 
either for rehef against natural 
calamity or in the torm of ways 
and means advances, have assumed 
scandalous proportions Despite 
the arrangements delineated by the 
Sixth Fmance Commission to weed 
out the problem, going by the ex- 
perience in the current years, one 
is not at all sure that we have seen 
the end of it There are other 
items strewn across the budget cry- 
ing out for similar scrutmy Under 
the various export assistance sche- 
mes, perhaps as much as Rs 1,200 
to 1.300 crores are being doled out 
each year by the government: as 
indicated by a recent report of the 
Comptroller and the Auditor 
General. a careful appraisal might 
bring out the suspect nature of 
many of these schemes Тһе spe- 
cial subsidies accorded by the 
таймау authorities to various ш- 
dustrial and commercial groups 
belong to the same category. 


On the income side, one can refer 
to the poor performance of the 


E 


public undertakings Here, the 
fashionable thing 1s to pass the 
blame to the workers The issue 1s 


hardly that simple The power and 
irrigation projects have, since inde- 
pendence, absorbed the highest 
chunk of investment funds in the 
public sector Бог political and 
sectarian reasons—for example, the 
anxiety to help the rich farmers 
and select groups of industrialists— 
the returns from them have been 
deliberately kept low In the field 
of taxation, despite the urgings of 
committees and commissions, the 
upper echelons of the agricultural 
community continue to be let off 
lightly by the State governments 
So far as the Government of India 
IS concerned, it too conducted itself 
extraordinarily cynically when, in 
the ' budget for 1974-75, ıt decided 
to lower the income tax rates for 
affluent sections 


A, a different level, price stabili- 
zation will crucially depend upon 
the government's earnestness to 
launch a massive programme of 
public distribution of foodgrains 
and other essential commodities 
Here, too, the difficulties are mostly 
political In the not too distant 
past, for instance in the late 1950s, 
the government was able to pro- 
cure as much as 3 to 9 million 
tonnes from out of a much smaller 
food crop. Now that the produc- 
tion of foodgrams, on the basis of 
official claims, 1s as much as 20 
-milon tonnes more than what it 
was a decade ago, the lack of suc- 
cess in stepping up government 
purchases ıs шехрісаЫе, unless 
the question of class bias 15 expli- 
atly brought ın In several States 
a producer levy was іп force even 
a few years ago alongside with the 
levy. on traders and millers, it 15 
outrageous that it is no longer in 
force now ‘True, prices in the 
market have meanwhile msen sub- 
stantially for all foodgrains, but so 
too have procurement prices In 
the case of practically all food- 
grains, the relatrve spread between 
market and procurement prices is 
no wider today than what :t was a 
decade ago i 


Success іп procurement largely 
hinges upon the will to procure, 
and upon the extent of impervious- 
ness to short-term pohtical conse- 


quences one dares to cultivate, the 
rest of the problems are munor 
and subsidiary That procurement 
prices are totally: irrelevant to effec- 
tive procurement was amply illus- 
trated by what happened to the 
procurement of wheat last year the 
deliberate increase in "procurement 
prices by as much as 40 per cent 
meant little, and actual procure- 
ment was even less than half of 
what it was in the preceding year 
despite. the fact that the size of the 
crop was larger Since issue prices 
were also raised, the hardship of 
the poor increased, and there was 
a further stoking of the forces of 
inflation 


P articularly since three-fifths of 
the average household expenditure 
1s made up of food articles, effective 
public distribution of foodgrains 
must form the major plank of a 
stabilization policy According to 
one fairly careful estimate, in order 
to strike a blow for price stability, 
if initially it 15 decided to cater to 
the vulnerable sections of the com- 
munity, the overall procutement of 
toodgrams should be of the order 
of 20 milhon tonnes each year, 
and a significant part of it should 
consist of coarse grains To avoid 
subsidy, the procurement prices 
must also be set at a moderate 
level These conditions can be 
fulfilled only if the government 
doss not mund alienating certam 
politically influential sections The 
choice 15 here clear-cut Either 
there is stabilization or there 1s not, 
elther there is control of inflation 
or there 1s not. either there is a 
resumption of growth or there is 
not, either chaos 1s allowed to deve- 
lop 1n the polity or it 1s not 
choice 1s also acute either the 
political system responds to chal- 
lenge, or ıt does not If it is not 
willing to accept the challenge, eco- 
nomists and other social scientists 
at the individual level might as well 
throw in the towel, and begin to 
think in terms, of structural alter- 
natives But what 1s being discussed 
here is on the assumption that 
government has an adequate degree 
Of earnestness to undertake such 
measures as are accepted as an m- 
evitable adjunct of a policy of 
stabilization 


Public distribution, with a view 
to restoring price stability, must 
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also encompass other essential artı- 
cles of consumption besides food- 
grains Procurement will accordingly 


be implied for some of tbe other‘ 


basic commodities too, including 
the common varieties of textiles, 
fuel, oil, sugar, salt, and so on 
Even if market prices rule high, ıt 
might be considered desirable to 
commandeer a minimum stock of 
these commodities for supply at 
reasonable prices to the poorer 
consumers 


The loss which such an operation 
could involve might of course in- 
crease the bulge 1n the government's 
fiscal deficit One alternative would 
be to load the deficit on the afflu- 
ent sections of consumers, which 
could be recommended as a step in 
the direction of greater egalitarian- 
ism in mcome distribution 


But where the government 1s 
convinced, on the basis of such 
data as are available, for example, 
with ether the Tariff Commission 
or the Bureau of Industrial Costs 
and Prices, that the prices being 
charged in the market for essential 
consumer goods have no relation 
at all to costs, ıt should step in 
and compulsorily appropriate at a 
reasonable price, for purpose of the 
public distribution. system, the re- 
quisite quantity of stocks of these 
commodities Care must however 
be taken to keep in check the cost 
of distribution Heavy overheads, 
as in the case of the Food Corpora- 
tion of India, are to be avoided In 
many of these matters, again, much 
of the sloth 1s attributable to a lack 
of political courage and the pur- 
posive-subversion of the distribution 
channels to serve short-term politi- 
cal objectives 


"T's should be no illusion that 
trying to force the pace ot procure- 
ment—at reasonable — prices—of 
foodgrains as well as of other com- 
modities would not encounter stiff 
resistance А concerted effort 15 
likely to be launched by the rich 
farmers and tiaders to" rouse the 
countryside against the authorities 
Managing the economy or planning 
for growth cannot be, and 1s not, 
an isolated operation Administra- 
lve action, economic decision-mak- 
ing and political judgment have to 
be combined ш the task Successful 
Stabilization will be a function as 


much of economic admunistration 
as of political skills А price will 
have to be paid in the form of, for 
example, alienation of special inte- 
rest groups, including those who, at 
some point of ішпе or other, may 
have been politically aligned with 
the ruling party But the choice, 
as stressed above, is obvious Either 
the ruling party opts for a policy 
of stabilization, which is the only 
hope of salvaging the economy, or 
It compromises and therefore has- 
tens the nation's economic doom 
under existing politico-social con- 
ditions 


At the same time, stabilization 
cannot be achieved overmght A 
rate of inflation of the order of 30 
per cent cannot at one stroke be 
brought down to the level of zero 
A number of ume lags operate in 
the working out of an inflationary 
process Even when the process 15 
put in reverse gear, the measures 
will take a while to be transmitted 
through the different parts of the 
system Certain price and cost m- 
creases will in any case have to be 
tolerated for the present, since by 
and large they are m the nature ot 
retractive adjustments 


Therefore, even with the adoption 
of extremely hard measures, stabi- 
lization may merely mean a slacken- 
ing of the pace of price increase 
in the initial stage Once this 
slowing down has been brought 
about, the next phase will be to 
try to proceed cautiously towards 
the next state, namely, stability 
accompanied by a resumption of 
growth This will depend consider- 
ably upon what is happenmg with 
the real factors, that 1s, with the 
forces affecting the production of 
goods and services The two-way 
relationship referred to earlier can- 
not im any case be wished away. 
Inflation can be totally controlled 
only if production picks up, and 
production can pick up only when 
certain steps have fitst been taken 
on the monetary, fiscal, and адли- 
nistrative fronts to control inflation 


О... the monetary and fiscal 
measures have commenced to exert 
an impact on prices, the focus has 
to shift on reactivating physical 
output . Leaving aside for the 
moment the problems of agicul- 
ture proper—and hence of the sup- 


ply of mdustrial raw materials—the 
experience of the past few years 
Strongly indicates that the major 
factors inhibiting overall growth of 


output relate to power, steel, trans-' 


port, miming and fertilizer indus- 
tries. There 1s one generic problém 
which inheres to each and ‘every 
non-farm activity, namely, the state 
of labour and industral relations 
No doubt, a reasonable degree of 
price stability would by itself have 
a positive effect on the quality ot 
industrial peace. Something else 
however deserves to be looked into 
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І, a system, at least outwardly 
conforming to democratic norms, 
pressure groups are bound to 
emerge, among both employees and 
employers It ıs equally true that, 
even given the intention to harmo- 
nize the terms and conditions of 
employment of workers engaged in 
sumilar types of activity, certain 
anomalies are bound to exist in the 
short run А policy of total con- 
frontation with labour (such as ex- 
emplified by the brutal manner in 
which the recent strike of the rail- 
waymen was suppressed) could be 
altogether counterproductive in such 
circumstances ‘The argument that 
organized labour is much better 
placed than the unorganized masses 
in the countryside and therefore its 
demands could be brushed aside is 
based on a particularly weak postu- 
late, since till now there has been 
little evidence of the government's 
adopting a similar hard line with 
respect to demands emanating from 
sections which are even more com- 
fortably placed than industrial 
labour No assurance has been 
forthcoming that what is supposed 
to be denied to labour will be 
ploughed back for expanding the 
capital stock of the community, or 
for ameliorating the conditions of 
the rural poor It is also often 
forgotten that it is difficult to be 
selective in life one cannot simply 
appropriate the advantages of ш- 
dustrial growth without at the same 
time accepting the responsibilities 
and liabilities associated with the 
emergence of an arganized indus- 
trial working force 


There 1s a certam myopia which 
has afflicted official judgment іп this 
matter Often а munor gesture, 
which costs little, could pay large 
dividends in the way of industrial 
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peace and rising labour productivi- 
ty, so much so that additional cost 
would be several times made good 
an a short while For example, it 
has been seen in some cases that 
by. offering to pay out to tbe em- 
p:oyees an ехца sum of Rs 2 to 3 
crores, a unit has been able to add 
as much as Rs 50 crores worth 
annually to its output 


His the debate 1s conducted, 
it would be impossible to assume 
away the fact of organic anter- 
ependence between the different 
elements in the situation if the 
authorities could adopt a strong 
stance vis-a-vis the demands of rich 
farmers, traders and industrialists, 11 
could also then expect cooperation 
from industrial labour Tull as long 
ds such symmetry 15 missing, work- 
ers will remain recalcrtrant and 
suspicious at each attempt to rest- 
ram their comes and earnings It 
was indeed extraordinary that 1n the 
middle of .1974 the government 
came out with a series of measures 
which would freeze nearly Rs 500 
crores from out of the annual wage 
bill of the working class, by per- 
muitting the price of foodgrains to 
rise by 60 per cent on the average 
in the preceding one year, this same 
government had abetted in the 
creation. of extra income to the 
extent of Rs 5,000-6,000 crores for 
the rich farmers and traders 


The policy toward industrial 
labour pursued by the authorities 
since 1947 must therefore be gene- 
rally reviewed Іп official state- 
ments, there 18 continuous reference 
to the increasing ‘politicalization’ of 
labour If the history of the deve- 
lopment of the organized labour 
movement is however examined, it 

“would bs seen that much of the 
original culpability for this turn of 
affairs belongs to the government, 
which was determmed to establish 
the hegemony of the ruling party in 
all spheres of trade umon activity 
Over the years, this has led to a 
proliferation of often unrepresenta- 
tive unions and a spree of competi- 
tive wage bargaining Іп addition, 
right from the early days, the 
authoritarian element Пав been 
strong 1n the running of the public 
sector industrial units’ This could 
indeed be a legacy of the colomal 
past If the objective 1s an era of 
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industrial peace which could pave 
the way for uninterrupted produc- 
tion, the policy towards labour must 
be much more humane, much less 
biased and much less anomalous 


The issue of anomaly is impor- 
tant, for all attempts at floating a 
wage-price-income policy will floun- 
der on its shoals In the past, and 
often with the government’s direct 
encouragement, certain wage agree- 
ments were entered into which 
widened the structure of disparities: 
їп earnings as between different 
groups of employees whose social 
productivities were however identi- 
cal or alike It would now be 
impossible to enforce a policy 
which freezes the situation Des- 
pite obvious difficulties, there has 
to be a comprehensive endeavour 
to have an integrated wage policy 
for the entire organized sector, 
including private industry, this 
should, in fact, be considered ар 
integral part of the strategy tor 
resumption of growth But a wage- 
price-income policy can be con- 
templated only after the authorities 
have succeeded in ushering in a 
regime of even moderate pice 
stability, say, at least for a continu- 
ous period of six months — Discip- 
lining the level of price thus remains 
the foremost task 


The technological problems tac- 
ing the steel, coal, engineering, 
transport, power and fertilizer in- 
dustries are well known But the 
basic stock of skills for tackhng 
these problems already exist in 
the economy In case the other 
problems are resolved, the purely 
technical ones are unlikely to ‘prove 
a stumbling block Given the ın- 
terrelation between different 1ndus- 
tries, the lack of progress in one 
of them has a depressing effect on 
each of the others, and the tecnni- 
cians merely watch helplessly 
trom the sidelines 


Ox industrial relations have 
been taken care of, the major 
1esidual problem for these indus- 
tries would in fact be that of 
resource raising Since the bulk of 
the responsibility for this ‘attaches 
to the public sector, the issue of 
public savings once more clamours 
for attention. The issue has been 
discussed. at some length in an 
вашег section, but there 15 


little harm іп re-teratng some 
of the pomts made Apart from 
persistent price — inflation, the 
other factors draming away pub- 
lic savings аге the continu- 
ous draft on the Centre’s finances 
owing шашу to the jnability 
—or reluctance—of the State gov- 
ernments to tap agriculture—and 
the mounting defence outlay 


In regard to the first of these, all 
one can add here 1s that the answer 
evidently lies in wide-ranging re- 
forms ın the farm sector which 
could weaken the political hold of 
the owners of bigger-sized holdings 
Since, as already mentioned, it 1s 
the political issues which.are predo- 
minant here, one sees straightaway 
the connection between the aspect 
of economic revival and that of 
political sociology 


Т». question of defence expendi- 
ture has become even more crucial 
with the explosion of the nuclear 
device in Rajasthan, for 1n the wake 
of the national and international 
developments following the explo- - 
sion, the pressure to add to the 
defence outlay, rather than to 
reduce it, 1s likely to increase, thus 
further encroaching upon the re- 
sources for development Іп the 
process, the proposition that 
defence and development are not 
contradictory objectives, but com- 
plementary ones, has been comple- 
tely played out One thus lives 
with the conundrum that India, 
which has about tbe lowest per 
capita income in the world, none- 
theless indulges ın one of the largest 
defence outlays “incurred anywhere 
It will be sheer hypocrisy, and 
perhaps worse, to claim that such 
an outlay does not affect the coun- 
try’s ability to expand productive 
capital stock As sufficient options 
are no longer available, one must 
talk in terms of phased reduction 
in defence expenditure, if not in 
absolute terms, at least as a propor- 
tion of aggregate national income 
This 15 not so difficult to achieve as 
ıs often thought If a firm deci- 
sion has once been taken at the 
political level, as suggested earlier, 
the defence chiefs themselves could 
be assigned the task of implement- 
ing a phased plan for lowering the 
defence outlay е 


‚ While on the subject of industrial 
expansion, the problem posed by 


units belonging to the big indus- 
trial houses needs some attention 
There 1s a genuine dilemma of po- 
licy here, for the objective of eco- 
nomic egalitarianism is not easily 
reconcilable with the unfettered 
conduct of activities on the part of 
these houses One reason that has 
been adduced for allowing these 
units to expand, either openly or 
surreptitiously, was that otherwise 
there was the danger of a large 
waste of latent capital and installed 
capacity, which the country could 
ul afford But there can hardly be 
any question that the big industrial 
houses have often exercised their 
dominant position to indulge ш 
monopolistic practices, and have 
deliberately lowered production, or 
failed to mcrease it, all because they 
wanted to raise the level of prices 
and of profits. 


SS uch a policy of restrictive out- 
put does not at all contradict the 
demand on their behalf for expan- 
sion of capacity or for permission 
to create capacity 1n new directions 
Capacity expansion 15 the mecha- 
nism by which big units establish 
product dominance and thus their 
influence over the entire range of 
the market, This task accomplish- 
ed, such units have been known— 
in this country as well as else- 
where—to revert to restrictive 
production and trading practices 


t the same time—and here we 
now have the experience of the past 
two decades to go by—3t does not 
make much sense, іп industries 
where scales of technology are im- 
portant, to have a number of 
middle-sized units in leu of one 
single bigger-sized one merely to 
satisfy one's egalitarian conscience. 
The egalitarian principle served 
thereby 15 of a false nature—for 
example, nibbling at the Burlas in 
order to reward the Kailachands 
and the Chettiars—while produc 
tive efficiency 1s made to take a 
back seat In such cases it might 
be preferable to take over these 
units and run them as an integrated 
enterprise in the public sector, 
compensation could be arranged 
through the deus ex machina of 
long-dated securities. 


It would still be necessary to se- 
parate the wheat from the chaff 


Many consumer goods industries 
have come up 1n the economy since 
independence, they have cost pre- 
cious resources, including foreign 
exchange even to sustam them 
calls for outlay of foreign exchange 
each year The need to stimulate 
industrial output 1s being made the 
ground for further expansion and 
promotion of such industries But 
what should be the over-riding fac- 
tor in decision-making 18 the consi- 
deration of long-run growth In 
view of the grave economic crisis 
the country 1s facing and the need 
to encourage the savings habit, the 
production—and use—of luxury 
goods has to be discouraged The 
units producing luxury commodities 
should therefore be either taken 
over or strictly regulated by the 
government, and the bulk of their 
output be earmarked for exports 


In case this 15 done, the capacity 
already established іп the country 
wil not be wasted, at the same 
time, neither the nation’s objective 
of long-run growth nor its other 
socio-economic objectives will be 
adversely affected: savings willl be 
encouraged and the country’s fore- 
ign exchange earnmgs will also go 
up On the academic plane, much 
discussion has taken place on the 
desirability of making such a policy 
operational, but nothmg much has 
yet been concretely achieved, per- 
haps because of the class bias 
within the government 


The question of export promo- 
tion is vitally important A feeling 
of euphoria has been deliberately 
promoted by the authorities that, 
during the past two years, India’s 
exports have been domg magnifi- 
cently This ıs hardly the case 
The rupee value of exports has 
gone up for reasons of international 
currency fluctuations, but ın real 
terms the gain 15 altogether illusory 
The country's share of world ex- 
ports has remamed stagnant for 
the past one decade In contrast, 
the nearly reckless manner in 
which the government has been 
contracting foreign loans, mostly to 
stave off the crisis set off by the 
rise 1n oil prices, would suggest that 
the nation would soon be choked 
by the payment burden unless ex- 
port earnings picked up Apart from 
highlighting the desirability of ım- 
plementation of a policy of com- 


pulsory exports, this brings us 
back once more to the question of 
mternal price discipline, and the 
curbing of inflationary forces 


One substantive reason for 1ndus- 


trial stagnation, 1 must be admit- 
ted, ıs the drying up of private 
savings ш a number of areas and 
the levelling off of demand for 
industrial goods because of the 
general economic stagnation Sur- 
prisingly—or not so surprisingly— 
the source of both difficulties 1s the 
same Since the terms of trade are 
being tilted continuously against 
industry and in favour of agricul- 
ture, the unit cost on account of 
industrial raw materials as men- 
tioned above is gomg up, with 
using food prices, there is also 
pressure for increasing the wage 
rate, where, despite the increase in 
unit cost, prices are not automati- 
cally adjusted upward—as could 
happen sometimes under a regime 
of administrative controls—the unit 
rate of profit declines, leading, 
other things remaining the same, to 
a decline im industrial savings 
Even if unit prices are adjusted up- 
wards, such adjustments in the 
supply prices in a few instances 
lead to either a levelling off, or a 
contraction, in the demand for 
industrial goods — The latter situ- 
ation obtams particularly in agrı- 
culture, since the rural majority 
are left out of the growth process 
and therefore are unable to raise 
the level of demand for industrial 
goods even when agricultural out- 
put expands 


Overall industrial savings thus 
continue to be adversely affected 
The economies of scale which, 
through an expansion of industrial 
output sparked off by an expansion 
of demand in the agricultural sec- 
tor. could have insured a higher 
level of 1ncome and saving, fail to 
come off and the possibility that 
a fall ш unit prices would lead to 
a rise in the demand for industnal 
goods does not mature either How- 
ever quizzical it may sound, indus- 
trial growth thus seems to be 
inexorably linked with the proces- 
Ses ш agriculture 


Tu brings us directly to а dıs- 
cussion on the set of measures which 
ought to be adopted for agriculture. 
It has already been mentioned that, 
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"obtaimung ın agriculture 


for ensurmg price stabilization, it 
1s essential that the present mind- 
less subsidy to the affluent agricul- 
qural farmers must come to a stop 
and procurement prices brought 
down to a level which bears some 
relatignship to, the level of costs 
Imposition of direct taxes on the 
bigger-sized farms has also been 
emphasized in the context of rais- 
ing additional public savings 
There will be a return to this theme 
below, but meanwhile attention 
may be focussed on a number of 
other structural issues affecting agri- 
cultural growth 


I. is by now obvious that the 
expansionary potential 1n the tradi- 
tional rabi farm belt has been al- 
most exhausted | Some scope 
perhaps still exists for raising the 
output and productivity of pulses 
and one or two of the coarse grains 
in this belt, provided new varieties 
of seeds could be evolved But 
since, in the final analysis, all crops 
have to compete for the same 
acreage, particularly acreage under 
irrigation, the expansion of output 
in one direction might well lead to 
a contraction m the production of 
some other crops. The potential 
for additional irmgation too would 
seem to be henceforth fairly 
constricted ın the ғам region 
This Беше the situation, is not 
the case pretty strong for 
much greater attention than before 
being given to the ‘conditions 
т the 
kharif belt, comprismg mostly the 
southeastern parts of the country? 


The most relevant matters here 
concern the outlay on irrigation 


and the tenurial and owner- 
ship arrangements Perhaps “not 
more than 10 per cent of 


the total acreage in the kharif 
region 1s at present served by arti- 
ficial irrigation Field experiments 
have established beyond any mea- 
sure of doubt that, to obtain the 
most satisfactory yield out оѓ ће 
high-yielding varieties of seeds in- 
troduced under the so called New 
Technology, the supply of water 
must be properly regulated and co- 
ordinated with the dosage of 
fertilizers. Areas where cultivation 


is exclusively dependent on natural 
rainfall are incapable of taking to 


‘the technology m any major way, 


since the supply of water cannot 
be effectively controlled and regu- 
lated. For imtiating a new expan- 
sionary phase in Indian agriculture, 
it 15 therefore essential that а revo- 
lution in irrigation is first intro- 
duced in the kharıf too This is 
no easy matter, the total sown 
area involved would at least be of 
the order of 175 mullion acres 
Even were the technical aspects of 
the problem considered as mana- 
geable, the financial implication ој 
such a huge irrigation plan cannot 
but be daunting 


Moreover, an irrigation program- 
me of this magnitude has to be 
synchronized with, and dovetailed 
into, a parallel programme for 
power generation one without the 
other will not make much sense, and 
will enormously add to the cost 
At current prices, aggregate invest- 
ment that would be called tot to 
implement the irrigation plan would 
be as much as Rs 10,000 to 15,000 
crores ‘The several constraints on 
resources notwithstanding, this 
order of investment ought to be 
staked, it could be spread, if 
necessary, over a period of ten to 
fifteen years In view of the or- 
ganizational limitations, a phased 
programme of implementation would 
іп any case be advisable 


Н... agam, one should have no 
ulusion about the political difficul- 
tes that are likely to be encounter- 
ed. The existing bias ain {the 
country’s irrigation pattern has 
given rise to certain second-order, 
but extremely sensitive, other 
biases, for example, in the alloca- 
tion of fertilizers and seeds, in the 
distribution of institutional credit, 
in the fixation of procurement 
prices, and so on Once the irri- 
gation map of the country 1s dras- 


-tically altered, some of these other 


factors, which have played a major 
role in determining the rate and 
manner of agricultural growth in 
the country since 1947, will also be 
affected Some States and social 
groups will tend to lose 1n the pro- 
cess, while others are likely to 
experience differential gains Those 
who stand to lose will make a pol- 


tical issue of it, and resist fiercely 
the contemplated .changes and 
shifts Again the test of political 
‘leadership will be determined by 
whether ıt will be willing and able 
to ride the storm 


О; now comes to the question 
of tenurial arrangements Without 
a determined effort at land reforms, 
it would be impossible to associate 
the small farmers and landless 
labourers with a programme of 
vigorous agricultural growth Under 
the existing system of tenurial 
arrangements in most parts of the 
southeastern region, big farmers as 
such directly cultivate only a minor 
proportion of the total arable land 
By themselves, therefore, they will 
be able to initiate change in the 
kharif belt ın only a limited area, 
and this even if irrigation 1s plenti- 
ful To keep plying them with re- 
sources, such as credit and fertili- 
zers, might be counterproductive 
since, 1n view of the fairly common 
practice on the part of big land- 
holders to combine actual cultiva- 
tion with moneylendmg and trad- 
ing, the additional resources offered 
instead of being used to expand 
farm output, could actually be de- 
ployed for speculation and holding 
back of stocks The task 15 to 
bypass them and reach down to the 
smaller tenants, including the 
sharecroppers, and, further, to offer 
a stake in the land to the milhons 
currently without any land 


True, such a reorganization of 
land 15 unlikely to provide most 
agricultural households with much 
more than two or two and a half 
acres of land on the average How- 
ever, once through the process of 
land redistribution, the bona fides 
of the authorities have been estab- 
lished and the power of the en- 
trenched elements has been weak- 
ened, it should be possible to 
persuade the small holders to enter 
into cooperative farming апапре- 
ments which could usher in the 
economies of scale and raise pro- 
ductivity across the board 


Even before that stage 1s reached, 
there 18 at least one technological 
factor which suggests that land 
redistribution need not adversely 
affect productivity, at least in the 
paddy-growing region The condi- 


tions governing the cultivation of 
paddy are altogether different from 
those which obtain in the case of, 
wheat Because of the much great- 
er need for individual supervision 
for paddy-raising, a small farmer 
might be 1n a position to effect great- 
er economies, and experience a 
better yield, than he would in case 
he was cultivatmg wheat Besides, 
the small farmer, once his cultivat- 
ing rights to the land have been 
formally established, should be 
better placed to receive special 
dispensation from public іпвіші- 
tions, including banks for example, 
the issue of collateral will not stand 
in the way. 


т agenda tor agrarian reor- 
ganization cannot be considered as 
completed unless the taxation and 
pricing policies affecting agriculture 
are explicitly brought ш The 
large-sized farms have to be taxed 
at accelerated rates not only for 
augmenting public savings, but also 
for ensuring that production 15 
pushed forward The so called 
non-user cost of land—that ıs, the 
cost of keeping land fallow—is at 
present neghgible, for the big far- 
mers pay only a perfunctory land 
revenue, and no direct taxes worth 
the name Those amongst them 
who have tasted the fruts of res- 
trictive output and monopolistic 
pricing, indulge in the practice of 
keeping considerable areas of land 
fallow Thereby they are able to 
ensure both high prices for their 
output and low prices for inputs 
such as labour, the opportunity 
cost of this practice is negligible 
By raising steeply the level of direct 
taxes on land, some of the rich far- 
mers could be forced either to raise 
their output, or to dispose of a 
part of their land 


As regards price-setting, too, as 
already explained, if procurement 
prices are pitched inordinately high, 
the holding power of the farmer 
increases enabling him to hold back 
crop from the market, thus leading 
to a further rise in market prices. 
The evil could be scotched right at 
Is source provided procurement 
prices are fixed at modest levels 
and other forms of subsidies to 
such farmers discouraged 


While on the theme of agricul- 
ture, one feels like stressing, over 


and over again, the pivotal role of^ 
elementary education This has 
been the most shamefully neglected 
aspect of whatever has gone on in 
the country in the name of econo- 
mic and social development during 
the past quarter of a century There 
are those who would. recognize the 
value of primary education toward 
raising the productivity in agricul- 
ture the improvement in know- 


ledge, skills and receptivity among 


small farmers and wage-cultivators 
could indeed give a boost to farm 
output But there 15 another, per- 
haps much more significant, con- 
sideration for promoting elementary 
education among the rural poor 


Primary education could help to 
rouse the social and political con- 
sciousness of the downtrodden 
peasantry, 1t could be, over a period, 
the major instrumentahty for orga- 
nizing them for political action, 
and hasten the process of redistri- 
bution of land Education, parti- 
cularly of the elementary kind, 
could thus be a great liberator for 
India’s mute mulhons, and at the 
same time also a positive force for 
raising farm production It is a 
commentary on the state of mund 
of the decision-makers that in the 
successive exercises on the Fifth 
Plan, the allocation for primary 
education has been, among all 
categories, the one most severely 
cut 


Bu shall we leave off here? 
What about the specifics of growth, 
it may be asked What about the 
time-bound targets of growth under 
a resumed process of planning? 
And what about a concrete pro- 
gramme for the reduction of 1nequa- 
lities in the distribution of mcome, 
as between both social groups and 
regions 1n the country? We would 
for the present leave these ques- 
tions unanswered, and for ample 
good reasons In a situation where 
inflation is m full cry, ıt 1s some- 
what purposeless to venture to 
quantify the parameters of prospec- 
tive growth following the restora- 
tion of stability It 1s the precise 
nature of the stability which will 
define the feasible pattern of plan- 
ned growth іп the subsequent 
period The major feasibility con- 
straint, as discussed earlier, will be 
the rate of domestic savings—more 


particularly, public savings And 
the Ішші to income redistribution 
consistent with high growth will be 
set by tbe quality and attitudes of 
the government Оп neither can 
one, as of now, make any confident 
prognosis ? 


"Dus 1$ а common thread run- 
ning through all this though Whe- 
ther it 1s the task of pushing up 
the rate of savings, or ushering ш 
a more egalitarian economic order, 
the answer ultimately les in the 
reform of social norms Even 
where inflation has been turned 
back and a reasonable degree of 
price stabilization brought about, 
savings will continue to be heavily 
dependent upon the so called de- 
monstration effect It 15 pointless 
to urge the nation's majority, who 
are either on the verge of or below 
the level of subsistence, to augment 
savings The effort has to be con- 
centrated elsewhere, among groups 
who are relatively better off Given 
the structure of time-preference, 
and the ready availability of a 
wide range of consumer goods in 
the economy, these groups on their 
own are unlikely to restrain con- 
sumption. No glamour attaches at 
present to a high rate of savings 
Unless the pattern of production 1s 
overhauled, little will therefore be 
achieved through exhortations per 
se It 15 only if those who declaim 
from the pulpit show, by their own 
examples, the way to higher sav- 
ings that the rest could be expected 
to follow suit The supreme deter- 
mining element in social behaviour 
15 what one economist had once 
referred to as the Isolation Para- 
dox In isolation, no group will be 
willing to do the dull job of sav- 
ing more, but in case an example 
1s set by the leaders of the com- 
munity, others might be persuaded 
to fall in line 


Irrespective of whether the capa- 
bihty to save on the part of this 
or that social group has remained 
constant or has shrunk because of 
inflation, and irrespective of whe- 
ther the position will be changed 
with price stabilization, it 1s there- 
fore the ability of the political 
leadership to inspire confidence and 
thus persuade others to save which 
will be crucial This ability will be 
a function of what the leaders them- 
selves are bent upon doimg, upon 
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whether they believe in the culture 
of five-star hotels and in that of 
nepotism and featherbedding, or in 
ehonest, frugal, open and above- 
board existence 


“Exactly the same issue will come 
to the fore bn the question of 
eliminating the grosser inequalities 
in the structure of distribution of 
assets and incomes The eradica- 
tion of imequalities will call for a 
programme of taxation and subsi- 
dies across the board Those cur- 
rently enjoying more will bave to 
be taxed at steep rates and those 
currenty not so-fortunately placed 
will have-to be offered greater sub- 
sidies and other forms of assistance 
These can be done through the 
fiscal and monetary mechanism 
but can also be done through m- 
vestment, licensing and other admı- 
nistrative policies 


A. frame of policy measures 
consistent with the general objec- 
tives 1s not difficult to evolve in this 
area, but much more relevant and 
important 15 to implement the mea- 
sures, which depends exclusively 
upon the institutional mould If 
those in charge of the mstrumenta- 
htes of the State are also the ones 
to be most adversely affected by 
redistributive policies 1t will demand 
immense perspicacity and genero- 
sity on their part to enforce these 
Unless an example is set here by 
the most privileged groups, the 
other groups will not be forthcom- 
ing either Here too, the question 
is one of moral persuasion and 
reordering of social norms There 
15 little pomt ш mamtamıng that 
persuasion will be of no avail and 
that punitive measures need to be 
deployed For punitive instruments 
have also to be handled by those 
who control political power unless 
their heart 15 1n it, they will be most 
reluctant to wield the instruments 
in a manner as would erode their 
own class and group interests, and 
the impasse will remain. 


A high rate of growth is a func- 
tion of savings and savings are a 
function of the degree of success in 
breaking the Isolation Paradox 
Similarly, the other stated goal of 
Indian- planning, namely, greater 
egalitarianism, also depends largely 
upon the willingness on the part of 
entrenched social groups to give up 


a part of their assets, power and 
glory here agam, the extent of 
success will hmge upon our ability 
to meet the challenge of the Isola- 
tion Paradox—someone has to give 
the lead 


Tu the challenges of price 
stabilization, accelerated economic 
growth and greater socio-economic 
equalities all merge into one, and 
the answer 1s wrapped up 1n a con- 
undrum how 1s it possible to 
persuade those who are at present 
entrenched in power, who control 
the lion's share of -the nation’s 
assets, and who appropriate for 
themselves a disproportionate part 
of existing mcomes, to realize the 
virtues of moderation and thrift—and 
sacrificing what they have for the 
sake of others? One may talk 
interminábly of various techniques 
оғ plartning which could short-cir- 
cuit the attamment of the targets 
delineated 1n, for instance, a con- 
sistency model One may also talk, 
as we have been doing in the course 
of these notes, of short or long term 
priorities ш planning or, alterna- 
tively, of measures promoting stabi- 
lization and other sets of measures 
laying greater stress on growth 
But, іп the final analysis, these are 
urelevant categories What matters 
is the willingness of those in a 
position to influence basic decisions 
in the community to undergo sacri- 
fices on their own ‘Tull as long as 
this willmgness 15 missing, there will 
be no planning and no resumption of 
growth 


In a system where altruism is a 
cencept frowned upon ш practice, 
beyond a pomt a free-for-all 1s 
bound to ensue, and the stronger 
elements will try to further buttress 
their positions vis-a-vis the weaker 
ones The latter too, however, will 
gradually learn to organize them- 
selves and defend their own inte 
rests In this milieu, 1t would be 
totally futile to talk of either plan- 
ning or growth, planning for growth 
wil have to wait for a total over- 
haul of the socio-political structure 
which could make the commumty 
more homogeneous It ıs only then 
that 1t would be possible to resume 
the necessary social function of 
savings, since each individual social 
group will, at that stage, gain about 
equally from it 


lie resources 


SUDHIR MULJI 


WHEN asked what one could 
write about ‘inflation’, an able young 
economist replied ‘It is a bad 
thing and that is all’, yet, ıt was 
not always regarded as wholly 
evil On the contrary, in both the 
developing and developed countries 


it was generally regarded as a re- 
grettable but necessary phenomenon 
to give a continuous boost to pro- 
duction, employment and develop- 
ment Only recently, as inflation 
has gathered momentum, as prices 
have rsen not at what now seems 
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the modest four, five and six per 
cent per annum, but at the some. 
what frightening 15, 20 and 25 per 
cent, that both economists and 
public authorities have suddenly 
come to realise that matters are 
geteng out of hand, 


The slogans of conventional wis- 
dom are no longer those cheerful 
phrases of yester years, that deve- 
lopment requires large public 
sector outlays, that investment in 
larger capital industry projects will 
provide the necessary inputs for a 
dynamic rate of growth, that 
monetary policy does not really 
matter and, finally, that the neces- 
sary savings would be generated 
provided investment was,made on 
a sufficiently large scale The new 
conventional — wisdom-—somewhat! 
apologetically—has come to recog- 
nise some of the older truths, the 
in-word 15 ‘discipline’, we are now 
told that we cannot go on expand- 
ing money supply indefinitely, both 
the States and the Centre must 
learn to exerose control on ex- 
penditure, and there 1s now at least 
a glimmer of recognition that even 
the rate of interest 1s not unim- 
portant in effecting both the rate 
of savings and the level of prices 
generally, 


T. the extent that the new slo- 
Bans have countered some of the 
earlier naiveties, all this 1s to the 
good Yet, one has learnt over the 
years to suspect conventional wis- 
dom whatever form it takes One 
cannot escape the feeling that those 
who manage our economy tend to 
be guided more by the events that 
have just passed than those that 
one can reasonably expect to take 
place 1n the future. For, let us 
make no mistake at all about the 
most serious underlymng problem of 
the Indian economy, it 15 not 
inflation nor balance of payments 
difficulties, not the financial and 
monetary indisciplne of the public 
and private sectors, all these are 
subsidiary to the growing levels of 
unemployment and idle capacity 
which will cause an increasing 
level of distress unless 1mmeduiate 
Steps are taken to counter the 
sluggish rate of productive activi- 


ty. 


However desirable 1 may be to 
exercise discipline to control ın- 


dustry for socio-economic objec- 

‘tives, to prevent the rich getting 
richer or to avoid private mono- 
polies, none of these objectives 
wil be as desirable as increasing 
the opportunities available to young 
men and women to engage in pro- 
ductive employment If a faster 
rate of growth 15 possible only by 
taking some chance on the stability 
of price levels, I for one would have 
no hesitation ın choosing this path 
and facmg the consequences 


I t may be argued by cooler 
heads that the relevance of these 
dramatic sentences to the problem 
of inflation 1s not very evident; yet 
the connection is obvious We do 
have large inflationary forces in 
the economy, but our basic condi- 
tion in the employment of resources 
is still one of a deep depression. 
For, as Professor Samuelson in a 
popular column recently said, “he 
would define ‘depression’ as ‘any 
recession that involves more than 
10% of the labour forces’, he 
was perhaps referring to the Amen- 
can economy only (although this 
15 not clear) but there seems no 
reason for not adapting a similar 
definition for other countries inclu- 
ding India On such a definition 
we must be considered to be in 
a permanent state of depression 
with every likelihood that it will 
grow rather than reduce. 


If terminology was our main 
concern, we would perhaps more 
accurately define the state of the 
economy by that popular' word 
‘stagflation’, the combination of 
stagnation and inflation, but whilst 
this may be a neat description, it 
does not help in determınıng the 
importance of one rather than the 
other In industrially developed 
countries, with a high standard of 
living and a stable socio-political 


system, no doubt the problems of ' 


inflation are more important, but 
ш a very poor society with an un- 
enviable rate of growth, 1t 1s surely 
the stagnation of our economy 
that must be the maim cause for 
anxiety 


So far at least there will be 
agreement on what has been stated, 
yet the generality of my remarks 


evade the main issue confronting 
us Even if our mam concern 15 
the unemployment of our resources, 
how do we deal with inflation and 
all its concomitant hardships? It 
will be as well to start with a brief 
analysis of the causes behind the 
inflationary forces that have been 
so evident m the economy. The 
survey of the Government of India 
for 1974-75 points out that the in- 
flationary forces were generated 
primary because the supply of 
money had been increased rapidly 
in the two previous years and, sub- 
sequently, there was a drastic fall 
in production, particularly agricul- 
tural production, owing basically to 
adverse weather conditions The 
consequence was that too much 
money chased too few goods caus- 
ing a rapid increase in prices ‘which 
went up by 27 per cent in 1974 
The solution that the government 
proposed, and the survey applauds, 
were a series of anti-inflationary 
measures to reduce the amount of 
purchasmg power in the hands of 
individuals to act as a dampening 
effect on the price level 


Yet, it 1s difficult to understand 
the logic of this measure Clearly, 
the rise in agricultural prices was 
primarily due not to any extraordi- 
Dary increase in effective demand 
but to a shortfall ın production: m- 
fluenced by factors outside the 
control of the government То 
counter this by a general reduction 
in overall demand can have a very 
damaging effect on industry but 
only a limited and not very desir- 
able influence on, agricultural 
prices It can certamly have no 
real benefit by way of increase in 
production Indeed, the policy, by 
depriving productive activity of 
funds, may already have had an 
adverse effect on both industry and 
agriculture with a very limited off- 
setting advantage in the reduction 
of price levels 


I t would perhaps be as well to 
admit quite frankly that in an agri- 
cultural economy like ours, where 
the level of agricultural activity is 
influenced almost entirely by the 
vagaries of the monsoon, the gov- 
ernment is not likely to be able 
Successfully to influence the price 
level of agncultural products by 
attempting to tinker with overall 


demand. In other words, unless 
there 1s a structural change in our 
agricultural production which makes 
us less dependent on weather con- 
ditions, we are gomg to have a 
bad bout of imflation when the 
monsoons fail and a mild inflation 
when the crops are good There 
is very little that the government 
can do about this. 


It would seem therefore rather 
more sensible to concentrate on 
areas where the government can ш- 
fluence the level of productive acti- 
уйу significantly, even if the 
consequence of such a policy would 
be somewhat deleterious to the 
level of prices in agriculture. It 
1s quite clear from the economic 
survey that the government has 
amplicitly totally rejected such a 
policy In the first place, 1t seems 
to argue that there has been no 
general decline in overall demand 
and, ш any case, it 1s unconvinced 
that the rate of growth of indus- 
trial production will be any lower 
in the second half of 1974-75 than 
it was ш the first half. The argu- 
ment however is conducted in a 
series of non-sequiturs. 


To discuss the second. argument 
first, even if the level of growth 
1n the second half of 1974-75 1s not 
lower than 1n the first, this 1s not 
anything to be very pleased about 
The basic proposition is that for 
some years now the level of indus- 
trial activity has been altogether 
too sluggish for the needs of our 
economy. 


On the first point, 1e, that there 
has been no general decline in 
overall demand, the following para- 
graph from the Economic Survey 
IS significant. ‘It 1s no doubt possi- 
ble that the slow pace of public 
sector investment may affect the 
demand for output of certam capi- 
tal goods industries However, the 
stagnation of industrial investment 
1s basically due to a deficiency of 
real savings rather than a general 
decline in demand in the Keynesian 
sense of the term’ 


N ow, the principal argument of 
this article 1s that the main issue 
facing our economic managers is 
to increase the level of productive 
activity by utilismg idle resources 


The resources that are today idle 
do not consist only of unemploy- 
ed ог under-employed human 
beings, but also of mdustrial capa- 
city which, over a wide front, 1s 
lymg inactive The capital goods 
industry by its very nature is the 
one that suffers most acutely, but 
fit ıs no, the only one that is so 


"affected. 


To argue that there is no general 
decline ш demand in the Keyne- 
Sian sense 18 surely to muss the 
point that Keynes was making. The 
necessary real savings can only 
come about by generating surpluses 
from an increase in industrial pro- 
duction and investment, it 15 the 
use of idle capacity and investment 
that wil generate real savings and 
not the other way round Of course, 
this could lead to further inflation- 
ary pressures On certam consump- 
tion goods, but that 1s an argument 
for diverting some of the invest- 
ment to producing consumption 
goods and not for curbing indus- 
trial activity by lowermg demand 


I, is possible that what we need 
to do both ш the public and the 
private sector 1s to expand those 
industries that will produce the 
goods for current consumption 
rather than concentrate heavily on 
Investment goods alone, perhaps in 
the past we haye over expanded our 
capital goods mdustries at the cost 
of insufficient concentration on con- 
sumption goods and that process 
may need to be reversed—but there 
still does not seem to be any reason 
for reducing the level of produc- 
tive activity 


It wil be argued that goods of 
mass consumption cannot be  ex- 
panded very quickly The primary 
commodities that the large bulk of 
our people are interested in are 
agricultural and, on my own argu- 
ment, this 1s mainly influenced by 
weather No doubt you cannot 
satisfy the demand for wheat by 
increasmg the production of radios, 
but this ıs surely no argument for 
refusing to provide radios just be- 
cause you cannot provide wheat 
At any given time you have to look 
at what the economy 1s realistically 
capable of domg, and 1 certam 
commodities however desirable are 
not within the range of feasibility, 


1t 15 necessary to concentrate on 
those commodities that are withm 
your capacity, even 1 this ıs not 
the most desirable of all possible 
outcomes. 

Besides, the non-substitutability 
of radios for wheat type of argu- 
ment is one of the more exaggerated 
views of economists in this coun- 
пу It is, of course, perfectly true 
that a very large proportion of the 
income ш this country goes to the 
relatively few and satisfying the 
needs of these few for luxuries 1s 
particularly obnoxious to a social- 
ist -government. Yet, unless one 
has some way of reducing the in- 
come of this group without adverse- 
ly affecting over-all production, it 
is better by far that they should 
be allowed to spend the money on 
heavily taxed or taxable luxuries 
than to spend it on scarcer wage 
goods It 15 quite possible and ın- 
deed likely that if they cannot 
purchase their radios or luxury cars 
or what have you, they will go and 
Spend it on wage goods, thereby 
increasing the shortages that all- 
ready exist іп these commodities 


I shall no doubt be acccused of 
recommending a set of policies that 
offer the worst of all possible 
worlds (a) by proposing increases 
in over-all levels of demand even 
if this involves the production of 
goods which satisfy a small minori- 
ty and (b) of ignoring the genuine 
hardships of inflation that an im- 
portant group of people suffer from 
My excuse 1s very simple I do con- 
sider that without a rapid and 
general increase in production we 
shall face unemployment of such 
a magnitude that all else will seem 
trivial ш comparison Nor do I 
believe that the present policies 
assist m any way to reduce the 
hardships of inflation, ıt would be 
better by far to accept that шћа- 
tion, even if it disappears in the 
rest of the world, 1s likely to stay 
with us for quite a bit longer 


If one accepts this basic tenet, one 
would be far more ready to make 
swifter adjustments in the incomes 
of those who suffer most instead of 
pretending that something signifi- 
cant ıs bemg done in curbing ın- 
flatonary forces so that their 
hardships are only temporary. 
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THE Economic Survey for the year 
1974-75 which was placed before 
the Parliament by the Finance 
Minister some time ago, begins 
with the statement. ‘By all 
accounts, 1974-75 was a year of 
unprecedented economic strains in 
the history of Independent India 
However, 1 was also a year of 
determined action on the part of 
the government, demonstrating 
vividly the basic resilience of our 
democratic polity m grappling with 
crisis situations,’ 


The Survey, after detaiing the 
anti-inflationary measures taken by 
government during the year, pro- 
ceeds to state: “The behaviour of 
prices since the third week of 
September, 1974, indicated that the 
various stabilisation measures have 
had a favourable impact The fall 
in prices 1n the last quarter of 1974, 
notwithstanding and unsatisfactory 
Крап} crop, suggests some weaken- 
ing of inflationary forces The 
improved prospects for the forth- 
coming rab: crop can be expected 
to have a further moderatmg influ- 
ence on prices Even then, it has 
to be recognised that there are still 
sizeable imbalances in the demand 
and supply of basic wage goods. As 
such, it will be unwise to assume as 
of now, that the struggle against 
inflation has been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.’ 


The first chapter of the Survey 
concludes with the statement: ‘1974- 
75 happened to be the first year 
of the Fifth Plan Unfortunately, 
the economy’s performance during 
this year has been out of line with 
the expectations underlymg the 
draft Fifth Plan document . . In 
view of the acute inflationary pres- 
sures, the foremost concern of eco- 
допис policy was to шарап a 
measure of stability to the economy. 
Since no viable development stra- 
tegy could be implemented in the 


background of steeply nsing prices, 
it was inevitable that longer term 
goals had to give precedence to the 
short-term task of economic stabi- 
lnsation . . . Nevertheless, the con- 
tinuing concern with problems of 


stability has to be matched 
by selective stimuli at strate- 
gic points, designed to raise 


the rate of savings and investment 
in the economy. Unless the eco- 
nomy grows, even price stability in 
a роо? country such as ours will 
elude us. This 1s a measure of the 
challenge that policy planners will 
have to face m 1975-76. 


The extracts from the Economic 
Survey quoted above sum up fairly 
accurately the course of economic 
events 1n the recent past and the 
challenge that the country faces 
today 1n the twin context of price 
stabilisation and economic growth 


Let me first deal with the pro- 
blem of mnflation. The mdex num- 
ber of wholesale prices which had 
shown a rise of 373 per cent during 
the six year period 1966-67 to 
1972-73 shot up by 30 per cent 
durmg the smgle year 1973-74. 
During the first sıx months of the 
financial year 1974-75, prices shot 
up by a further 15.8 per cent, the 
wholesale index reaching 3289 in 
the week ending September 1974 
The rise in prices has assumed alar- 
ming proportions and there were 
fears of a run-away inflation serz- 
ing the economy. 


Government had taken certain 
steps a few months earlier on the 
fiscal and monetary front to reduce 
public expenditure, decrease the 
tate of acceleration of the supply 
of currency and bank money, im- 
pound a portion of the increase m 
money 3ncomes accruing to the 
salariat and wage earners іп the 
organised sector, decrease dividend 
income, enforce a compulsory de- 
posit by income tax payers with 

















KEY ROLE OF FCI -| 


India's biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer industry, 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited, is one of the 
largest producers of plant nutrients in the world. 
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FCl's Production Units & T 


FCi’s five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal 
(Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (U.P.) and 
Namrup (Assam) have an installed capacity of nearly 
half а million tonnes of plant nutrients. This will rise 
to over 3.5 million tonnes when additional plants 
under construction, and in advanced stages of planning, 
go on stream. | 


Catalyst Know-how 
FCI is one of the few organisations in the world to 
develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer 
catalysts so vital to the industry. 


Total Fertilizer Technology 
Backed by tts intensive Research & Development efforts 
ЕСІ has now developed its own know-how, design and 
engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blueprint to o 


the final commissioning stage. 


Marketing Set-up | 
With a vast network of sales outlets and active promotional 
measures FCI now serves farmers in most parts of the country. 


THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 
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incomes exceeding Rs. 15,000 and 
mobilise larger resources for the 
public exchequer by additional 
taxation, which was further rem- 
forced by a supplementary budget. 
State Governments also went 1n for 
a substantial additional mobilisa- 
tion of their tax resources and re- 
framed from drawing overdrafts 
from the Reserve Bank 


А vigorous drive was also 
launched to deal with black money 
by anti-smuggling and anti-tax eva- 
sion operations and succeeded in 
creating a psychology of fear in 
black-marketeers, hoarders and tax- 
evaders which dealt an effective 
blow to the inflationary psychology 
that threatened to trigger off a run- 
away inflation. 


All these measures taken іп their 
totality did achieve a measure of 
success, the price mse which had 
been a more or less continuous 
monthly phenomenon for the previ- 
ous two years was arrested, and 
prices actually declined by about 5 
per cent by the end of December 
1974 But the success which attended 
government’s antr-inflationary pro- 
gramme of 1974 only mdicated a 
beginning that required a vigorous 
continuation of the programme on 
the monetary and fiscal front and a 
follow-up on the supply and dis- 
tribution front for the restoration of 
the pre-1973 trend of a 5 to 6 per 
cent price rise in place of the 20 
to 30 per cent price rise that had 
characterised. 1973 and 1974 


Lie me now look at the deve- 
lopmental front. The Centrale Plan 
outlay in 1974-75 was budgeted at 
Rs 2,055 crores, the actual expen- 
diture was Rs 2,129 crores. The 
increase in the revised estimates 
was only marginal and did not 
cover the escalation in prices. It 
15 interesting to note however that 
the revised estimates for 1974-75 
accounted for a decline of Rs 66 35 
crores in the revised estimates 
of the outlay on Social and Com- 
munity Services and a rise of Rs. 
13414 crores in that on Industry 
and Minerals and Rs. 49 16 crores 
m that on Transport and Commu- 
nication Services. 


In the outlay on Agriculture -and 
Allied Services, however, there was 
a fal of Rs. 46.54 crores ш the 


revised estimates, while that on 
water and power development was 
increased by Rs. 14.25 crores. As 
‘against this general fall іп develop- 
mental outlay except on Industries, 
Minerals and Transport, there was 
a substantial increase m the expen- 
diture on general and defence 
services. 


The revised estimates showed a 
deficit of Rs 625 crores, but the 
actual increase in expenditure over 
the budgeted estimates was much 
larger, the additions беше under: 


> Food subsidy Rs 195 crores 
D A. Rs. 110 crores 
Defence Rs 242 crores 


Assistance to 
States for drou- 
ght, flood etc 
Public sector 
enterprises on 
account of 
DA & rise in 
price of inputs 
Fertilizer 1т- 
ports 
Plan outlay 


Rs. 161 crores 


Rs 126 crores 


Rs 290 crores 
Rs. 74 crores 





The additional resources of 
nearly Rs. 700 crores which had 
accrued in 1974-75 all got dissipa- 
ted on account of inflation. and 
there was an increase in the deficit 
much above the budgeted figure. 
The year 1974-75 was certamly one 
of stagnation іп developmental ex- 
penditure, though it did see some 
vigorous anti-inflationary action on 
the part of government, 


The coming financial year, 1975- 
76, has brought into the open the 
economic dilemma m which govern- 
ment 5 placed It cannot afford 
to slacken its fiscal and monetary 
measures against inflation nor can 
it take the risk of increasing in- 
comes of its employees by the grant 
of additional D.A.; and at the same 
time, it cannot afford to let invest- 
ment slacken as in 1974-75 nor can 
it risk financing additional invest- 
ment by deficit financing or expan- 
sion of bank credit 


I. 1s also not easy for government 
to resist the demand for additional 
DA if ıt becomes due under the 
accepted formula, and prices, espe- 
cially of wage goods, continue to 
rise, and yet it will be difficult to 
prevent them rising in the absence 


of an adequate increase іп the mar- 
keted supply of essential consump- 
tion goods, especially foodgrains, 
and of proper arrangements for an 
efficient system of public distribu- 
tion of such goods, particularly for 
the working class and the lower 
income groups in the* communtty. 


W ith all these difficulties, how- 
ever, government has to pursue a 
policy of anti-mflation combined 
with a quick increase ш the supply 
of basic consumption goods and. an 
increase in the investment needed 
for bringing about a durable 1ncrease 
in the supply of basic consumption 
goods, while also strengthening the 
growth factors 1n the economy for 
accelerating development and ach- 
jeving eventual self-reliance А 
selective approach has to be pur- 
sued and investment increased or 
encouraged ш priority sectors and 
programmes which have to be 
identified from the point of view of 
the  increasmg productivity or 
productive capacity in the field of 
basic consumption goods. Simul- 
taneously, investment has to be 
discouraged  поп-рпогну sectors 
and demand reduced for the out- 
put of non-prionty sectors. 


As investment programmes ш 
priority sectors need import support 
and as the supply of basic consump- 
tion goods adequate and regular 
enough to operate a public distri- 
bution system may also require 
imports to supplement domestic 
procurement, it 15 necessary to in- 
crease the volume of exports much 
beyond the level of 4 per cent or 
so at which it has stood for so 
many years (recent spectacular in- 
creases m the value of exports are 
mainly the result of price nse and 
do not reflect an increase m volume 
as pointed out by the Economic 
Survey). Export industries therefore 
also constitute a priority sector for 
encouragement of investment and 
utilisation of full capacity, as well 
as discouragement of domestic 
consumption of commodities with 
profitable export markets. 


АП these, namely, basic con- 
sumption goods industmes with 
particular emphasis on agriculture, 
core industries needed for the 
growth of the economy like power, 
fertilizer, cement, steel, etc., and 
export industries {these categories 
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overlap and are not mutually ex- 
clusive) require not only suitable 
relaxation of restrictive controls 
and appropriate fiscal incentives 
and credit facilities, they also need 
additional investment. If the addi- 
{Terral investment ıs not to prove 
inflationary, there is need for a 
substantial step-up of non-inflation- 
ary tax resources, increase in self- 
generated resources of relevant 
sectors in the economy, and sub- 
stantial increase in domestic sav- 
ings especially from the household 
sector that accounts for the major 
portion of the country's domestic 
savings 


Т. budget for 1975-76 makes 
an attempt to deal with this twin 
problem of anti-inflation and eco- 
nomic growth and outlines a series 
of fiscal and investment measures 
for the purpose These measures 
can briefly be summed up as 


' follows 


1 Continuance of the antı-mfla- 
tion measures implemented in 
1974-75 together with a reduc- 
tion in the budgeted deficit as 
compared to the revised estimates 
by mobilisation of additional 
resources to the extent of Rs 
239 crores 


2 Increase in ‘budgetary support 
for the Central Plan from Rs 
2,1295 crores under the revised 
estimates to Rs. 2;558 crores or 
by 20 per cent The increase 
has been done on a selective 
basis, with break-up as under 


support the Central Pian during 
1975-76, their break-up bemg as 
follows. 





Rs. in crores 





Agricultural services 250 
Machinery and 

Equipment 15.30 
Petroleum 192 85 
Petro-chemicals 5.00 
Chemicals 201 
Fertilizers 13.56 
Telecommunications & 

Electrical Industries 5.91 
Iron and Steel 71 80 
Non-ferrous metals 1100 
Atomic Energy 

Industries 200 
Consumer industries — 10.20 
Power 1941 
Railways 34.67 
Posts & Telegraphs 797 
Ports 797 
Civil Aviation 30.78 
Tounsm 0.65 


The main items which the exira 
budgetary resources are used for 
supporting are petroleum (Rs 
192,85 crores), поп and steel (Rs 
718 crores), railways (Rs. 3467 
crores), civil aviation (Rs 3078 
crores), agricultural services (actu- 
ally datry development, Rs 25 
crores), power (Rs 19.41 crores), 
machmery and equipment (Rs. 153 
crores), fertilizers (Rs 13 56 crores), 
non-ferrous metals (Rs 11 crores) 
and consumer industries (Rs 102 
crores) 





General Services 

General Economic Services 
Social & Community Services 
Agriculture & Allied Services 
Industry and Minerals 

Water and Power Development 
Transport and Communication 


Rs 


+ 2.44 crores 
+ Rs. 20.10 crores 
+ Rs 69 20 crores 
+ Rs. 57.57 crores 
+ Rs 357.95 crores 
+ Rs 3.69 crores 
— Rs 82.18 crores 





` Under ‘Industry and Minerals", 
the maim increases are in petro-che- 
micals (Rs. 6030 crores)  fertili- 
zers (84 28 crores) coal and lignite 
(Rs 8799 crores), machinery and 
engineering industries (Rs. 2843 
crores), village and small industries 
(1249 crores) In addition, extra- 
budgetary resources to the tune of 
Rs. 596.2 crores will be used to 


Taking the two together, budge- 
tary and extra-budgetary support for 
the Central Plan for 1975-76, prio- 
tity seems to have been given more 
to energy and munerals than to 
agriculture, fertilizers, power and 
water However, agriculture, irri- 
gation and power are: mainly State 
subjects and data 1s not readily 
available on the extent to which 


they have stepped up their alloca- 
tions on these needs or the 
proportion this constitutes of the 
total increase іп their plan outlay 
for 1975-76. Мог 15 there any 
marked ancrease іп Central assist- 
ance to States for their plan outlays 
for the coming year 


I have the feeling that, while 
agriculture and its supporting input 
industries have certamly received 
more attention іп the Plan outlay 
for 1975-76, their increased alloca- 
tions are not sufficient to give them 
the highest priority that they require 
in the current state of the Indian 
economy In fact, some priority 
was given to energy and minerals 
during 1974-75 and this has helped 
to brmg marginal mmprovements in 
the output of power, coal, and 
transport and continuing this prio- 
rity in 1975-76 will help in the 
process of arresting stagnation and 
facilitating some increase in indus- 
trial output ЈАП the same, some 
increase 15 required in the alloca- 
tions for agriculture and related 
items like шпраџоп and Һуде] 
power, and this can be achieved 
only by the central government 
making special grants to the States 
which can produce quick results, 
these grants being additional to the 
central assistance provided in the 
Plan budget for 1975-76 


The major problem confronting 
the Indian economy today 1s the 
dilemma of antianflation. and m- 
creased expenditure for economic 
growth І must stress the former 
item,.because a mood of complac- 
ency seems to be growmg in the 
country that the inflationary threat 
has been overcome and that one 
can go back to pressurising for m- 
creasing  sectionalonterest oriented 
public expenditure, ideological con- 
frontation, basic and structural in- 
creases in salaries and wages, 
additional neutralisation of rise 4n 
cost of living by compensatory pay- 
ments, increase m controlled or 
regulated or administered prices, 
тејаханоп or removal of the credit 
Squeeze, and vast increase in plan 
outlay, besides increase in relief 
payments of one kind or other to 
the States by the Centre. And this 
pressure is also likely to influence 
government, especially now during 
the election year, when it 1s facing 


popular disapproval and has to 
prepare itself for retaming the 
support of the electorate in the 
comung elections 


I, 1s, therefore, necessary in the 
larger national interest to issue the 
warning that the inflationary omsis 
is not over, because., 


(1) while the rabi crop prospects 
may be good, 1t can help only 
if it 15 successfully translated 
into procurement and market 
arrivals, and also no one knows 
at present as to what the 
kharif crop prospects would 
be like, 


(2) inadequate availability for 
foreign exchange resources 
still imposes a constraint on 


supplementing domestic sup- 
ples by imports; 
(3) black money, though under 


attack, 1s still continuing to be 
an inflationary menace; 


(4) exports have still to pick up 
any significant increase іп their 
volume, 


(5) the public distribution system 
has still to be streamlined and 
extended to cover all basic 
essential mass-consumption 
goods, 


(6) the energy crisis has not yet led 
to adequate action on the 
domestic front by way of 
alternative supplies, 


(7) deficit financing has not yet 
been brought under control, 
the revised estimates of 1974- 
75 showing a deficit nearly 4 
times that given in the budget, 
and the deficit shown for 
1975-76 nearly twice the deficit 
shown in the current year’s 
budget despite ап additional 
tax mobilisation of Rs 239 
crores, 


(8) the State budgets of 14 States 
for 1975-76 presented so far 
show an overall deficit of 
about Rs 165 crores after tak- 
ing anto account their efforts 
at additional tax mobilisation 
over and above the large addi- 
tional resources they had mobi- 
lised durmg the current year 
Even after taking into account 
the bonus they will get by 
devolution on account of addı- 


tional central taxation during 
1975-76, there will stil be a 
deficit of about Rs 60 crores, 

‘9) the continuing pressure of 
non-productive expenditure 
still continues at both the Cen- 
tre and the States, making a 
mockery of their efforts at 
economy; 


(10) the threat of increase іп gov- 
ernment expenditure by several 
hundred crores m 1976-77 
arising from the return of the 
wage and salary and DA im- 
pounded in 1974-75; and 


(11) non-provision 1n the budget for 
the grant of any additional 
D.A that may become pay- 
able m cash durmg the year 


I; view of all the factors listed 
above and the continumg inflation- 
ary dangers they indicate, it 1s 
necessary for the central govern- 
ment not to dilute the rigour of the 
anti-inflationary measures they took 
in 1974-75 but continue with them 
with even greater firmness and effi- 
ciency than they had shown during 
the current year. In this context, 
it 15 a matter for regret that govern- 
ment should have taken a decision 
to utilise Rs 100 crores from the 
DA. and increases of wages and 
salaries that would be impounded 
during the year 1975-76 under the 
anti-inflationary legislation passed 
during the current year This may 
well prove to be a beginning ın the 
relaxation of anti-inflationary policy 
and if it proves to be so, it will 
be a dangerous factor for the eco- 
поту India just cannot afford an- 
other bout of a high rise ın prices 
m 1975-76 not only from the eco- 
nomic but also from the point of 
view of political and social stability 


At the same time, we cannot 
afford to let anti-inflation measures 
sap the growth of the economy and 
continue economic stagnation. As 
the Economic Survey has pointed 
out, even contamimg the price rise 
in 1975-76 requires an increase in 
production and. therefore, an 1п- 
crease in investment. But the 
increase іп investment has to be 
non-inflationary if it 1s not to be- 
come counter-productive The 
budget tries to tackle the problem 
on three fronts, namely, mcreasing 
the Plan outlay by about 23 per 


cent, giving incentives to the pri- 
vate sector to increase production 
and promote new investment, and 
giving 1ncentives for the promotion 
of savings by households 


anim 
Tie first measure, namely, the 
increase іп Plan outlay by 23 per 
cent, will be neutralised by the mse 
in prices that has taken place in 
1974-75 and therefore not give any 
significant fillip to increasing pro- 
duction and growth 1n the economy 
Moreover, it 1s accompanied by a 
deficit, after additional taxation, of 
Rs 225 crores, which cannot be 
described as ‘modest’ in the current 
inflationary situation To this has 
to be added the 100 crores 
which ıs proposed to be ob- 
tamed by drawing on impounded 
increments of D.A and wage and 
salary imereases It cannot be 
claimed, therefore, that the financ- 
ang of the addition to the Plan out- 
lay in 1975-76 will mot be 
inflationary even to some extent 


The second measure shows consi- 
derable courage on the part of the 
government to risk the dimunition 
of its socialist image by the con- 
cessions and inducements it has 
granted to private enterprise in 
order to stimulate more produc- 
tion and investment in the private 
sector Income tax and corporate 
rate tax has not been touched, the 
liberal tax-concessions given to 1n- 
come tax payers іп the higher ın- 
come groups during the current year 
has been continued, tax holiday for 
new industrial undertakings has 
been extended by another five years, 
and inter-corporate dividends deriy- 
ed from priority industries exempted 
from income tax Government 
have also exempted fiom the wealth 
tax for a period of 5 years invest- 
ment in equity shares in new com- 
panies that will engage in priority 
industries These are substantial 
concessions in the context of the 
political background under which 
government has to function And 
Xt ıs the imperative duty of the 
private sector to go all out to m- 
crease production and capacity, 
especially im mass consumption 
goods industries and industries fal- 
ling under the priority sector. 


The third measure aiming at in- 


creasing household savings libera- 
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luses the concession currently avarl- 
able under the Income Tax Act іп 
respect of long term savings through 
provident funds and life msurance. 
But the concessions given do not 
cover a large field nor are they 
magsive enough even to cover this 
narrow field. I do not think that 
the measures formulated ın the 
budget to cover private savings 
wil have more than а таг- 
ginal effect, while we need 
a massive increase ain savings 
if we want to combine economic 
growth with stability and anti-ifla- 
tion To achieve this, bold and 
radical measures are called for 
curbing private expenditure, espe- 
cially of expenditure of the upper 
income groups 1n this country which 
constitute less than 2 or 3 per cent 
of the population 


Й 


Tre Draft Fifth Plan had put 
forward an objective of reducing 
the consumption of the top 5 per 
cent of the population by about 
15 per cent durmg the Fifth Five 
Year Plan репод But the pro- 
posal is in cold storage, the Draft 
Plan has not emerged from its 
womb to take birth as a finalised 
five-year plan, and meanwhile the 
incomes and expenditure of the top 
5 per cent has been gomg up dur- 
ing the first year of the Five-Year 
Plan period and, under current gov- 
ernment policy, threatens to con- 
tinue to do so during the subse- 
quent years as well. Appeals for 
austerity do not bring down the 
expenditure of high income groups 
nor do higher rates of interest in- 
duce them to do so, as while it 
may increase their mcome at the 
expense of current consumption, it 
will also reduce their incomes by 
increasing the cost of loan funds 
so vital for making their large 
incomes 


And it 15 not possible to get the 
low 1ncome groups to increase their 
savings in the face of the price 
rse that has led many of them to 
go in for dissaving m order to 
maintain even their current low 
levels of consumption. Under the 
circumstances, a drastic and sanc- 
tion-based policy 1s required for 
curbing the expenditure of indivi- 
dual households beyond—say—a 
monthly шай of Rs 2000 to 


Rs 2500, including perks, for a per- 
iod of at least two to three years 
This freezing of private expenditure, 
of the top income groups will not 
only add to savings and thereby 
promote non-inflationary additions 
to productive investment, but also 
will have a direct impact on the 
inflationary situation by reducing 
the spectre of too much money 
chasing too few goods 


Another suggestion I would like 
to make with the same objective 
15 to convert the present scheme of 
impounding for 2 years a part of 
the increased D А. and wage salary 
increases into one of putting them 
into their provident fund, adding 
to 1t a generous rate of 1nterest that 
may soften the loss of current pur- 
chasing power. The present limit 
of 2 years for 1mpounded incomes 
is a standing threat of an accelera- 
tion of inflation and has evidently 
been based on an optimistic inter- 


pretation of the duration of 
the inflationary situation as 
well as a complacent attitude 


to the current low level of 
savings 1n the country My sugges- 
tion would not only remove the 
implicit threat of recurrence of in- 
flationary pressure, but also serve 
the other objective of increasing 
non-mflationary investment by ın- 
creasing household savings 


Simultaneously, it ıs also neces- 
sary to increase the supply of basic 
consumption goods like cereals, 
pulses, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
tapioca, vegetables in common use, 
sugar, cloth, fats, kerosene and soap 
and make them available to wage 
earners in industrial, commercial 
and other establishments in both 
the private and public sectors, whose 
additional О.А. 15 beng impounded 
to the tune of 50 per cent, other 
low income sections of the people 
whose work goes into the cost of 
production of basic consumption 
goods and conventional consump- 
tion goods, and such other vulner- 
able sections of the population as 
it is possible to cater for by a 
streamlined, country-wide, and effi- 
cient system of public distribution 


Apart from the admunistrative 
problems involved ın running the 
public distribution system, it is 
necessary to secure the required 


supplies. This ıs the most ımpor- 
tant problem confrontmg the gov- 
ernment 1n its attempt to deal with 
inflation and promote economic 
growth with stability. It 1s also 
politically most necessary in order 
to assuage public discontent with 
the economic situation and achieve 
some measure of social stability 


Another suggestion that I would 
like to make іп dealing with the 
current economic situation and the 
dilemma it poses between antr 
inflation and 1ncrease ın investment 
is to make a concerted and effec- 
tive attack on black money which 
15 not only adding to the m- 
flation but also preventing the 
growth of investment In my 
opinion, government deserves cong- 
ratulation for the vigorous drive it 
has launched against black money 
created by tax-evasion and smug 

i It is also a matter of satis 
faction that the Minister for State 
for Finance has assured the Lok 
Sabha in his intervention in the 
general debate on the budget that 
government intends to continue this 
programme and with greater vigour 
during the budget year 1975-76 


But, J am not satisfied that the 
drive ıs being conducted with suffi- 
cient vigour and disappointed that 
so far no action has been taken to 
recover the black money acquired 
by these persons. We have been 
promised that a law on the subject 
is under preparation, but the pace 
of preparation seems to be rather 
slow It is now more than six 
months since the drive was launch- 
ed and yet legislation for the pur- 
pose of recovering at least a part 
of the black money (ог ats 
equivalent in other assets) 15 still 
under preparation. 


I. addition to the evasion of in- 
come tax and smuggling, black 
money 1s also created by the impro- 
per use of quotas and licenses, by 
evasion of excise duties, and by 
transactions in real estate, both 
houses and sites, ın metropolitan 
centres and other areas of urban 
concentration. Recent censuses 
taken on small industrial enterpm- 
ses has shown that nearly one 
third of the total number listed 
under this category and getting 
quotas of scarce materials are ficti- 


tous entities that use the scarce 
materials they get for making 
money in the black market. It ıs 
not known as to what action 1s 
bemg taken against them besides 
Just concellation of their licenses 
for getting quotas. I have no doubt 
that a good deal of improper use 
is being made of import quotas 
and import licenses and it is not 
known as to what follow up action 
IS faken by the government to 
watch the use of such quotas and 
licenses. 


As for the black money created 
by cash payments and receipts m 
real estate transactions, very little 
concrete action has been taken by 
government in spite of the legisla- 
tion that authorises them to acquire 
such properties at the registered 
sale value and the availability of 
literally lakhs of returns showing 
the registered value of such trans- 
actions Evidently, government 
have not yet set up an effective or 
adequate machmery for estimating 
the actual market values of the 
properties covered by these trans- 
actions and identifymg the extent 
of under-estumation m registered 
sale values 


There 1s no doubt that very large 
sums of black money are generated 
on a contmumg basis by these 
transactions Thus, it has been 
revealed recently by a sample sur- 
vey conducted m Bangalore city of 
real estate transactions in 1973-74, 
that the estimated market value of 
the sites and buildings sold, calcula- 
ted on the basis of norms formula- 
ted by the Executive Engineer, 
Во фар Division of the PWD 
and generally regarded as a reason- 
able approximation to current mar- 
ket values, was more than 100 per 
cent m excess of the registered sale 
value of these properties in the 
relevant sub-Registrar’s offices The 
registered sale value of кеа] 
state transactions іп 1973-74 
was about Rs 20 crores. The 
желе of underestimation and. 
herefore, of cash payments and 
‘esulting black money creation, 15 
ІКеіу to have been of the order of 
3s 20 crores 


If this is the figure for one year 
und for one major city m the country 
t would be legitimate to infer that 
or the country as a whole, black 


money created by real estate trans- 
actions 1n urban centres may be of 
the order of Rs. 300 to 400 crores 
évery year. It 15 high ішпе, there- 
fore, that government takes up a 
drive against black money emerg- 
ing from real estate transactions 
with the same vigour and courage 
as they did in respect of tax evasion 
and smugglmg during the current 
year. Getting at the black money 
arising in the course of real estate 
transactions in metropolitan areas 
and other large urban centres and 
identifying them will not only help 
to counter inflation and add to cen- 
tral government resources but also 
help the State governments to rea- 
lise a larger income from their 
registration duties on sale deeds. 


In fact, the Karnataka Budget 
for 1975-76 contains a figure of Rs. 
50 lakhs as the likely 1mprovement 
in the receipts under ‘Stamp Duty’ 
following the legislation which they 
Propose to introduce to enable gov- 
ernment to recover the nght amount 
of Stamp Duty, wherever under- 
valuation of property 1s noticed at 
the time of the registration of 
documents. The State governments 
are thus vitally interested in track- 
ing down the extent of undervalua- 
tion іп the registered sale deeds of 
real estate and so is the Income 
Tax Department to detect evasion 
of income tax indicated by the 
undervaluation, apart from Фе 
other important interest of the cen- 
tral government indicated above. 
This 1s a subject on which the antt- 
black money division of the central 
Finance Мину, the Central 
Board of Direct Taxes, the mcome 
tax offices 1n urban centres, and the 
State finance departments are all 
Interested and should work 1n close 
coordination. and contmuous com- 
munication. I hope the Finance 
Minister will take urgent action on 
this matter 


F mally, I would like to stress the 
importance of a conscious realisa- 
tion by the public and, even more 
importantly, by the many leaders 
who espouse demands for imme- 
diate betterment in money incomes 
of one or other section of Indian 
society, of the seriousness and con- 
tinumg character of the inflationary 
crisis that overtook India in 1973 
and its continuing presence in 1975. 


Therefore, they should also rea- 
lise the need not only for cont 
numg anti-inflationary action оп 
the part of government but also 
of reducing consumption on the 
part of the upper income groyps 
and bringing about a, massive Jn- 
crease in national savings m order 
to finance much-needed additional 
investment m a non-inflationary 
manner. I know that in a system 
of democracy there are bound to 
be sharp political differences, and, 
in a democracy where one party 
has been continuously in power at 
the Centre, there 1s bound to be a 
lot of anger and frustration on the 
part of the opposition Public dis- 
content is also inevitable when pro- 
mises for betterment havé not been 
fulfilled and poverty still remams 
Ше domimant note on the Indian 
Scene. 


An the same, we have to realise 
that we cannot solve any of our 
long term problems unless we meet 
the challenge of the short period, 
Overcome inflationary forces and 
set on the path of non-inflationary 
additions to investment. For doing 
this, a national will is required to 
face the sacrifices and disappoint- 
ments inevitable in the short per- 
10d; and that means a national 
consensus at least on the economic 
measures required for this year and 
the next one or two years to get 
out of the economic crisis which 
gtips the country today 


Once the immediate crisis 15 
Overcome, we can start scrapping 
agam, but, till then, a more coope- 
rative and collective effort 15 requir- 
ed on the part of all concerned, 
whether ın government or in the 
Opposition or in non-political sec- 
tors. India has demonstrated in 
the past that her ranks get closed 
and the people work as a nation 
whenever they are faced by a real 
national crisis The Bangla Desh 
episode is the most recent example 
of such national action on national 
issues. The current economic CTISIS 
constitutes a national crisis and 
needs national action to overcome 
it. I hope and trust that all of us 
will rise to the occasion and help 
to set our country firmly and 
surely on the road to economic 
success, mass welfare, and non- 
inflationary development. 
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DIFFERENT AGENCIES AND EXPERTS FOR 
DIFFERENT STAGES OF A PROJECT ? 


BUT WHO CAN GIVE YOU 
TOTAL EXPERTISE FOR 


ЕРІ, a Government of India Enterprise is wedded to the Industrial 
Growth of the Nation Already turnkey projects worth over Rs 500 million are 
being implemented by ЕРІ Turnkey projects, total responsibility, overall expertise 1 
Concept to completion of Steel Rolling Mills Coke Oven Plants Cement Plants, 
Sugar Plants, Paper Plants, Fertitizer Plants bulk mater al handling plants, 
international airports, and erection of oil and gas pipelines and any 
other type of large industrial projects - EPI is fully equipped to undertake 
on turnkey basis all such pro,ects both in india and abroad. 








ENGINEERING PROJECTS CINDIA) LTO. 


(A Govt of India Enterprise) 
шыла» Himalaya House, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, Now Deihi 110001, 
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c Absolutely’ First Class! 


There's class about Air-India 


Come and belong to the most exclusive 
club in the air. You could be sitting next 
to men who move big business, or a famous 
Nobel prize winner you've been reading 
about. You could be saying ''Капра!' 
(Cheers!) in sparkling Japanese style, or 
discussing behind the scenes with a lovely, 
French starlet! 


Air-India's First Class 


Our air hostesses speak five languages 
very fluently Hindi, English, French, Foods 
and Wines 


You'll discover the sensual pleasures of 
eating when you plunge your fork into a 
luscious ‘Poulet Chasseur’ or discuss 
Plato over a plate of exotic caviar 
And when you hft vonr frosted c!^-- - 
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champagne and look into the warm eyes 

of a beautiful air hostess you'll know 

you have really hved (There's enough 

to get you high and happy !) Later 

when (if) you leave your super cushioned 
throne, you can saunter up to the suave 
Maharajah Lounge, our plush 747 clubroom, 
Play a round of bridge, make important 
contacts, clinch a deal 


Or do something you've always wanted 
to—nothing! 


You haven't really flown if you haven't 
flown Air-India First Class 


se ағ Fires аЛат 
Stir - Руеадталғғе 





Indoceanic rides the waves 
with its one year old emblem 


€ An emblem that came into being in to lifting refrigerated and dry cargoes from 
October 1973 and was carried aloft into India to Gulf Countries 


the high seas оу Indoceanic s first vessel — @ Today there are eight other vessels under time 
S S Tasneem An 8890 dwt vessel serving charter flying the Indoceanic flag, lifting export 
coastal transportation needs of the nation cargoes from India to the Persian Gulf 


e This was followed by M V Maghreb a 9 During1974 Indoceanic has lifted 2,15, 612 tonnes 
cargo -cum-reefer carrier dedicated of cargo, earning valuable foreign exchange. 


[n the short span of one year, Indoceanic has made its mark on the waters of 
the Persian Gulf Tomorrow the sea is the limit. 


INDOCEANIC SHIPPING CO. PVT. LTD. 
Regd Office Sheriff Building 100A, Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay 400 003 


Agents MACKINNON MACKENZIE & COMPANY PVT. LTD. 
BOMBAY + CALCUTTA • DELHI 
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The two thingsin my life that take my breath away. 





& З 


.. Only the fresh, clean tast 
* of Binaca Green gives me the 
kind of confidence | need 
Especially when I’m close to him 
Because Binaca Green contains 
$3 Chlorophyll, nature's own 
** odour-killing ingredient, that 
*" ~ kills bad breath, keeps your 
mouth fresh as spring all day 
That's why | love Binaca Green. 
And my man loves me. 


One is my man. 


The other is BinacaGreen. . 





breathtaking 
experience. 


Binaca Toothbrush with 
rounded bristle tips 
will not tear the gums 


CIBA 








Rediftusion/cg/6¢@ 


Give us an 


We'll use one of our big ídeas to do 
great things with yours Perhaps 
you have an original design you 
want to use on laminate sheets and 
you want to be sure that it belongs 
to you exclusively It's possible now 
through our new Artwork Service 
One of our unique services intended 
to give designers and architects 
greater creative freedom, 


1.748 


ASP FOR: 


Formica is the Registered Trade Mark 
о! Farmica International Limited of 
which Formica India Limited are the 
licensed users in India 


At Formica India, 
we'll do wonders with it. 


More Ideas 

Formica Mural Design Service for 
using laminates as mural matertal 
Formica Design Panel, a group of 6 
leading artists to help us add new, 
imaginative designs to our extsting 
range 


New Concepts 

This ts not the first time so many 
new things have happened at 
Formica India We have been leaders 
in the field of laminating technology 
for some time now Leaders by 
providing original concepts in 

decor and new achievements in 
industry Extending the use of 
laminates into newer areas has been 
one of our main concerns We've 
explored several new possibilities 
The most recent achievement has 
been to inter-laminate silk without 
damaging the texture or colour of 
the fabric And we have also 





developed designs in many colours 
to beautify the traditional Gujarati 
' Bajot" This design is adaptable 
for a variety of vertical and 
horizontal applications 


We believe tt takes a few great ideas 
and a lot of dedication to stay ahead 
At Formica India we are fortunate 
enough to have both 


Formica India Limited 
PO Box 64 
Poona 411001 


As always, 
Formica India are 
the leaders. 
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STILL MORE : : 


ATTRACTIVE 2 
INTEREST 
RATES 


NOW ON 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Per annum 
PO Savings Bank 596 tax-free 
National Savings Certificates 
ПЕШІ Issues 696 tax-free 
National Savings Certificates 
IV & V [ssues 10 2596 
PO Time Deposits 
1—Year 896 
2—Year 8 596 
3—Year EE 996 
5— Year 1096 
5—Year PO Recurring 
Deposit Accounts 9 25% 
10—Year POCTD і 
Accounts* 6 2596 
15—Year Public Provident 
Fund Accounts * 796 


паници a teh m = ~ о у 
*Oualifies for rebate in tax and the interest is also tax-free-double benefit 


Deposits made tn Time Deposit a/cs and National Savings Certificates issued 
before July 23, 1974 will also be eligible for the higher rates of interest for the 
period commencing from July 23, 1974 ^ 


On other schemes interest up to Rs 3,000 pa alongwith interest on other 
specified schemes !s tax free 


уға SAVE NOW SAVE MORE 


Шз NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 
~ P. B. Мо. 96, NAGPUR 


davp74/194 


— —M 
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SCI caters to varied 
requirements by operating a 
uniquely diversified 
modern fleet of cargo liners, 
bulk carriers, tankers, 
colliers, ore/oil/grain carriers, 

timber carrier and 
passenger-cum-cargo ships. 


The Shipping 
Corporation 


Of India Ltd. 


‘Shipping House’ ` 
229/232 Madame Cama Road 
Bombay-400 021 
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participating in the nation's needs 
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She is our Golden Goddess This is a Kashmiri Prayer Rug and is known world- 
beceuse she buys our wide for its weaving expertise and ancient craft 
indian handmade carpets Last year Dodsal, India’s leading exporter of 


SEES s handıcrafts, sold Indian carpets worth Rs 94 lakhs 
—worth millions in dollars, Dodsal's world-wide export network is proud to be 
pounds and marks each year. serving the craftsmen of India to successfully 


enter the most sophisticated markets of the world 
The lovely weaves of the Kashmir carpet 
was introduced to India by Prince Shahi Khan , 
of Sikandar in the 15th Century Ву the 19th 
Century Kashmiri carpets won many distinctions" 
and prizes By the 20th Century their Oriental ` 
and Persian designs were winning many hearts Shri B S. Gupta, 
abroad and earning foreign exchange for the nationi] leading manufacturer, 


whose carpets we export 


PRIVATE LIMITED 7 
Bombay, New Delhi Baroda, Madras. 


Largest Exporters of Carpets to Germany 





ADPLAN DL 213 
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KEY ROLE OF FCI 


India's biggest undertaking in. the field of fertilizer industry, 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited, is one of the 
largest producers of plant nutrients in the world. 


FCl's Production Units 


ЕС! five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal 
(Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (U Р.) апа” 
Namrup (Assam) have an installed capacity of nearly 
half a million tonnes of plant nutrients, This will rise 
to over 3.5 million tonnes when additional plants 
under construction, and in advanced stages of planning, 
go on stream. 


| Catalyst Know-how 


FCI ts one of the few organisations in the world to 
develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer 
catalysts so vital to the industry 


Total Fertilizer Technology 
Backed by its intensive Research & Development efforts 
FCI has now developed its own know-how, design and 

engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blueprint to 
the final commissioning stage 


Marketing Set-up 


With a vast network of sales outlets and active promotional 


measures ЕСІ now serves farmers іп most parts of the country. 


THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 
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journal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, non-political specialist, too, has voiced hus views. In this 

ry shade of Indian thought and aspiration Each month, has been possible to answer a real need of today, to 

single problem is debated by writers belonging to different . the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking 

suasions. Opinions expressed “have ranged from congress arrive at а certam degree of cohesion арӣ clari 
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PRICES AND PROCUREMENT 


a symposium on 
the need for 


a rational policy 





symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 
A short statement 
on the issues involved 
ADMINISTERED PRICES 
В Thamarajakshi, Director, 
Agricultural Prices Commission 
FOOD MONEY 
B S Mmuhas, Jawaharlal Nehru Fellow, 
Indian Statistical Institute 
A POLICY PACKAGE 
I Z Bhatty, Director, National 
Council for Applied Economie Research 
IN PERSPECTIVE 
P N. Chopra, Chairman, 
Food Corporation of India 
RELEVANT ISSUES 

= V S Vyas, Indian Institute 
of Management, Ahmedabad 
A FARMER'S VIEW 
H S Sandhu, President, Tarai 
Farmers Association, Rudrapur 
FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant bibhography 
compiled by M S Limaye 
COVER . 
Designed by Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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IN India, the marketed surplus of foodgrains 
constitutes only about a third of the output 
and any sizeable decline іп the production of 
foodgrains leads to a much sharper dechne in 
15 marketed surplus. Therefore, unless there 
18 a stock to draw upon or domestic availability 
is supplemented with imports, a severe upward 
pressure 15 exerted оп foodgram prices. 


The country has, of course, a public distribu- 
tion system for supplying this basic necessity of 
life to the consumer at a fair price But, does 
it cater to the requirements of those who need 
its protection most — the poorest of the urban 
poor who must buy their food requirements 
daily, for they do not have the money to pay for a 
fortnight’s or а week's ration at a time? And 
what about the rural poor who are largely at the 
mercy of the free market 


Its inadequacies apart, the public distribution 
system itself came under-great strain during the 


The problem 


last two years The stocks of around 9 million 
tonnes of foodgrains which the government had 
1n the middle of 1972 were depleted to less than 
35 million tonnes by the beginning of the en- 
suing year And, although imports were 
arranged 1n the subsequent period, their volume 
was restricted by the shortage of foreign exchange 
and the high price of gram in the world market. 
What added to the difficulties was the decline in 
the domestic procurement of foodgrains from 
the peak level of nearly 9 million tonnes attained 
in 1971 to a quantity well under 6 million tonnes 
in 1974 Without a considerable 1mprovement 
in the performance of procurement, even the 
existing public distribution system cannot be- 
come self-reliant Whats more, if its benefit 
1s to be extended to the rural poor, the magm- 
tude of the task becomes even more formidable 


How does one face this challenge? The crux 
of the problem, ıt ıs maintained, 15 that unless the 


public distribution can be subsidised, procure- 
ment has to be effected at less than the market 
price if the grain 1s to be made available at a fair 
price The farmers resent this and under- 
standably; they see the way money 1s made by 
the urban affluent But this rivalry between 
those who have a sizeable surplus of food to 
market and the urban rich 1s a poor consolation 
for the underfed who finds himself priced out of 
the market The incidence of soaring prices 
falls on the poorest — be they 1n the towns or 1n 
the countryside What then should be the 
appropriate pricing policy for foodgrains? 


The constraints of the situation are all too 
obvious The inflationary spiral during the last 
two years has’ played havoc with the economy 
and it has swelled the proportion of the popula- 
tion below the poverty line. The nch proper- 


tied classes have, of course, made a killing 
But then the agriculturists too have gained,, the 
inter-sectoral terms of trade have moved in 
favour of agriculture since the early 1960s 
Should not the pricing and procurement policy 
for foodgrains subserve the ends of income 
policy? 


Various methods of procurement have been 
deployed in the past and new policies have been 
experimented with 1n the last two years What is 
the lesson? Is the system not capable of a 
greater national discipline than it has displayed 
so far? Or, 1s there a new innovation which 
can render the procurement operation painless 
and, at the same ішпе, place the public distribu- 
tion system on a viable footing? These are some 
of the questions which this issue of SEMINAR 
seeks to discuss 
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Aministered prices 


А. THAMARAJAKSHI 


THE role of a price policy іп pro- 
moting and sustamung the process 
of agricultural growth and moderni- 
sation 1s crucially dependent on the 
responsiveness of the aggregate 
output and the marketed surplus 
of agriculture to relative changes 
in agricultural prices vis-a-vis non- 
agricultural prices. In a developing 
economy with a population pro- 
blem, the growing mcomes and the 
mcreasmg numbers inevitably lead 
to a faster rate of growth of effec- 
tive demand for foodgrains and 
other agricultural commodities com- 
pared to the trend rate of expan- 
sion of agricultural output, the 
resultant supply-demand gaps run- 
ning across the board Under such 
a situation of overall shortages, 
accentuated by inter-year fluctua- 
tions in production, it 1s the aggre- 
gative response of agricultural 
output to movements in prices 
rather than the acreage/output res- 
ponse of individual crops to econo- 
mic stimuli which becomes relevant 


More specifically, the 1elative 
impact of changes in price and 
technology on the behaviour of the 
output of agriculture needs to be 


analysed In so far as foodgrains 
constitute the bulk of agricultural 
output ш the Indian context, infer- 
ences regarding the relationship of 
overall agricultural output and 
prices could be taken to reflect the 
position in respect of foodgrains 
too А priori reasoning and such 
evidence as 1s available for other 
economies indicates a’rather weak 
response 


This is confirmed by some pre- 
luminary results derived on the basis 
of an analysis of the behaviour of 
agricultural output in India over 
the last two decades or so Since 
the inception of economic planning, 
Indian agriculture has generally ex- 
perienced improving terms of trade 
with non-agriculture During the 
period 1951-52—1973-74, whereas 
the prices received by agriculture 
for the products purchased from ıt 
by non-agriculture for intermediate 
and final uses recorded a trend 
rate of increase of 55 per cent per 
annum, those paid by agriculture 
for the non-agricultural products 
for all uses rose at 41 per cent per 
annum. Consequently, the net 
barter terms of trade improved ш 


favour of agriculture at the annual 
rate of 14 per cent 


Making a conservative assump- 
tion that the marketed surplus of 
agriculture during this period con- 
tnued to expand at the same rate 
of about 3 per cent observed for 
the period 1951-52--1965-661;- 
the pace of expansion could m 
fact have been faster m view of the 
phenomenal increases in the produc- 
tion and market artivals specially 
of wheat since 1%67-68—it could be 
inferred that there has been a sigm- 
ficant step-up in che income terms 
of trade and, hence, in the purchas- 
ing capacity of this sector for non- 
Agricultural commodities 


More particularly, in the last 
twenty three years, the compound 
rate at which foodgrain prices have 
moved up in relation to the prices 
paid by agriculture for non-agricul- 
tural by agriculture observed to be 
almost comparable to the order of 
improvement in the overall terms 
of trade between the agricultural 
and the non-agricultural sectors of 
the economy 


Wn has been the net impact 
of changes in intersectoral terms of 
trade on the behaviour of aggre- 
gate agricultural output? It is true 
that the total output of all agricul- 
tural commodities has increased 
during this period at a compound 
tate of about 3 per cent per annum 
But trends apart, it would be neces- 
sary to analyse the movement in 
agricultural output m terms of the 
two factors, viz, (1) intersectoral 
terms of trade (lagged) and (п) а 
‘tıme’ variable which could possibly 
subsume the influence of technologi- 
cal and other non-price changes A 
prelimmary exercise m this regard 
has however not yielded definitive 
results A lmear equation based on 
the relevant data on the above said 
variable (output being taken as the 
dependent variable) for the twenty 
one years ending 1971-72—which 
explains 84 per cent of the varia- 
tion in agricultural output—ind- 
cates that the commodity terms of 
trade between agriculture and non- 


1 Thamarajakshi, Ё Intersectoral terms 
of trade and marketed surplus of agri- 
cultural produce 1951-52 to 1965-66 
Economic and Political Weekly, Vol 
IV, No 26, Review of Agriculture, 
June 28, 1969 


agriculture do not have a statistically 
significant effect on agricultural 
output, on the other hand, there 1s 
a strong and positive relationship 
between output and the time factor 


A. somewhat sumilar result 15 
observed when one considers the 
behaviour of the ‘effective supply’ 
of agricultural commodities too In 
an earlier study? on the subject, the 
author had examined the relation- 
ship between marketed surplus on 
the one hand and the net barter 
terms of trade between agriculture 
and  non-agriculture, agricultural 
output and ішпе, on the other, bascd 
upon the time-series data for the 
respective variables for the fifteen- 
year period beginning from 1951-32. 
The estimated statistical equation 
showed that while marketed surplus 
5 output-responsive, its relationship 
with terms of trade is not statisti- 
cally significant 


It 15 agaist this backdrop of 
relationship between aggregate out- 
put and relative prices that the 
contours of the price policy for 
foodgrains and other agricultural 
crops have to be defined In view 
of the institutional rigidities, sup- 
ply bottlenecks and economic dis- 
abilities which characterise — the 
subsistence subsector of agriculture, 
price policy solely cannot assume 
the responsibility for inducing and 
accelerating agricultural growth; it 
can at best be one of the associated 
“приз? іп the developmental actı- 
vity When shortages of agricul- 
tural supplies are not specific to a 
single crop, price policy per se can- 
not lift up the production possibility 
curve 


It 1s true that, given the allocative 
rationality of the Indian farmer, 
manipulations to relative prices of 
crops can help achieve optimality 
im acreage planning Apart from 
the fact that even such adjustments 
to administered prices for any single 
crop should be formulated within 
the framework of inter-crop price 
parities, it ought to be borne in 
mind that farmers’ decisions regard- 
mg crop-mix are taken not on the 
basis of a mere comparison of their 
relative prices, but on the examuna- 
поп of their relative profitabilities 
As such, besides prices, the yield 


2 Ibid 


levels and the cost of cultivation of 
the different crops enter as impor- 
tant elements іп the decision-mak- 
ing process It 1s clear, therefore, 
that for shifting the production 
surface to the right, technological 
improvement, which would increase 
yield levels as algo reduce the unit 
cost of production, 1s a more potent 
instrument than price policy 


The pomt ıs reinforced by the 
fact that the inter-year variability 
in the production of foodgrains has 
been caused by a lager order of 
fluctuations ın their yield than in 
their acreage For the репоа 1952- 
53--1973-744 the coefficient of 
variation of 77 per cent in respect 
of the production of foodgrains 
IS Observed to be the result of a 
variability of 65 per cent in the 
case of yield and 22 per cent for 
area, the variations having been 
measured around the respective 
trends. — Considering that — yield 
fluctuations are primarily a function 
of non-price factors, it 1s obvious 
that the task of imparting stability 
to the production and, therefore, to 
the prices of foodgrams can be 
achieved through investments in the 
creation of a firm production basc 
пе, irrigation) alongside an appro- 
priate price policy 


| view of the aforesaid, the 
objectives of a price policy for 
foodgrams may be stated to be three- 
fold (1) to keep up the tempo of 
technical change by providing an 
msurance to the farmer against an 
undue fall in the cereal prices, (11) 
to ensure the availability of cereals 
at fair prices to the vulnerable sec- 
tions of the population, through the 
public distribution system and (in) 
to soften the amplitude of inter-year 
fluctuations ın foodgram prices via 
the operation of a buffer stock 


These objectives are sought to be 
achieved through two sets of admi- 
nistered prices for cereals, viz, the 
minimum support prices and the 
procurement prices The minimum 
support price being a price at which 
the government is committed to 
purchase all the quantities offered 
to it for sale, reduce price uncer- 
tainties, sets a floor to the price 
calculus of the grower, provides a 
favourable price climate and not 
only enables him to optimise his 
cropping pattern under given tech- 
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nology, but also enthuses him to 
adopt new technology. 


The procurement price 18 the 
price at which the government 
effects 115 purchases of the grain for 
meeting the annual requirements of 
the public distrihufion system as 
also for stabilising over time the 
availability and prices of foodgrains 
through a judicious stocking and 
release policy. The operational 
distinction between these two sets 
of prices however got obliterated 
at one stage when, in the context 
of the sustamed increases ın the 
production of wheat, governmental 
operations became support purcha- 
ses and support itself was offered 
at the much higher levels of pro- 
curement prices. Recently, however, 
the distinction between support and 
procurement prices has been 
revived. 


An important question in respect 
of these prices relates to the deter- 
mination of their appropriate levels. 
It may be noted that whereas the 
announcement of the munumum 
support prices which are expected 
to influence the sowing decisions of 
the farmers, 1s to be timed prior 
to the sowing of the cereal, the pro- 
curement prices being applicable to 
that portion of the marketed sur- 
plus which 1s proposed to be pro- 
cured out of a given crop are 
announced on the eve of the mat- 
keting season. The prime conside- 
tation while determing the level 
of the mimimum support price 18 
that ıt should cover the cost of 
production of the cereal and also 
ensure a reasonable return to the 
grower 


As a basis for the fixation of 
the support prices, ıt seems that 
the average cost of production 
derived from data relating to a re- 
presentative and randomly selected 
sample of cultivators of the cereal 
in the major producing States would 
be better than the bulk-line cost 
with the built-in arbitrarmess re- 
garding where to draw the line or 
the cost of production of the ‘effi- 
cient’ farmers with its definitional 
problems Consıdermg the degree 
of risk to the grower arising out of 
the large year-to-year fluctuations 
ш "the production of cereals, it 
mught perhaps be useful to take a 
three or five-year moving average 
of the cost of production as the 


basis for determination of the 
munumnum support prices Thuis 
would be particularly important 
since further additions to cereal 
output in the years ahead would 
have to accrue from areas which 
are less endowed with stable sour- 
ces of irrigation and which are 
_therefore more prone to~ weather 
aberrations. 


A, regards procurement prices, 
these are decided upon after taking 
into account the crop prospects, the 
likely trends m market prices and 
the targeted quantum of procure- 
ment. Since the primary objective 
of procurement 1s to ensure the 
availability of the grain at a rea- 
sonable price to the vulnerable 
sections. of the population, the pro- 
curement prices, while bemg higher 
than the corresponding minunum 
support prices, would necessarily 
have to be lower than the market 
prices under conditions of short- 
age. In fact. while fixing Ше 
procurement prices for cereals, the 
implications of undue increase in 
these prices for issue prices or for 
food subsidy have to be kept in 
view. 


In a situation of relative scarcities 
and soaring prices, a step-up in the 
procurement price for a cereal— 
whether the meidence 1s passed on 
to the consumers via an increase m 
the 1ssue price or is borne by the 
exchequer in the form of a large: 
subsidy—would exert an upward 
pressure on the open market prices 
of foodgraims and also on the gene- 
ral price level. It may be men- 
tioned here that, with the present 
share of supplies through fai pricc 
shops, an increase of, say, 5 per 
cent each in the retail issue prices 
of rice and wheat would lead to a 
0.5 per cent increase in the cost of 
living index for industriml workers, 
the changes in which form the basis 
for revisions in the Dearness Allow- 
ance payable to the central govern- 
ment employees. 


In the event of the issue price 
being left undisturbed, an increase 
of one rupee per quintal each m 
the procurement prices for paddy 
and wheat would imply an crease 
in the subsidy bill of about Rs 1.5 
crores and Rs 1.0 crores respec- 
tively for every one million tonnes 
of псе and wheat distributed 


/ 


through the ѓаш price shops. Given | 
the need for mopping up agricul- 
tutal surpluses for growth and п 
the context of not only improving 
terms of trade for agriculture but 
also the horizontal inequity arising 
out of the significantly low burden 
of taxation on this vis-a-vis non- 
agriculture, procurement of gram 
at less than market prices 15 per- 
haps a necessary tax on agriculture, 
at least m years of food shortage 


At any rate, even conceding that 
the aim 1n the coming years should 
be to procure 12 per cent of the 
cereal production as against 8 per 
cent—the best achieved in recent 
years—a dual market system should 
leave the producer of foodgraims 
with a considerable portion of his 
marketed surplus to be sold at the 
open market prices. 


Upward adjustments to admims- 
tered prices ought to be effected 
with great caution and restramt 
Once raised, they are irreversible, 
should a downward revision become 
necessary on valid economic 
grounds. Since the procurement/ 
support prices for different agricul- 
tural commodities for the respective 
marketing/crop seasons are deter- 
mined at different points of time 
during the year, adjustments to the 
prices for a single crop whip up the 
expectations for similar increases 
in other crops, even when these are 
not warranted by considerations of 
cost of production. Such mechani- 
cal and cham adjustments however 
cannot provide a rational basis for 


„Ше fixation of administered prices, 


they would only trigger off and 
accentuate inflationary tendencies, 
imply an increase merely in the 
nomunal incomes of the agricultur- 
ists, lead to higher money wages 
and enhanced costs of production 
for the industrial/sector and result 
ш a squeeze of the real investible 


.Gurpluses in the economy 


P rocurement of cereals and hence 
the policy of procurement are essen- 
tial aspects of food management by 
the public authorities In this con- 
text, the crucial problem refers to 
the quantum of the gram to be 
distributed through the network of 
fair price shops and that which has. 
to be carried over time 1п the buffer 
So far, the public distribution sys- 
tem has been catermg largely to 
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the urban population. The quantum 
would however be very much more 
if the aim is to extend the огон 
of the system to serve the entire 
stratum of the population ш rural 
and urban areas subsisting below 
the poverty line 


Yet, this should be the medium- 
term objective and tbe admunntra- 
tive machinery should be graduaily 
geared to procure and handle larger 
quantities of the cereals m the 
years ahead Even for coping with 
the extant scale of public distribu- 
ton, viz, of about 8 to 9 million 
tonnes m a 'good' year and around 
12 millon tonnes in a ‘bad’ year, 
efforts have to be kept up 1n respect 
of the maximisation of procurement 
and the optimal programming of 
activities of procurement, Storage 
and distribution 


Further, for ensuring a stable 
availability of foodgrams from year 
to year, the maintenance of a buffer 
Stock is a necessary adjunct to the 
procurement-cum-distribution ope- 
rations of the government An 
important issue in this connection 
relates to the grainwise composition 
of the procurement basket as also 
of the buffer stock In recent years, 
the pride of place 1n this regard has 
generally gone to wheat It 15 how- 
ever necessary to step-up the pro- 
curement of rice and coarse cereals 
and increase their share ın the over- 
all quantum of procurement Parti- 
cularly m respect of coarse grains, 
tt 15 Observed that the weather- 
inspired volatility in their output 
(the coefficient of vanation around 
the trend has been as high as 22 
per cent for Бата on the basis of 
data on production of bajra for the 
period 1952-53— 1973-74) generate 
large fluctuations in their prices and 
vitiate the inter-crop structure of 
prices Sizeable quantities of coarse 
grams have therefore to be mopped 
up in weatherwise good years, for 
buildimg a buffer stock 1n these 
cereals 


Finally, ıt needs to be rerterated 
that neither a price policy nor a 
procurement policy is a substitute 
for a production policy. Given a 
production strategy, administered 
prices for and procurement opera- 
tions in foodgrams can indeed help 
balance the interests of producers 
with those of consumers and impart 
stability to the economy. 


Food 


B S MINHAS 


money 


THE case for price and distribution 
controls оп foodgrams ın this 
country is terribly strong И may 
not be an exaggeration to say that 
the establishment of a stable and 
viable system of procurement and 
distribution of foodgrains, coupled 
with a pattern of development which 
generates enough personal income 
for every family on this sub-conti- 
nent to enable it to buy at least its 
adequate requirements of food, will 
represent the achievement of a 
truly significant dimension of our 
objective of a socialistic pattern of 
society. Unfortunately, success in 
this dimension has thus far eluded 
us 


We have not, in the first place, 
put 1n the requisite effort to pro- 
duce enough food for the require- 
ments of this basically agricultural 
country. In our development plans, 
agriculture did not get the top prio- 
rity that xt deserved? In consequ- 
ence, the amount of extractable 
food surplus from the countryside 
has been rather small. Secondly, 
whatever is extractable thas not been 
extracted into the public distribution 
system because of considerable 
overlaps in the interests of the 
majority of political leaders, the 
bureaucrats and the rich farmers 


Our deficiencies ш the field of 
food production have invariably 
been confounded by the lack of a 
durable food policy We have been 
Jumping to different variants far too 
often What is still worse 1s that 
most often our food policy 1s made 
for the year that is already out and 
past history  Iromoally, agricultura! 


2 Sec (1) ‘New wheat policy: food ог 
Hunger”, The States, 11 May 1974, 
(2) ‘Food policy and cooling of infla- 
tion fever, Weekly Round Table, 23 
June 1974, and (3) ‘Planning for self- 
reliance-III, National Herald, 25 
November, 1974 
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history, like the monsoons, keeps 
repeating itself and so does the cycle 
of our food policy Open market 
purchases in one year, monopoly 
purchase in another, levy on trad 
ers/millers ın the third, a mixture 


_of some of these 1n the fourth and 


back to one of these in the fitth 


and the full cycle all over again . 


This phenomenal lack of a dur- 
able food policy has landed us in 
deep trouble many times during 
the past decade In these seemingly 
desperate situations, which have 
геп far too many in number, we 
have always been taking recourse 
to food imports—concessional PL 
480 for a long time and largely 
commercial now. 


Ti. only desperately new idea in 
the field of food policy- m recent 
years was the nationalisation of tne 
wholesale trade in wheat in early 
1973 Nationalisation of the rice 
trade was envisaged to follow a tew 
months later This, however, did 
not happen The government also 
had to beat a quick retreat from 
ils wheat policy This whole episode 
was a classic example of a govern- 
ment that did not appreciate the 
unplementation. capabilities of the 
system In the absence of the 
requisite political and admunistra- 
tive preparations, this step of wheat 
trade take-over seemed like an act 
of sheer adventure This adven- 
ture did not also seem to be con- 
ferring any political advantage on 
the government Ав a matter of 
fact, 1n taking over the wheat trade 
in a drought year, it lost the last 
alibi 4 had The government could 
not share the blame of failure with 
the trade 


While taking over the wholsale 
trade іп wheat in 1973, the govern- 
ment stuck to an unreasonably low 
price of Rs 76 per quintal—the 
price of the previous year (1972) 
when the general price level was 
much lower As expected, the pro- 
gress on the wheat procurement front 
was disappomting А few small 
bonuses, which were declared in 
the later part of the 1973 wheat 
marketing season, did not provide 
much help  Foodgram prices went 
up and imports of grain had to be 
arranged 


In 1974, the price of wheat was 
raised to Rs 105 and the mode of 


procurement was shifted to a 50 
per cent levy on the wholesale tra- 
ders The matters were complica- 
ted by fixing a maximum price of 
Rs 150 on the levy-free wheat This 
step was clearly inconsistent with 
the logic of the dual price policy of 
the government this maximum 
price was unenforceable Tools of 
policy меге inconsistent among 
themselves and provided an extra 
handle to the unscrupulous traders, 
in connivance with the ruling appa- 
ratus, to 1ndulge 1n foul play Prices 
of foodgrains shot up and the gov- 
ernment had to moport large quanti- 
ties of grams at prices far higher 
than were paid to our own farmers 


With the approach of the 1975 
wheat season, we are now back into 
a design of wheat policy which was 
m operation in 1972 and earlier 
However, the announced procure- 
ment price 15 the same as it was 
in 1974 but there also 1s some talk 
about giving bonuses to the farm- 
ers which were tried m an effort to 
prop up the wheat trade take-over 
venture ш 1973 


О, food policy has been just 
about as ineffective as it has been 
nimble and shifty Its most stable 
component has been the zonal res- 
trictions on the movement of grain 
Supposedly in the interest of better 
procurement, the zonal restrictions 
of one type or another have stayed 
Nevertheless, our record in procure- 
ment has rarely been good One 
does not see sense in demarcating 
arbitrary geographical boundaries 
for defining the surplus and deficit 
areas of this nation There are 
surplus farmers in every nook and 
corner of this country and they are 
the ones who sell their surplus 
grain Апу scheme of procurement, 
to be successful. has to be farmer- 
based The zonal restrictions, in the 
absence of adequate procurement, 
create artificial differences in food- 
grain prices between one zone and 
the other They also invest the 
ruling apparatus with immense polic- 
ang powers which get abused for 
exploiting these artificially created 


‘price differentials and result im 


large scale corruption, bribery and 
graft m the management of food in 
this country 


So long as our food policy keeps 
shifting between tweedledum and 


tweedledee, and we have been 
doing precisely this year after year 
to this day, we shall not be able to 
procure adequate amounts of grain 
for the maintenance of a stable 
public distribution system It will 
always fad, as has happened ın the 
past, when it 15 most needed The 
zonal restrictions do not save us 
They only assure the continuance 
of corruption and graft We must 
forge, without furthef loss of time, 
dependable policy instruments for 
efficient. proourement and equitable 
distribution of foodgrams and these 
mstruments must be as little prone 
to corruption as possible 


The mainstay of the government's 
procurement programmes have been 
the middle and small peasants 
Whether the harvests are good or 
short, they have to rush their grain 
to the market for meeting their 
seasonal and pressing cash needs. 
The big fellows generally hold their 
grain back either on their own or 
ш collusion with the traders How- 
ever, ıt 15 these big farmers who 
corner away the crucial inputs such 
as fertilisers which are in short sup- 
ply They are able to do this 
because of their hold on the coope- 
rative institutions and their connec- 
tions with the other input distribu- 
tion agencies and the bureaucracy 
In other words, they are able to 
make the best of both sides The 
small and muddle peasants feel 
cheated both in the sale of their 
grain as well as the purchase of 
mputs 


I, order to be effective, the policy 
instrument for procurement and 
distribution of foodgrains must meet 


the following reasonable require- 
ments 


(1) It must assure justice to the 
producer and reliable supplies to 
the consumer 


(2) Since the producers of gram 
run into hundreds of millions, for 
its efficiency the instrument of ex- 
traction should not depend on the 
police powers of the State 


(3) It must not involve hordes of 
government functionaries such as 
the Patwar, the BDO, the Teh- 
sildar and the ever-present inspecto- 
rate for the rigmarole of entries in 
long registers or of the filling of 


innumerable forms by the illiterate 
peasants 


(4) The relationship between the 
government and the peasant shoul 
be based on a direct quid pro quo 
of the economic variety which 
Strengthens the mutual economic 
bond between them rather than 
generate a posture of confrontation 


(5) The chosen policy instrument 
must tie up the prices of grain and 
agricultural inputs as well as the 
marketng of gram and input sup- 
ples ın an organic relationship 


I. was with these considerations 
in mind that I had suggested the 
‘Food Money’ scheme last year? 
The basic idea behind the scheme 
18 very sumple and I wish to spell 
it out once again Sometime ago, 
Vinobhajt suggested that land 
revenue should be assessed as a 
fraction of the produce and this 
fraction should be collected by the 
government in kind This sugges- 
tion was considered impractical 
Our concept of food money may be 
considered as an extention of 
Vinobhayg's idea The mechanism 
Suggested by us, however, 1s far 
more practical and feasible. It 
avoids all.the difficulties connected 
with the physical collection of grain 
from millions of farmers There 
IS no element of barter in it and it 
does not envisage the astronomical 
increase in land revenue which 
Vinobhay’s idea of one-sixth of the 
produce would imply It is also 
administratively quite simple 


The mechanism would consist 1n 
the creation. of a new type of 
money which will have limited life 
It will not be a store of value in 
the usual sense. It will be a med- 
ium of exchange for only a limited 
set of transactions We shall call 
it food money It will be freely 
convertible into regular monéy but 
will be extinguishable at the end of 
an agricultural year or after the 
Once-over use in the designated 
Cycle of transactions. Like the 
currency notes, food money will be 
printed m the security press But 
unlike the regular currency notes, 
it cannot be hoarded as black 


—————— 
1 On this issue, see my article, *Mistaken 
Priorities some remedies,’ The Hindu- 
sthan Times, 13 May 1974, and also, 
Wither Indian planning?, The Indian 
Renaissance Institute, Dehra Dun 


(1974) 


money. Food money will be good 
only for the year of its issue 


All purchases of foodgrains by 
the public agencies in regulated 
markets would be made only against 
food money This money could 
also be issued to licensed dealers 
for purchasing foodgrains on behalf 
of government, The farmers will 
be required to pay the land revenue 
only in food money ‘The farmers 
wil buy their fertilisers at fixed 
prices and the sale of fertilisers by 
the distributng agencies will be 
made only agamst food money At 
present the government 1s providing 
agricultural inputs such as diesel, 
irrigation water and power at sub- 
sidised rates We could link the 
earning of these subsidies to de- 
livery of grain to the public distri- 
bution system through food money 
The power tariffs and irrigation 
rates could be raised to a level 
which by and large eliminates all 
subsidies However, those farmers 
who pay for these inputs with food 
money may be charged lower rates 


The government and the coope- 
ratives have a dominant position in 
the manufacture and sale of fer- 
tulisers. Irrigation water and power 
аге more ог less the monopoly of 
the State governments When all 
purchases of grain from the farm- 
ers are made only against food 
money and the sales of crucial in- 
puts and realisation of land revenue 
are effected only in food money, we 
would have established a viable and 
stable public distribution system 


Т introduction of food money 
would also make it incumbent on 
the government to fix the prices of 
grain, fertilisers and other mputs m 
a single untfied operation for every 
crop season As-of now, these two 
sets of decisions are not coordina- 
ted and the ad hoc increases іп the 
prices of inputs and their odd tım- 
ing by the government cause many 
a harsh feeling in the mind of the 
farmer. Starting from any set of 
appropriate input and grain prices 
1n recent history, the question of 
remunerative prices for the farmer 
for the forthcoming season would 
be more satisfactonly settled in the 


regime of food money than under ^ 


the present system. 


The small and middle farmers, 
who have been the main suppliers 


in the government's procurement 
programmes, wil have acquired an 
assured access to fertiliser supplies, 
which in the present system are 
mostly cornered by the big fellows 
without having to part with their 
gram at fixed prices, * The big farm- 
ers will have to ‘come forth with 
their grain supplies for the acquisi- 
tion of inputs and payment of land 
revenue, water and power charges 


Mos farmers today use some 
modern inputs such as fertilisers, 
diesel, irrigation. water and power. 
With minor exceptions, every far- 
mer also pays land revenue Sale 
of grain and the purchase of these 
inputs and payment of land revenue, 
m our scheme, will be mediated by 
the use of food money only. The 
prices of foodgrains and agricultural 
inputs will be decided at one mo- 
ment of time and depending on the 
levels of gram prices relative to the 
input prices, both of which get fix- 
ed, the food money may carry some 
premium over the regular currency 
mto which it will be freely conver. 
ible Such premia, as and when 
they appear, would accrue to the 
growers of food and wil mduce 
others into the production of more 
food Adjustments will take place 
within the agricultural sector. When 
gram and input prices fixed by the 
government happen to be in an 
appropriate relationship with each 
other, the premrum on food money 
should be small. Nevertheless, the 
size of the premium on food money 
would be an additional tool avail- 
able to the government for influenc- 
ing food production 


The current level of the annual 
realisation of land revenue 1s around 
Rs 120 crores. The annual level 
of expenditure by farmers on ferti- 
lsers runs to about Rs 1,250 cro- 
ies now If, along with land revenue 
payments and fertiliser sales, irri 
gation and power charges from 
agriculturists are also included in 
the food money scheme, the States 
can procure upwards of 15 топ 
tonnes of grain every year as a 
Steady stream. Over and above this 
steady flow into and out of the 
public distribution. system, we can 
superimpose a buffer stocking ope- 
ration for taking in and storing 
more gram in good harvest years 
With the spread of urigation, more 
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use of power and with the growth 
of fertiliser use, grain procurement 
will increase pari pasu. Since there 
1s ample justification for an increase 
іп land revenue and for the elimi- 
nation of losses im our irrigation 
and power systems, grain procure- 
ment eould go up in jumps. 


Our grain price and procurement 
policies today are mixed up with 
an element of tax ш them — Sim 
lariy, 1n fixing procurement prices, 
the :mplicit element of subsidies in 
wrigation, water and power 1s often 
talked about The adoption of the 
food money scheme will lead to 
clear thinking on these issues and 
also force us to estimate the tax 
subsidy elements in an explicit 
manner ' 


1 
N obody has pointed out any 
serious flaw in the food money 
scheme Almost all objections 
which have come -up in discussions 
have either been due to an incom- 
plete understanding of the scheme, 
or are capable of being quite easily 
dealt with The scheme does in- 
volve an element of compulsion, 
but 1t is not of an arbitrary nature 
There will be straight business deal- 
ings between the farmers and thc 
State as the ultimate landlord’ and 
also as an almost monopolist-sup- 
pler of agricultural inputs Pur- 
chases and sales will take place in 


‚ the markets, but the prices of grain 


and inputs will be fixed by an ex- 
commussion whose work will 
be moderated by the political 


_ process. 


For the success of this ne 
mechanism of procurement, there 
are two very essential requirements 


1 No one should be exempt from 
its operation Exceptions, piled 
up one upon another, are the 
bane of many of our policies 
Some people have argued with 
me that many marginal farm- 
ers have no surplus of grain to 
sell They may be exempt from 
the payment of land revenue, 
yet they buy some fertilisers 
How would they procure food 
money for buying fertilisers? 
Three different answers аге 
possible (а) if these marginal 
farmers work as part-time lab- 
ourers ш the fields of surplus 
farmers, they could- get wage 
payments ш foodgrains, (b) 


they could buy food money 
from others with cash and (c) 
small tenants without surpluses 
could make arrangements with 
landlords to buy their fertiliser 
needs. 


We have often brought in excep- 
tions in the name of the small man 
but these exceptions are always ex- 
ploited for the benefit of the big 
fellows Let this not be repeated 
The establishment of a dependable 
public distribution system for food 
will be the best thing that we can 
do for the poor А dependable and 
viable public distmbution system 
will also pave the way for self-reliant 
progress in an environment of 
stability. 


2 The other most important thing 
that the government would need. 
to do 1s to concentrate its energy 
and talent on streamlming the 
system for the sale and distri- 
bution of fertilisers If we 
approach the task with a sense 
of urgency and in a workman 
like manner, we can certainly do 
it. 


I have often been asked whether 
the food money scheme has been 
tried anywhere. So far as I know, 
it has not been Nevertheless, I do 
not think that this scheme should 
be rejected right out of hand just 
because it 1s new Since much of 
the tweedledum and tweedledee 
that we have tried in the field of 
procurement policy has failed, и 
may be worth our while to try a 
new instrument. It has all the right 
attributes for success 1n our kind of 
economic and socio-political sys- 
tem Solutions borrowed from alien 
environments are difficult to trans- 
plant They do not strike firm roots 
unless the socio-political environ- 
ment itself undergoes а prior 
change 


To give this instrument a most 
exacting trial, we may make a 
beginning with this scheme in one 
of the deficit States Since, under 
the present methods of procurement, 
much would not be expected from 
a deficit State, the failure of the 
food money scheme would do no 
harm If some good comes about, 
the new instrument would have 
passed a performance test It will 
then be ready for replication and 
extension elsewhere 
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policy package 
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ANY pricing policy in a mixed 
economy must cater to two needs 
(a) the need to develop resources 
and influence ел allocation, and 
(b) the need to influence the distni- 
bution of 1ncome — These needs are 
particularly sharply drawn ш the 
case of the pricing policy for food- 
grams The former requires a 
policy designed to influence, guide, 
manipulate all prices (administered 
or market) affecting the production 
of foodgrams in a manner that 
induces the maximum possible 
growth The latter requires a 
policy that would curb the propen- 
sity of autonomous market forces 
to accentuate welfare disparities 
among different segments of the 
society or, at least, to prevent the 
welfare level of the weaker seg- 
ments of the society from dipping 
to socially intolerable levels 


In India, among other things, 
this calls for a system of the public 
distribution of foodgrams А pric- 
ing policy for foodgrams must not 
only meet both these needs but also 
be integrated with all the other 
policies affecting the production 
and distribution of  foodgrains. 


Basically, ıt must be judged by the 
extent to which it creates and sus- 
tains incentives for production and, 
simultaneously, meets consumer 
needs through the public distribu- 
tion system effectively 


The dual pricing of foodgrains 
consists of a price for the consumer 
served through the public distribu- 
tion system and another for the 
farmer who sells his produce to the 
government The consumer's price 
is the price charged by the fair 
price shops and 1s slightly hugher 
than the issue price at which the 
government releases stocks into the 
public distribution system The 
consumers’ price, by policy, must 
make foodgrains available at a 
‘reasonable’ price which means at a 
price lower than the ruling market 
price. Where it 1s equal to or 
nearly equal to the market price, it 
robs the public distribution system 
of its validity And, indeed, there 
are many who think that the more 
distant ıt 15 the more valid The 
‘reasonable’ price has not been de- 
fined mainly because it defies defi- 
nition In practice, some past price 
becomes an intuitive measure of 
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*reasonableness' and then just sticks 
there. 


There are conceptually two prices 
for the producer: the minimum 
guarantee or support price and the 
procurement pricet. The minimum 
guarantee price declared before the 
sowing season protects the produ- 
cer against any inordinate fall in 
product prices and elitnmates the 
risk deterrent’ to investment im 
modern mputs by ensuring a mmi- 
mum return on cost. It 1s, thus, 
meant to be an ancentive to addi- 
tional production However, it 
covers the risk of excess produc- 
tion, 1e, of a sharp cut in the 
farmers’ expected return on cost 
due to an inordinate fall ш pro- 
duct prices If the probabihty of 
of this risk 1s low, the farmer will 
not expect excess production or an 
mhuibitive reduction in this returns 
and will not, therefore, run any 
palpable risk Іп this case, protec- 
tion against a non-existent risk 
will hardly act as a real incentive, 


де, it will play no direct part in 


affecting the investment behaviour 
of the farmer? Н is contended 
here that, at least in recent years, 
the probability of excess production 
or an inhibiive fall in prices has 
been practically negligible 


Tre procurement price declared 
just before the harvest 1s the opera- 
tive price at which the government 
actually buys It must necessarily 
be equal to or higher than the mmi- 
mum guarantee price at which the 
government has already given 
assurance of its intent to buy un- 
limited quantities The object of 
differentiating between the minimum 
guarantee and the procurement 
price 1s to retain the flexibility for 
adjusting to the state of the crop 





1 ТШ last year the procurement price 
did service for both. It carried with 
it the normal assurance of a support 
price, viz, that any quantities offered 
at this рпсе would be bought by the 
government 


/ 

2 The minimum guaranteed price does 
not protect the farmer against the 
risk from weather-induced crop failure 
Were bad weather to overtake him, 
production would fall raising the 
market price Farmers’ protection 
against a fall in production 1s the 
price inelasticity of the demand for 
his product and not the mintmum 
guarantee price 


Just before the harvest and, ‘hence, 
to the expected market prices 


Tre benefit of the public distri- 
bution of foodgrams has been 
-directed ташу at the urban popu- 
lation, except ш Kerala and in 
drought affected rural areas. The 
quantity of foodgrams the govern- 
ment needs to meet its commut- 
ments for public distribution ш a 
normal year 15 largely determined 
administratively on the basis of the 
number of ration cards issued 
(population covered) and the per 
capita quantity of ration permitted 
The latter varies from place to 
place, while rationing is statutory 
in some places and informal in 
many others In years of drought 
or extensive floods, additional 
quantities of foodgrams are requir- 
ed to relieve distress | Official statis- 
tics of population normally covered 
by the public distribution system 
are wildly off the mark and grossly 
overstate the true nature of facts 
Against such official figures as 440 
million persons (1974) a realistic 
estimate of the number of people 
covered by the public distribution 
system would be very much smaller 


Attention has been drawn by 
many writers to the fact that the 
effective coverage (viewed 1n terms 
of the adequacy of benefits accru- 
ing to the people who need и 
most) of the public distribution 
system is far from adequate One 
way of extending М6 effective 
coverage commonly recommended, 
and one which has been adopted 
in some regions, 1s the restriction 
of the right to benefit from the 
System to people whose income 1s 
below a specified level (for instance, 
income tax exemption limit) The 
other clearly 1s for government to 
increase its command over supplies 
for public distribution, preferably 
through domestic procurement 


There is reason to believe that 
government would want to do pre- 
cisely this However, while the spirit 
1s willing the flesh 1s weak, both in 
respect of policy and the existing 
administrative machinery In reality, 
government has never succeeded in 
meeting its full customary require- 


3 Strangely enough a bieakdown of the 
beneficieries of the public distribution 
system or of the amount of food- 
grains distributed by urban and rural 
population 1s not available at all for 
some States 


ment for public distribution through 
domestic procurement and, on many 
occasions, has not even met its mini- 
‘mum targets Consequently, ıt has 
had to make good the deficiency 
through imports. Since the govern- 
ment has wanted, particularly in 
recent years and quite legitimately, 
to restrict imports of foodgrains to 
the minimum, the inabihty to pro- 
cure more has been one major 
constraint on its capacity to extend 
the benefit of the public distribution 
system through expanding its effec- 
tive coverage | 


© ince government has not at- 
tempted to commandeer foodgrains 
(except for one year's experiment 
in the case of wheat) one of 15 
major concerns has been to mını- 
mise the cost of subsidy for its 
public — distribution programme 
Subsidisation has been necessary 
because rations have to be distri- 
buted at ‘reasonable’ prices and 
the gap between the price at 
which supplies are acquired and the 
price at which they are issued has 
been smaller than the total costs of 
distribution 


The total cost of distribution con- 
sists of the price paid for the domes- 
tically procured foodgrains or, the 
cif. price of imported foodgrains 
and the cost of transportation, 
storage (including the cost of carry- 
ing stocks) and distribution Between 
1969 and 1973, for instance, the 
procurement price for wheat varied 
between Rs 74 to Rs 76 per quintal 
while the issue price remained at 
Rs 78 per quntal In 1972 the cost 
of gunny bags alone into which 
wheat bought naked is transferred 
meant a loss of Rs.1.50 per quintal, 
while the total cost of transporta- 
tion, storage, etc., was Rs. 26 per 
quintal. The net loss which had to 
be subsidised was Rs. 24 per 
quintal 


Until 1972, the cif. price for 
imported wheat (which constitutes 
the bulk of imported foodgrains) 
was lower than the procurement 
price for wheat This helped in 
cushioning the loss incurred on 
domestically procured supplies But 
since then the world prices of wheat 
have risen sharply and the caf 
price of imported wheat is no longer 
lower than the procurement price 
This dramatic reversal increased 
the subsidy cost drastically and 


forced the government into taking 
an unpleasant but totally justified 
decision-of raising the issue price of 
wheat from Rs 78 to Rs 125 per 
quintal ш the 1974-75 season 


Meanwhile, inflationary pressures 
have made it necessary to push the 
procurement price up to Rs 105 per 
quintal These adjustments were 
beneficial to the government as it 
greatly reduced the loss on domes- 
tically procured supplies However, 
despite this valiant effort the subsidy 
on food rose Against the budgeted 
Rs 100 crores in 1974-75, actual 
food subsidies came to Rs 295 
crores This was mainly due to the 
high price paid for imported food- 
grains 


I: the aggregate domestic рго- 
duction of foodgrams is short of 
requirements, some imports would 
be necessary both for meeting phy- 
sical needs and maintaining stability 
in prices Contrary to the euphoria 
of 1972-73, when many talked 
rather glibly of the possibility of 
exporting foodgrains in the near 
future, the mood now is much more 
cautious and the same people 
reckon that it might take 10-15 
years before imports of foodgrains 
can be dispensed with While this 
might represent an equally unbal- 
anced swing in the opposite 
direction, 1t does seem clear that 
imports will continue for some 
time 


Moreover, one should not forget 
the rhythmic pattern of production 
in India induced by the inconstant 
behaviour of the monsoons The 
trilogy of a bad, an indifferent and 
a good year imposes heavier strains 
than normal in a bad year If the 
crop failures in any bad year are 
exceptionally severe or two bad 
years occur in a row, а critical 
situation is easily created This not 
only requires that year to year 
shortages are met, but that there 
is a permanent state of preparedness 
to deal effectively with anticipated 
shortages before they can assume 
critical. proportions 


The standard means for achieving 
this preparedness 15 to build and 
maintain a buffer stock One should 
expect stocks to be depleted in bad 
years and replemshed іп good 
vears The role of imports ought 
to be to ensure that at no time do 


~ 


the stocks go below a level regard- 
ed necessary as a deterrent to undue 
speculative tendencies The govern- 
ment must, therefore, secure 
supplies of foodgrams not only for 
meeting its commitments for public 
distribution but also for maintaining 
the buffer stock. 


For a situation' where some 
imports are necessary, two alter- 
native ways of utilising them can 
be considered (a) all imported 
foodgráis be made a constituent 
part of the total foodgrain require- 
ment of the government Qe 
procurement + imports = public 
distribution + change in stocks) 
and (b) all imported foodgrains be 
substituted by domestically procur- 
ed foodgrains for public distribution 
or change in stocks, and an amount 
equivalent to the imported food- 
grains be sold in the open market 
at going prices So long as the cif 
price of imported foodgrains 15 
higher than the procurement price, 
the latter course will always involve 
a lower subsidy cost per quintal It 
is contended here that the prob- 
ability: of world foodgrain prices, 
particularly of wheat, falling below 
the procurement price in India in 
the foreseeable future 1s very low 


I: alternative (b) suggested above 
had beén followed in 1974-75 the 
subsidy cost of food distribution 
would have been much lower But 
that would have required a pro- 
curement of roughly 105 million 
tonnes (1974) against the actual 
procurement of about 57 mullion 
tonnes, or 85 per cent more The 
public distribution of foodgrains 
since 1968 has varied between 78 
million tonnes and 114 milion 
tonnes and will fluctuate in the 
future as well, but if the govern- 
ment decides to extend its effective 
coverage (net) it will become 
necessary to procure a significantly 
larger quantity 


The National Agricultural Com- 
mussion has recommended that the 
government extend the coverage of 
the public distribution system and 
that, in its view, the needed exten- 
sion would require the level of 
procurement to be maintained at 
12 per cent of the total production 
of foodgrains This would mean 
132 million tonnes of procurement 
when the production 15 110 millon 
tonnes, 144 million tonnes at a 


production of 120 milion tonnes 
and so ont No mention of imports 
in this connection 1s made by the 
Commuission, but if ıt ıs agreed that 
some imports for yet a while will 
be necessary, procurement levels 
will have to be even higher in the 
interest of limiting “фе subsidy cost 


The conclusion from this discus- 
sion appears to be that one needs 
to procure much more of food- 
grams both to reduce the per unit 
cost of subsidy and to meet more 
effectively the obligations of public 
distribution The experience of the 
past, however, is that with the 
pricing policy in vogue and the 
methods of procurement employed, 
it 1s not possible to meet the full 
requirement of even the present 
level of public distribution of food- 
grams without taking Ше full 
support of 1mports 


T Agricultural Prices Commis- 
sion (APC) entrusted by the 
government with the task of recom- 
mending each year’s admunistered 
foodgrain prices perceives its tasks 
as one of simultaneously protecting 
the interests of ‘both consumers and 
producers While addressing itself 
to this task, 1t also expects to pro- 
vide incentives to the producer for 
adoptmg the new technology and 
thereby raising production In view 
of the high level to which food 
subsidies have now climbed, it is 
natural to expect that one of APC's 
principal concerns, with respect to 
foodgram prices, would also be to 
minimise food subsidies However, 
it appears as 1f this has come to be 
its overriding concern 


Thus, for instance, to justify its 
recommendation of a procurement 
price of Rs 105 per quintal for 
wheat for the 1975-76 season which 
iS the same price as last year's, it 
has argued that even after allowing 
for an increase. of over Rs 10 m 
input costs (mainly due to the rise 
in the price of fertilisers, insecticides 
and pesticides) there stil remains 
"ап adequate margin over and 
above costs’ The impression left 
in the mind 1s that the Commission 


4 Interim Report on Agricultural Price 
Policy, Natronal Commission on Agrı- 
culture—Government of India The 
Commission has made its estimates on 
the basis ofa ration of 12 oz per 
capita per day in urban and 8 oz per 
capita per day 1n rural areas 
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would have recommended the same 
price even if the expectations of 
the current wheat crop were poor 
instead of being excellent 

М. 


L fiimg.the prices of kharif 
cereals for the.last season (1974-75) 


_ the -APC took into consideration, 


among others, 'the paramount need 
to contain inflation and, therefore, 
the desirability to exercise utmost 
restraint in effecting any increase 
in the admumistered prices. The 
APC, it appears, felt that a rise 1n 
administered prices could act as a 
lever for raising the market prices. 


И 1s true that administered. prices 
tend to become the floor price for 
the market, but even so théy would 
exert an upward influence on 
market prices only if ıt were fairly 
certam that the latter under fully 
free conditions would settle at a 
level lower than the admunstered 
price. Since this is hardly ever the 
case, a lowering of the administered. 
price would have the effect of rais- 
ing the market prices and not of 
lowermg them By the same token, 
if the administered. price were rais- 
ed, and it was still below the 
hypothetical, fully free market 
price, ıt would, ш fact, tend to 
lower the market price 


It can be assumed ‘that open 
market transactions and trans- 
actions at the admumistered prices 
are insulated from each other. But 
in that event, a change m the 
administered price would have по 
effect on the market price. It is 
indeed difficult to see how a reduc- 
tion in the admunistered price could 
pull the market price down, parti- 
cularly under inflationary condi- 
tions.’ 


Further, while recognising the 
need for exercising the ‘utmost 
restraint’ in fixing the price for 
&harif cereals, the APC also took 
into account ‘the incidence of the 
increase in the prices of purchas- 


5 In this context attention may be 
drawn to a certain ambivalence in 
government policy with respect to 
administered prices in different sectors 
of the economy While the APC 
argued against any rise 1n the adminis- 
tered price of kharif cereals as an 
antrinflationary measure, several 
other prices, including steel were 
raised on the grounds that such an 
upward adjustment, under Ње 
circumstances, was anti-inflationary 


ed inputs', though it found that a 
cushion for them was already 
available. Since the cost of pro- 
duction and the ‘adequate’ mar-*. 
gin plays such an important part 
in the APC's deliberations it might 
be worthwhile to examme the 
‘cost’ and ‘margin’ concepts in the 
context of the Indian rural eco- 
nomy. 


Т, АРС  distnguishes — bet- 
ween four costs called A, A! 
B and С. Cost A includes cash 
and kind expenses, Cost Al, A + 
rent paid on land leased-in, Cost 
B, A2 + imputed rental value of 
owned land and interest on fixed 
capital; and Cost C, B + 1mputed 
value of cultivator’s family labour 
The APC for 215 calculations takes 
cost C. The margin allowed 1s 
over and above this cost with the 
reminder that cost C itself includes 
a return on investment in land and 
capital. 


From an accountancy poit of 
view this might appear to be quite 
fair. But from the very need for 
devismg four separate concepts of 
cost, ıt seems that one 1s dealing 
with a somewhat special system of 
production. In fact, one 1s dealing 
with а self-employed household 
production unt in a ‘peasant’ 
economy, where the conventional 
factors of economic theory are not 
identifiable with distinct — 1ndi- 
viduals. The employer and the 
family workers are not different 
entities; all factor mcomes accrue 
to the household and are shared on 
considerations other than economic. 
Such a household does not aim to 
maximise money profit but family 
welfare and, hence, the rationality 
of 115 behaviour can be perceived 
only in terms of the goal of maxi- 


mismg family ог household 
welfare 6 
6 It ıs not possible to describe in 


greater detail the characteristics of a 
‘peasant’ economy or of the welfare 
maximising'behaviour of the peasant 
household. The interested reader 
might find these details 1n the writings 
of A V, Chayanov and in Daniel 
Thorner, 'Peasant economy as a 
category ın economic history, 
Deuxieme Conference Internationale 
d'Histoire Economique’. Aix-en-Pro- 
vence, 1962 Vol 2 (Mouton) and 
A.K Sen, ‘Peasants & dualism with 
or without surplus labour, The 
Journal of: Political Economy, 
October, 1966 


The cost of production to a self- 
employed peasant household is simp- 
ly the amount he pays out in cash 
or kind, including interest on bor- 
rowed capital and rent on leased- 
in land Тһе revenue surplus 
over this 1s indivisible household 
income for which the household 
and each member in it labours 
Caloulated on this basis the cost 
of production for wheat (usmg 
APC figures) in 1973-74 was 
Rs. 57 per quintal instead of 
Rs. 85 (C cost) as taken by the 
АРС. The difference, ıt must be 
emphasised, 1s not merely in the 
nomenclature of the docket into 
which an item is put, but in the 
understanding of a peasant house- 
bold’s behaviour 


Е or instance, an the АРСЗ 
1973-74 С cost, the 1mputed value 
to family labour is put at Rs 7, 
when there is absolutely no way 
of ascertamung that in the peasant 
household's own calculations the 
valuation of its family labour was 
anywhere in the vicimty of this 
figure, particularly, as the family 
labour does not get a recompense 
only for its physical exertion in 
crop raising but shares in the total 
income of the household produc- 
tion unit If one were to assume 
for the sake of argument that a 
household values its family labour 
at Rs. 20 instead of Rs 7, then 
the ‘adequate’ margin over cost 
allowed by the APC would forth- 
with become inadequate 


Consider further the fact that 
almost half the marketed surplus 
comes from holdings below 10 
acres? Тһе per capita mcome for 





7 D. Naram, Distribution. of the 
Marketed Surplus of Agricultural 
Produce Бу Size-level of Holdings m 
India, 1950-51, 

Since the proportion of food- 
grains output marketed has rematned 
roughly the same, it 1s possible that 
the share of the surplus marketed by 
the smaller holdings 115 now lower to 
some extent, but, even so, it would 
constitute a substantial proportion. of 
the total 
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all households with holdings below 
10 acres was roughly Rs. 430 m 
1968-69 and of those having 5 acres 
and less, who contribute half the 
surplus from this size class, was 
Rs. 3808 The ‘poverty Іше” as 


. conventionally accepted at Rs. 15, 


of consumption or about Rs. 16 of 
income per capita per month at 
1960-61, would be equal to appro- 
ximately Rs 336 per capita per 
year at 1968-69 prices. At this 
poverty line, over 60 per cent of 
the rural population were ‘poor’ m 
1968-69.9 


А group of farmers whose 
average per capita income 15 not 
much above the socially (and also 
officially) accepted poverty line 
must indeed be engaged in a hard 
struggle to raise the welfare level of 
their family What earthly mean- 
ing can a perfectly alien notion of 
an ‘adequate’ margin over cost 
have for them? It is not difficult 
to imagme the response of such 
farmers to the denial of even a 
small part of the mcome that they 
believe 1s legitimately their due, 
specially keeping in mund that at 
this level of living marginal chan- 


ges in шсоте are greatly magnified 


in terms of welfare. 


Bay, the point being made 
here 15 that the use of cost con- 
cepts pertamung to 'modern' forms 
of business organisation ш a ‘pea- 
sant’ system of farming do пої 
provide a legitimate basis for form- 
ing any judgement on the adequacy 
of return on cost Nor 15 the pro- 
cedure, based on these concepts, of 
any value in predicting the produc- 
tion responses of farmers Thus, 
while the APC does exert a posi- 
tive influence for minimising the 
food subsidy, it cannot in any 
sense claim to contribute positive- 
ly towards incentives for the adop- 


8 National Council of Applied Econo- 
mic Research, Additional Rural 
Incomes Survey, May 1974, Table 5 
(In press) 


9. 1. Z Bhatty, ‘Inequality and poverty in 
Rural India’, in Poveity and Income 
Distribution in India, Bd T, № Srm- 
vasan and P. К. Bardhan, 1975, Table 
11, page 318. 


tion of the new technology for 
‘maximising’ production.J0 


О; more word about the far- 
mer True that Indian agriculture 
is ‘peasant’ m character, but it is 
far from being static. Two major 
events have triggered a hvely. pace 
of transformation.  abohtion of 
zamindari (such as there has been) 
and the transmission to the farmer 
of the knowledge of biological m- 
novations which yield higher out- 
puts at lower unit cost with the 
same quantum of land. Whenever 
these changes have made an im- 
pact, farmers have been able to 
generate more marketable surplus 
and, with a growing stake im its 
marketing, garnered more know- 
ledge of the operation of market 
forces As a result, they are not 
as defenceless as they used to be, 
the hold of the trader-cum-financier 
is not as strong, they tend less and 
less to hypothecate their produce 
before it 1s harvested and, with the 
prospects opened out by the new 
technology, the seemmg inertia of 
days gone by is bemg replaced by 
a positive ambition for a higher 
living standard. АП of this must 
be regarded as highly welcome 


But, unfortunately, the image of 
the pre-Independence farmer per- 
sists ın the minds of many and 
clashes with the reality It 1s some- 
times argued that since а minimum 
price 1s guaranteed (which in reality 
means very little) to the farmer and 
hence he can be sure of it m a 
good year when market prices are 
low, he should have the decency of 
гесіргосаппр by volunteering to 
sell at a low price ш a bad year 
when market prices are relatively 
high, and that, if he does not wil- 
fully do this, there is a case for 
the use of coercion This type of 
argument 1s simply an exhibition of 
self righteous indignation on the 
part of a man who feels betrayed 
when somebody he has given suc- 


10 The National Agricultural Com- 
mission in its Interrm Report on 
Agricultural Prices recognises that 
the incentive for higher production 
does not really come from the 
pricing policy but from the availa- 
bility of inputs for the new 
technology The Commission 1s 
indeed right in its assessment, but 
one cannot thereby conclude that 
pricing policy 1s neutral, or that ıt 
does not act as a disincentive 


cour to shows the abihty to stand 
on his own legs. 


Monopoly procurement, levy on 
traders, compulsory graded levies 
and pre-emptive buyimg аге the 
four principal methods of procure- 
ment that have béen tried 'Of 
these, the first two had very brief 
and disastrously unsuccessful trials 
and are now practically out of’ 
reckoning. The latter two are cur- 
rently recommended by the APC 
and endorsed by the National Com- 
mussion on Agriculture. Neither of 
these methods 1s new; in fact they 
are usually described as the *well 
tried' methods. 


The graded levy provides that, 
after a farmer has parted with an 
amount of foodgrams equivalent to 
the levy imposed on him, he is 
free to sell the remainder of his 
surplus at the going market price 
This, it 1s clarmed, means that the 
levy, 1n reality, 1s no imposition as 
it involves no sacrifice on his part. 
Procurement by levy artificially 
splits the market into two one in 
which a certain proportion of the 
total marketed surplus is transacted 
at the fixed procurement price and, 
the other, the open market where 
the remainder of the surplus inter- 
acts with the stil unsatisfied 
demand to determine the price If 
the average of the two prices were 
taken after weighting by the quan- 
tities sold in each market, this would 
be the likely price that would pre- 
vail m the market were there no 
levies Thus, the farmer in realty 
gets the same revenue from his 
sales when a levy is 1mposed as he 
would were there to be no levy. 


One cannot quarrel with the 
logic of this argument except that 
it would be right in conditions 
where the surplus of all individual 
farmers is split between the levy 
and what 1s sold in the open market 
in the same proportion as the ag- 
gtegate of all farmers This is 
unlikely. 


Pre-emptive buymg at the pro- 
curement price which is recommen- 
ded for surplus States requires that 
the State be cordoned off The 
result of such cordonmg off 1s to 
keep the price low, which 1s 1nevit- 
able since the State 1s surplus ~ It 
is possible by this method to bring 
the market prices down almost to 
the level of the procurement price 
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Season or any other 


while the prices in other States are 
higher to varying degrees Thus 
unquestionably imposes a sacrifice 
on the farmers in the surplus States 
and, in addition, discriminates 
against the more efficient farmers 


To the extent that procurement 
involves a saerifice to the farmer 
or he perceives it as a sacrifice, he 
is likely to resist 1 and lus resist- 
ance would vary proportionately 
with the perceived sacrifice The 
role of the private trade in this 
context would obviously be, directly 
or indirectly, to fan the farmer's 
resistance and to exploit the situa- 
tion to its own advantage Ав a 
rule, the wider the gap between the 
procurement and the market price, 
the greater the magmitude of the 
farmers’ perceived sacrifice (This 
would also be true for States where 
a graded levy 1s imposed because 
a farmer 1s not likely to make the 
fine calculation necessary to assure 
himself that he 1s not being asked 
to make a sacrifice). 


This gap would be wider when 
shortages emerge or when an indif- 
ferent or a poor harvest is 1n the 
offing and prices are expected to 
rise Seemg his opportunity, the 
private trader will begin to specu- 
late, thereby adding a further ım- 
petus to the rising trend of prices 
and, at second remove, to the re- 
sistance of the farmer іп selling 
to the government. An explicit or 
an implicit collusion will be forged 
between the farmer and the trader 
to the detriment of the consumer 
and the government. It 1s not neces- 
sary to pursue the story further 
except to highlight the importance 
of the way a farmer perceives the 
gap between the procurement and 
the market price 


I. is not the intention here to 
simply ignore the implications of 
raising the subsidy on food that 
would be necessary if the gap bet- 
ween procurement and market 
prices was narrowed and a larger 
quantum of foodgrams procured. In 
fact, with respect to the former, the 
argument is not specifically to raise 
the procurement price either in this 
But it as ‘to 
create the conditions under which a 
higher level of procurement 1s pos- 
sible and, as it will be our endea- 
vour to show, without putting 


undue strams on the budgetary re- 
sources of the government. It 1s, 
also to plead for a change in ap- · 
proach which shifts the emphasis 
away from the specific level at 
which admunistered prices are sea- 
sonally fixed and wranglings over 
it, to the overall soultion of the 
problem of periodic scarcity of 
foodgrams and the accompanying 
hardship to the weaker sections of 
the population 


W hat seems to be required 1s an 
integrated approach supported by a 
package of policies which covers 
all aspects of foodgrain production 
and distribution The paramount 
objective of this policy package 
must be to stimulate production to 
the maximum. Мо component 
policy measure must be permitted 
to detract from the achievement of 
this objective Policies relating to 
the stimulation of production mainly 
concern increased and timely avail- 
ability of the mputs required for 
cultivation with the new tech- 
nology, п particular, water With 
these we need not deal here, nor 
need we deal with the policies 
aimed at improving the efficiency 
of the public distribution system 
and at reducing the total cost per 
unit of transportation, storage and 
distribution. Our concern is chief- 
ly with policies affecting procure- 
ment of foodgrams and their pricing 
for the public distribution. system 


First of all, let us draw attention 
to the fact that the greater the 
success achieved ın stimulating 
production, the more stable are the 
market prices of foodgraims likely 
to be and the more easy will it be 
to procure foodgrains Also, that 
simular results in the interim will 
be achieved by building an ade- 
quate buffer stock and operating it 
mtelligently and efficiently. The 
latter, however, would depend on 
an effective procurement strategy 
without which adequate buffer stocks 
would be difficult to build and 
maintain. 

On the assumption that the cif. 
price of imported wheat іп the 
future will be higher than the pro- 
curement price of domestic wheat 
and that the cost of food subsidy 1s 
a major constraint on the public 
distribution programme, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are made for 


increasing the level of procure- 
ment, keeping in mind the need to 
Ішің -the cost of food subsidy to 
the minimum 


1 Sale of all imported wheat in 
the open market at the going prices 
and its replacement by domestic 
wheat for public distribution This 
will reduce the per unit subsidy on 
foodgrain distribution If the over- 
all commitment for public distri- 
bution 1s not increased, this will 
reduce the total cost of subsidy, 
but it may not if the commitment 
for public distribution 1s increased 
beyond a point. 


2. The adoption of the scheme, 
or a scheme similar to it, advocated 
by Minhas, based on the use of 
Food Money which would have 
the effect of making effective re- 
ductions in the input cost of those 
farmers who sell their grain to the 
government. This will be tant- 
amount to offering a higher price 
for the foodgrams procured Тһе 
real gam to the farmer which he 
would be willing to set off against 
the lower price he 1s offered by the 
government for his produce might 
be more than the saving in money 
cost if the right quality of inputs 
are made available to him at the 
right time 


3 An upward revision of the 
electricity tariff and water rates 
charged to the farmer in order to 
eliminate the subsidy element to 
the extent possible Some rate dif- 
ferentials may be allowed according 
to the size class of the holdings It 1s 
commonly known that 1t 1s not the 
cost of these inputs that matters 
So much to the farmer as their 
availability It 15 legitimate to 
think that the relatively small in- 
crease in the cost of these inputs 
will be readily absorbed 


4 The compulsory graded levy, 
which is the most favoured method 
of procurement, 1s essentially a tax 
on the farmer which is not called 
a tax. The system provides for the 
collection of a certain proportron 
(to be determined by the procure- 
ment target for a State, which in 
turn might be determined by a 
national food budget 1f such budget- 
ing were done) of every. farmer’s 
marketable surplus by compulsion 
It also provides for the exemption 
of the smallest farmers The 


National Commission on Agricul- 
ture recommending this system 
speaks of the levy being 'equitable'* 
between different size classes of 
farmers which by and large means 
proportional to the marketable sur- 
plus. Three pre-conditions for the 
success of procurement under this 
system are recognised appropriate 
legal sanctions, adequate admunist- 
rative arrangements and the neces- 
sary political determination to 
exercise the requisite compulsion 
effectively, 


Let us draw attention) agam to 
the fact that a [ашу substantial 
part of the marketed surplus comes 
from farmers with holdings less 
than 4 hectares and, further, that 
almost half the surplus sold by 
farmers of- this size class comes 
from those having holdings of less 
than 2 hectares This means that 
most of these farmers, whose num- 
ber is very large, would have to 
be brought into the levy net. Keep- 
ing 1n mind the welfare 1mplications 
to them of a wide gap ш the pro- 
curement and market prices, the 
character of compulsion that would 
have to be employed to procure 
during a year of poor harvest must 
be something to ponder over. 


Further, 16 1s difficult to 1magine 
how the targets for procurement 
could be met if the exemption limit 
for the compulsory levy is raised, 
without a change ın the proportion- 
ality principal for determining 
levies on 1ndividual farmers. Mak- 
ing the levy more progressive 
would significantly increase Ше 
burden on the larger farmers and, 
with it, correspondingly, their re- 
sistance. One cannot contemplate 
this without wondermg about its 
political implications and also 
about its implications on trade and 
on farmers’ production decisions 


I t ıs suggested here that a 
straightforward tax on agricultural 
incomes is a superior way of taxing 
agriculture It carries no element 
of discrimination between опе 
section and another of the popula- 
tion that a compulsory levy does 
It 1s true that the farmer does not 
pay any tax when he is subjected 
to a compulsory levy, but there 15 
a difference 1n that the loss impos- 


ed on him by a compulsory levy 
15 directly measurable Further, 
most farmers with holdings below 
4 hectares, who would be subject 
to a compulsory levy would not be 
subject to an income tax at the 
present exemption limit allowed for 
income tax This would be highly 
discriminatory _ Аз against this, a 
tax 1s both a more efficient and a 
more acceptable instrument for 
providing progression 


“Оп the implementation side, it 15 

recognised that a compulsory levy 
would require appropriate legal 
sanctions and admunistrative ar- 
rangements It is difficult to see 
how any_more of such sanctions 
and arrangements would be requir- 
ed for an agricultural income tax 
The only problem really 1s of poli- 
tical determination 


Lie implication of a replacement 
of the compulsory levy by a tax 
on agricultural income is that ıt 
would offset the increase jn food 
subsidy caused by paying a better 
price for the foodgrains procured 
To what extent ıt wil do so will 
depend on the coverage and the 
rate of the income’ tax on agricul- 
ture and the efficiency with which 
the tax is collected It may be 
conceded that, to start with, the 
compensation may not be adequate 
However, it can be claimed that, if 
all the four suggestions made here 
were implemented, not only will 
it be possible to procure larger 
quantities of foodgrams to extend 
the benefit of the public distribu- 
tion system but, also, that this will 
be possible without damaging the 
climate for greater productive acti- 
vity ш agriculture, without discri- 
munatimg against the small farmers 
and without significantly raising 
the subsidy on food It 15 true that 
this claim is not supported here by 
numbers But one hopes that when 
the requisite numbers are generated 
they will substantiate the claim 


Finally, one might end on a more 
general note It 1s mght not to let 
the market be a bad master but if 
one cannot eliminate it altogether, 
it 1s better to make ıt into a good 
servant Little в gained by turn- 
ing it unto a windmill and then to 
indulge in the Quixotic pastime of 
tilting at it. 
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ln perspective 


CHOPRA 


THERE 1s no short-cut to and no 
such thing as easy procurement in 
this country, with a rising popula- 
tion, increasing demand, difficulties 
in finding foreign exchange for 
imports and the agricultural pro- 
duction not catching up with the 
demand Procurement is thus a 
necessity 1n the present situation 
To meet the normal requirements 1n 
their entirety, the production of 
cereals, for example, may have to 
be 120 million tonnes If we can- 
not produce all that, we must pro- 
cure a sizeable quantity out of the 
production that be, so that the 
same could be distributed in the 


~ 


deficit areas and pockets at a 
reasonable price, to avoid distress 


Tdealistically considered, in a 
situation of overall shortage, the 
entire production should be corner- 
ed by the State and then distributed 
equitably among all the consumers 
But this 15 not a practicable pro- 
position, socially, politically and 
administratively ın our conditions 
So, a value judgement has to be 
made of how much/from each crop 
should be procured to be able to 
meet the distribution commitments 
of deficit areas, vulnerable sections 
of society, also keeping the prices. 
within a reasonable level The rest 
can be allowed to be transacted 


between the producers, small trad- 
ers and the consumers in Ше 
vicinity. 


. From practical experience over 
the last few years, 1t would appear 
that so far`only about 10% of the 
entire food production an the coun- 
try 15 bemg procured, that much 
quantity, plus the imports, if any, 
are distributed through the public 
distribution system It can be argu- 
ed, that given greater effort at 
procurement, at least 20 million 
tonnes should be made available 
for distribution from the central 
pool, to be able to give full satis- 
faction to the needy and deficit 
areas. At present we are distribut- 
ing between 10 to 12 million tonnes 
on the average per annum and, in 
a poor crop year, this may not be 
considered adequate 


It needs no emphasis that any 
reasonable level of foodgrams dis- 
tribution m a year must be suppor- 
ted by a sizeable buffer stock within 
the country, so that a smaller pro- 
curement effort 1n a poor crop year 
can be made up and the public 
distribution system kept going, with 
all the things ut stands for Such 
a buffer stock generates a psycho- 
logy of security and easy availabi- 
lity of food; it also acts as a 
disincentive to the hoarding of 
grain. 


О» market purchases by 
government may be easier and 
would not disturb the market eco- 
nomy. But the prices will rise 
unduly The traders competing in 
the open market will push up the 
price to be able to remain 1n busi- 
ness Then, a single big buyer 15 
more liable to push prices than a 
large number of small buyers. Such 
purchases by government, there- 
fore, will neither help in holding 
the price line nor іп maintainmg an 
equitable public distribution sys- 
tem Мог are we financially so 
well off as to bear an extraordinary 
burden of consumer subsidy, 1n case 
we buy at competitive rates and 
make issues at reasonable rates 


Procurement systems vary from 
-grain to grain and from State to 
State. The main systems аге, 
(i) Levy on Producers 


(i) Levy on Millers/ Traders 


(ii) Pürcháse by the exércise of 
the mght of pre-emption 


(v) Monopoly purchase (includes 
gram trade 'take-over). 


All these systems imply some 
compulsion, whether on producers 
or on the trade Restrictions on 
inter-State movement of grain also 
become a necessity in the snterest 
of procurement 


I. the case of wheat, Punjab and 
Haryana, very heavily surplus areas 
of the country, prefer monopoly 
procurement, UP also has done so 
to some extent Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh sometimes indulge 
in it, depending on a good crop 
situation. Madhya Pradesh even 
tried a producer’s levy fairly suc- 
cessfully in 1973 In the case of 
rice, ıt 1s the mullers/traders’ levy 
that 1s generally preferred; some 
States combine it with producers’ 
levy on paddy also The variations 
in the systems of procurement in 
different States are due to a number 
of factors, including regional differ- 
ences ш marketing practices as well 
as their past experience im procure- 
ment. 


Іп any case, a uniformity in the 
system of procurement throughout 
the country 1s just not feasible. 
What 1s 1mportant 1s to ensure that 
each State, whether surplus ог 
deficit, undertakes a procurement 
effort. commensurate with the tar- 
gets prescribed for it by the Gov- 
ernment of India, including the size 
of their contribution to the central 
pool Needless to say tbat these 
targets should be fixed on the basis 
of the crop conditions 1n each State, 
the requirements of the State, pre- 
vailing market prices, the price 
offered or fixed for procurement, 
the country’s food stock position 
and, more importantly, taking into 
account the broad psychology of 
scarcity, hoarding or easy availabr- 
lity of food, ап fact, the entire 
gamut of the food situation ın the 
country 


A minimum graded levy on the 
producers must be introduced in 
deficit and marginally surplus areas 
Fhe merit of it in the case of 
heavily surplus areas may, how- 
ever, be of a questionable validity, 


yielding counter-productive results 
Such levy may be ın respect of all 
foodgrams. This system by itself 
would not, of course, enable State 
governments to acquire the entirety 
of the requisite supplies The sup- 
plemental procurerhent operations 
are likely to vary’ from State to 
State. 


The graded levy on producers, 
however, ıs  largely—politically 
understandably ^ perbaps—shunned 
by the State governments. One need 
not elaborate the reasons for this 
attitude but it has to be admitted 
that this 1s the surest method of 
procurig grain from the source ıt- 
self, provided the political will 15 
there to decide ш 1ts favour and the 
administrative capability 1s adequa- 
tely developed for ats implementa; 
tion It 1s a good augury that there 
1s a trend towards it at present, 
however half-hearted іп acceptance 
and quarter-hearted 1n implementa- 
tion! e 


In view of the paramount need 
to acquire as large a supply of food- 
grams as possible, so as to achieve 
the objective of equitable distribu- 
tion and stability m prices, it 1s 
necessary that the first priority for 
finance or credit should be given 
to procurement operations. It 1s in 
this context that under the aegis of 
the Government of India, the Bank- 
ing Consortium under the leader- 
Ship of the State Bank of India has 
fixed the шон of the FCI for over- 
drafts at more than Rs 600 crores 
for procurement. Some State gov- 
ernments also get procurement ad- 
vances out of the same ceiling In 
practice, the funds have not presen- 
ted a problem. Only recently the 
trend prevalent among some of the 
surplus State governments to edge 
out the ЕСІ from this expert job 
of procurement, may cause some 
complications—including financial 
—but a solution thereof will not be 
difficult to reach 


Талды of storage facilities 15 
another important requirement for 
procurement, as well as for building 
up buffer stocks. This aspect of 
procurement has necessarily to be 
looked after and coordinated by the 
Food Ministry at the Centre, since 
many agencies like the FCI, CWC, 
SWCs, State governments and their 
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Cooperative Marketing Federations 
are concerned with the problem Not 
only do the storage facilities have to 


„бе adequate quantitatively, but also 


ot prescribed standard — Fortunately, 
this aspect has been fairly well 
looked after* . 


The Food Corporation of India 
18, infer alia, т charge of moving 
the surplus grain from procuring 
areas to deficit areas of the coun- 
it procures also in many 
States, ‘sometimes on its own 
behalf and sometimes on behalf of 
the State governments concerned 
Over the years, at has developed 
an impressive expertise іп procure- 
ment, storage, movement and 
distribution of foodgrams, at а com- 
paratively less social, cost per 
tonne In the deficit and margin- 
ally surplus areas, ЕСГѕ ability to 
procure depends on the extent the 
local administration 15 able to 
enforce the Levy and Control orders 
Given this facility, the FCI is quite 
capable of taking up procurement 
successfully in any part of the 
country. 


TZ year, Vinoba Bhave sug- 
gested that one-sixth of the average 
of the total foodgrams produced by 
each cultivator may be collected as 
land tax In ancient days, a similar 
practice had prevailed The yield 
from this source was calculated at 
about 17 million tonnes with which 
the government could not only run 
the public distribution system but 
also regulate the market prices of 
foodgrains and build up a reserve 
stock 


This was an oversimplified way 
of not only raising resources but 
also augmenting the procurement 
of foodgrams by government If the 
tax element is taken away from 
the proposal, it will assume the 
form of a broad-based producer’s 
levy, to be made applicable 1n most 
parts of the country on lines some- 
what similar to what 18 being at- 


tempted an a few States at present, . 


with yet uncertain results 


Even when linked with supphes 
of inputs like fertilizers and short- 
term credit, the following type of 
considerations will arise 


() If one-sixth of the food- 
grains produced by each 


(11) 


(ш) 


ау) 


State is collected as levy, 
though not as a tax, it may 


amount to procuring subs-, 


tantial quantities of food- 
grains even in deficit States 
like Kerala If such a high 
levy 15 1mposed in a deficit 
State, the quantity to be 
supplied. through the public 
distnbution system may 
have to be increased to 
compensate for this On the 
other hand, in a heavily 
surplus State like Punjab. 
collection of one-sixth of 
the gross produce may re- 
sult in procuring a much 
lower quantity than that 
procured in normal cir- 
cumstances These factors 
would have to be taken 
into consideration while 
working out the pattern of 
the producer’s levy for the 
different States and in sur- 
plus States like Punjab and 
Haryana the levy on pro- 
ducers, if at all imposed, 
will have to be supplement- 
ed by other forms of 
procurement 


While  Lnkmg fertilizers 
and credit, the requirements 
of cash crops as well as 
as of farmers who do not 
have sufficient marketable 
surplus or do not come 
within the ambit of the levy, 
would have to be taken 
пио account 


A. lot of spade work 1n res- 
pect of admunistrative de- 
tails mcluding methodology 
of fertilizers distribution, 
collection and storage of 
foodgrains and documenta- 
tion etc, will be required 
There would need to be 
only one agency for pro- 
viding mputs like fertilizers, 
credit etc, and for collec- 
tion of the producer’s levy 
The question of the agency 
best suited to play the dual 
role of procurement and 
distribution of inputs would 
have to be considered 


The question of adjusting a_ 
certain part of the produ- 
cer’s levy against the present 
land revenue or any enhanc- 
ed rate of land revenue 


which can be prescribed can 
also be considered This 1s 
hkely to throw up certain 
accounting problems which 
can be separately taken 
care of 


It 15 considered that since 
producer's levy will have to 
be imposed on a very broad 
criteria оп most of the culti- 
vators, 1t would necessarily 
have to be at a reasonably 
low level 


(v) 


I, was earlier observed that pro- 
curement was essentially a means 
to an end and not an end ın itself 
The observation needs to be ex- 
plamed because, 1n certam quarters, 
procurement and the fulfilment of 
Its targets are taken to be the be-all 
and end-all of a food policy If we 
consider the situation prevalent ın 
the country in early 1974, when the 
procurement targets under the wheat 
trade ‘take-over’ had not been ful- 
filled, the foodgrams were scarce 
and there was a big disparity bet- 
ween the controlled price of wheat 
and the market prices of coarse 
grains and, last but not least, there 
was a general psychology of short- 
ages prevailing everywhere, there 
appeared no other viable alternative 
to the adoption of a 50% trader’s 
levy policy That policy served its 
purpose, making wheat available in 
deficit areas through trade channels 
and reduomg the black market price 
of Rs 400 a quintal to Rs 180-000 
a quintal, say in a deficit State like 
Maharashtra 


In the then prevailing situation, it 
was considered that if through the 
normal market channels a major 
part of the grain could find its way 
to the comparatively better-off cate- 
gory of consumers, at prices ranging 
somewhat higher than the govern- 
ment issue prices, why should it 
necessari be routed through the 
"bottleneck' of procurement, storage, 
movement and distribution. of the 
public distribution system? А 
system of procurement and distribu- 
tion of foodgrains at the optimal 
necessary margin should serve the 
purpose if that could ensure an all- 
round availability at reasonable 
prices 


Moreover, the new policy was 
intended to bring about a psycholo- 
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gical change among producers, 
traders and consumers—a change in 
the shape of relaxation all-round, as , 
a disincentive to hoarding, by in-- 
creasing the availability of grain to 
cater to the consumer’s choice of 
price and quality To keep the mar- 
ket prices an check, part of the grain 
was to be distributed through the 
public distribution system 


The rationale for the departure 
from the earlier policy and adoption 
of a Trader’s Levy could briefly be 
spelt out as under 


() Since in our political, social 
and administrative condi- 
tions, the entire marketable 
surplus cannot be procured 
and controlled prices cannot 
be enforced for lack of 
stocks and other reasons, 
we must reduce our commut- 
ments under the public 
distribution system to a 
point where the gap between 
procurement and distribu- 
tion 1s minimised іп deficit 
States and maximised in 
surplus areas 


In other words, a sufficient 
proportion of the total effec- 
tive demand 1s met at con- 
trolled rates, to act as a 
brake on a rise in prices in 
the open or free market so 
that the general level of 
food prices is not unduly 
above the controlled rate 


(1) 


(ш) We must find an optimum 
point at which net avail- 
abilities, for consumption ш 
deficit areas and for export 
from surplus areas, are 
maximised, compatible with 
a reasonable level of prices, 
with the controlled rate as 
the norm only and not taken 
to be of universal applica- 
tion 


Gv) So far as procurement is 
concerned, intensification of 
it beyond a certam stage 
yields diminishing returns, 
in that it leads to а dispro- 
portionate increase in distri- , 
bution commitments, with- 
out corresponding increase 
ш procurement In other 
words, beyond a point it 
only becomes a  *bottle- 


neck' an end in itself and 
not merely an instrument of 
equitable distribution 


(v) As policy, ıt would seem, 
only a part of the surplus 
from surplus areas should 
be taken for feeding only 
a part of the deficit popula- 
tion, leaving the balance of 
surplus production to be 
marketed freely. Тін 
system would maximise 
availabilities because arrivals 
in a free market are always 
more than under controls 
It would maximise produc- 
tion because the higher 
Prices obtained by the 
producer from that part of 
the produce which he sold 
at uncontrolled rates would 
anduce him to grow more 
It would keep the general 
level of prices from 50аг- 
ing without restramt by 
meeting a part of the de- 
mand at the controlled 
rates 

(vi) Such a policy was likely 
to bring about a great psy- 
chological change among 
the producers, traders and 
consumers—-a change in the 
Shape of relaxation all 
round, as a disincentive to 
hoarding, in the hope of 
free availability based on 
consumer's choice of price 
and quality 


unjab and Haryana are heavily 
surplus areas in the matter of food- 
grains in the country. Between 
them they contribute more than 5 
million tonnes of wheat and rice 
to the central pool—the coarse 
grains moving from these States to 
deficit areas bemg in addition The 
procurement as such does not pre- 
sent any problem there, no compul- 
810n or force of any sort 1s required 
on the producers or traders Even 
possibilities of large scale smuggl- 
Ing are remote—the two States 
being situated ш the country’s 
North (The situation would 
perhaps have been quite different 
if Punjab and Haryana were located 
in the centre of the country!) 
Andhra Pradesh, now moving to- 
wards a heavy surplus in mce, will 


soon follow the Punjab and Har- 
yana example. 


А. procurement policy—any ог 
the best one available—would pre- 
sent difficulties та1п]ў іп the deficit 
and marginally "surplus States 
The State governments not only 
find it difficult to apply compul- 
sion or force оп famers and 
millers/traders but also seem to 
have an undeclared psychological 
resistance to good performance lest 
they should be asked to contribute 
a part of the procured grain to the 
central pool or the Centre may 
allot them smaller quantities it 
their own performance looked cre- 
ditable 


It 25 rather unfortunate that 
resolutions 1n favour of utmost pro- 
curement—adopted at the Food 
Ministers’ Conference biannually— 
should be palsied over with the 
pale cast of such ‘democratic’ 
constraints and unfounded fears of 
short allotments It 1s m this regard 
that an effort need be made persis- 
tently and the State governments 
coaxed, cajoled and, if necessary, 
coerced, into putting their best foot 
forward іп the matter of procure- 
ment This effort may take some 
years to bear fruit uniformly, but 
ft ıs not too late to start the pres- 
sure 


“One or two other observations— 
our methods of crop forecasting and 
estimated production need to be 
more exact and reliable For 
example, procurement in Kharif of 
1974 has been far better than what 
was forecast, even іп the heavily 
Surplus areas Secondly, we must 
concentrate—in fact put in a mas- 
sive effort —on developing one or 
two other States in intensive food 
production, on the limes of Punjab 
and Haryana Eastern UP and 
Bihar may ђе the choice for wheat 
or even Madhya Pradesh The rela- 
tive potential merits and demerits 
of each of these States can be 
considered and a viable choice 
made. The brief point as that it 
Punjab, Haryana and Western UP 
can do so well in raising their per 
hectare productivity 
why not Eastern ÜP and Bihar— 
or even Madhya Pradesh? Maybe 
m fifteen years, 1 not ten The start 
must be made immediately 
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Relevant issues 


V S VYAS 


FOODGRAINS prices, like prices 
of any commodity, perform two 
basic functions to act as signals 
for resource allocation and to act as 
vehicles for transferring incomes 
In the present context, the income 
distribution aspect 1s much more 
mportant 


During the past decade or so, 
the terms of trade have remained 
consistently in favour of agricul- 
tural commodities in general and 
foodgrains іп particular Therefore, 
to the extent that favourable prices 
can provide incentives for a larger 
allocation of resources п agricul- 
ture, such incentives were available 
all these years. Nor 1s there any 
prospect of a reversal of this trend 
in the coming future Yet, it 1s 
also equally true that in agriculture, 





1 Some of the issues raised їп this note 
are elaborated їп ‘Foodgrains Policy 
for 1974" by V S Vyas and George 
Mathai (Memo, 1974), and, ‘Nations 
food policy in the framework of a 
National Food Budget’, V. S Vyas 
and S C Bandyapadhyay, Economic 
and Political Weekly, March 29, 1975 


aggregate supply responds to the 
prices only ш a feeble manner, the 
supply elasticity 1s reckoned to be 
in the neighbourhood of 02 


This does not mean that food- 
grams prices do not play any role 
in resource allocation The prices 
are quite effective in shifting 
resources from one crop to another 
Higher prices also enable a larger 
number of producers to under- 
take larger risks The latter 1s 
important in a situation when new, 
and capital intensive, technology 1s 
being offered for adoption 


Year to year fluctuations apart, 
foodgrains prices as disciplined, or 
at least influenced, by the policy 
measures have performed both the 
tasks rather satisfactorily during 
the last ten years or 50 The pro- 
duction of superior cereals, with 
high income elasticity of demand. 
has increased at a faster rate com- 
pared to the growth m the produc- 
tion of coarse cereals — Similarly, 
among the superior cereals, the 
production of wheat, for which a 
superior technology was available 


since the mid 'sixties, bas register- 
ed a much faster rate of growth 
compared to other cereals The 


income terms of trade between the ' 


superior and the anferior cereals 
and between wheat and other 
cereals have moved 1n the desirable 
directions It is true that these 
developments can be mainly ascrib- 
ed to research and extension efforts, 
yet price policy measures have also 
played an important if supplemen- 
tary role, Beyond providing a 
favourable environment for the 
adoption of new technology and 
enabling desirable inter crop shifts 
of resources, nothing more сап be 
achieved via the price route. 


Tre more debatable issue 15 the 
role which foodgrains prices can 
play ш aggravating or relieving 
inflationary pressures in the eco- 
nomy That foodgrams prices 
have a direct and significant effect 
on the standard of living of the 
vast multitude of the population 1s 
fully realised, what 15 sometimes 
not as thoroughly appreciated is 
the fact that the high foodgrains 
prices cripple government's capa- 
city to mobilise surpluses ior sub- 
sequent investment im the creation 
of a public infra-structure This 
18 due, partly to the weak forward 
and backward linkages of agricul- 
ture, partly it is because of the 
faulty fiscal system 


Further, high foodgrains prices 
make a significant draft on the 
State's resources by way of higher 
wages and salary bills, increase in 
the relief and welfare expenditure 
and larger pressure on the public 
distribution system which in turn 
entails larger subsidies АП these 
expenditures cut into the invest»ble 
resources Since the capacity of 
the government to invest has a 
significant bearing on the pros- 
pects for building the  infra- 
structure and strengthening the 
production base of agriculture, 
high — prices, ш the final 
analysis, are not ап the interests of 
the farmers This is particularly 
so for the small farmers whose de- 
pendence on the public infra-stiuc- 
ture 1s all the more complete in 
the absence of owned resources or 
an easy access to credit 


At the same time, it 1s obviously 
not in the interest of the producers, 


nor in fact in the wider interest of 
the nation, if the farming coma 
munity 1s not protected from the 
inflationary price rise and their real 
incomes are permitted to slide down 
In the present situation, what needs 
to be watched carefully 1s that the 
barter terms of trade do not become 
adverse to the farmer until and 
unless, due to superior product- 
vity, his 1ncome terms of trade are 
protected. It ought to be realised 
that the inflationary rise in prices 
cannot Бе contamed merely by 
holding the foodgrams prices In 
the past years, a stable foodgrains 
price level could hardly contribute 
in bringing down the general price 
level In sum, there 1s a case to 
maintain an income parity between 
the farm and non-farm sectors in 
the present circumstances А геа- 
sonable case for deliberately lower- 
ing the agricultural prices (m a 
relative. sense) can be established 
only if the grower is more than 
compensated by an increase in 
productivity 


WMV uie any attempt to lower the 
foodgrains prices will be resented 
by the growers, siphonmg off the 
year to year or i1ntra-year fluctua- 
tions in prices will be of advantage 
both to the growers and the con- 
sumers of foodgrams In our 
country, as in several other coun- 
tries, this 1s sought to be achieved 
by the buffer stocks and open 
market operations. The buffer 
stocks can be used to stabilise the 
prices or to stabilise the incomes 
of the growers or to ensure steady 
availability of foodgrams ш the 
markets, 7 


While it 1s possible to fulfil any 
one of these objectives with rela- 
tive ease, it becomes difficult to 
subserve several objectives all at 
the same time In the present 
context, the buffer stock operations 
should aun at a steady per capita 
availability of foodgrains For the 
purposes of price stabilisation or 
income stabilisation, the main 
reliance should be on other instru- 
ments However, the very process 
of stabilising availability will have 
&,Ssignificant impact on prices and 
incomes. 


The food problem in our country 
1s aggravated because the surplus 


and deficit regions are interspersed 
and scattered all over the country 
Within a State, in зрне of the 
existence of surplus or deficit areas, 
the overall availability of food- 
grains 1s not much affected The 
trade or the publio“agencies can 
shift the grams from one area to 
another with relative ease But the 
movements are quite tardy when it 
comes to shifting grains from a sur- 
plus State to a deficit one As not 
only the per capita availability, but 
the per capita purchasing power also 
differs from State to State, different 
price levels can and do coexist in 
the country Further, with the known 
nigidities 1n the movement of grains, 
epi-centres of price mse develop in 
the deficit, high purchasing power 
areas, leading to a speculative 1nven- 
tory built up at all levels 


The free movement of grams 1s a 
deceptively simple solution to this 
problem This 1s because the rig- 
dites and bottlenecks аге not 
merely in administrative spheres 
They may arise due to madequate 
transport and communication faci- 
lities, or the information gap, or 
due to organisation of trade, to the 
sheer incapacity of trade to under- 
take operations on a scale which 
the objective of more or less equal 
per capita availability in different 
regions implies (Besides, the admı- 
nistrative restrictions, eg, restric- 
tions in the movement from one 
State to another may ke justified 
as it may be serving another and 
a more important objective, viz, 
procurement of foodgrams to meet 
the requirements of the public 
distribution system 


S, long as a regime of ‘one 
State one zone’ continues, there is 
need to have a national food 
budget to ensure the more or less 
equal per capita availability of 
foodgrains in all parts of the 
country The functioning of a 
national food budget imphes, (a) a 
correct assessment of production 
and availability of foodgrams im 
different States, (b) a correct assess- 
ment of the demand for foodgrains 
and, (c) the orgamisation to pro- 
cure and shift surplus grains from 
one State to another 


There 15 a general diffidence in 
formulating a national food budget 
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mainly because of the absence of a 
correct and timely appraisal of 
production and doubts about our 
capacity to transfer grams on the 
scale envisaged іп this approach 
There ıs not,much difficulty in 
assegsing the requirements in diffe- 
rent States .While the problem of 
a timely forecast of production or 
of shifting larger quantities of 
grains are quite formidable, they 
are not insoluble If we are aiming 
at some broad approximation of the 
availability with the requirements, 
and not a mechanically precise 
uniformity, and if we are able to 
impart a flexibility and resilience in 
the ‘budgeting’ procedure, the 
objectives can be achieved 


А, least at Ше lower levels of 
administration, eg, at the district 
level, one gets a fairly good idea 
about the crops as the harvesting 
season approaches, although there 
is an urgent need to systematise 
the procedures of assessment of 
crops and of collating the informa- 
tion at the State and the national 
level Since the actual despatches 
will be spread all over the year, 
scope for correction exists at var- 
1005 stages As regards the quanti- 
ties to be shifted, 1f the States are 
the primary units of planning, in 
a year like this the movement from 
surplus to deficit States would be 
in the neighbourhood of ten mil- 
lion tonnes Once we realise that 
not all of this has to be on the 
government account as, for instance, 
wheat and coarse grains will be 
moved also by the trade—the task 
does not seem to be beyond our 
capacity to accomplish 


The more important aspects of 
the national food budget are, (a) 
approximate, but correct, 1dea about 
the likely production and require- 
ments in each State, (b) a system 
of monitoring the despatches and 
receipts in different States and (c) 
a flexible and resilient programme 
of releases from the public distri- 
bution system Past experience 
suggests that ıt ıs not so much the 
lack of knowledge or weaknesses 
in the organisation which has 
inhibited. a move towards the goal 
of ‘equitable availability of food- 
grains in every State’ It 1s essen- 
tially the lack of political will to 


1 
common 
availability 


establish and enforce 
norms of foodgrains 
within the country 


А, important objective of the 
policy makers im India bas been 
the protection of the vulnerable 
section of the population during the 
phase of rising foodgrams prices 
The modus operandi as ıs well- 
known consists of the following 
three steps, (a) procurement of 
foodgrains at below the market 
price from the growers or the trad- 
ers, (b) distribution of foodgrains 
through the public distribution sys- 
tem at below the open market price 
and, (c) subsidising the difference 
between the procurement pride 
(plus distribution costs) and the 
issue price from the public exche- 
quer 


-— 


The magnitudes involved are 
approximately as follows The 
procurement ш recent years has 
generally ranged between 6 to 9 
million tonnes, the issues from the 
public distribution system have 
been of the order of 7 to 12 million 
tonnes (the difference between the 
quantities procured and quantities 
issued was met by depleting publ- 
су held stocks and/or by 1m- 
ports) the difference between the 
procurement and the open market 
prices have ranged, except in the 
abnormal years liKe 1972-73, bet- 
ween zero to 30 rupees per quintal, 
the same range obtained between 
the issue prices and the open mar- 
ket prices, the yearly subsidy frbm 
the State exchequer ranged between 
Rs 130 to Rs 250 crores 


From all accounts it 15 à mam- 
moth operation However, it 15 
precisely ın this area that the desir- 
ed success cannot be claimed There 
has been total ad-hocary in deter- 
mining the quantum, prices and 
manner of procurement The pub- 
lic distribution system has not been 
able to discriminate between the 
rich and the poor, in fact there are 
grounds to believe that the public 
distribution system left a larger seg- 
ment of the poor at the mercy of 
the open market The public re- 
leases were not necessarily weighted 
m favour of States with a larger 
proportion of the poor 


The causes of failure lie mainly 
in the multiplicity of objectives 


and our incapability to identify the 
sections who are to be benefitted 
“Бу this programme. The objectives 
sought to be achieved included, 
(a) a reasonable prices for the 
growers, (b) reasonable issue 
prices for the grams released from 
the public distribution system and, 
(c) reasonable prices in the open 
market. A  moment's reflection 
will show that in most of the cir- 
cumstances these аш conflict 
with each other 


I. the present circumstances, 
two alternatives suggest them- 
selves Тһе first alternative would 
be that the quantities procured at 
the below-market prices are small, 
and thus would leave the bulk of 
the marketable surplus with the 
growers who could be compensat- 
ed for their ‘loss’ due to the levy, 
with only reasonably high open 
market prices This alternative 
provided the most indigent section 
among the poor can be identified 
and can be reached by the pubhc 
distribution system 


The second alternative 18 to 
have a sizeable procurement at 
below the market price, and thus 
meet the bulk of the requirements 
of the population broadly classi- 
fed as poor (ie, поп-псоте tax 
payers etc), and tolerate a sizeable 
increase in the open market prices 
The two, 1e, the levy price and 
the open market price together 
would ensure a reasonable income 
to the growers 


It 1s clear that such conflicts m 
objectives arise when the excess 
demand 15 putting pressure upon 
the available supply If over all 
supply can be augmented, either 
by depleting stocks or by imports, 
then with larger availability the gap 
between the equilibrium price and 
the 1ssue price of the public distri- 
bution system саш be narrowed 
and to that extent the gap between 
the levy price and the open market 
price can also be sizeably’ bridged. 
But since we are not likely to 
reach that comfortable position in 
the near future, the functioning of 
а dual market with all that ıt 
implies is unavoidable 


A 


farmer’s view 


SANDHU 


THE tragedy of Indian agrıculture 
1s that those who guide our agri- 
cultural policy have seldom earned 
their living by farmmg. Their 
approach to our agricultural pro- 
blems 1s at best subjective, with 
the result that we have to go round 
to affluent countries with a begging 
bowl According to government’s 
own figures, the prices of agricul- 
tural inputs have gone up by nearly 
27% simce the last wheat harvest 
These figures are based on control- 
led prices and bear no relation to 
what an ordmary farmer has to pay 
for his requirements In Spite of this, 
the Agricultural Prices Commission 
as recommended for reasons 
known only to itself last year's 
wheat price of Rs 105 per quintal 
for the current harvest Govern- 
ment has obviously accepted this 
recommendation and ış “acting 
accordingly No industry can sur- 
vive which does not get remunera- 
tive prices, least of all agriculture 
Controls, curbs and restrictions 


simply throw open the flood-gates 
of corruption, mampulation and 
evasion ‘These can’t solve our food 
problem—these will surely make 44 
worse 


The introduction of high yielding 
dwarf varieties of various food 
crops had attracted to agriculture 
enterprising people with money and 
ideas This resulted in the now 
famous green revolution but, un- 
fortunately, the myopic policies 
currently pursued by our govern- 
ment are driving the entrepreneurs 
away from the agricultural profes- 
sion The future prospects of this 
nation, іп the circumstances, are 
bleak and there 1s nothing to look 
forward to except stark poverty 
and starvation 


There 1s an agricultural univer- 
sity almost in every State How do 
we propose to absorb graduates 
from these universities ın our 
national Ше if our agricultural 
policies continue to be aimed at 
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reducing agricultura! holdings snto- 


ever smaller uneconomic units If 
a shop-keeper based m an urban 
area has grown up sons, there 1s 
nothing to prevent him from accom- 
modating 5 progeny by starting 
new shops, “аб the demand for 
gobds is ever on the increase be- 
cause of a spiralling population But 
in the case of farm famulis, the 
road points only downwards as thc 
laws of inheritance insist on the 
perpetual subdiviston of holdings 
amongst the heirs 


W. can do without almost any- 
thing but ıt 1s not possible to do 
without food The highest priority 
ш our plans, therefore, should be 
given to the production of cheap 
and abundant food Land 1s a fixed 
asset and there 1s no way of ex- 
panding it except by the suicidal 
policy of encroaching upon our 
already inadequate area under 
forests Social and economic con- 
siderations demand that quality 
wise there should be a floor on the 
size of an agricultural holding 
which should ensure a reasonable 
standard of living to a farming 
family No further sub-division of 
an agricultural holding beyond this 
limit should be permitted either 
by sale, inhemtance or otherwise 
Suitable legislation. sbould be en- 
acted to ensure this as a national 
policy Smaller holdings should be 
brought up to this mimmmum size 
through exchange, sale or other- 
wise It 15 going to be a tortuous 
and a painfully long journey but 
there 1s no alternative to the cour- 
ageous pursuit of this sound social 
‘objective. 


Mechanization ın agriculture has 
come to stay and without ct multiple 
croppmg to ensure maximum ex- 
ploitation of land is not possible 
The number of tractors in an area 
is an index of its contribution to 
national  prospenty Ме must, 
therefore, take into consideration 
the most economic and efficient use 
of agricultural machmery, when 
fixing ceilings оп Jand-holdings 
These naturally have to vary ac- 
cording to the quality of land 


Tt must also be appreciated that 
large and mechanised holdings 
alone produce marketable surpluses 
and are largely responsible for the 


green revolution and self-sufficiency 
in food Also, land under mecha- 
шей cultivation offers more lucra; 
tive and gaimful employment to 
more people in the skilled field jf 
the entire spectrum of employment 
from mining, manufacture, assemb- 
ly, transport, distribution, operation, 
maintenance and repairs is taken 
into consideration than if the same 
land were to Фе parcelled out 
into uneconomic holdings to allot- 
tees without resources who can 
not even make both ends meet 
Sentimental considerations should 
not be allowed to blind us to this 
potent reality 


Production standards for each 
type of tholding according to ats 
quality and productivity potential 
should be laid down and those 
achieving and improving upon 
these standards should be left 
strictly alone Should. however, an 
entrepreneur fail to deliver the 
goods, he should forfiet his mght 
to continue to work his holding and 
it should be made available to 
someone qualified tó maintain the 
required standard. 


Over 60 per cent of our land 
holdings are uneconomic by any 
standard These do not produce 
any surplus to be ploughed back 
into the land to maintam its pro- 
ductivity, their contribution to the 
national food pool 15 ml if not 
actually negative To make this 
muserable situation worse by hand- 
ing out more uneconomic pieces of 
fand will only mean the distribu- 
tion of poverty instead of alleviating 
it. 


О should also like to strike a 
note of warning that any further 
sub-division of agricultural holdings 
into uneconomic umts will only 
lead to rural unrest and may even 
prove an answer to the prayers of 
those inside and outside our coun- 
try who, 1n spite of their own failure 
in the field of agricultural produc- 
tion, are vigorously workmg to 
promote the concept of collective 
farming with a view to denying us 
the fundamental freedoms which are 
every time preferable to the philo- 
sophy of 'the stick', the hallmark 
af the communist system Мап 
does not live by bread alone. Let 
us, therefore, not succumb to senti- 


mental slogans and compromuse 
human dignity and freedom by 
multiplymg uneconomic holdings 
Replacing the tyranny of the haves 
with the tyranny of the havenots 
does not amount to social justice— 
it only perpetuates human misery 


There 15 much talk about agr- 
cultural wealth tax and many a 
person, obviously oblivious of the 
intricacies of the agnicultural profes- 
sion, has come out with gratuitous 
attacks on the farming community 
[n this regard, we would like to 
stress that the value of land vanes 
vastly according to its location and 
Situation, specially because of its 
potential use for purposes other 
than agriculture But so long as 
the land remains under cultivation, 
the income from st out of which 
the tax would have to be paid varies 
only marginally Any taxation, 
therefore, which does not take into 
consideration the inability of the 
farmer to pay a tax according to 
the situation value of ims land is 
unjust and calamitous 


The value of each category of 
land should be assessed according 
to 16 agricultural potential and this 
should be notified Whenever any 
land is taken out of agriculture and 
put to other uses, any value beyond 
this standard realised by the owner 
should be judiciously taxed as it 
has not accrued from his efforts but 
has resulted from social causes 


Because of poor traditions hand- 
ed down from Moghul days, every 
petty revenue and other government 
official considers it his right to live 
off the land and is a permanent 
burden on the farmmg community 
Corruption, bribery and nepotism at 
all levels of administration are con- 
sistently affecting the well-being of 
the rural community By bringing 
the agricultural profession under 
the purview of taxation, we will be 
throwing an innocent and indus- 


,W10us community at the mercy of 


the Income Tax Department, whose 
arbitrary decisions will play havoc 
with the agricultural economy be- 
cause very few farmers keep any 
records or accounts, nor are they 
conveniently situated to carry on 
expensive and protracted litigations 
to defend their rights and privileges 
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Dunlop C49 the Matchless Tyre : nothing matches up to it. 
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Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. 


Manufactured by: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., вомвлү. 
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IOL technology takes 
us on to tomorrow. 


Oxygen 15 the breath of life To the 
Medical Wing of IOL it is a commit- 
ment to produce the best and the : е 
latest in anaesthetic and resuscitatory IOL IS life 
equipment. To supply the purest medi- 
cal gases to the country’s hospitals 


IOL technology doesnt mean 
industrial gases alone, but the most 
reliable anaesthetic equipment and 
ancillaries available to the medical 
profession today—humidifiers, nebuli- 
zers, flowmeters, pressure valves, gas 
manifolds, emergency oxygen resusci- ` 
tators—IOL technology keeps bringing 
the latest international developments 
and innovations in medical equipment 
to India 


In fields as diverse as steel-making 
and food preservation, metal Joining 
and fertilisers, electronics and anaes- 
thesia, space rocketry and pollution 
control—IOL 15 working today to 
develop the technologies the country 
will need tomorrow 
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Jointly "E 
(The Certificates carry tax-free interest at 696 per annum) 
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Added Attractions 
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further kept with Government (Interest at 9 25% compound for each 
completed year allowed in such cases) 
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For further details, write to: 
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А Shriram Chemicals' equation 
for national progress... 





100%/, capacity utilisation = : 
' $000,000 tonnes of Urea produced = $ 100,000,000 saved! 


© Tots? Urea output todote : over 2,000, 000 tonnes. 
m © lacressed foodgraln production tageto . over 4 000,000 tonnes, 
@ Total foreign exchange saving todsto ; over $ 100,000,600. 
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What is it, who is tt, how does it work, 
and where is it going? 

It's tough enough trying to sell a multi- 
million dollar airliner in the present economy, 
without having prospective customers look 
us straight in the eye and say "But who 
are you?" 

So we'll explain’ 

Airbus Industrie is a company which 
brings together the most substantial 
European aerospace firms who have pooled 
their skills, resources and experience for 
the specific purpose of designing and 
building the world's only wide-body short- 
to-medium range jet transport 

Read the roster Aerospatiale 
Deutsche Airbus (comprised of Messer- 
schmitt-Bolkow-Blohm and VFW/Fokker) 
CASA Fokker/VFW Hawker Siddeley 
Makers of everything from space vehicles 


and missiles to jet transports and helicopters. 


Point is, there are many famous names, and 
large firms (current annual turnover $2 5 
billion) behind Airbus Industrie Among the 
major suppliers is General Electric in the U S. 
who supplies the engines 

And while Airbus Industrie may look 
complicated, it really isn't Fact is, all aircraft 
manufacturers rely on a vast number of 
suppliers to help create the finished product. 
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In the case of Airbus Industrie, these major 
suppliers have, in effect, banded together to 
make the product themselves 

Moreover, each and every firm that 
constitutes Airbus Industrie stands behind 
the entire product being produced 

So when you buy an A300, the 
different companies are completely and 
jointly liable Which, in effect, gives an airline 
a greater guarantee than any single aircraft 
corporation could ever offer ` 

How well has this company worked? 
Having an aircraft come in ahead of time, 
or underweight, or under budget, or on per- 


* formance happens sometimes But having 


an aircraft do all these things simultaneously 
Is arare thing indeed Yet, in the АЗОО, 
Airbus Industrie has achieved all these 
things, setting a pattern for successful 
development in the future of a whole new 
family of air transports 


© Airbus АЗОО 


The right plane at the right time. 
FROM AIRBUS INDUSTRIE 
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India s Defence Services, no doubt are our valued 
customers But we do not look at it that way As a 
leading public enterprise, we deem it our prime 
responsibility and our duty to rally round the 
Services and help keep round-the-clock vigil 
across the nauonal frontiers 


Army, Navy ог Ап Force—Indianoi is there to 
meet all the requirements of petroleum products 
conforming to correct specifications wherever 
they are neederi 





The recent Indo- Pakistan hostilities posed а 
challenge to provide the logistic support 
Indianotlmen accepted the challenge and met it 
squarely irrespective of the odds, risks and costs, 
thus earning the nation s gratitude for thar 
efforts in war and no less in times ог рс? 
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THE manufacture and availability of drugs has 
become a serious political subject today А very 
effective slogan coined by the National Conven- 
tion for Economic Independence and Perspectives 
of the Drug Industry reads ‘Medicine for the 
millions — not millions from medicine ’ 


The drug scene all over the world 1s dominated 
by the giant multinational corporations То these 
multinationals, the drug industry 1s one of the 
most profitable segments of the modern industrial 
scene According to Dr А Spinks of ICI 
(1970), ‘About a score of international companies 
are going to share the major pact of a world market 
1n human health products which by 1985 will total 
over $22,000 million ' 


Multinational companies dominate most West 
European and American markets ‘There are 
about 4,000 — 5;000 drug makers in member 
countries of OECD with a total turnover of 
approximately $16 billion in 1971 The top 
twenty of these are completely multinational 
with local production units and marketing 
organisations 1n most countries — including the 
developing region — and research centres serving 
a global network ’ 


The scale of operations of some of these multi- 
nationals can be gauged from the fact that only 
14% of Hoechst’s turnover and 10% of Bayer's 
comes from pharmaceutical activities This 1s 
sufficient to rank them 5th and 14th respectively 
in the world-wide pharmaceutical business ranking 
With the growth of the giants, the small producers 


The problem 


are being squeezed out Seventy-five per cent of 
the activity in the British pharmaceutical industry 
is under foreign domination — 40% belongs to 
firms which are U S based and 13 % rests with the 
Swiss firms The two largest drug producers 1n 
у Britain are Merck (U 5) and Hoffman-La-Roche 
(Swiss) 2 
Drug production can be divided into two 
distinct operations (1) production of bulk drugs, 
which has low profitability and. (2) the production 
of formulations such as injectables, tablets, 
capsules, syrups, etc , which has a very high profit 
margin, especially for the multinationals 


Normally, all over the world, the growth of the 
pharmaceutical industry has taken place subse- 
quent to the development of the chemical industry 
In India, in spite of the comparative lack of 
development of the basic chemical industry, the 
pharmaceutical industry has shown tremendous 
vigour and growth The phenomenal growth has 
been both ın the production of bulk drugs and 
formulations In 1948, we hardly produced any 
drug in bulk and the production of formulations 
was worth Rs 10 crores Іп 1972, the bulk drug 
production was valued at Rs 50 crores and the 
formulation production was worth more than 
Rs 300 crores We also imported bulk drugs 
worth Rs 25 to 30 crores and export of bulk 
drugs during this period was valued at Rs 9 
crores 


Out of a Rs 300 crore business, the small scale 
1ndustries, approximately numbering 2,249, shared 


business worth Rs 60 crores, averaging Rs 
2,65,720 per annum Eighty per cent of the busi- 
ness 1n finished formulation is monopolised by 100 
umts 1n the organised. sector, including the two 
large units 1n ihe public sector In 1972, there 
were only 46 units with an annual turnover of 
more than Rs 1 crore Of these, 12 units have 
an annual turnover exceeding Rs 4 crores 
Amongst these twelve, there are only three Indian 
units, viz, Alembic Chemical Works, Baroda, 
Sarabhai Chemicals, Baroda and Unichem Labora- 
tones, Bombay The remaining nine belong to the 
multinational pharmaceutical companies The 
share of the multinationals in the production of 
bulk drugs in India 1s only 11% Even in the 
manufacture of bulk drugs, these firms indulge 
in manipulations which result in substantial 
Imports 


In case one 1s preparing the ground for the exit 
of multinationals from the pharmaceutical field, 
1t 18 necessary to consider if such a move will affect 
the health ofthe nation In this regard, one of the 
basic facts one has to bear in mind 15 that the 
pharmaceutical industry at present 1s mainly 
geared to cater to the needs of the urban 
population, and that, too, to the needs of 
the wealthicr sections Thus, in case there 
18 any shortage, it will affect 10-15% of the 
population 


The rest are mainly dependent on the natural 
course of whatever disease they suffer from or 
resort to — Homeopathy, Siddha, Ayurvedic and 


/ 


Unani medicines Thus, anyone trying to rationa- 
lise the drug scene, will have to think 1n terms of 
(1) reduction in numerous formulations of 
doubtful utility especially household remedies, 
(2) integration of the various systems of 
medicines, especially in the case of chronic 
complaints, and use of simple household 
remedies such as cough syrup, balms and 
painkillers, antiseptic solutions, fever tablets 
and so on This will mean a national policy 
which will not be susceptible to high pressure 
propaganda and lobbying A common example 
one can cite in this regard 15 that of quinine We 
succumbed to the propaganda of the multi- 
nationals that quinine had had its day and 
cut down on the acreage under Сіпсһола 
plantation and the production of quinine The 
Viet Nam War restored the position of quinine 
as ‘drug of prime choice’ for combating 
malaria 


Thus, it 1s necessary to draw up a short list of 
essential drugs and also a simple national for- 
mulary which will do away with the plethora of 
unnecessary formulations, this national formu- 
lary should make 1t possible While deciding on 
the essential drugs, one will have to think about 
diseases and infections which are common 1n this 
region and the effective way of combating them 
diseases such as cholera, small-pox, gastro-intesti- 
nal infections — typhoid, dysentery, diarrhoea, 
helminth (worm) infections, amoebiasis, other 
protozoal diseases, etc — It 1s high tıme that such a 
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reorientation was given to our governmental and 
quasi-governmental research laboratories where 
so much of scarce national resources are invested 


A fallacious argument of some of our scientists 
in the field of drug research seems to be that 
there are not very many useful leads or guidelines 
available 1n (this) these fields as compared with the 
researches regarding drugs that affect the central 
nervous system (trartquiisers апа stimulants) 
and the cardiovascular system That 1s all the 
more reason why our brilliant scientists should be 
the pioneers 1n the virgin field of multiple diseases 
affecting mullions of Indians The researches in 
the field of central nervous and cardiovascular 
systems can be left to more affluent countries and 
we can always gain access to the new information 
through various means Better utilisation of 
national resources іп the interest of the nation 
should be the prime aim of such institutions - 


When one thinks of medicines for the millions, 
price becomes a prime factor In our present 
stage of development, anything that 1s produced 
indigenously tends to be moie expensive than 
somewhere else Is it possible to reduce the 
price by improvements ın the efficiency of produc- 
tion and also by elaboration of an alternate 
technology? Can the government find sufficient 
resources to give a substantial subsidy? A mistake 
which the Soviet Union made should not be 
repeated here Every item produced must be 
subject to cost calculation and, thus, in case any 
subsidy 1s to be given, it has to be through the 
creation of a public distribution system with built 
та quality control which will cut down on the cost 
of publicity and sales campaign For the function- 
ing of such a system, the abolition of brand names 
will be probably a positive contribution 


One should also consider abandoning'some of 
the ultra modern packaging techniques if the main 
aim 15 to cater to «һе needs of the millions The 
common medicines should be made available at 
as low a price as possible Probably, the large 
volume of sales turnover may be an incentive to 
produce more efficiently and effectively It may not 
even be necessary to get the most recent medicines 
for any particular disease unless 1t has completely 
revolutionised the concept of treatment in such 
cases Most of the newer medicines have 5-10% 
improvement on the existing ones which may not 
be considered sufficient inducement to fritter away 
scarce foreign exchange for the import of the drug 
or 15 know-how 


Abolition of brand names are likely to cause 
practical difficulties 1n the initial period as most of 
the medical practitioners are not familiar with the 
generic names and have also forgotten the art of 
prescribing Medical education may also have to 
be reoriented 


In most cases of illness amongst the pooi, those 
who are fortunate tó get hospitalised, nearly 80% 


- 


recover in spite of the poor sanitary conditions, 
nursing and medical attention mainly because they 
receive food (even though of indifferent quality 
and taste) at regular intervals Even the organisa- 
tion of hospitals 1n our country needs to be altered 
Nowhere 1n the developed world does one come 
across hospitals which depend so much upon the 
near relations of patients to provide the necessary 
care to the patients іп the hospitals The nurse 
to patient ratio 1n our hospitals may be low but it 
15 not grossly so ЈЕ 1s the social та бон and 
taboos which prevent the nurses from discharging 
functions which they would be willing and are 
willing to do while working in an English or 
an European hospital 


If tood 1s one of the factors that contributes to 
the recovery of patients, then one cannot afford to 
ignore the problem of enormous increase in 
population One of the factors contributing to 
the population increase 1s the very great decline in 
the mortality rate This decline has been brought 
about by the recent advances in preventive and 
curative "medicine and the control of natural 
killers such as malaria and tuberculosis, though 
they are on the increase again This progress will 
be even more apparent 1f one succeeds 1n produc- 
mg and distributing much needed medicines to 
the millions 


Thus, 1n case а way 1s not found to induce 
people to practice birth control through persuasion 
we would have to use coercive persuasion, other- 
wise we may face disaster 59олег than we imagine 
In oider to do this, the foremost requirement 
should be the compulsory registration of births | 
and deaths Instead of spending a lot of money 
on finding newer contraceptives, ıt may be an 
advantage to devote attention to the production 
of known contraceptives such as ‘pills’ which one 
may be able to induce women to take more easily 
than the mechanical device One could learn 
from the experience of the Chinese іп this field 


77 Опе of the major practical steps taken by the 
Chinese through propaganda and other pressures 
15 to raise the minunum age for marriage by 
stipulating that the combined age of a couple at 
marriage should not be less than fifty Secondly, 
the dose of steroidals combinations for oral 
admunistration was reduced to 1/3rd the American 
dosage — this resulted in the saving of expensive 
steroids and also reduction in untoward effects 
Further, the administration was simplified through 
the making of stamps This resulted in sub- 
stantial saving 1n packaging and transportation 
American drug firms based on Chinese experience 
have now applied to FDA for permission to 
reduce the dosage to the Chinese level Unless a 
way 16 found to limit the population growth, the 
progress made since independence will never 
become apparent 

VC. VORA 


Social reorientation 


D. 


BANERJI 


AT the tıme of independence, the 
political leadership of the country 
was confronted with two choices 

either choosing the easier path of 
merely expanding the health services 
quantitatively along the pattern set 
by the British rulers, or of taking 
the challenge of making basic qua- 
litative andi quantitative changes to 
relate these health services to the 
needs of the vast poverty stricken 
masses of the people as one of the 
means of raising their levels of living 
While the political leadership had 
made, as early as in 1946, solemn 
pronouncements that ‘the health of 
the villagers required special atten- 
tion’, and that ‘the aim was to deve- 
lop a National Health Scheme which 
would supply free treatment and 
advice to all those who require it’, 
in actual fact ıt went on to adopt 
the palpably soft line Investments 


were made to strengthen the exist- 
ing colonial pattern—the colomal 
pattern of education and traimhg of 
health workers, the colonial pattern 
of health admunistration and the 
colonial pattern of the provision of 
health services, which was heavily 
biased against the under-privileged, 
against the rural population and 
against the preventive programmes 


Even though the State meets over 
90 per cent of the cost of training 
a physician, about 80 per cent of 
them are located ап urban areas 
where only 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation lives There, too, the services 
of these physicians are not ade- 
quately accessible to the majority of 
the population which 1s constituted 
by the weaker sections living in 
slums and other depressed urban 
neighbourhoods As a result of this 
urban and privileged class orienta- 
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tion and the over emphasis on cura- 
tive services, physicians almost 
willingly allowed themselves to be 
‘doped’ by the high pressure sales 
tactics. of drug firms, particularly 
those belonging to multinational 
corporations Armed with patent 
rights, brand names and multiple 
formulations, these  proprietory 
firms have succeeded п brain 
washing the profession into pres- 
cribing medicines which might cost 
anywhere between 100 per cent to 
3,000 per cent above the manufac- 
turing cost This cost has sometimes 
to bs borne by patients who are 
desperately poor and who somehow 
procure money at exhorbitant rates 
of interest from money lenders to 
seek the services of physicians for 
their serious ailments 


Instead, therefore, of the medical 
profession responding to the needs 
of the community and the drug in- 
dustry bemg geared to help ine 
profession to meet the latter’s com- 
munity obligations, the health 
policies followed by the leadership 
of independent India has landed it 
Into a situation where it 1s the drug 
industry which dictates to the. po- 
fession what to prescribe Profit and 
the class interests of the members 
of the profession largely determine 
the. nature of the services that are 10 
be provided to the community t 
is the case of the tail wagging the 
dog , 


І. 15 significant that when the 
country had only 18,000 doctors 
(one for a population of 17,000) and 
30,000 licenciate physicians, one of 
the first major decisions of the 
popular Government of India in the 
health field was to abolish the three 
year post-matriculation — licenciate 
course in medicime because ‘India 
1$ participating in all problems of 
international health’ Considering 
the cost and the complex issues in- 
volved in setting up а medical 
college, the progress has truly been 
phenomenal—in 1946 there were 
only 15 medical colleges The num- 
ber rose to 103 in 1974 Admission 
capacity 1n medical colleges shot up 
from 1,200 in 1946 to 12,000 in 
1974 The total number of physi- 
cians available to the country 
increased to 137,930 graduates in 
1974 Correspondingly, there has 
been a rapid proliferation of insti- 


tutes for medical 


education 


postgraduate 


In the course of five and a, half 
years’ academic work in medical 
colleges, students who belong mostly 
to the upper classes, get further 
alienated from the masses of the 
people Their peer/group—the tea- 
chers—set the tone Service to the 
community gets subordinated to the 
old colonial tradition of providing 
better and more expensive services 
to the privileged few In promoting 


‘this trend these teachers get active 


support and inspiration trom the 
so-called experts from abroad In 
order to create for themselves and 
for their students job opportunities 
1n the affluent countries, the teachers, 
with strong backing from agencies 
like the Medical Council of India 
and the Indian Medical Association, 
make special efforts to ensure that 
education, research and the practice 
of medicine in India conform to the 


_standards set by the affluent coun- 


tries Because of this concern for 
mamtaining the so-called standards, 
medical and public health services 
are made inaccessible to the large 
masses ^ 


О; of the cruellest ironies of the 
medical educational system of India 
1s that the resources of the commu- 
nity are utilised deliberately to tram 
physicians who are not suitable for 
providing services to rural areas 
where the vast majority of the 
people live and where the need 1s 
so desperate By identifying itself 
with the highly expensive and urban 
and curative oriented services іп the 
West, the Indian system actively and 
very deliberately encourages young 
doctors to look down on the facil:- 
ties that are available within. the 
couniry, particularly in the rural 
areas, and look for lowly jobs abroad, 
thus causing the so-called brain 
dram As if that 15, not. enough, 
the community 1s pressurised to 
spend even more resources to 
attract some of these people back 
to the country by offering them high 
salaried prestigious positions and 
making available to them very 
expensive super sophisticated medi- 
cal gadgets 


Thess foreign trained specialists, 
in turn, actively promote the crea- 
tion of doctors who aspire to ‘go to 
the States’ to earn ‘a lot of money’ 


and to specialise Emphasis on areas 
of specialisation that are prevalent 
in affluent countries, incidentally, 


‘cause further distortion of the coun- 


try’s health priorities and greater 
polarisation between the haves and 
the havenots Because of this inter- 
play of certain political and social 
forces, the present community health 
services 1n India are not only cura- 
tive and urban oriented but they 
are mainly accessible to the highly 
privileged classes 


T physicians who are unable 
to go abroad try to settle down іп 
private practice 1n urban areas, often 
linking their work to the urban 
health institutions run by the gov- 
ernment Increasing competition in 
private practice has now compelled 
physicians to seek Jobs ın the public 
sector The Indian Medical Asso- 
ciation has suddenly started to see 
virtue an what ıt calls ‘nationalisation 
of health services’ іп India 


In this public sector, again, the 
doctors try to pull every possible 
siting in order to stay on in urban 
areas, preferably in big hospitals 
The leftovers are ‘condemned’ to 
work in rural areas Taking into 
account the social background of 
the physicians and the reinforce- 
ment of their elitist social attitude 
in the course of their socialisation 
in medical colleges, it ıs not sur- 
prising that most of the doctors are 
very reluctant to go to rural areas 
In the first place, they have not been 
adequately tramed to deal with the 
rural health problems Secondly, and 
much more importantly, because 
of their urban orientation most of 
the doctors have a strong distaste 
for rural life This distaste 1s for the 
entire rural way of life and not 
simply for the poor facilities avai- 
able there They tend to keep their 
distance from the rural population 
as a whole 


Most of these rural doctors con- 
tinue to make strenuous efforts to 
get away from the ‘misery’ of, work- 
Ing in rural areas Ав political 
patronage, politicians lend a helping 
hand in finding more comfortable 
positions for suitably connected 
Aoctors So long as they are made 
to work in rural areas, even іп 
poverty stricken areas, the physi- 
cians try to make as much money 
as possible, by adopting means 


which are not always legal, ethical 
or even fair , 


Because of this professional: 
value orientation, politicians, 
bureaucrats and other urban and 
rural elites are able to get compara- 
tvely sophisticated levels of medi- 
cal care services (such as intensive 
care units, artificial cardiac pace- 
setters and artificial kidneys) They 
suitably reward these doctors for 
their valuable services to the ‘com- 
munity’ The masses are left to 
their fate without being provided 
with even the most elementary life 
saving services 
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Despite all the investment in 
health fields in the past 28 years, 
because of the soft options accept- 
ed by the leadership, India has the 
unenviable distinction of being one 
of the few countries of the world 
which still harbours  smallpox 
Cholera epidemics are still breaking 
out frequently 1n different parts of 
the country More than four-fifths 
of the mothers do not get even the 
most elementary maternal services 
The maternal and child mortality 
and morbidity rates are appalhngly 
high There 15 widespread preval- 
ence of such easily preventable com- 
municable diseases as tuberculosis, 
leprosy, trachoma, filaria, hookworm 
and guinea worm infestations, dysen- 
teres and typhoid fevers More than 
half of the population suffers from 
undernutrition and malnutrition 


The malady of the rural health 
services of India 1s a part of the 
malady that afficts almost all walks 
of life in the country It is very 
deep seated Mere symptomatic 
‘treatment’ of the health services by 


making quantitative additions or 
by giving ‘orientation training’ 
to the auxiliary nurse mid- 


wives, family planning workers, to 
the primary health centre doctors 
or even to the admunisrator$ at 
district, State or central levels, 
will only obscure the real malady 
This lies deep in the culture of the 
political leadership of the country— 
its lack of real commitment to the 
welfare of the weaker sectors of 
the population A sweeping change 
in this culture at the political level 
—a cultural revolution—is needed 
as a remedy. to bring the value sys- 
tem of the political leadership in 
tune with the Directive Principles 


embodied in the Constitution This, 
in turn, should lead to sweeping 
changes m the ‘culture’ of the bureau-^ 
cracy, the  technocratic system 
and the various institutions for 
education and training and research 

They must all become subordinate 

to the interests of the population of 
the country as a whole, rather than 
to those of a tiny privileged class 


These developments wil initiate 
a number of secondary changes, for 
example, they would lead to the 
revitalisation of the administrative 
machinery and social orientation 
of education and training of health 
workers In turn, these secondary 
changes will significantly influence 
the quality of policy formulation, 
planning, research, education and 
папе and implementation and 
evaluation 1n the field of rural health 
services in India 


РА 


І. 1s possible to identify three 
phases in this process of strengthen- 
ing the rural health services in India 


a More efficient and more effective 
utilisation of the resources al- 
ready available for rural health 
services, for instance, through 1m- 
proving the managerial compe- 
tence of the physician in charge 
of the primary health centre so 
that he can provide more effective 
leadership to his team 


b Restructuring of the rural health 


programmes, by adopting an 
approach of systems analysis 
and operational research ` of 


varyıng grades of sophistication 
to get increasingly more favour- 
able returns from the resources 
that are already assigned to the 
rural health services India’s 
family planning programme can 
be taken as an instance If nec- 
essary, additional data are col- 
lected to supplement the already 
available information syste- 
matically to scrutimise the pro- 
gramme as an entire system 
—as а complex interaction 
consisting of a number of com- 
ponents, such as organisational 
Structure, effectiveness of the 
technical methods, logistic con- 
siderations such as supplies and 
transport and community parti- 
Cipation—and to identify an 
alternative system with a more 
effective blend of components 


which will give greater returns 
from the investment of resources 

This approach will also be ap- 
plicable to still bigger systems 

Such а broadbased study, for 
instance, might, lead to a shift of 
emphasis from the urban to the, 
rural, from the curative to*the 
preventive and from the super- 

specialities to serve the select 
few (for example, brain surgery) 
to routine measures (far example, 
surgery tor strangulated herma 
and obstructed labour) to alle- 
viate the suffering of the very 
many f 


c Adopting the same research ap- 
proach, to identify areas of rural 
health services which should get 

. priority for the additional ш- 
vestment of resources 


Р resuming that there 15 the 
required political will to bring 
about the needed-radical changes 
in the structure and functions of the 
health system of the country, pend- 
ing the availability of results of 
more elaborate operational research 
Studies, the findings of the availa- 
ble studies provide reasonably good 
grounds for making forecasts about 
the lines of action that may be 
adopted as an emergency measure 
to meet some of the very urgent 
and immediate requirements of the 
rural health services of India 


1 Capability to deliver the 
goods, rather than ѕешогіу ог 
other considerations, should guide 
appointments to key positions for 
the delivery of health services to the 
weaker sections After providing 
them with the required facilities, 
the performance of the selected per- 
sons should be carefully evaluated 
and they should be rewarded for 
their achievements and be held ac- 
countable for their failures 


2 Most ОҒ the national 
grammes require radical restruc- 
turing However, because of 15 
importance, its size and its state of 
near paralysis, the family planning 
programme should be singled out 
for immediate action This action 
should be directed towards check- 
ing any further waste of resources 
and towards checking any fur- 


TO- 


ther demoralisation of the staff 


and of the community The 
mass vasectomy camp approach 
should be immediately stopped The 
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‘target’ system and methods involv- 
ing coercion and enticement should 
also be halted immediately In- 
stead, family planmng workers dad 
family planning work should be 
totally identified, with community 
health work 


3 At the most peripheral level, 
all curative and preventive services 
to a village or a small group of vil- 
lages should be provided by a team 
of a male and a female health 
worker They should correspond 
to the barefoot doctors of China 
They should provide elementary 
medical care, conduct childbirths, 
meet famuly plannmg needs, im- 
munise children against smallpox, 
tetanus, diphtheria, pertussis and 
tuberculosis, offer nutrition рго- 
grammes for pre-school children, do 
malaria surveillance work and 
provide health and family planning 
information to the community Des- 
pite some very glaring weaknesses 
in the existing programmes for 
traming of basic health workers 
and auxiliary nurse-midwives, these 
workers have already acquired some 
capabihties for performing these 
tasks Good supportive supervision 
wil reinforce this competence 
Other workers who are requisi- 
tioned for work at the реп- 
pheral level are given short-term on 
the job traming as an emergency 
measure In due course it should 
be possible to formulate a more 
adequate traiming programm: for 
the peripheral workers so that they 
can perform their duties even more 
efiectively. - 


4 The most peripheral workers 
Should have the backing of the en- 
tare health organisation, going up 
to the highest level They should 
get full support and help from the 
medical officer of the PHC and 
other supervisory staff In cases 
where it 1s necessary to back them 
with more sophisticated types of 
services, depending on the grade 
of sophistication required, steps 
should be taken to ensure that they 
are actively provided access to the 
already existing institutions having 
facilities of corresponding grades of 
sophistication 


5 In case it 1s at present not 
possible to provide maternity ser- 
vices to all the villages, the pen- 
pheral female health workers as 


well as their supervisors should acti- 
vely work with the local dais and 
give them ‘on the job’ training 
These peripheral level workers 
should have the support of the 
nearest available lady doctor, who 
also should have the facilities to 
send more complicated cases to 
more sophisticated institutions 


6 The doctors in primary health 
centres should be given clear guide- 
lines for action — Their supervisors 
should provide them all the need- 
ed support Apart from providing 
leadership for community health 
work 1n their area, they should offer 
accessible and efficacious medical 
care services to the patients, includ- 
ing facilities for diagnosis and super- 
vised treatment of pulmonary and 
other forms of tuberculosis, leprosy, 
filaria and trachoma 


7 After being provided with the 
required facilities and guidance, 
every health worker of the primary 
health centre should be held ac- 
countable for his/her work There 
should be reward for actual 
achievements and suitable action 
taken in case of shortcomings 


8 Immediate steps should be 
taken to see that all rural health 
institutions have an adequate stock 
of the basic drugs and equipment 
needed for day-to-day work and are 
in a position to obtain supplies of 
special drugs at short notice For 
this purpase it will be necessary to 
gear the entire drugs industry of the 
country to produce ‘some, say, 80- 
100 drugs which are of vital neces- 
sity for the large bulk of the popu- 
lation of the country 


9 Available transport facilities 
should be fully mobilised to provide 
support to community health work, 
including development of effective 
referral services 


10 After ensuring utilisation of 
the existing unutilised capacsty of 
the rural health services, additional 
resources should be made available 
to strengthen the supervisory staff 
at the district and primary health 
centre levels This should be fol- 
lowed with further strengthening of 
the cadre of the most peripheral 
workers, with corresponding mn- 
crease in the strength of the super- 
visory tiers 


Changing the structure | 
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THE organised pharmaceutical ш- 
dustry has grown at a phenomenal 
rate in the post-world war period 
International companies have built 
their empires in the international 
drug market and often there 1s an 
atmosphere of piracy in the drug 
field Big tycoons have either fought 
with each other or јошед hands to 
exploit 


If one looks at the trend of new 
drugs in modern therapeutics, one 
is struck by the fact that genuinely 





This paper was originally prepared for 
the National Convention on Economic 
Independence and Perspective of the 
Drug Industry 


useful drugs were introduced only 
between the period of the forties and 
sixties Thus, there were many 
breakthroughs during this period in 
the field of antibiotics, chemothera- 
peutic agents and hormones Bet- 
ween 1960 and 1965, the slope of tbe 
curve showing the introduction of 
new drugs against time, shows a 
rapid decline Thus, excepting semi- 
synthetic penicillins and cephalos- 
porns, hardly any new life-saving 
drug came into therapeutics during 
this period 


There seems to be, on the other 
hand, a very rapid rise an the intro- 
duction of what could be called 
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'Me Too' drugs, 1e, drugs with 
munor chemucal modifications and 
marginal therapeutic advantages 
over the existing ones This trend 
of “Ме Too’ drugs seems to be on 
„the rise at an-alanymmg rate А num- 
ber of examples of such drugs can 
be given These are being poured 
into therapeutics by «several phar- 


maceutical companies They do not- 


differ very much іп their therapeu- 
tic efficacy but are claimed to be 
superior products and are, there- 
fore, excessively priced The spec- 
trum of drug introduction 1s also 
А larger number of 
different, newer tranquilisers and 
cardiovascular drugs were introduc- 
ed in the last ten years rather than 
drugs needed to combat diseases in 
developing countries 


© peaking about India, it 15 a re- 
markable phenomenon that in spite 
of the growth of the pharmaceutical 
industry, by and large, multinatio- 
mal companies have concentrated 
on the formulation activity bring- 
ing out formulations often contain- 
ing multivitamin and tonic prepara- 
tions. In fact, backed by an ingenious 
propaganda machmery and thanks 
to the medical profession's blind 
“faith ап the quality of everything 
foreign, the multinational companies 
have been able to trade in this coun- 
try on drugs, often of doubtful 
therapeutic value, but priced exces- 
sively Several examples; of such 
drugs can be given such as Autrine, 
Strescaps, Santiven:, Waterbury’s 
Compound, etc 


Thus, although there 1s pheno- 
menal growth in the turnover of 
the pharmaceutical industry, there 
is no real technological base deve- 
loped Such a base can only be 
developed if basic or bulk drugs 
are manufactured This state of 
affairs has resulted in flooding the 
drug market with excessively priced 
drugs beyond the reach of even a 
middle class or higher middle class 
patient, not to speak of those wao 
are at or just above the poverty Lne 
If forty per cent of the population 
1s taken to be below the poverty line, 
and another twenty per cent at a 
level just above the poverty line 
(this poverty hne, Бете taken as 
an annual per capita income of Rs. 
240), 60 per cent of our populatioh 


15 denied the benefits of modern 
medicime and has to depend totally 
upon supply through governmental 
agencies The government and semi- 
government "agencies are left with 
no choice but to buy drugs so 
excessively priced an an attempt to 
meet, at least partially, the needs of 
at least 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion It 1s indeed a pity that the 
average drug bill of an Indian does 
not exceed Rs. 6 per year 


I: this is the present state of 
affairs, the need of. the hour 18 to 
evolve a definite national policy 
with respect to (1) the production 
of drugs, (2) drug pricing and (3) 
the drugs distribution. system 


The objectives of drug production 
need to be clearly defined The 
objective should be to aim at pro- 
ducing those drugs which are 
urgently needed for treating 80 per 
cent of our population If this is 
accepted, a list of drugs most com- 
monly used for -diseases in this 
country, can be prepared All 
impediments in the production of 
these drugs must then be removed 
We possess the talent and the tech- 
nocrats who can take up this chal- 
lenge to produce drugs required by 
our population 


Such drugs can be classified from 
the production pomt of view into 
three categories (1) where the tech- 
nology of bulk production 1s already 
available and should be fully 
exploited, (2) where the technology 
for production of the drugs can be 
developed on а time-bound pro- 
gramme by pooling the resources of 
all the research departments of 
national and other government re- 
search laboratories Each laboratory 
Should be given а time-bound 
programme for the development of 
technology for a group of drugs For 
example, like Haffkme Institute, 


which 1n the past has played а чр-. 


nificant role in drugs development. 
can take up 5 to 7 drugs and deve- 
lop the technology of their produc- 
tion within a period of 1 year, (3) 
drugs where technology will take 
a longer time to develop Techno- 
logy for such drugs may have 
to be purchased from wherever it 
exists, either on an outright basis 
ог on a royalty basis Such types 
of drugs will be very few but may 
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be ot a life-saving nature, tor ex- 
ample, the technology for the pro- 
duction of Rafampicm, important in 
the treatment of leprosy, Ше 
technology for production of Chlo- 
ramphenicol, etc Thus, at this stage, 
the major emphasis should be on 
the production of bulk drugs in 
large quantities, which will go into 
formulations of essential drugs 
needed by 80 per cent of the people 
Who can be entrusted with this 
task of producing bulk drugs? 


We wil have to wait endlessly, 
if we expect the multinational com- 
рашев to go in for the production 
of bulk drugs This can be seen 
from their performance in the last 
25 years, where wholly foreign 
majority holding companies did not 
contribute to the production of 
more than 20 per cent of the bulk 
drugs in this country, although they 
share 70 per cent of the market of 
drug formulations This 15 under- 
Standable because of the economics 
involved in bulk drug production 
Bulk drug production is a highly 
technology and investment oriented 
Proposition, where the turnover 
ratios may not, with the best of 
management, exceed 15 while as in 
formulations, the turnover ratios 


have often been іп the range of 2,5 
to 4 | 


Т» pharmaceutical industry in 
this country must have social orien- 
tation although reasonable props 
must be assured The policy makers 
must necessarily think an terms of 
Production of medicines for mil- 
lions of countrymen This cam be 
done only if the industry 18 predo- 
minantly in the ‘public sector The 
bulk drug production and a large 
chunk of formulation activity of 
such essential drugs required by 
mullions of our people must neces- 
sarily be taken up by the public 
sector or sectors 


The public sector must, there- 
fore, become prominent and domi- 
nating It-must expand its activity 
both in the field of bulk drug pro- 
duction as well as formulations In 
fact, instead of two public sector 
units, viz, IDPL and HAL, severa] 
public» sector units should^ be 
established, one in each State Each 
of these units should have a func- 
tional Board consisting of competent 
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technical directors Each unit should 
specialise 1n the technology of pro- 


auction of a different type of drug’ 


so as to avoid over-lapping Thus, 
the Rishikesh unit of IDPL can con- 
centrate on broad-spectrum antibio- 
tics, Hindustan Antibiotics on 
narrow-spectrum antibiotics, апа 
IDPL, Hyderabad, should go ahead 
іо expand its present capacity of 
bulk drug production, so as to stop 
the import of these drugs forthwith. 
А new unit should be established іп 
Kerala or West Bengal for‘ the pro- 
duction of phytochemicals, another 
unit in Maharashtra for taking up 
the manufacture of glandular pro- 
ducts as well as products of marine 
origin, and another umt should be 
started in Bihar or West Bengal or 
in the eastern region of the country 
to 'ргодисе coalbased chemicals 


The aim of all these should be to 
make the country self-sufficient, to 
the extent possible, in bulk drugs 
This will give to the development 
of the chemical mdustry, the pro- 
duction of fine chemicals and will 
pave the way to create a broad 
technological base for the production 
of fine\ chemicals, pharmaceuticals 
and insecticides This will also give 
adequate opportunities to young 
technocrats to show their skill and 
aptitude and participate in nation 
building activity with-vigour An 
, approach of this nature has been 
adopted by China, which has 
successfully created a very sound 
technological base The need of the 
hour, therefore 1s to seek enthusiastic 
participation of young, energetic 
scientists. in this nation building 
activity 


Í. order that public sector units 
should be able to generate funds for 
their own running and for expansion. 
they must follow sound “principles 
of commercial] management Exces- 
sive staffing, bureaucratic proce- 
dures, undue interference by the 
governmental agencies, and having 
to face the same licensing laws as 
are applicable to the private sector 
are some of the impediments in the 
proper functioning and growth of 
public sector undertakings Such 
impediments must be expeditiously 
removed 


The formulations market 1s totally 
dominated by the multinational or 


organised sector If drugs have to 
be delivered to the remotest corners 
of this country, complete reorienta- 
tion of the philosophy of the produc- 
tion of formulations must be aimed 
at Instead of making drugs like 
‘Strescaps’ and — 'multriingredient 
irrational tonics’, formulations armed 
at fulfilling the just need of medical 
practitioners to treat their patients 
to the fullest extent possible, must 
be the sole objective of formulation 
production, 


О; of the important objectives 
of the public sector should be to 
make drugs available at a low pric 
to millions of people М appears 
that this objectives has been lost 
sight of by the public sector units 
It is very essential to emphasise this 
aspect It 15 possible for an orga- 
nisation like IDPL and, for that 
matter, any public sector concern, 
if run efficiently, avoiding оуег- 
staffing and streamlining the man- 
agement, to make drugs available at 
very cheap cost In fact, a small 
number ot drugs, say about 15 or 
so, essentially required to treat all, 
including the poor and the needy in 
rural areas must be available at no- 
profit-no-loss basis, drugs like 
paracetamol, sulphadimidine, dı- 
1odoquine, multi-vitamin tablets 
(prophylactic and therapeutic), phe- 


niramine meleate, analgin, etc, are, 


such drugs 


A consumer, viz, the patient, 1s 
not the chooser of a drug He has 
no alternative but to buy the drug 
prescribed by his physician whether 
it 15 priced high or low This brings 
in the factor of the medical profes- 
sion and its role in present day 
society у 


It 1s indeed very sad that the 
medical profession, by and large, 
and its accredited organisations have 
become totally unmindful of their 
social obligations In fact, on many 
occasions they have displayed trends 
which are highly disturbing They 
seem to be drifting away from the 
mainstream of socio-political think- 
ing and can be described in a very 
mild way as most reactionary in 
their attitude towards social deve- 
lopments an today's India 


If these organisations act wit- 
tingly or unwittingly as mouth- 


^ 


pieces of vested interests amongst 
the pharmaceutical industry, и 
is high time that the medical 
profession, particularly the young 
doctors, shook up these organisa- 
tions It 1s interesting to recall that 
when Aneurme Bevan first intro- 
duced the national health service in 
his country, the greatest opposition 
came from the medical profession 
The medical profession cannot 
afford to take the role or the leader- 
ship of ultrareactionary forces in 
this country-and repeat parrot-like 
the arguments advanced for perpe- 
tuating the stronghold of the 
organised sector in the pharmaoeu- 
tical 1ndustry It 1s time the medical 
profession and its representative 
organisations become alive to the 
needs and aspirations of mullions of 
our people and, true to the scientific 
spirit, take a lead іп contributing 
actively to social welfare thrqugh 
health measures and medical relief 


It 1s unfortunate that the, medical 
profession 1s playing second fiddle 
to the organised sector of the phar- 
maceutical 1ndustry One often hears 
of the implicit faith. of doctors in 
the quality of drugs produced only 
by multinational companies This 1s 
again a sad reflection on the total 
lack of involvement in the national 
cause and evidence of a lurking 
servitude to foreign influence The 
profession by and large needs to be 
educated = 


Lis public sector undertakings 
must enter in a big way to project 
their image before the medical pro- 
fession They must adopt persuasive 
and aggressive techniques to 
promote their products to the 
medical profession ‘Today, sadly 
enough, there 1s no «mage of the 
public sector 1n the medical profes- 
sion Мапу factors are responsible 
for this state of affairs Multinational 
pharmaceutical companies strive 
hard by adopting all types of 
methods to build up their шаре ın 
the medical profession, which 
unfortunately continues, therefore, 
to be apron-stringed to such phar- 
maceutical companies While the 
public sector cannot andulge іп 
nefarious propaganda, it can cer- 
tainly become aggressive in building 
up its image, and invite the medical 
profession to make common cause 
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in serving the millions of our coun- same active ingredients and ended 


If this role 1s to be played by 
the public sector, ıt ıs imperative 
that the public sector build a gigan- 
tic organisation’ for formulation 
production, distributions system 
and marketing, etc Тһе entire 
philosophy of marketing and distri- 
bution needs to be attuned to social 
objectives Such.distribution systems 
like the postal, kerosene depots, ес, 
whereby the drug can be delivered 
into the remotest corners of this 
country, have to be exploited It 15 
only an this way that ıt 1s possible 
to reduce the influence of multi- 
national companies and at the same 
time make drugs available to the 
common man at a reasonably low 
price 


\ 


dus has been a controversy on 
brand and generic names Brand 
names are to a great extent respon- 
sible for keeping up the high prices 
of drugs It ıs mdeed important to 
emphasise that a student 1s never 
exposed to the brand names’ ог 
drugs during his trainmg It ıs only 


after he leaves the portals of the- 


university that he 1s constantly and 
incessantly being bombarded in a 
Coebellian fashion by brand names 
It is often argued that brand names 
are less confusing This 1s far from 
the truth In our country, a single 
drug has several brand names It has 
been established by an actual survey 
that doctors prescribe brand names 
of drugs often unaware of what the 
active ingredients of these drugs are 
Even 1n a highly developed country 
like Canada, a survey revealed that 
the doctors rarely know the active 
ingredients of a branded product 
which they prescribe 


“Ша country like India, where a 
single active drug has several brand 
names, it will not be surprising that 
less than 10 per cent of the doctors 
would know what active 1ngredients 
they were prescribing to their 
patients Only a few doctors 
know the ingredients of Sarı- 
don, Anacin and Codopyrin Even 
some cardiologists may not be 
able to say what are the in- 
gredients of Sedival, Sedocordil, etc 
In one of the studies carried out in 
a teaching hospital, I noted that even 
medical teachers prescribed two 
branded drugs, both containing the 


up in administering to the patient 
very high doses of the same drug 


Such examples are not few but 
many What 1 want to emphasise 15 
that brand names make confusion 
worse confounded Unwittingly, the 
medical profession, instead ot acting 
in the best interest of its patients, 
works as an agent of pharmaceuti- 
cal companies, only to act ın the 
best interests of such firms Brand 
names, therefore, should be abolish- 
ed forthwith 


It 1s often argued that if one 
abolishes the brand names, there will 
be a number of spurious drugs in 
the market A record of the drug 
control admunistration will prove 
the fallacy of this argument All the 
substandard and misbranded pro- 
ducts are because of brand names 
A product which has been put under 
a generic name has, by and large, 
never been found to be imitated It 
15 the branded products of pharma- 
ceutical companies which have been 
imitated because of the potentiali- 
tiés of fetchmg a very high price 
Productions of the Hafikine Institute 
which are put on the market under 
generic names have never been 
tound to be imitated There cannot 
be greater evidence than this to 
prove the point that 1t 15 the brand 
names which are responsible for 
substandard, imitated, fake or mis- 
branded products in the country 
The menace of such musbranded 
products will disappear the moment 
brand names are abolished 


I, must be emphasised that the 
quality of a product does not depend 
entirely on the brand name Is it 
an argument that if a brand name 
15 abolished, those firms which 
boast of maintaming high quality 
will suddenly change their attitude 
and start producing substandard 
drugs? A rgd quality control is 
the only solution for removing sub- 
standard drugs Production of sub- 
standard drugs 1s not the monopoly 
of small or medium scale industries 
Substandard drugs are being pro- 
duced even by the organised sector 
In fact, many a time the organised 
sectors have been asked by the Drug 
Controller to withdraw batches after 
batches of their products 


Malpractices in pharmaceutical 
companies again are not the mono- 


poly of the small or medium scale 


sector The organised sector and even - 
„ће so-called reputed multinational 


firms have been tound to be indulg- 
ing ın malpractices including benami 
transactions, smuggling ot - goods, 
etc It 1s, therefore, wrong to say 
that the removal of brand names 
will flood the market with substan- 
dard drugs The records of quality 
control laboratories will prove the 
point that drugs marketed under 
generic names are often not found 
to be substandard. 


I. 15 often argued that bioavail- 
ability of a drug ıs an important - 
factor in drug efficacy Firstly, 
bioavailability 1s a factor which has 
come into prominence only in the 
last 5 years It seems to be an 
attempt by the organised sector all 
over the world to hoodwink the 
public and boost their own sales in- 
lerests While one -will- not deny 
that bioavailability 1s an important 
factor in relation to certam drugs 
like cardiac glycosides, antiepileptic 
compounds, anticoagulants апа 
hypoglycemics, it 1s not that drugs 
manufactured by multinational 
companies only have higher bio- 
availability while those manufactur- 
ed by others do not 


The myth about bioavailability as 
sole monopoly of the giant organis- 
ed sector has been exploded by the 
American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and other international scientific 
bodies In the United Shites, drugs 
marketed by giant pharmaceutical 
companies were found to have no 
bioavailability and those were 
asked to be withdrawn from the 
market Thus, the onus of respon- 
sibility to prove the bioavailability 
of their products lies on one who 
markets ıt Slogan mongering does 
not give the prerogative to a phar- 
maceutical firm to assert that its 
products alone have bioavailability. 
It 18 unscientific to overplay the 
factor of bioavailability 


Lastly, 1t 1s argued that generic 
names will increase malpractices by 
chemists or pharmacists This argu- 
ment also 15 not valid If quality con- 
trol 1s properly exercised, all drugs 
should be equivalent m efficacy 
Under those circumstances, there is 
no reason why a chemist should 
not dispense a drug of a cheaper 


price to a consumer, than give one 
priced high Even granting that the 


medical profession will be inclined, 


to patromse а drug of one particu- 
lar company, the chemist would 
have no choice but to dispense the 
drug of that particular company 
when prescribed by physicians 


In short, the initiative of cham- 
pioning а particular company's 
cause, which 1s now with the doctor 
will at the most be shifted to the 
pharmacist or chemist, but to the 
consumer, this will make no differ- 
ence In fact, the generic names will 
serve substantially to reduce the 
price and thereby protect the 
interests of the consumer If the en- 
ure philosophy of production, distri- 
bution and sales promotion 1s going 
to be oriented to social objectives 
and have to fit into the framework 
of a socialistic pattern of society, 
there 1s absolutely no case for brand 
names Steps should be taken ex- 
peditiously for a change-over from 
brand names to generic names 
without any further delay 


C osos research and develop- 
ment in technology 1s the sine qua- 
non of a rapidly growing and vib- 
rant pharmaceutical industry It 1s, 
therefore, necessary that we evolve 
a correct policy for the development 
of research in the field of drugs to 
fulfil our objectives, especially when 
the resources are so scarce In thc 
present state of the growth of the 
chemical industry іп this country, 
we should aim at umuitation of tech- 
nology developed elsewhere If there 
are any patent laws which come in 
the way of imitation, these should 
be abrogated and impediments re- 
moved іп the national interest Japan, 
in the initial stages of the growth of 
her industry went in for whole-scale 
“mutation ` 


We have reached a stage at which 
imitation can be coupled with inno- 
vational modifications of technology 
according to availability of raw 
materials locally  Inventional re- 
search, that 1s to say, the look out of 
entirely new compounds, should. not 
be attempted at this stage Research 
for a new drug is time-consuming 
and requires large inputs We can 
il-afford to spend our scarce re- 
sources on such types of inventional 
research We must, therefore, aim 


more at 1mitational and innovational 
research All the national laborato- 
ries and research institutes should be 
given time-bound research program- 
mes which could be continuously 
monitored 


, 


І. the last few years, a number 
of multi-national companies. operat- 
ing in India have established, or are 
in the process of establishing, full- 
fledged research divisions ‘This 18 
understandable It 15 cheaper for 
these companies to hire Indian scien- 
tists Research expenditure 1s tax-free 
and is available for spending on 
research projects But, there is no 
control whatsoever on the objectives 
of such research programmes carried 
on by multinational companies 
After several years of spending 
money, the Ciba Research Centre 
has come out with a new anti- 
depressant having a marginal 
advantage over the existing one 
The need of this country is not to 
seek an anti-depressant but a drug 
which can be used for the treatment 
of tropical diseases Thus, it 1s very 
evident that the research carried on 
by the multinational companies in 
their research laboratories establish- 
ed in this country 1s, to say the 
least, hoodwinking the public and 
the government The government 
should have ihe right to insist on 
scrutinizing the research objectives 
and also ~should have access to 
monitoring the performances of such 
projects It 1s very essential that 
government should nominate their 
representatives on the Technical 
Advisory Committees of such re- 
search centres or divisions started 
by the multinational organisations 


I have dealt with only a few as- 
pects of the pharmaceutical indus- 
try, such as the role of the public 
sector, the role of the medical pro- 
fession, brand names (vs generic 
names) and the role of research and 
development ın relation to a natio- 
паі policy for the pharmaceutical 
industry If the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry 1s expected to play a signifi- 
cant role in making drugs available 
at reasonable prices to millions of 
our countrymen and be 1n tune with 
the social aspirations and socio- 
political objectives, it 1s essential that 
radical changes іп the structure and 
functions of the entire pharmaceu- 
tical 1ndustry be brought about 
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IT ss well-known that the drugs and 
pharmaceuticals industry 1s dominata 
ed today heavily by the trade oriented 
multinational interests Even at a 
liberal computation, modern drugs 
reach in a meaningful way only about 
20% of our population which is 
largely urban with almost no partici- 
pation by the remaining 80% living 
in the rural areds Based on the.con- 
viction that in a developing country 
like India, modern drugs must reach 
the largest number of our people, 
1 s my Opinion that this industry 
must have a major social content 
and must, therefore, not be treated 
as a pure trade-for-profit enterprise 
And, it ıs my belief that this objec- 
tive can be achieved by entrusting 
the public sector with the responsi- 
bility of entering this industry in a 
major way 


The mandate to the public sector 
must be that st should operate 
with the objective of bringing the 
more important drugs, and these are 





*This paper was originally prepared for 
the National Convention on Economic 
Independence and Perspective of the 
Drug Industry 


not many, within the means of the 
largest number of our people, limit- 
ing the trade aspects only to ensure 
continued growth and expansion with 
the resources generated by their own 
effort 


Gross inadequacies, іп developing 
societies, ш shelter and nutrition, 
emphasize pointedly the magnitude 
of the need of the people for the 
Where-with-all to combat health 
hazards It 1s clear that the provision 
of these means, preventives and 
curatives, must be the social respon- 
sibility of a welfare-State, just as 1m- 
portant as the provision of shelter 
and nutrition. 


The pattern of prevention and cure 
of disease has tindergone very major 
changes all over the world in the 
present century, and these changes 
have introduced a new complicating 
dimension into this pattern Indeed, 
health care has become a commodity 
purchasable at a premium A more 
affluent circumstance permits a 
more sophisticated form of health 
care In the older systems of treat- 
ment. whether ıt was the soothsayer 
or the early mendicant who perfor- 


med the functions of doctoring in 
any civilization, mimistrations were 
inexpensive, and the low cost of 
treatment is still prevalent in the 
Unan, the Tıbbı, the , Ayurvedic 
and other systems of indigenous 
medicime in this country 


Modern medicine represents per- 
haps the greatest asset of mankind 
in the contemporary world How- 
ever, even within the system, the 
comparatively inexpensive function- 
ing of the apothecary of yester-years, 
has passed into the hands of big 
business in the so-called free world. 
And, the earlier day, predominantly 
social content of ministrations to the 
sick, has given way almost entirely 
to profit-based business The porgna- 
ney of this statement assumes fearful 
proportions in the context of the 
well-known fact that 40% of the 
people in India live below the poverty 
line 


і 

І, would perhaps be a surprise to 
many people that the production ol 
modern drugs in India was actually 
Started іп the public sector by the 
then alien Government of India Fac- 
tories were started by that govern- 
ment for the processing of opium 
in as early as 1820 and for processing 
the cinchona bark in 1871 Around 
the same time (1870), the then Gov- 
ernment of India set up the so-called 
Government Medical Stores Depots 
which turned eventually 1nto produc- 
tion centres for drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals The objectives of these 
centres were to ensure the supply 
of drugs of uniform quality and 
provide for more economic process- 
ing of the raw materials which were 
at that time exported and then 
reimported at high cost in the form 
of finished products 


It is interesting that even as late 
as 1930, when the private sector 
manufacturers demanded the closure 
of thes: government production 
depots, the then Government of 
India took the decision that continu- 
ed functioning of the State enterprise 
in this important sector was neces- 
Sary 'as a stand-by in case of war 
or a sudden stoppage of foreign 
Imports, and as a check to prevent 
profiteering by private firms? 


For more or less the same reasons, 
and because of the then high prevail- 


ing prices of life-saving drugs, 
and the general pattern of the indus- 
try in the early years of our indepen- 
dence, the national Government of 
India decided to enter the produc- 
tion of drugs and pharmaceuticals in 
а meaningful way Hindustan Anti- 
biotics at Pimpri was set up in 1954 
for the production of the valuable 
antibiotic, penicillin, and later, strep- 
tomycin, and the much larger com- 
plex, the Indian Drugs and Pharma- 
ceuticals Limited, started operations 
in 1968 for the production of anti- 
biotics at Rishikesh and of synthetic 
drugs at Hyderabad 


Our total production of drugs in 
1947 was of the order of about Rs 
10 crores in terms of money value 
This production included 1mmuno- 
logical agents like sera, vaccines 
and antitoxms against cholera, 
small pox, diphtheria, etc, galeni- 
cals like tinctures, spirits, extracts 
and the like, made from plant 
materials, some alkaloids like quin- 
me, morphine, codeine, strychnine, 
etc, and a sprinkling of imported 
analgesics, sulfas, a few other syn- 
thetic drugs and antibiotics 


Over the past 27 years, the 
pattern of production has changed 
completely, and the Rs 370 crores 
worth of turnover today is domi- 
nated by antibiotics, a whole 
variety of synthetic drugs, the pro- 
phylactic immunological agents, 
vitamins, hormones, etc The total 
volume of production has grown 
several fold, but not to the oft 
claimed spectacular extent that the 
relative turnover figures in rupees 
for 1947 and 1974, namely, Rs 10 
crores and Rs 370 crores respec- 
tively, would suggest The value 
of the rupee has undergone a great 
deal of change over these 27 years 


I, 15 obvious that the pattern of 
drug production must be linked 
with the priority needs of a people 
This must conform not only to the 
nature of the economuc level of 
people but, more particularly, to 
the spectrum of pathology that may 
exist at any point of time 1n a given 
Society 


Immunological agents such as 
vaccines, sera, antitoxins and 
toxoids occupy the first place of 


priority ш preventive medicine A 
јашу wide variety of these agents 
against cholera, small pox, polio, 
diphtheria, tetanus, etc , are produc- 
ed in the country in over a dozen 
State-owned ог  State-sponsored 
institutions and by a few units in 
the private sector including. a 
purely Indian owned enterprise 
The progressive expansion ot these 
units, along modern lines, should 
ensure our independence of the 
existing and of such other immuno- 
logical agents as may appear in 
therapeutics in the future Indeed, 
we should be in a position, without 
too heavy fiscal anvestments, to 
export these important materials to 
Atrica and the middle and far east- 
егі countries where hygienic and 
sanitary conditions and disease 
patterns correspond to those ın India 


Dim needed for combating 
infective conditions and metabolic 
disorders arise from a variety of 
sources, eg, higher and lower 
forms of plant life, animal tissues 
and basic chemmcals derived from 
coal, oil, molasses, etc The ѕрес- 
trum of these 15 wide and, for con- 
venience, I shall discuss them in 
Separate groups 


Important plant drugs, eg, quin- 
іше, morphine, codeine, strychnine, 
atropine, etc, have been and con- 
ишпе to be produced in India The 
more important among these, name- 
ly, quinine, morphine and codeine, 
are produced in the public sector 
by different State governments 
Strychnine 15 produced largely in 
what 1s now a public sector unit 
and also in the private sector Dios- 
genin, the precursor of a variety of 
the important group of therapeuti- 
cally active steroids, is produced 
and processed largely in the private 
Sector and so are some quantities of 
atropine, reserpine, caffeine, diogo- 
kin, etc However, the natural 
Stocks of many of the medicinal 
plants including Dioscorea deltoides, 
the parent materal for the extrac. 
tion of diosgenin, are being depleted 
rapidly and there 15 need to take 
Steps to establish the Systematic 
cultivation of these important medi- 
cinal plants 


А beginning has already been 
made by the CSIR for the cultiva- 
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tion of the more important medici- 
nal plants, eg, ergot, belladona, 
digitalis, dioscorea species, the ım- 
portant  :nsecticide-bearing plant 
pyrethrum and a fairly wide range 
of the so-called aromatic plants 
which find use also in areas other 
than medicine Technology in these 
fields 1s fairly uncomplicated but 
there 1s need to undertake cultiva- 
ton of the important medicinal 
plants in terms of the details work- 
ed out for this purpose by the 
NCST, and to process these for the 
production of the relevant drugs by 
modern technological procedures 


It has, however, to be remembe- 
red that the cultivation of medici- 
nal plants requires relatively large 
tracts of land in different climates 
(NCST estimates place the total 
area required for this purpose at 
about 10,000 acres ın addition 'o 
the land already under cinchona 
and poppy cultivation) and this 
cultivation 1s science dependent and 
provides rather low returns on m- 
vestments Cultivation of adentified 
medicinal plants (and these number 
less than a dozen in terms of pre 
sent computations and relative 
values 1n therapy) has, therefore, to 
be, primarily, the responsibility of 
the State Processing of these plant 
materials should also be carried out 
in the public sector so that dove- 
tailing of these two functions may 
provide for economic operations 


Tre next class of drugs effective 
against a wide range of anfective 
conditions, are those derived from 
lower forms of plant life, the acti- 
nomycates, and fungi, and these 
are known as antibiotics At pre- 
sent, the penicillins, the tetracyclins, 
streptomycin and chloramphenicol 
are the four most important drugs 
in this class Except for chloram- 

phenicol, which 1s manufactured 
synthetically, the other three are 
produced by fermentation methods 

A whole lot of other antibiotics are 
now available in therapy and, of 
these, the more important аге eryth- 
romycin, ampicillin, neomycin, 
rfamycin, griseofulvin, deoxy-oxy- 
tetracycline, etc 


Of the first four antibiotics, 
three, namely penicillins, tetracyc- 
lines and streptomycin are produc- 
ed both in the public and the private 


sectors, whereas chloramphenicol 1s 
produced at present only in the 
private sector 


A total equivalent of about 485 
tons of penicillins, tetracyclines, 
streppomycin and chloramphenicol 
were produced in India in 1973 
Out ot ‘this, the public sector pro- 
duced the first three antibiotics in 
a quantity of about 217 tons which 
1s equivalent to nearly half of the 
total production of these three ım- 
portant antibiotics The private 
sector produced the remaining halt 
The interesting point is that units 
in the foreign majority sector were 
selective even in this area and pro- 
duced only the most expensive of 
these three antibiotics, namely, the 
tetracyclines, 1n a quantity of about 
52 tons which was equivalent to 
62% of the total production of 
tetracyclines ш that year ‘The re- 
latively expensive chloramphenicol 
(47 tons) was produced entirely in 
the private sector, with the foreign 
majority holding units contributing 
nearly 70% (about 32 tons). 


In addition to the obvious ope- 
rational selectivity, which the 
foreign dominated units observed in 
the production of antibiotics, their 
production was also almost com- 
pletely captive In contrast, the 
public sector units shared a high 
percentage of their production with 
other formulators ın the country 
One of the public sector units dis- 
tributed as much as 54% of its 
production of anttbiotics to other 
tormulators 


F mally, synthetic materials used 
in medicine cover by far the largest 
spectrum of drugs and include 
agents against a large variety of 
infectious diseases which are not 
at present amenable to treatment 
with antibiotics and other natural 
products This class also includes 
a wide range of drugs for the treat- 
ment of metabolic diseases of the 
central nervous system and the car- 
diovascular system and such other 
conditions as have ramrfications in 
disorders of these two and the re- 
lated systems Synthetic drugs also 
include most steroidal drugs, hormo- 
nes and vitamins Indeed, synthetic 
drugs constitute more or less the 
backbone of the formulation 1ndus- 
try and a high percentage of 


sophisticated drugs also arises, by 
and large, from this area 


This subject 1s far too large to 
permit any detailed discussion in 
a paper of this nature and І shall, 
therefore, only attempt to outline 
the general patterns in synthetic 
bulk drug and formulation produc- 
tion as these obtain ап India today 
and, later, I shall try to outline a 
pomt of view regarding the kind 
of pattern that may develop in the 
future for meeting the needs off 
the large masses of our people. 


O: the wide variety of over 400 
basic synthetic drugs which appear 
in therapy today in one country or 
another, about 200 are used in this 
country And, out of these, about 
ninety basic synthetic organic drugs, 
including steroidal drugs, are pro- 
duced in meaningful quantities in 
India 


In each class of remedies, many 
drugs are available for the treat- 
ment of a particular condition. 
However, there 1s always a mother 
compound of which others are usu- 
ally near cousins, activity-wise, 
some undoubtedly more effective 
and others as effective In conside- 
ration of the socio-economic com- 
pulsions of meeting the basic needs 
of the largest number of people in 
this country, however, first priority 
must be given to mass production 
of critical synthetic drugs which 
could be computed, at present, at 
around 55 


In 1973, the total production of 
bulk synthetic drugs іп the so-called 
organised sector, was of the order 
of 4600 tons 1200 tons were pro- 
duced in the public sector, about 
2900 tons in Indian and Indian- 
majority sector and only about 500 
tons ш the foreign and foreign- 
majority sector 


The spectrum of production in 
the organised sector reveals that 
4100 tons of bulk drugs constituting 
about 89% of total production were 
manufactured in the public and the 
Indian and Indian-majority sectors, 
and the foreign and foreign-majority 
sector produced a little over 500 tons 
representing about 1196 of the total 
production It would be obvious 
from these figures that the foreign 
and foreign-majority sector operated 
selectively in the area of production 


of а fair number of low-ornage 
and high-rupee value buik drugs, 
whereas the Indian and Indian- 
majority sector produced essentially 
large-tonnage drugs of relatively 
lower rupee value 


Exact tonnage figures for the 
small scale sector are not available 
for this period However, computing 
from the rupee-value turnover ої 
bulk drugs in this sector, it could 
be concluded that they produced 
about 500 tons of bulk drugs which 
consisted of a high peiceatage of 
purely synthetic drugs It 1s inter- 
esting that in the small scale sector, 
the contribution of the foreign and 
foreign-majority units was less than 
3% and the purely Indian units 
contributed about 97% of the total 
production of bulk drugs. 


In 1973, the drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals industry was reported to 
consist of over 2300 manufacturing 
units About 110 of these were 
registered with the DGTD and 


belong to the so-called organised 
sector 


T iss one hundred and ten units, 
ш the organised sector, comprise 
about 28 totaly foreign or foreign- 
majority equity firms and the 
remaming 82 have either relatively 
minority foreign equity or are totally 
Indian іп character. These one hun- 
dred and ten units account for 80% 
(about Rs 296 crores) of the total 
turnover Over half of this 1s shared 
by the 28 firms with total foreign 
or majority foreign equity, and the 
other half 1s accounted for by the 
remaining 82 units in the organised 
sector including the public sector 
umts Of the remaining 20% turn- 
over (about Rs 74 crores), 13 fully 
foreign or foreign-majority compu- 
mes in the small scale sector, 
account for over 28% (about Rs 21 
crores) and the remaining nearly 
2200 units share between them a 
turnover of only about Rs 53 crores 


An analysis of about 486 units 
ш the small scale sector, hwted in 
the publication on Indian Pharma- 
ceutical Industry for 1973, compiled 
and publisned by the Developmen 
Council for Drugs and Phainiaceu- 
ticals, Government of India, brings 
out that 260 companies, constituting 
over 52% of these listed units, had 


a turnover оі only one iupees one 
to five lakhs These figures make 
а mockery of the remaimmg 1700 
units which either exist only in name 
Or operate as tiny tablet or tincture 
makers with no showing whatever 
in tbe overal economics of the 
pharmaceuticals and drugs industry 


It 1s obvious that, except for the 
public sector units, the ain 
interests of the organised sector 
(consisting of a fair percentage of 
multinational interests) le in the 
field of formulations where, in 
terms of available capital to turn- 
over гапо per annum averages 
out at 1 25 with a high of 1 75 


I. spite of ther overwhelmingly 
large share in the total turnove: 
of finished formulations, the 28 for- 
eign or foreign-majority equity 
companies have been tardy in taking 
up the production of basic drugs 
where capital to turnover ratio 
rarely approaches unity and is, 
therefore, far less remunerative It 
has to be remembered that many 
of these companies were in opera- 
поп іп India even before our 
Independence There are exciting 
examples in the purely ‘Indian 
sector and, more particularly, 1n the 
purely Indian small scale sector, 
where despite lack of appropriate 
technological skills and топеја,у 
Support, young entrepreneurs, some 
of them bare toddlers in cumpari- 
son with the multinational giants, 
have ventured and have taken up 
the challenge of basic drug produc- 
tion In contrast, the multinauonals 
have been choosy, restricting them- 
selves to high money-value low- 
tonnage bulk drug production 
starting frequently (rom late-inter- 
mediates or even, in some cases, 
penultimates, imported largely from 
their parént companies, or their 
affiliates from overseas countries 


The pattern of the present day 
formulations, which run into several 
thousands, 1s, to say the least, 
baffling A high proportion of these 
constitute branded mixtures of a 
variety of drugs, vitamms an high 
dosages and hormones, purported to 
be more effective than the one or 
sometimes two really effective 
constituents of a given preparation 
Their efficacy 1s frequently over- 
rated through powerful sales 


propaganda and their major merit 
would appear to lie in the handsome 
returns which they bring to the 
manufacturers and distributors It 
is true that most of the drugs that 
sell are effective but, as 15 well- 
known, only about a hundred of 
these, including immunological 
agents, natural products, antibictics, 
synthetic drugs and other materials 
are really essential for covering the 
vast majority of pathological condi- 
tions A large number of other drugs 
are varying versions of these essen- 
tial drugs—some undoubtedly better 
and some just as good In a deve- 
lopng economy where essentials 
must receive the top, and at the 
moment the only, priority, it 1s clear 
that the nation must today commit 
itself to the uttermost to the produc- 
tion and distribution of the relatively 
smaller number of manageable 
essential drugs 


I shall attempt to summarise, 
with your permission, all that I have 
said so far m order to throw the 
important aspects of this subject 
anto focus The picture at the end 
of 1973 was somewhat as follows 


Bulk synthetic drug production 
Stood at about 4600 tons in the 
organised sector plus about 500 
tons ın the small scale sector We 
also produced about 485 tons of 
antibiotics of the total value of the 
bulk drugs so produced was about 
Rs 66 crores We imported bulk 
drugs and intermediates worth Rs. 
35 crores during the same period 
With the total mdigenously produc- 
ed and imported bulk drugs and 
intermediates worth about Rs 101 
crores, we produced finished 
formulations worth about Rs 370 
crores, 80% of the formulations 
were produced by 28 multinationals, 
18 of their major affiliates or part- 
ners in India and 64 large Indian 
producers with munonty or no 
foreign equity holding, including 
the public sector units, the total 
number of all these units 1s about 
110 Bulk drug production by most 
of the multinational units, constitutes 
the low-tonnage, high money-value 
items and their entire production 
was essentially captive for their own 
formulations purpose 


The large majority of the 2,200 
units shared only 20% of the formu- 
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lation turnover And out of these 
2200 units, about 486 units shared 
the bulk of this 2096 and about 
1700 units existed either only m 
name or operated at the extreme 
periphery as tiny formulators with 
practically no participation. in tbe 
overall economics of drug produc- 
tiod and distribution 


The two public sector units, one 
of which 1s comparatively of recent 
origin, concentrated largely in bulk 
drugs production in the beginning 
and have more recently entered the 
formulation area Their production 
for 1973 was of the order of about 
1400 tons of bulk drugs including 
antibiotics and their formulation 
receipts added to only about Rs 20 
crores 


In 1973, we used 200 basic 
drugs formulated with other 
adjuncts, into several thousand 
different mixtures of varying com- 
position 80% of the formulations 
valued at a total of Rs 296 crores 
were consumed by about 20% of 
our population and the remaining 
20% was shared by 80% .of our 
people 


As is manifestly evident, the 
central objective of this industry, 
as of most other industries 1s, at 
present, heavily trade oriented and 
has only a marginal component of 
social content 


AL intensive study aimed at 
estimating the needs of this country 
for pharmaceuticals and drugs, for 
the relatively immediate future of 
the next ten years, has been carried 
out over the last 2 years by a num- 
ber of expert bodies These 
estimates have been prepared from 
the point of view of the pragmatic 
logistics of production and distribu- 
tion rather than the actual minimum 
needs of all our people This is 
obviously inevitable within the exis- 
tent constraints of socio-economic 
parameters 


For the preseht discussion, I 
propose that we start by accepting 
the projections made by these 
groups of experts, the NCST, the 
Task Force of the Ministry of Pet- 
roleum & Chemicals, and others, 
and we try to evolve a system or 
Systems tha& would make for the 
fulfilment of these projections within 


the framework of our national 
aspirations to promote indigenous 
production and technical develop- 
ment. 


In terms of the projections made 
for the fifth and sixth plan periods, 
we shall need to produce about 
14000 tons of bulk drugs, including 
antibiotics, by the end of the fifth 
plan period and about 25000 tons 
by the end of the sixth plan period 
Our formulation production will 
need to stand, 1n terms of the 1973 
rupee value, at Rs 700 crores in 
1979 and at Rs 1,400 crores in 1984 


There 1s strong thinking that the 
country should give the highest 
priority to the production of about 
a hundred drugs which are regard- 
ed to be essential and that only 
peripheral attention, if any, may be 
paid to the production of other 
drugs Further, there is need to 
reduce substantially the number of 
formulations, which run into séveral 
thousands at present, and rationalise 
their composition in terms of basic 
needs rather than for the promotion 
of sales, armed heavily at fulfilling 
the trade-for-profit aspect of the 
industry 


I n order to reach the targets for- 


drug production on a scale to permit 
their availability to large masses of 
our.people, the choices are obvious 
I would venture to offer the follow- 
ing suggestions (for the considera- 
tion of this convention) 


() We must call upon the 
public sector to fulfil a 
major role in the produc- 
tion of bulk drugs and the 
formulation of a major 
Proportion of the bulk 
drugs that they may pro- 
duce, and for the distribu- 
tion of the final products 
through a public distribu- 
tion system 


(ш) The public sector produc- 
tion of bulk drugs must be 
designed on large tonnage 
Scale, wherever necessary, 
to economize on production 
costs It 15 well-known that 
in large-tonnage chemical 
production, there is a 
critical mass below which 
the economics of produc- 
tion recede sharply 


Й 


(ш) The 


ау) The public 


basic chemical and 
intermediate needs of this 
enterprise must be met on 
a top prionty basis by the 
related units of the public 
and private sectors This 
Stipulation must indeed be 
incorporated into ше 
dicences issued to the pro- 
ducers of basic chemicals, 
intermediates and packing 
materials 


sector drug 
formulations must td 
packed ш preferably bulk 
containers where cosmetics 
of packaging are replaced 
by relatively economic, 
efficient and sturdy pack- 
aging such as will stand 
the wear and tear of wans- 
portation, storage, etc 


(v) Mass formulation centres 


must be set up 1n the first 
instance at selected centres 
to serve a group of neigh- 
bouring States and, later, 
to serve each individual 
.State separately 


(vi) All requirements of gov- 


ernment owned or govern- 
ment supported institutions, 
of all kinds and in every 
State for products manu- 
factured by the public 
sector, must be indented 
on and obtained exclu- 
Sively from the public 
sector 


(vil) The public sector must 


farm out to the purely 
Indian sector its require- 
ments of relatively low 
tonnage intermediates and 
they must supply, so far 
as possible, to this sector 
the relevant technology 
thereof 


(уш) The pricing pattern of all 


products produced an the 
public sector should be 
drawn up essentially by 
BIOP with the assistance 
of an independent agency 
of cost accountants and 
the cost accountants of 
the public sector enterprise 
Formulation of соз 
should be guided by the 
policy that essential drugs 
must reach the maximum 
possible number of people 


ах) 


(x) 


Qu) 


(хп) 


(хш) 


and returns on production 
must be just sufficient to 
permut a regulated growth 
of the industry through 
R & D with its own re- 
sources 


The public sector must 
distribute to formulators, 
in the purely Indian sector, 
a percentage of their bulk 
drug production in order 
that the growth of this 
sector may be assured 


The public sector should 
be freed from the encum- 
berances of licensing The 
determination of their 
range of products within 
the defined national needs, 
and capacities thereof, 
should be the responsibi- 
lity of the public sector 
itself. 


Speedy action must be 
assured in the public sector 
for the selection of tech- 
nology for a given product 
К such technology has to 
be imported, the purchase 
thereof should be free of 
all encumberances, and the 
imported technology should 
be freely available to the 
participating units ın the 
public sector and for fur 
ther development through 
indigenous R & D 


All these suggestions do, 
of course, presuppose 
that the production poten- 
tial іп the public sector 
wil need to be revised 
steeply upwards and will 
require, besides the 
enlargement of the exisung 
units, the setting up of 
more units on a time phas- 
ed programme 


АП large manufacturers, 
multinational companies 
and their affiliates must be 
called upon to undertake 
the production of Бак 
drugs from basic stages 
amounting to at least a 
third of their total turn- 
over in formulations, cure 
being taken that ш assign- 
ing such bulk production, 
they do not opt exclusively 
for low-bulk high-cost 
products 


- 


(ху) While the choice of pro- 
duction patterns must in 
general conform to the 
essential needs of the 
nation, the production of 
the newer drugs, such as 
are either discovered foi 
diseases not amenable to 
appropriate treatment with 
available drugs, or are dis- 
tmctly superior to the 
known drugs in terms of 
absolute efficacy and eco- 
nomics of production, 
must be judiciously encou- 
raged both in the public 
and the private sector. 


(xv) Any new drug discovered 


an India, or introduced 
into this country, after 
careful examination ш 


terms of the conditions 
suggested above, may be 
given a liberal price base 
for a period of about 3 
years to recover research 
costs Even exclusive rights 
of production by the dis- 
coverer or his nominee, 
may be granted subject to 
the proviso that the gov- 
ernment may freely utilise, 
in the public interest, a 
given process for produc- 
tion 1n the public sector 
units 


(xvi) The public sector -must 
establish a strong R&D 
base and utilise for this 
purpose resources of men 
and material that may be 
available in the related 
К & D institutions funded 
from the public exchequer 


I would like to conclude this brief 
paper with a comment on the func- 
tioning of Ше” public sector units of 
the drugs and pharmaceuticals 
industry. 


Despite the oft repeated criticism 
of the public sector undertakings, 
the public sector units 1n this secre- 
tive field of technology-intensive 
industry have demonstrated their 
growing competence to handle intri- 
cate problems of technology It must 
be remembered that the public 
sector had to start with scientists 
and technologists with limited back- 
ground experience of production 


technology and in some cases even 
with imported technologies which 
were not really responsive to econo- 
mic functioning in absolute terms 
And, one of these units, for the 
production of antibiotics, was fur- 
ther belaboured by low yielding 
strains of organisms that generate 
antibiotics Furthermore, modern 
management practices, which are 
critical for appropriate functioning 
in this high science, technology and 
capital intensive enterprise of parti- 
cularly bulk drug production were, 
to say the least, inadequate in the 
early stages And, this situation was 
not made any the easier by the 
operation in general of the ordinary 
civilian governmental rules and 
regulations in the working of these 
units 


N evertheless, the fact that an 
enlightened government did take the 
basic decision of entering the field 
of production of drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, on a national scale, in 
spite of the awareness of these 
limitations, emphasizes the realisa- 
don by the government that the 
production and supply of drugs was 
its primary responsibility for ensur- 
ing medical relief to the people of 
this country. 


It 1s axiomatic that a concept 1s 
valid if ıt can lend itself to experi- 
mentation And, 1 venture to suggest 
that even though mistakes have 
been made 1n the past and continue 
even today, the experiment of the 
production of drugs and pharmaceu- 
ticals by the public sector, as also 
by the purely Indian private sector, 
has succeeded, There 1s need now 
to judiciously induce a sense of 
accountability and reward at all 
levels of production and manage- 
ment and introduce systematic train- 
ing programmes in both these areas 
in order to establish a pragmatic 
caderized pattern of staffing m this 
important enterprise 


The logistics of large and science 
sensitive enterprises are not too easy 
And these need to be dealt with by 
those who know what to plan and 
how to plan, as also how to im- 
plement a given plan’ And, I dare 
say, the country has the competence 
to address itself to this challenge 
both in the public and the purely 
Indian private sector 
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WATSA 


I HOPE that as a starter you will 

mut me a personal statement 
Having worked for two multinatio- 
nal companies (MNCs) and two 
Indian companies over the past 25 
years, I suppose I can take some- 
what of an objective view of the 
role of MNCs in India, although I 
dare say I shall be accused of bias 
since I now serve in a MNC 1n the 


highly sensitive area of pharmaceu- 


ticals 


I often wonder why we react so 
shrilly — indeed paranoically — to 
MNCs Perhaps, 1 ıs a hangover 
of colomalism or, perhaps, it 1s 
because of more recent accounts of 
the sinister role played by MNCs in 
some countries of the Third World 
But in India we need hardly be 
ignorant of our sheer size, or be 
unmindful of the highly” developed 
and sophisticated infrastructure of 
legislation and practice designed to 
control andustry, includmg MNCs, 
that we have evolved: over the past 
25 years It 15 surely no accident 
that a distinguished former Indian 
Civil Servant 1s Head of the UN 
Commission of Emunent Persons 
investigating into and reporting on 
MNCs 


This paper evaluating the role of 
MNCs in the pharmaceutical 1ndus- 
try 1s not an apologia written in 
self-defence, much less 1s 1t 1ntend- 
ed to be an exercise in self-congra- 
tulation It hopes, however, to 
establish in its correct perspective 
the historical role of the MNCs in 
the pharmaceutical industry and, 


Mole of multinationals | 


more importantly, to assess objec- 
tively the participation of this and 
other sectors in the great growth 
challenge that lies ahead 


The accusations hurled at the 
MNCs in the pharmaceutical indus- 
try are so gravely distorted that 
they would be amusing, were they 
not so damaging to the country’s 
true interests А most recent exam- 
ple is the Background Papers of 
the ‘National Convention on Econo- 
mic Independence and Perspective 
of'the Drug Industry’ whose posture 
is clearly enunciated in the Intro- 
duction ‘The production of drugs 
and medicines has been no excep 
tion to the general rule that the 
goods are produced in the capitalist 
countries for profit and not for 
human needs’ Ironically, the docu- 
ment although full of bighly ques- 
tionable data and even more 
doubtful conclusions — contains— 
perhaps inadvertently—nuggets of 
realism, and all quotations in the 
following paragraphs are from this 


‘source 


Whist the list of alleged omis- 
sions and commissions of tthe 
MNCs are legion, I have sought to 
isolate and comment only on the 
major ones 


1 Prices MNCs are accused of 
chargmg ^ unconscionably high 
prices—despite the fact that pri- 
ces of drugs have been frozen 
since 1963, and have been strictly 
controlled since 1970 

Even prior to price control, the 
industry's record was not unim- 
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KEY ROLE OF FCI 


India's biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer industry, 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited, is one of the 


largest producers of plant nutrients in the world. 


FCl's Production Units 


FCI's five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal 
(Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (U P) and 
Namrup (Assam) have an installed capacity of nearly 
half a milton tonnes of plant nutrients This will rise 
to over 3.5 million tonnes when additional plants 
under construction, and in advanced stages of planning, 


go on stream 


Catalyst Know-how 


ЕСІ is one of the few organisations in the world to 
develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer 


catalysts so vital to the industry 


Total Fertilizer Technology р 


Backed by its intensive Research & Development efforts 
FC! has now developed its own know-how, design and 
engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blueprint to 


the final commissioning stage , 


Marketing Set-up 


With a vast network of sales outlets and active promotional 


measures ЕСІ now serves farmers in most parts of the country. 


THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 
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pressive with the base (1952- 
53=100) the wholesale price 
index of essential commodities in 
1956-57 rose to 1053 points, 
while that of drugs to only 887, 
again 1n 1968-69 essential commo- 
dities rose to 2116, whereas the 
drug price index rose to 1369 
points Thus, over the base year 
while prices of essentials rose by 
112%, drugs rose by 40% More 
recently, from a base 1961-62= 
100, essential commodities spiral- 
led to 252 by August 1973, whilst 
drugs stood at 149 


The prices of drugs in India 
are today amongst the lowest 
in the world, even Russia buys 
drugs from India at prices that 
are often higher than those paid 
by the Indian consumer 


Profits Studies initiated by the 
P&C Мишу and by the Re- 
serve Bank show a sharply declin- 
ing rate of profit The P&O 
study relating to 61 units revealed 
that the average net profit on 
turnover of the industry as a 
whole was 


1969/70 15 75% 
1970/71 10.11% 


By no measure can these profits 
be regarded as high As against 
this, the Reserve Bank study 
Shows profits to sales ratios of 
other industries as 


Aluminium 20 7% 
Chemicals 207% 
Mineral Oils 299% 


Dividend Remittances MNCs 
are accused of remitting huge 
profits (usually accompanied by 
the veiled suggestion that these 
remittances have been illegally or 
improperly accomplished) when 
in fact dividends, royalties and 
technical fees have not exceeded 
Rs 5 crores in any single year in 
the past five years—and no men- 
tion 1s of course made of the 
fact that in the very same years 
total remittances have been more 
than covered by expoit earnings 
For example, in 1974 against total 
remittances of Rs 5 crores, the 
export earnings of MNCs exceed- 
ed Rs 12 crores, gaining a net 
inflow of Rs 7 crores 


Equity Base MNCs are accused 
of starting with miniscule capital 
bases and of building their size, 
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sinews and profit leverage by 
ploughing back their past earn- 
ings. Would critics have preter- 
red MNCs to have remitted their 
earnings totally as dividends for 
the benefit of expansion overseas 
rather than for an expansion 01 
production, employment, etc 
within the country? Page 10 ot 
the Background Papeis correctly 
states “Ав 15 known, there are 
no restrictions on the remittances 
of profits or dividends earned by 
foreign investors from their invest- 
ment in India The remitiances 
are allowed after deduction o1 due 
taxes’ 


In any case it can readily be 
shown that under the prevailing 
rules of prices and prohts, ihe 
future contingent foreign ех- 
change lability to the country ot 
the capitalisation of MNCs’ tree 
reserves and the resultant dividend 
leverage 1s extremely small and is 
covered many times over by rm- 
port substitution and exports 


Bulk Production MNCs аге 
accused of concentrating on 
the manufacture of high-priced, 
high-profit formulations and ој 
contributing nothing to the manu- 
facture of bulk drugs This is 
despite the fact that in 1974 MNCs 
produced 56% (value Rs 37 
crores) of the total bulk drugs in 
the country This figure would have 
been even higher had there been 
fewer policy constraints in the 
past few years 


An adjunct to this criticism 15 
the allegation that MNCs produce 
‘socially irrelevant’ drugs, yet the 
Background Paper freely acknow- 
ledges * Government follows a 
very selective policy in regard to 
the admission of fresh foreign 
investment into the country 
Foreign investment 13 allowed 
generally as a vehicle for the 
transfer of technology in areas 
which have been identified as 
those having technological or pro- 
duction gaps’ Surely, it 1s not the 
intention of critics to indict the 
government for the pattern of 
drug production in the country! 


Research & Development On 
Page 9 the Background Paper 
notes ‘ it would be too 
ambitious to expect a great degree 
of self-sufficiency іп the technology 


in the drug industry in the near 
future It would, therefore, be 
necessary to continue to depend 
on borrowed technology, particu- 
larly with respect to new drugs 
that might come 1nto production’ 
And again‘ — the relatively cost- 
ly research of a basic type would 
need to be confined and encourag- 
ed in the public sector companies 
and in the large private sector 
companies’ 


This 1s a realistic statement of 
policy and the industry can right- 
fully claim implementation of it 
over many years past Adaptive 
research has yielded a high degree 
and treatment of amoebiasis and 
more lecent research 15 on the 
verge of establishing a new com- 
pound for the control of leprosy 
Even in basic research the indus- 
trys out-lurn compares most 
favourably with that of the 
national laboratories 


Ramer than continue to dwell on 
the past, it 1s necessary to set our 
sights on the future where the aim 
should be 
growth by all sectors of the industry 
so that the projected demand for 
drugs and pharmaceuticals in the 
next five years is fully met at a 
minimum cost to the nation and with 
maximum benefit to the consumer 


to ensure regulated 


The achievement of this objective 


15 predicated upon certain fundamen- 

-tal postulates to which the organised 
sector (which includes MNCs) fully 
subscribes 


—that essential drugs for the com- 


mon man must be made available 
at the cheapest possible price, 


- -that commanding heights must be 


occupied by the public sector, 


—that the share of the indigenous 


sector—both organised and small 
scale—must increase, 


—that the growth of the small scale 


sector should be stimulated essen- 
tally 1n the fields of technology, 
good manufacturing practices and 
quality assurance, 


—that exports are a critical national 


priority 
Against this background must be 


quantified the present sectorial con- 
tribution of the production of bulk 
drugs and formulations, and future 
needs 
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BULK DRUGS 
Current Target 
x 1978-79 
. Rs Crores Rs Crores 

Püblic Sector 18 (27%) 
Organised Sector 
—wholly Indian 6 ( 9%) 
—with foreign participation . 37 (56%) 
Small Scale Sector (Indian only) 5 ( 8%) 

у 66 165 
Imports 35 i 35 

Total 101 200 

FORMULATIONS 
и 522566 
Public Sector 28 ( 7%) 
Orgarised Sector 
—Wholly Indian / | 80 (20%) 
—with foreign participation 220 (5396) 
Small Scale Sector (Indian only) 80 (20%) 

Total 408 800 


——— —_—— — —————- _—_—— 


M 


According to targets laid down 
in the fifth five-year plan, the public 
sector should reach a total output 
of over Rs 100 crores, an annual 
The small scale 
Sector 1s assumed to grow at 2096 
per annum to achieve a production 
value of Rs 180 crores against the 
present Rs. 80 crores Even assum- 
ing the achievement of these formi- 
dable targets, there 1s still a large 
production gap to be filled by the 
organised sector, requiring it to 1n- 
crease from the present Rs 300 


- crores to Rs 500 crores (plus 12% 


per annum) There clearly 1s, there- 
fore, scope for all sectors to grow 
and to functon on a mutually 
complementary basis / 


It 1s, however, in the expansion 
of bulk drug production that atten- 
tion must be crucially devoted Ana- 
lysis shows that with relatively 
small inputs (negligible foreign 
exchange for plant and equipment) 
and within a time frame of 18/24 
months, bulk drugs currently ım- 
ported can be manufactured by 
existing companies, including MNCs, 
and that the net saving to the coun- 
try (even after allowing for dividend 


and other remittances) will be of the 
order of Rs 8/10 crores per annum. 


In the longer term, the organised 
sector has the technology, skills and 
resources to increase the production 
of bulk drugs from the present 
Rs 43 crores to Rs 92 crores in 
1978/79—whilst the public sector 
wil grow from Rs 18 crores to 
Rs 63 crores (a 34 times in- 
crease 1n five years) and the small 


‘scale will double from Rs 5 crores 


to Rs 10 crores It 1s only by this 
magnitude of increases of bulk drug 
production that imports of drugs 
(mainly new) and intermediaries 
can be held down to the present 
Rs 35 crores, even though the out- 
put of formulations in the next five 
years will have doubled The cost 
to the country of failure by any 
sector in the vast task ahead 15 too 
disastrous, both ап human and eco- 
nomic terms, to contemplate 


The expansion of both bulk drug 
production and formulations, parti- 
cularly by the MNCs, must be 
within two clearly defined para- 
meters Firstly, that MNCs must 
earn overall sufficient foreign ex- 
change from exports to cover wholly 


total dividends, royalties and tech- 
nical fees as may arise now and in 
the future Secondly, foreign equity 
will be diluted progressively in 
accordance with the government’s 
‘present expansion/equity dilution 
formula > 


Ds currently constitute around 
1296 of the total health care cost of 
the country (world average 6%)' and 
with the increasing health needs of 
the people—set against which are 
extremely scant resources—the need 
for better and more effective man- 
agement of inputs becomes a critical 
necessity The pharmaceutical 
industry must—and 1s willing to— 
continue to fulfil its role of pro- 
viding high quality drugs at the 
cheapest possible price іп the quan- 
requred, where they are! 
required, and when they are required 
It can perhaps do even more than 
this 1f called upon to do so The 
industry has an aggregation of out- 
Standing managers skilled іп vari- 
ous disciplines These men have 
both the dedication and the will 
to contribute freely of their consi- 
derable managerial capabilities in 
ensuring that scarce available re- 
sources are utilised imaginatively 
and with the maximum efficiency 
They are men who have experience 
and organisation strengths behind 
them—and given the challenge 
they are men who can be trusted 
to seize opportunities and fulfil 
their tasks with elan 


With the dévelopment of a mature 
policy, let us hope that the noxious 
and totally misleading. distinction 
between the Indidn and the foreign 
sectors will disappear All the units 
in the /pharmaceutical industry are 
Indian they operate in India, for 
the people of India, are manned by 
Indians and are subject to the laws 
and regulations of India They all 
therefore belong to one sector—the 
pharmaceutical industry of India 


The health and well-being of our 
people Џез in our hands. Let us 
shed our inhibitions and! our false 
fears Let us rid ourselves of mean- 
ingless distinctions and irrational 
constraints Let us set ourselves to 
the massive task ahead with real-, 
ism and dedication Let us above^ 
all plan our future with sagacity and 
with wisdom, for if we do not we 
shall have no future at all 


MEDICAL NEMESIS, THE EXPROPRIATION OF 


HEALTH, by Ivan Illich, London, Calder and 
Boyers, 1975 


THE MIRAGE OF HEALTH, UTOPIAS, PROGRESS 
AND BIOLOGICAL CHANGE, by Rene Dubos 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959 


HEALTH AND . THE DEVELOPING WORLD» 
by John Bryant, Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1969 


, Ivan Illich, the well-known critic of schools, mass 
media and the infernal combustion engine, 1s back 
again—this time with his guns trained on modern 
medicine Whether or not one agrees with his extreme 
views, the book comes as a valuable shock treatment 
for those inclined to see noble efforts and humanitarian 
aims in every advance of medical science 


The key word in his critique is ‘iatrogenesis’, 
meaning illness caused by the doctor  Illich uses Шз 
word to mean the whole malaise of modern civilization 
‘Increasing and irreparable damage accompanies 
present industrial expansion in all sectors In medicine 
the damages appear as i1atrogenesis Іаігорепеѕѕ 15 
clinical when pain, sickness and death result from 
medical care, 1t 1s social when health policies reinforce 
an industrial organization which generates 1 health, ıt 
is structural when medically sponsored behavior and 
delusions restrict the vital autonomy of people by 
undermining their competence in growing up, caring 
for each other and aging or when medical intervention 
disables personal responses to раш, disability, 
Impairment, anguish and death' 


The ills of medicine, transportation and education 
all spring from a common source which lies at the 
heart of the industrial ideology, namely, the ideal of 
never-ending material progress, the unrestrained, 
greedy, lazy, envious desire to attain a child’s version 
of paradise The nemesis which Ulich describes 15 
the logical and mevitable by-product of the present 
western cultural values and socio-economic organization, 
it 15 the just reward for the individual's increasing 
dependence on and participation in an alienating 


bureau: ‘atized, de-humariized, consumer-oriented 


wasteful, over-industrialized society 


In contrast, Illich tells us ‘the poor m Mexaco 
or India have learned to survive by making 
do on their own and they can survive because their 
environment does not yet impede them from fending 
for themselves’ In terms of direct consumption, it 1s 
true that the poor do not suffer when the „price of 
petrol goes up or the electricity goes off, they've never 
had these things so they can't miss them And it is 
also true that certain problems do not exist for the 
poorest sections of society day-labourers can't afford 
to be sick any more than they can afford to be educated 
or unemployed Апа, finally, it 15 true that the 
ability to live on less than nothing 1s a weapon in the 
hands of the poor when the time comes for them to 
fight In day-to-day terms, however, the poor are 
terribly dependent for their survival on the soft and 
helpless bourgeoisie who have only their money, their 
positions, their diplomas and ‘connections’ to see them 
through this world. 


Aside from his general indictment of society, the 
author’s specific criticism of what he terms ‘medical 
civilization’ centres on the theft of the common man’s 
confidence, capacity and moral responsibility to take 
care of himself He defines health as the autonomous 
power to cope—a definition which he believes extends 
to a culture 1n general as the shared self-image of the 
group The physician (and more and more the 
‘specialist’) is now the one who has the power to define 
whois sick In so doing he turns that person into a 
health consumer, an object, a case, a container of 
disease to be numbered, weighed and measured. 


The image that doctors have created of themselves 
-insures that virtually no one will ever dare refuse to 
become a patient ‘Medical civilization’ says Illich, 
"55 the code by which we submit to the instructions 
emanating from the therapist’ In the medical civilization, 
pain, suffering and death have no meaning except as 
technical problems to be ‘managed’ by the doctor and 
his underlings All this might be tolerable if modern 
medicine were really so effective but the author cites 
numerous research reports to indicate that a great 
many drugs and procedures really are ‘anti-biotic’ So, 
even in the strictly curative aspect, much of modern 
medicine does more harm than good, as most people 
have suspected from time to time 


Of course, criticism of the medical profession has 
been mounting for several years Most questions center 
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on the organization and control] of doctors what shall 
they be taught, how many aré needed, where shall they 
work, who shall pay them and how much Others 
point to the quantity and distribution of health services 

what level of medical care shall be emphasized and who 
shall get it Still others concern themselves with the 
debate on overa]| policy an ounce of prevention or a 
pound of cure No one questions the medical mystique 
ard its increasing hold on the nation’s health Even 
radicals cannot get beyond the cry for more legislation, 
bigger budgets, more, better, cheaper versions of the 
present doctors, clinics and pills It 1s understandable, 
1t evenrsounds right, until the idea of medical self-reliance 
really sinks in Then one begins to grasp Шісһ% 


‘conclusion that ‘only a substantial reduction in total 


medical outputs could foster autonomy in health and 
sick care and thereby make it effective’ 


As in his earlier books, Illich 1s good’ on diagnosis 
but much less convincing in prescription We cannot 
easily obliterate what already exists Besides the fact 
that medical book-burning would be distasteful to 
practically everyone, it 1s unlikely to succeed in smoking 
out popular ideas about doctors and pills The reviewer 
is one of those short-sighted radicals mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraph, who still believes ш re-directing 
medical efforts rather than cutting back i 


Illich ıs decidedly at a loss when ıt comes to 
providing likely motivations for breaking down the 
common man’s conditioned response to medical (and 
other) progress Не wistfully recalls the good old days 
when westerners still believed that God would punish 
them for interfering too much ın the course of nature 
That theory 15 losing ground even in India 
these days | Illich doesn't approve of summoning up 
neo-Malthusian statistics as the ecologists are doing 
The remedies that most of them propose, he 
characterizes as ‘compulsory survival in a planned and 
engineered hell [Illich’s ideal 15 rather Gandhian 
individuals voluntarily choosing a life of self-restraint 
based on their own moral convictions Readers may 
remember that Gandhi too held unconventional ideas 
about health and nutrition. 


In “Illich’s millenium ‘the natural boundaries of 
human endeavour are estimated, recognized and 
translated into politically determined limits’ Ав this 
applies to medicine, 1t means less professional monopoly 
on the definition of health and more personal ability 
and responsibility to take care of oneself ‘The level 
of public health corresponds to the degree to which 
the means and responsibility for coping with illness 
are distributed amongst the total population This 
ability to cope can be enhanced but never replaced by 
medical intervention in the lives of people or by the 
hygienic characteristics of the environment.’ 


І ıs hard to see just how Illich could really put his 
ideas into action He believes that ‘political procedures 
oriented to the value of survival in distributive and 
participatory equity ıs the only-rational answer to 
increasing total management in the shadow of ecological 
ideology Тһе recovery of personal autonomy will 
thus be the result of political action reinforcing an 


ethical awakening’ We are left to guess at what sort 
of political set-up could work Modern democratic 
governments, which operate through the manipulation 
of public opinion by the most wealthy and/or. powerful, 
do not seem to have much potential for genuine ethical 
awakening The sort of ideas Ulich presents leads 
directly to the realm of Noble Savages and 
Philosopher-Kings, neither of which has done very 
well in the past- 


One final note about Medical Nemesis it 15 
over-priced and' poorly stuck together Let us hope 
that Illich aims his next blast at profiteering publishers 


Rene Dubos's book, The Mirage of Health, 1s the 
non-Messianic version of Medical Nemesis Dubos, 
whose more recent book So Human An Animat 
attracted much debate, wrote this survey of the 
progress and perceptions of health sixteen years ago 
when faith im the power and glory of science was 
still relatively uncorrupted Whereas the Illich book 
is polemical, Dubos 1s more historically oriented ‘The 
two books are complementary one revealing various 
beliefs about health throughout history and the sources 
of dissenting ideas, the other weaving different strands 
of ‘opposition’ philosophy into a modern manifesto 


Dubos too is opposed to the socialist approach to 
health care as may be inferred from the following 
‘In our society at the present time it 15 not by ‘ving 
i| harmony with nature and in accordance with the 
laws of the seasons that man hopes to find health, 
comfort and security The welfare State and its 
medical counterpart are now expected to bring the 
solution to all these problems And, indeed, it is 
legitimate to hope that with enough regulations, 
restrictions and injections man could achieve effective 
control over most of his fatal diseases But too often 
tle goal of the planners is a universal grey state of 
health corresponding to absence of disease rather than 
to a positive attribute conducive to joyful and creative 
living This kind of health will not rule out and 
may even generate another form of ill, the boredom 
which 1s the penalty of a formula of life where nothing 
18 left unforseen ' ей 


The above quotation 1s in fact ла contradiction to 
the main thrust of the book Over and over again, 
Dubos emphasizes that 'the most successful attempts 
to wipe out disease came from attempts to correct by 
social measures the injustices and ugliness brought 
about by industrialization’ Ав he tells us, although 
the credit for the improvement іп the general health 
of the people after 1900 has been popularly assigned 
to the advances of medicine, in truth, the worst scourges 
of disease were eliminated through the campaigns of 
various reformers whose efforts to provide pure food 
and water, air and sunlight were not based on scientific 
understanding but on their philosophical convictions 


This contradiction highlights a peculiar attitude so 
long as change 1s in the hands of some intelligentsia 
(philosophers) functioning on behalf of the masses, it’s 
alright, but when change 15 carried out by the organized 
force of the masses themselves which up to now has 
always produced some attempt at comprehensive 


planned social justice, then Dubos (and others) raise 
the cry ‘No, No! Not that" Obviously, this 
universal-grey-state bogey frightens only the elite and 
the aspiring middle classes For the majority of people 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America, whose own universal 
state now tends more to shades of black, grey would 
certainly be an improvement. 


Even though his writing is tinged with this rather 
common class bias, Dubos does not shrink from dealing 
with the racist and imperialist nature of modern 
medicine ‘Except m time of war’ he writes, ‘or when 
his financial interests are involved, the white man 15 
but mildly interested in diseases with which he has 
httle personal contact’ In other words, one may expect 
‘hat some day The Times will carry a sensational front 
page announcing the cure of cancer or heart disease but 
(he final eradication of hookworm, malaria, leprosy or 
gastroenteritis will scarcely rate two inches on page 
буе In a curious way though, disease has sometimes 
been a blessing to some parts of the third world As 
the author points out, Central Africa remained a black 
continent because it was found to be the white man’s 
grave In contrast, the abonginal population of the 
US. 15 today virtually nil The relatively disease-free 
North American continent favoured the colonizers, and 
because of the American Indians’ lack of resistance to 
disease, whole tribes were wiped out by measles, 
cholera and small-pox 


Dubos does not deal with the imperialism of 
over-consumption, but perhaps in 1959 it was not so 
apparent He does mention that ‘malnutrition’ (that 
terrible destroyer of Bengal, Bihar, Maharashtra etc.) 
applies to over-eating as well as to not eating enough 
It 1s ironic to think that the westerner, so likely to 
pay for all his beef-steak with a heart attack, might 
-Improve his health by adopting a ‘poorer’ diet The 
grain-surplus nations, by diverting some of the wheat 
and mullet (presently used for fattening cattle) to the 
grain-deficit nations, might be saving not only the poor 
but themselves as well. 


Just now, however, there is a ‘Let ’em Starve’ 
campaign in the US ‘Let ’em Starve’ 15 no doubt an 
emotional reaction to that nation’s humiliation in 
Viet Nam, the West Asian petrol squeeze and the 
severe recession/inflation which has gone unchecked 
in the last five years However, its supporters maintain 
that they are motivated by the population explosion 
The idea 15 that 1t ıs possible to starve down the birth- 
rate or, differently worded, nations which do not exhibit 
responsibility in reducing their populations do not 
deserve to be fed Leaving aside the question of who 
deserves what, birthrates simply do not fall in situations 
where survival 1s uncertain Regardless of meagre food 
supply or frequency of epidemics, ın exploitative and 
oppressive situations the rich get richer and the poor 
get children Dubos supports the view that it 1s pros- 
perity and not musery that reduces man’s numbers 
although he does not mention a possible way to bring 
prosperity to everyone. 


Dubos ıs also keen to dispel the illusion of medical- 
scientific near-omnipotence Medical researchers still 
have no really solid theoretical understanding of the 


interaction. of drugs and microbes Most frequently, 
drugs are discovered by accident or through a hit-and- 
miss approach Although many useful remedies have 
been produced in this clumsy, costly way, it 1s more 
a tribute to perseverance than anything else Anyway, 
creating a miracle drug for each disease 1s not the same 
thing as producing health It is once араш being 
recognized that any given disease rarely has a cause 
but ıs the 1ndirect result of many complex inter-related 
factors Or as Charaka and Al-Razi would have said, 
if the body 1s out of harmony with itself or the universe, 
it 1s sick Dubos translates this into a simple sociological 
truth ‘Hygiene involves a social philosophy that must 
take into consideration the human and economic aspects 
of the cultural pattern for which it 1s designed ’ 


Although the generalities outlined above might have 
elicited some opposition a decade ago, іп 1975 nobody 
15 going to disagree that scientists should be humble 
(along with everyone else) and that, more than germs, 
a bad social and physical environment makes people 
sick Unfortunately, when everybody agrees on some- 
thing, that something usually becomes just another 
useless platitude 


Both Illich and Dubos, dismayed by the quality of 
life im their own industrial, technological, ‘advanced’ 
nations, seem to be calling out to the people of deve- 
loping nations, ‘stop! don’t be like us!’ The debate 
over ‘modernization’ 1s long and involved, with many 
pros and cons and qualsfied statements, but suppose 
that the developing nations did succeed in turning away 
from the western model of ‘progress’ Suppose by some 
miracle they were able to create sane societies based 
on maximum individual autonomy, limited, ‘non- 
destructive’ technology and creative social goals and 
institutions “These nations would still have the prob- 
lems of dealing with those large and. powerful States 
whose very level of advancement makes their behaviour 
psychotic A sane society would naturally emphasize 
health rather than medicine and education rather than 
‘defense’ Meanwhile, the crazy countries would be 
(and are) stockpiling weapons—and using their medical 
science to produce biological weapons such as a sane 
man can scarcely 1magine—and hoping to profit from 
war, famine, pestilence and death everywhere То 
survive in a world dominated by madmen, to what 
extent do you hàve to be mad yourself? 


Having examined the views of the heretics, let us 
now turn to the orthodox John Bryant, MD, author of 
Health and the Developing World, 1s a staff member 
of the Ford Foundation and chairman of the Christian 
Medical Commission of the World Council of Churches 
The book contains the findings of an international study 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation The material, 
gathered by two doctors and a nurse, was almost exclu- 
sively provided by Health Ministries and universities 
of selected third world countries The result is amazing 
not even the reddest Naxalite could produce a better 
caricature of American ‘establishment’ attitudes, or of 
the Ford Foundation and the bourgeois doctor. 


The Ford Foundation team visited Barbados, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
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Ghana, Guatemala, Hong Kong, India, Jamaica, Kenya 
Malawi, Nigeria, Senegal, Sudan, Tanzania, Thailand, 
Trinidad and Uganda In order to present an ‘in-depth’ 
study of Asia, Africa and Latin America, they spent 
six to eight weeks each in Jamaica, Senegal and Thai- 
land To put the ,book’s findings ın a nutshell there 15 
too much sickness, death and overpopulation in the 
backward nations because there is not enough medical 
personnel, nor public health programmes, hospitals or 
teaching facilities because there 1s not enough money 
The government hasn’t enough money to buy private 
health care In other words, the real problem of poor 
nations and poor people is that they do not have money 


In the opening chapter entitled ‘Impressions’ the 
author presents several small vignettes carefully selec- 
ed to conform to the dramatic cliches that Americans 
love The reader 15 invited to don the doctor's white 
coat and gaze down at suffering humanity. Over there 
is traditional childbirth ın Thailand—superstitious and 
insanitary There the proud sons of the desert come 
bearing a sick man on camel-back—diabetes, too late 
In a Latin American slum, a mother-of-four tries to 
avoid her man—too much ‘macho’ Like the physician, 
the reader 1s supposed to smile sadly and shake the 
head if only we could help them, but their poverty, 
their ignorance, their religion, their culture 


The assumptions 1n the first chapter strike a familiar 
chord Just as in the nineteenth century Christians 
thought it their duty to bring the Light of the Word 
to those lost souls Irving in Darkness, so, as the ‘Impres- 
sions’ indicate, ıt ıs the duty of doctors tramed in 
scientific medicine, to evangelize their own special brand 
of Light 'The idea that the optimum role of the target 
population 1s to be passive acceptors persists The idea 
that the ‘Light-bringer’ ıs superior persists The idea 
that *Light-rejectors' will be damned persists 


One of the most perplexing problems Dr Bryant 
sees 15 the difficulty of maimtamimg an Iierarchical 
pattern in health personnel in the face of scarcity 
conditions There are very few M В.В 5% and the majo- 
rity of them are in the cities This means that nurses, 
public health workers and other less trained auxiliaries 
handle most of the health problems in the rural areas 
of many developing countries He perceives this situa- 
tion to be threatening because only doctors are supposed 
to be competent to make medical decisions The prob- 
lem 1s how to get doctors out there. on the job and 
how to restrict those non-professionals who are presently 
doing the work they are not qualified to do Doctors 
don’t like to go to rural areas and the few that are 
there are too thinly spread to ensure that all the 
auxiliaries stay in their professional place 


A further difficulty stems from the fact that a doctor's 
salary may exceed the combined wages of all the 
auxiliaries at any given health centre, hence the govern- 
ment may prefer to let the auxiliaries continue. Although 
our author would lıke the issue to remain just a matter 
of competence, in this last observation he indirectly 
points out the vast class distance between doctors and 
other categories of health workers Dr Bryant cannot 
quite bring himself to say so but this 1s obviously a 
factor in doctors’ reluctance to delegate authority even 


when that authority has devolved on the auxiiaries 
anyway for want of a doctor 


One approach to the problem would be to discuss 
the value and relevance of ‘credentials’ 1n a developing 
country This 1s not to say that the gram sewaks should 
be authorized to remove appendices but there should 
be some way to recognize people according to what 
they actually are doing The author’s solution 1s to work 
out an elaborate pyramid that permits the doctor to 
remain at the top ‘supervising’ while the lower orders 
continue to do practically everything 


The ‘official’ orientation of this book provides occa- 
sional moments of humour For instance, іп discussing 
rural health care in remote areas of Colombia, it says 
one of the obstacles 1s ‘dangerous banditry’ (Dr Bryant, 
meet, Dr Guevera!) In Thailand, the simple Buddhist 
peasants don’t like to come to the rural health centres 
staffed by western-style doctors Why are south-east 
Asian peasants so supicious of good things from the 
West? 


The chief value of this book 1s that it brings into 
sharp focus the economic impossibility of reaching all 
the people of a developing nation with expensive 
western-style medicine To pick up where Bryant leaves 
off and at the risk of repeating what other contributors 
to this issue have said, India (and the rest of the third 
world) 1s almost totally dependent on drugs (and medi- 
cal procedures they imply) manufactured and. marketed 
under the auspices of foreign pharmaceutical giants 
Even if one argues the dubious position that science 
1s neutral, business certainly isn’t 


In addition to the poisonous economic consequences 
of this situation there are side-effects on the nation’s 
medical schools, 115 skilled human resources, its national 
health policy and the general level of health To begin 
with, doctors are the chief carriers of these drugs, you 
won't have the drugs unless you have the doctors As 
Health and Developing Nations documents, 1t is very 
expensive to produe M B B S's and relatively speaking 
more expensive here than in the ‘advanced’ nations 
Furthermore, at the end of their training a large per- 
centage of the graduates migrate to the US, Britain or 
Canada Those who don’t migrate head for the best 
attainable locations ш big cities where they can ‘further 
their careers’ It 1s no use preaching about service to 
the country you came from because in the economic, 
social, cultural and even spiritual sense, these men 
and women are returning to their homelands They 
have been trained to treat the diseases of those places 
They feel isolated and unhappy in villages and even 
in provincial towns 


Under the present circumstances, India should de- 
emphasize tramung doctors It would be better to tram 
people from the villages for the villages Give them 
the capacity to meet the most common needs in the 
simplest way With this sort of system 1t would then be 
rational and feasible for India to become self-reliant 1n 
drugs Until this country has genuine des: medicos at 15 
unlikely that there will be any big push for good desi 
medicines 


Donna Suri 
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Remembering Jawaharlal Nehfu, 
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It is not by some magic adoption of ` 
socialist or capitalist method that poverty 

suddenly leads to riches. The only way 

is through hard work and increasing 

the productivity of the Nation and 
organising equitable distribution of its 4 
profits. | 


«Јама Капе! Nebry 
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For 11 years For 11 years 
Rallifan has been A Rallifan 
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Air-India gives you sixty-one flights ` 
every weoka to 9 coniinents 





























12 flights a week to Europe. ' 7 flights every week to 
London? Eight 747s lined up for New York 

you. Two of them via Beirut,only, c ~ A 747 leaving everyday! Via 
Tuesday and Saturday The other the Middle East and Europe 
six—a choice via Rome or Paris о! On ourspecial Excursion Fare, 
Frankfurt Plus two 707s via Genz . New York and back costs less 
Moscow? Two 707s han the normal one-way fare. 











Also every week. 


6 flights to JAPAN 
via Hong Kong— 
4 to TOKYO and 

2 to OSAKA 


10 flights to S.E. ASIA --- 
6 to BANGKOK and 
4 to SINGAPORE 


2 fiights to 
AUSTRALIA 

3 flights to 
EAST AFRICA 
2 flights to 
MAURITIUS 


































v 2 
19 flights every week t 
Middle East 

Beirut? Five 747s rearing to go! 
Kuwatt? A choice of three 747s 

and two 707s Board any of four 
707s for Dubai Three flights to 
Bahrain, and two each to Abu Dhabi 
Muscat, Cairo or Teheran That still 
:eaves you one 707 each to Aden, 
Зоћа, or Dhahran 
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ЖЕҒЕҒ-ҒАМЕРЕЯП 
the choice airline 
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iB fans mean elegance, more 
value for money, more cooling. 
power, less running cost, 
trend setting styles, 
plus that famous 
quality. 
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* Another “nothing” produced by 
R & D was the RAJDOOT GTS, 
the famous ‘Bobby bike’, in which 
the import content has almost 
touched zero There are many more 
feathers in R & D’s cap—including a 
range of special purpose farm 
implements in which field Escorts 
15 a pioneer and a leader. 

In Escorts, 2 out of every 3 people 
employed are doing another kind 
of nothing — Quality Control — in 
order to maintain the very highest 
standards. 

And so R & D goes on. 
Researching and designing new 
products. Developing new ways | 
of keeping costs down and 
production up Increasingly ^ 


‘ 





towards total self-reliance. 

In October 1974, Escorts 
completed its 30th anniversary. 
And the people of Escorts are 
making it an occasion to turn the | 
searchlight inwards To ask 
themselves some searching 
questions Like: has the time and 
money on R & D been well spent? қ 

т 


effecting import mince. V 


And the answer we receive fro 
all around 15 encouraging. Come 
on, Escorts Produce some more 
“nothing” for us! 
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FABRICS 


FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 
Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swan Fabrics 


in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant 
Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. 











Manufactured by: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., вомвау. | 


ARFS MANGALDAS 
МЫ) GROUP MILLS 
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KEY ROLE OF FCI · 


India’s biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer industry, 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited, is one of the 


largest producers of plant nutrients in the world. 


ЕСІ"5 Production Units 


FCI's five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal 
(Purjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (U.P) and 
Namrup (Assam) have an installed capacity, of nearly 
half a million tonnes of plant nutrients This will rise 
tc over 35 million tonnes when additional plants 
under construction, and tn advanced stages of planning, 


go on stream 


Catalyst Know-how 


FCI is one of the few organisations in the world to 
develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer 


catalysts so vital to the industry 


Total Fertilizer Technology 


Bac«ed by its intensive Research & Development efforts 
FCI has now developed its own know-how, design and 
engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blueprint to 


the final commissioning stage 


Marketing Set-up 


With a vast network of sales outlets and active promotional 


measures ЕСІ now serves farmers in most parts of the country. 


THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 
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Design Panel Members * 
Professor NS Bendre, Mrs Kiran 
Gujral, Mr Maqbool Hussain, 

Mr Krishan Khanna, Mrs Pilloo 
Pochkhanawala, Mr Paritosh Sen 
These 6 leading exponents of fine 

art join hands with Formica India to 
ensure that the laminates of the future 
ere Creatively superior 


Й 


Formica 16 the Registered 

Trade Mark of Formica 

International Limited of which 
Formica India Limited are the 
licensed users in India , 


6 | 


Six great minds help make @ 


More Design Ideas 

Formica Artwork Service for the 
lamination of exclusive, original 
designs—given by you Formica Mura! 
Service, to execute any Севап you 
like, into laminate sheets for murals 


As always, Formica India are the leaders 





New Concepts 

New things happen at Formica India 
all the ume As leaders in laminating 
technology we feel committed to 
constant progress in both laminate 
fields, industrial and decorative We 
have extended the decorative use of 
laminates into new areas Inter- 
lamination of silk and beautification 
of the Gujarati "'Bajot ' are two such 
examples 


Formica India Limited 
PO Box 64 
Pune 411001 


ASP FOR 2749 
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Shriram Chemicals' equation 
for national progress... 


ү 





100°/, capacity utilisation = 
1,000,000 tonnes of Urea produced = $ 100,000,000 saved! 


€ Total Uren output todate oves 1 000, 000 tannas. 
© Increased foodgrsin production todate * омех 4 000 000 tonnes, 
ө Total foreign exchange saving todete over $ 100 000 000. 





SHRIRAM CHEMICALS 
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Thelargest, | 
best-equipped 
Convention Hall 


in Asia is at the 


Ashoka Hotel, - 
New Delhi 


An international conference for 2400 
A glittering buffet for 1000 guests 

A formal, elegant sit-down dinner for 750. 
A quiet seminar A distinguished fashion 


Insulated walls In the Convention Hall 
and concealed loudspeakers provide 
high-fidelity sound Secretanal facilities, 
simultaneous translation into 6 different 
languages make it the ideal focus for 
international gatherings 

Whatever the occasion, 

the Ashoka makes it unique, 













show A dance or music recital 
For any of these functions, the Ashoka 
Hotel provides the perfect venue 
Every detail 1s meticulously 
supervised to delight the most 
fastidious guest 


Ashoka Hotel 


New Dethi 
иш иш иш иш иш иш иш | 


For a detailed brochure on the > The Deputy Manager (Sales) 
Convention Hall and party rooms, Ashoka Hotel - 
cut along dotted line, fill in your New Delhi 


name and address and send it to 
the Deputy Manager (Sales), 
Ashoka Hotel New Delhi, Or call 
the Banquet Manager, 
370101/472 





| Please send те a brochure on the Convention || 
Hall and Party Room facilities of your hotel. 


E NAME a 


ADDRESS | 
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Delhi Development Authority 


Delhi Development Authority is the largest urban development organisation in Ава It, caters for the 
housing needs of five million people Besides, it looks after the development of new areas for industries, 
commercial centres, parks and gardens, recreational places and institutions The slum clearance work 
and settlement of shanty dwellers is another important function of the D D A 


ГА 
D.D.A 's achievements have been lauded'in India and abroad Неге are some comments 


FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE: 
The Centre has advised all State Governments to set up housing developing authorities for large metro- 
politan cities on the pattern of the Delhi Development Authority , v 
! 
| | ОМ МЕНТА 
Minister of State for Works and Housing 
30 4 73 


THE BEST WAY: 
Governments are morally bound to think in terms of better living conditions for the lower classes of their 
people, and the best way of going about it by establishing organisations like the D DA 























? ABDULLA ABDURAHMAN 
Deputy Mayor, Addis Ababa 
А 26 11 73 


DELHI BEAUTIFUL: 
| have been impressed by your efforts to make Delhi what it 15 — beautiful 


. JOSHUA DANIEL 
Commissioner fot Survey and Mapping 
14 1273 


SPLENDID EFFORTS : 
D.D A deserves every credit for the splendid efforts to provide greater amenities for the citizens of Delhi 


G V KAUFMAN 
House of Commons, London 
11874 


PLEASANT SURPRISE 
We were pleasantly surprised at the post-independence progress Delhi had made We аге all priase for 
the DDA which had created delightful surroundings and planned industrial and residential area 


"T Prof W KIRK 
М Leader, Commonwealth Institute Team 
30 7 74. 


LEARN SOMETHING. 
In fact, we have to learn a lot from you, the way you presejve your monuments and beautiful their 


environment 1 am impressed with the way you have related your housing to the climate. 


Mrs GABRIELLE KIBBLE 
M Daughter of the Governor General of Australia 
28275 


HIGHLY IMPRESSED: 
| am impressed by the works undertaken by DDA, and | sincerely feel that you will succeed in your set 


goals 
Dr FEREDUIN NASSERI 
Dy Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, Iran 
| 13457 
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| The problem 


Planning for a second India by the year 2000 AD naturally brings 
into focus the complexities of establishing a healthy urban-rural 
balance in the course of our industrial, technological and scientific 
development. We shudder at the possibility of the many millions 
now living in our villages moving unprepared on our towns in 
search of a future. Obviously, the village cannot be neglected ; 
it has to develop the magnetic power to hold ambitious young men. 
However, the existing towns and cities will grow despite their 
already excessive size. New towns will have to be planned to cushion 
the shock of the inevitable immigrations from the rural areas to the 
urban, immigrations reflecting the transformation and modernisation 
of our agriculture. All this will happen within decades. The 


developing countries of the world, unlike the already developed, are 
denied the time ќо adjust to these changes with ease. The pace of 
urbanisation is forced in our part of the world and we have to show 
greater and more sustained sensitivity and perception about the 
planning decisions which will impact the future of many generations. 
India, with her many patterns of living and her many cultures, could 
be an advanced experimentation area for bridging the usual rural- 
urban contradictions and evolving, through coordinated policies, more 
meaningful and more satisfying bases for living. SEMINAR 
returns again to these challenges and captures something of the 
debate in a conference on urbanisation which took place in the 
Capital recently. . . 
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Raising the level 


P C MATHEW 


ACCORDING to the Biblical story 
of creation in the Book of Genesis, 
God created the heaven and the 
earth and every beast of the eartb 
and fowl of the air and every other 
thing wherein there 1s life and finally 
made man in His own amage and 
gave him dominion over all creation 
Before resting from his labours on 
the seventh day, God surveyed all 
that he had made and ‘behold ıt, 
was very good’ Man's dominion 
over the earth has steadily grown 
over the aeons since then His habi- 
tation has expanded far beyond the 
Garden of Eden and by 1985, his 
fast multiplymg tribe of 4500 mil- 


hons would anhabit or exploit the 
entire land surface of the earth 
except for a few relatively small 
areas which are too low 1n tempera- 
ture or too high 1n altitude 


His occupation of the earth has 
however been more 1n the nature of 
conquest or.carnage than in the 
nature of stewardship under a 
tenancy or trust It is debatable 
whether the expansion im Ms 
numbers, progress in his life-styles 
and growth of his допишоп and 
conquest over his environment have 
maintamed the ‘goodness’ of the 
earth or even retamed the chances 


1 


of his life as a ‘human’ being even 
if he can survive for many more 
ages as a biological species. While 
this has provided food for discussion 
In recent years for national and 
international forums and institutions 
the debate has been generally only 
at a philosophical level, there is 
little recognition that the issues 
mvolved have any bearing on 
national plans and policies 


The unequal distribution of 
population and the natural and 
technological resources among the 


tare ın India, Ceylon, West Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom and 
3 persons per hectare in Japan 
Looking at cultivated area only, sf 
each country has to feed itself, one 
hectare of cultivated land has to 
support only 1 person in the U S S.R. 
and the USA. while it has to 
support 3 persons in India, 5 persons 
m China, 6 persons in Indonesia, 
8 persons in the United Kingdom, 
10 persons in the UAR and as 
many as 16 persons in Japan! A 
low gross density accompanied by 





Country Population 


(1965 millions) 


No. of No of 
persons per persons per 
hectare on hectare on 
all land cultivated land 


ас се 


China 730 
India 483 
USSR. 234 
USA 195 
Indonesia 105 
Japan 98 
Brazil 81 
W Germany 57 
United Kingdom 54 
France 49 
Mexico 41 
Philippines 32 
Thailand 31 
UAR. 30 
Ceylon 11 


07 5.0 
16 30 
0.1 10 
02 10 
07 58 
2.7 163 
01 43 
23 7.1 
2.2 77 
09 22 
02 3.7 
1.1 29 
06 31 
03 100 
17 5.5 





(In 1971, the gross density of persons per hectare 1n India was 1 7 and it 1s 
expected to increase to 2 9 by 1996). 


с 
different countries of the world and 
the barriers against (ћеш free 
movement across national boundaries 
have created special problems for 
countries such as India which are 
engaged in what, to many observers, 
looks like a losing battle to provide 
for its growing millions a minimum 
level of living consistent with human 
dignity. 


The above table shows Же 
extent of mequality in the quantita- 
tive distribution of the most impor- 
tant resources, namely land 


It will be seen that, based on 
total land area, the density of popu- 
lation varies from 10 hectares per 
per person in the USSR and 
Brazil to roughly 2 persons per hec- 


'a much higher density per hectare 
of cultivated area as in China, the 
USSR, the USA, Indonesia, Bra- 
zıl, Mexico, Thailand and the UA R 
indicate large areas of fallow land, 
whether fit, or unfit for cultivation 


Developing countries with high 
gross densities and also high densi- 
ties per hectare of cultivated area, 
such as India, the Philippines and 
Ceylon are faced with the difficult 
problem of producing steadily in- 
creasing quantities of food for their 
growing populations from the lımıt- 
ed cultivable land at their disposal. 
The same or even much greater 
degree of mequality, as m the case 
of land, can be shown to exist in 
the distribution of fuel (coal and oil), 
minerals, water, forests and, in fact, 


every other key resource including 
capital and technology Тһе less 
endowed countries will exhaust their 
resources much earlier than others 
and, hence, the«greater need for 
their long-term national plans to 
provide for the conservation of such 
scarce factors. 


In international forums, it 1s a 
favourite theme of developing coun- 
tries (a euphemism for countries 
which show little or no develop- 
ment) to pomt out how gross 
inequalities among nations constitute 
a threat to world peace and to urge 
the imitiation of emergency pro- 
grammes to remedy international 
disparities as a means of reducing 
international tensions But, most 
developing countries, including our 
own, are apparently oblivious of 
greater inequalities within their own 
populations — 1nequalities fraught 
with greater explosive potential and 
which constitute crippling shackles 
for any kind of national progress, 
After more than 25 years of free- 
dom, our erstwhile colonial masters 
cannot be blamed for it with any 
semblance of conviction and, in any 
case, international assistance can 
hardly help 1n the removal of these 
extreme inequalities withm the 
country. Their mitigation as a neces- 
бату condition for the success of 
any plan for progress and should 
be a built-in component for all 
national policies and. projects 


I, would be useful to give some 
measuré of the unequal distributions 
щ the country At the end of the 
second plan, it was estimated that 
about half the Ђоршаноп of the 
country, living both m urban and 
rural areas, were at sub-human 
levels of existence represented by 
a per capita daily consumer expen- 
diture of roughly 50 paise at 1960-61 
prices—probably corresponding to 
thrice that amount or Rs 1.50 at 
1974-75 prices 


These people consisted largely of 
the chronically unemployed ‘and 
underemployed and also large 
masses of unorganised workers 
without unionised. bargaining power 
or any other lawful means of social 
or economuc coercion except the 
quinquennial chance to vote at the 
polls Any marginal improvement 
in their condition secured through 
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the development programmes of the 
two subsequent plans would by now 
have been wiped off by population 
growth and the current inflationary 
phase and hence 'the net situation 
now, 1s probably no better The 
nunumum level represented by 50 
paise per head per day was roughly 
half the per capita income but even 
if a lower lével was assumed as the 
acceptable minimum level of human 
existence, the proportion of people 
living at sub-human levels would 
have been no less appalling 


The level of living, of which con- 
sumer expenditure 1s but an imper- 
fect index, is an amalgam of a 
number of varied components of 
physical, cultural and aesthetic 
consumption. Raising the level and 
quality of lrvmg mvolves the enrich- 
ment of life 1n a number of ways, 
besides supplying more food and 
clothing to those who lack them 
most In a qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively degenerating situation like 
the present one, it 1s a matter of 
the utmost urgency for us to wake 
up from the stupor induced by 
political and philosophical discus- 
sions and to see whether, how and 
to what extent it is possible to arrest 
the degeneration in key sectors 


Sound planning of rural and urban 
housing and environment 15 one such 
crucial sector, it 1s specially ппрог- 
tant for two reasons. Firstly, changes 
in it have causal connection with 
changes in other still more impor- 
tant fields and, secondly, conditions 
in this sector can never remain 
frozen. If they are not 1mproved by 
purposive and effective action and 
conservation durmg a period, they 
are bound to degenerate fast-dumng^ 
that period in view of our growing 
numbers and changing habits What 
has to be done 1n one five-year plan 
cannot be postponed with. impunity 
to the next 


А iter centuries of neglect, the 
seven lakhs of villages in India be- 
came the focus of governmental 
attention during the Gandhian era 
In spite of Gandhyi’s clear recogni- 
tion of the organic connection bet- 
ween a town and its surrounding 


villages and the importance of the 
town as an infrastructural facihty 
for the development of the villages 
and as a necessary clearing and 
exchange house for the surpluses 
and deficits of the villages, ıt was 
implicitly assumed, for several de- 
cades, by our politicians that towns 
typified the evils of modern сіуіп- 
sation whuch had to be tolerated but 
should not be promoted The best 
that towns could claim from the 
State was to be left alone to grow 
and look after themselves as well 
or as ill as they chose 


WW iether this benign neglect of 
cities and towns was due to the 
failure of political authority to appre- 
ciate their crucial role m economic 
and social growth is open to doubt 
There may be some truth іп the 
alternative hypothesis that this 
apparent neglect concealed the 
exploitation of municipal patronage 
and resources by related vested 
interests and that the political par- 
ties could thus afford to neglect and 
exploit municipal interests with 
impunity because the voting strength, 
which was the basis of political 
power, had 115 centre of gravity in 
the rural areas The state of affairs 
in the major urban administrations 
on India bring to one’s mind the 
observation of a former American 
ambassador in India to the effect 
that the less developed a State, the 
more developed were its women. 
The same degree of negative corre- 
lation can be observed between the 
prosperity of our principal metro- 
politan cities and the health of their 
civic administrations—the bigger 
the city and its finances, the more 
inefficient and corrupt its admunis- 
tration. 


It 1s a fact, however, that within 
the last decade, when the urban 
population has already reached a 
respectable all-India level of 20% 
(with sts percentage in some States 
above 30) and ıs still growing at a 
rate about twice the growth rate of 
the rural population, governments 
and political parties are showing 
greater awareness of the role and 
importance of towns and the need 
for ensuring their development on 
the right lines Recognising the vital 
role of cities im national develop- 


ment, the third plan provided one 
hundred per cent financial assistance 
for the preparation of master plans 
for all amportant towns and for 
the provision of legal frameworks 
for the 1mplementation of the plans 


Quantitatively, the work done has 
been quite impressive, the Central 
and State Town and Country Plan- 
ning organisations have prepared 
master plans for as many as 322 
cities and towns Many of the plans 
are excellent theoretical exercises in 
what would have been logical to 
undertake if there was no constraint 
on resources and the massive invest- 
ments could be met by some bounti- 
ful source which expected no repay- 
meni even on the softest of terms. 
The planners complam that there 
has been no follow up of their plans 
which are gathering dust in pigeon 
holes,-while unplanned, irreversible 
development 1s proceeding on un- 
desirable lies. But it 1s difficult to 
see how follow-up action could have 
been taken to implement these un- 
Tealistic grandiose schemes This 15 
an instance, familiar enough in our 
public affairs, when the better proves 
to be the enemy of the good A 
negative temporary expedient 15 
sometimes attempted om the form 
of an interim ‘freeze’ on any form 
of development, good or bad, when 
a solution is bemg deliberated, but 
vested interests that develop soon 
afterwards manage to secure an in- 
definite сопшпџапсе of the freeze, 
while they gather their profits 


What needs to be done 1s to carve 
out core plans out of the master 
plans within manageable resources. 
both public and private, and to 
initiate or promote action on a pack- 
age of schemes which will pay for 
themselves, individually or in the 
aggregate, Over a reasonable period 
The plans could legitimately take 
into account schemes to appropriate 
a share of the capital appreciation 
of urban properties which may be 
expected to take place over the 
years 


A. certain amount of progress has 
been achieved in this direction in 
the four principal metropolitan cities. 
A legal framework to validate and 
enforce the Delhi Master Plan was 
provided m 1961 and an authority 
with the necessary powers and funds 


was set up in the form of the DDA 
The DDA had some commendable 
physical achievements to its credit 
in its earlier years but it has not 
been able to keep pace with the 
fast growing needs of Delhi due to 
friction between public authorities 
with overlapping jurisdictions, ex- 
cessive centralisation and absence 
of dynamic leadership The record 
of Bombay and Calcutta has been 
less impressive Madras has still not 
completed the preliminary red tape 
and formalities connected with the 
operation of its Metropolitan Deve- 
lopment Authority set up under 
recent legislation but good work has 
been done before by sts Housing 
Board and Slum Improvement 
Board over a number of years 


I n all these cities, undeveloped 
land has been acquired by the autho- 
rities from the original middle and 


poor class owners at moderate 
prices and, after development, 
sold largely to middie and 


higher income groups (and ther 
-cooperatives) at cost price and often 
on easy terms of repayment over 
long periods Long term loans for 
the construction of houses have also 
been advanced from public sources 
such as the funds of the Life Insur- 
ance Corporation, collected largely 


from middle and lower income 
groups 
However desirable these land 


development and housing schemes 
might have been for providing 
employment and helping those who 
were prepared to take the initiative 
to help themselves, the additional! 
incomes in the form of the steep 
capital appreciation of the housing 
and commercial properties created 
by the investment of public funds 
in these assets have accrued to the 
middle and higher income groups 
At least part of it could have been 
utilised to provide subsidies for 
housing the lowest income groups 
who are unable to pay economic 
rents for socially provided housing 
of even minimum standards Except 
probably in Madras City, the pro- 
portion of investment devoted to 
social housing for the poorest 
income groups has been infinitesi- 


mally small, even ш Madras, the 
subsidies have been met from the 
State Government's coffers and not 
from the profits of providing hous- 
ing for the higher income groups 


Tre general impression 1s that all 
our urban areas are oppressively 
over-crowded It 1s certainly true 
that some of our urban agglomera- 
tions are among the most populous 
cities of the world, although the 
urban population of India, as noted 
earlier, 15 only 20% of the total 
population as against 7096 or more 
in France, Japan, the USA or the 
UK In fact, although the degree 
of urbanisation of the country as a 
whole 1s still low, its total urban 
population of 110 millions probably 
1s the third largest in the world, 
after the USA with ап urban 
population of 149 milion and the 


USSR with an urban population 


of 136 million (comparable Chinese 
emographic statistics are not rea- 
dily available) 


We have 150 class I towns and 
cities with a population each of 1 
lakh or more, including 10 urban 
agglomerations of 1 to 7 milion 
population The fact that the degree 
of urbanisation 1s low in the entre 
country taken as a whole does not 
make the problems of any of our 
large cities any the easier Whether 
a city 1s too large or not depends 
on a number of factors—its geo- 
graphy, the type of planning, tech- 
nology and admunstration that go 
with it and, not the least amportant, 
the style of living of the inhabitants 
The ancient cities described by con- 
temporary travellers as some’ of the 
biggest in the world, were only of 
the size of our present-day class Ш 
towns, but many of them were over- 
sized for the then known level of 
technology of construction, water- 
supply, drainage and sewerage, 
communications and the manner in 
which people lived in those times 


Similarly, ıt cannot be said іп ап 
absolute sense, that even our largest 
city is over-sized purely because its 
population exceeds a magic number 
—the statement has meaning only 
with reference to the relevant factors 
Thus, Madras is perhaps the most 


over-crowded, city with reference to 
its present and even potential water 
supply—but 1f the technolopy of eco- 
nomicaly desalming sea water 15 
developed, it would no longer be 
considered over-crowded The func- 
tion of town and country planning 
is to match these various factors 
(economic, technological, aesthetic 
etc) with the needs of each local 
population 


A, regards styles of living, out ot 
our four largest cities with a popula- 
tion of around 3 million or more, 
three, namely, Madras, Calcutta and 
Delhi are largely overgrown villages 
(in descending order of magnitude, 
in that order) in the sense that a high 
proportion of people try to fit a 
rural style of living into an urban 
environment. Besides adding to their 
own and other people’s discomfort, 
this makes it difficult to apply 
modern technology and management 
to solve urban problems Bombay 
15 perhaps the only Indian city 
where the solution of urban prob- 
lems can be simultaneously attempt- 
ed from both ends—modifications in 
the environment. and modifications 
in the style of living Whatever may 
be the other deficiencies in Bombay’s 
civic admunistration, it seems to 
succeed in motivating its citizens, 
including its stream of new arrivals, 
to adapt their life-styles and routines 
to the demands of a modern, chang- 
ing, technological society 


Currently, there 1s a sweeping and 
mdiscriminate criticism of tall 
buildings as unsuitable and unneces- 
sary for Indian cities Whether there 
is a case for tall buildings 1n a city 
has meaning only in relation to the 
quality and quantity of human habi- 
tations which they can help to 
provide іп our urban settlements 
with limited resources—in particular 
whether the device of tall buildings 
helps to provide more open spaces 
to enhance the quality of urban life 
and environment and whether the 
people for whom they are intended 
can be persuaded or coerced to adapt 
their life styles to fit into these struc- 
tures Where persuasion initially 
failed to change life styles in the 
beginning mild coercion has been 
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successfully tried 1n places such as 
Hongkong and Singapore. The same 
is true about the controversy whe- 
ther multi-storeyed tenements are 
suitable for the rehabilitation of 
slum dwellers . 


Aiitnough parts of our larger 
towns, more particularly the older 
"city" portions, are certamly crowded 
and yequire de-densification, the 
present average gross density of 
population over our entire urban 
areas, 16, 120 million people distri- 
buted over 38,000'square kilometres 
works out to only 27 persons per 
hectare or about 10 persons per 
acre which cannot be said to be too 
heavy. Even in the old congested 
areas, the construction 18 largely 
only of one or two storeys and their 
replacement, when they fall due for 
renewal, with aesthetically designed 
multi-storeyed buildings, can yield 
more open areas to improve the 
quality of living and to enhance the 
aesthetic standards of the area. In 
many cases, the density can also be 
sufficiently increased, without any 
appearance of over-crowding, to 
yield reasonable return on the addı- 
tional investment. Ё 


"This deserves the special attention 
of our town planners ın relation to 
the numerous congested areas (in- 
cluding slums) already due for rene- 
wal. Unfortunately, the modern 
technology of constructing tall 
buildings 1s used only to increase 
the accommodation available on a 
plot by plot basis, as in Bombay 
city, to oppressive levels of density, 
without exploiting its capacity to 
yield. more open spaces for aesthetic 
enjoyment by the entire community 
resident in an area Tall buildings 
are by themselves neither good nor 
bad—whether they are good or bad 
depends on a proper recognition of 
the possibilities and limitations of 
their use and their deployment in a 
given environment in a manner 
which will exploit their advantages 
with the minimum of disadvantages 


Unlike other countries and City 
States 1n which the bulk of the popu- 
lation ıs urban, іп India, in Spite 01 


migration, the population will remain 
largely rural for a long tume to come 
Regional planning should therefore 
comprise both town апай. country 
planning. The ‘master plan’ for 
towns and cities should fit into the 
development plans of the entire re- 
gions. This was presented by 
Gandhi long ago. ‘In my picture 
of rural economy, the cities would 
take their natural place and not 
appear as unnatural congested spots 
on the body politic as they are 
today.. I want the blood that is m- 
flaüng the arteries of the cities to 
run once again in the blood vessels 
of the villages." 


This integrated circulatory sys- 
tem—economic, social апа cultural, 
which utilises progressive urbanisa- 
tion as a major tool for the econo- 
mic and social development of the 
countries, will add to the health and 
well-being of both towns and 
villages This 1s the basis of the 
concept of ‘growth centres’ іп regio- 
nal planning—the deliberate identi- 
fication and promotion of a set of 
well-regulated and functionally 
related hierarchy of urban centres 
within a region as an integrated 
part of the planning strategy. This 
strategy 1s also related to the tasks 
of preservation ot environment, 
protection against pollution and 
development of backward areas. 


Ал important lesson we should 
have learnt from our роз-шдерел- 
dence experience is that we cannot 
legislate ourselves into progress and 
plenty—and that legislation 15 по 
substitute for hard thinking, hard 
decisions and hard work Control 
ot monopolies, redistribution of 
land, removal of untouchability, and 
abolition of dowry are only a few of 
the many instances іп which legisla- 
tion has constituted little more than 
declarations of pious wishes and 
vote-catching publicity. Rent con- 
trol legislation, presumably intended 
to improve the availability and dis- 
tribution of urban accommodation, 
18 an instance m which the result 
has been even worse It has aggra- 
vated the very evils ıt was intended 
to remedy That the rent control 


population growth and rural-urban ^ legislation ıs evaded widely 1s per- 


haps a minor consideration, since 
the transfer of money from one 
pocket to another ss between con- 
senting parties But it 1nvolves large 
losses ın governmental and munici- 
pal revenues. 


\ 


A more serious consequence 1s 
that the prescription of grossly un- 
econonuc rents discourages private 
anvestment on creating more accom- 
modation badly needed ш cities. 
Since the rent of a building depends 
merely on the date of its lease—the 
older the lease, the lesser the rent— 
without any relation to the extent 
or nature of the accommodation or 
its market value as determined by 
replacement cost, at would also 
inevitably result 1n the uneconomic 
and wasteful use of scarce accom- 
modation 


Whatever may be the case for the 
regulation of leases and rents as an 
emergency measure іп certain 
special circumstances, their retention 
on a permanent basis does not seem 
to be justified on grounds of econo- 
mics or equity Its main justifica- 
tion seems to be that there are more 
tenants than landlords in a city and 
that more votes will be gamed than 


lost by making the control perma- 
nent 


1С has been considerable spe- 
culation on the manner in which 
government will implement its elec- 
tion promuse for the amposition of 
a ceiling on urban property—inclu- 
ding whether the ceiling will be on 
the extent of urban land holding or 
on the value of the urban property 
comprising both land and building 
Since the ceiling does not apply to 
other forms of property, the inten- 
tion of the proposed. measure seems 
to be to provide more accommoda- 
tion units to those who need them— 
but thus task cannot be achieved in 
.Dractice without adding consider- 
ably to the existing stock of accom- 
modation 


One estimate places the shortage 
of urban housing at as much as 15 
milion units in 1971, increasing at 
the rate of 1 million more units 
every year! Even at the minimum 
tolerable austeritv standards, addı- 


tional accommodation on the mas- 
sive scale needed cannot be provided 
entirely from public funds It would, 
therefore, be wise policy for 
government to encourage construc- 
tion for self-occupation and also to 
provide incentives for investment on 
housing estates for the- middle and 
lower income groups by exempting, 
from the ceiling laws, property 
utilised by the owners for such 
socially desirable purposes 


If any dent 1s to be made on the 
massive problem of providing addı- 
tional housing accommodation of 
even minimum standards for more 
than 25% of the urban population 
who 1s presently in need of accom- 
modation, it 1s not only necessary 
to direct additional resources and 
initiative into building more accom- 
modation—it will also be necessary 
to continue to utilise all existing 
sub-standard accommodation till the 
rate off new construction can bs 
stepped up to adequate levels. 


This is of particular relevance to 
the argument sometimes raised, that 
environmental improvement of slums 
1s unsatisfactory and that the only 
socially acceptable course is to pro- 
vide multi-storeyed tenements at the 
site of the existing slums, even where 
considerable public subsidies will be 
needed to bridge the gap between 
the economic rent of the new tene- 
ments and what the slum dwellers 
can afford to pay. 


I n conclusion, if one had to enu- 
merate the principal considerations 
that should be kept in view іп evolv- 
ing a national policy for the deve- 
lopment of towns and villages so as 
to assist in raising the level and 
quality of living of the people, the 
following would merit special men- 
tion - 


(а) An appropriate national popu- 
lation policy 1s an essential 
foundation for any plan of 
spatial development — town, 
country or region 


(b) Deterioration of urban areas 1s 
in no small measure due to 
greater deterioration of rural 
areas and consequent heavy 


rural-urban migration Plans 
for the development of isolated 
urban areas have little chance 
of success unless they are integ- 
rated with plans for the deve- 
lopment of the entire region 


(c) In seekmg relief for the prob- 
lems of slum-dwellérs, ın view 
of the magnitude of the problem, 
attempt should be made to 
evolve solutions which can be 
matched with the available re- 
sources, includimg public re- 
sources and resources which 
the beneficiaries can afford A 
need-based solution would be 
a mere academic exercise unless 
it 15 also made means-based 


(d) So long as we are pursuing a 
mixed economy, the private 
sector should be persuaded 
through a judicious mixture of 
pressures and incentives, to 
contribute to the solution of 
urban problems. 


(e) Patterns of integrated living 
should be incorporated into our 
plans for towns and villages. 
There should be no compart- 
mentalisation or isolated deve- 
lopment resulting in segregation 
of the rich and the poor or 
other economic, social, racial or 

_ linguistic groups. 


(f) It should be ensured that public 
subsidies benefit the poor and 
deserving and do not find their 
way to the pockets of the rich 
Many of our public welfare 
schemes transfer 1ncomes іп th: 
wrong direction—from the poor 
to the rich 


(g) There is need for a systems 
approach, there is close inter- 
relation between an urbanisa- 
tion policy and other economic 
and social policies relating to 
income-distribution, agriculture, 
industry, transport, social ser- 
vices, etc. In order to ‘obtain 
the maximum return from the 
limited resources, there should 
be institutional arrangements to 
ensure that an interdisciplinary 
approach 1s brought to bear on 
the problems with careful con- 
sideration for the various objec- 
tives and purposes 
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Town and village 


M . 


М 
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ANYONE who has visited modern 
Patna will realise that it is no 
Pataliputra, no Ujjain or Awantika 
The ancient predecessors of these 
cities were also planned by Indians 
and lived m by Indians Yet they 
exhibited a high degree of social 
conscience and planning abihty on 
the part of the citizens. In sharp 
contrast, we have the almost total 
chaos existing an the urban centres 
of this country now What precisely 
are the reasons for the almost total 
breakdown of our urban services? 


The process of urbanisation in a 
basically agricultural society tends 
to be completely different from 
that which prevails in a more com- 
plex industrial, economy In an 
agrarian economy, the population 
tends to be village-based and the 
economy ıs largely unifunctional 
Towns are a part of the overall 
hierarchy іп which they provide 
administrative and other services to 
the rural hinterland, but by them- 
selves do not have an autonomous 
existence Because the system 1s 
hierarchical, there 1s very little drift 
of the population away from the 
villages to the towns and a balance. 
almost ecological in nature, 1s mam- 
tained between rural and urban 
society The system has an extre- 
mely conservative dynamism (where 
there 1s Ше there can never be total 
stagnation), but the process of change 
15 50 gradual that the equilibrium 


remains undisturbed Orderly plan- 
ning becomes extremely easy under 
these circumstances 


The system receives a rude shock 
when it is brought under the twin 
pressures of a rapidly rising popula- 
ton and the development af 
activity which can exist mdependent 
of agriculture Here the hierarchical 
relationship between town and coun- 
try gets broken, the enture country- 
side becomes merely a Spatial 
dimension in the urban scene, and 
an one way flow of population from 
country to town begins to take place 
The growth of towns no longer re- 
mams orderly—under the artrficial 
Stimulus of in-mugration of popula- 
tion the process of urbanisation 15 
radically altered with unpredictable 
results It 1s this kind of a problem 


which our cities are now facing in 
India 


It 1s often argued that ın under- 
developed countries people drift to 
the towns because once education 
comes to the rural areas, the physi- 
cally supenor infra-structure of a 
town attracts the population away 
from the villages This, it 15 sub- 
mitted, is a slur on the intelligence 
of the villager because 1 implies that 
paved foot paths and bright lights 
are enough to induce him away 
from his ancestral home 


Actually, rural life as not quite as 
Savage as it 1s made out If the 


normal trappings of the town are 
mussing, there are certain compen- 
sating advantages in а village. 
Houses are located within their in- 
dependent plot; human effluent, if 
not drained away, 1s ground absorb- 
ed, if the houses are of mud at 
least they are 1n ownership right and 
generally because of low densty, 
the problem of garbage disposal, 
etc, 1s far less acute than 1n a city. 


In fact, in all under-developed 
countnies the newly arrived towns- 
man is likely to gravitate to a slum 
m which the level of services 1s 
lower than that ш a village and the 
density of population immeasurably 
higher The houses are tin-shacks 
crowded one on another and the 
filth and squalor as indescribable 
How does it matter that there 1s a 
Connaught Place, if the slum near 
the Minto Bridge exists! To the 
slum dweller the city would not be 
represented by the paved right of 
way of Janpath—his view of the city 
18 the cesspool outside his door 
Such a person 15 certainly not at- 
tracted to the city by the superior 
civic amenities available to him 
there 


We have to look elsewhere for the 
cause of migration of the rural popu- 
lation into the cities. In the United 
States, for example, the technologi- 
cal innovations which made agricul- 
ture largely mechanised, the greater 
opportunities which city industry 
afford for employment and the rela- 
live freedom from racial discrimina- 
tion which the northern cities offered 
to the southern negroes were largely 
responsible for the mass movement 
of rural populations into the eastern 
and western sea-board cities after 
World Wai II In fact, the country 
is now basically two urban strips on 
the periphery of an almost empty 
continental hinterland The process 
and the cause are not really very 
different from what 1s taking place 
in the under-developed countries 


І. India, even ın a relatively 
sparsely populated State like 
Madhya Pradesh, population pres- 
sures іп the rural area have kept on 
mounting Land has been sub-divided 
and fragmented to such an extent 
that farming becomes successively 
more uneconomical Say a man 
has IO acres of land He has four 


sons On his death, the share of 
each son 1s only 24 acres In an- 
other generation this can be reduced 
to only half an acre 
natural has to move out of the 
villages because, apart from agricul- 
ture, there 1s almost no opportunity 
for employment available there 


The census figures indicate that 
these young men by-pass the small- 
er towns, which are stagnating, and 
jump directly to the middle level 
towns or metropolitan cities This 
15 an indicator of the fact that it 1s 
employment rather than superior 
civic amenities which attract people 
to towns The smaller towns, which 
retan a hierarchical. relationship 
with the vilages, are also basically 
agriculture-oriented and economic 
activity ıs only marginally more 
diversified than in the villages 
Certainly, the smaller towns do have 
asphalted roads, pucca houses, street 
lights and perhaps even that magical 
facility, water which flows out of a 
tap' And yet they are by-passed It 
1$ the multi-functional nature of the 
larger towns, the more diversified 
economic activity, the greater 
opportunity for employment which, 
it 18 suggested, really draws people 
away from the villages 


I, may be argued that a stage 
comes when the capacity of a town 
to absorb additional population or 
to provide employment 1s exhaust- 
ed The obverse of the com, how- 
ever, 1s that whereas a man 1s likely 
to starve, with no possibility at all 
of employment, ш a village, m a 
town he would certainly be able to 
find at least some casual employ- 
ment, even if it is only for a few 
days in a month For example, іп 
Bhopal I have personally observed 
that where legitimate employment 
is not available, unemployed young 
men serve as agents for satta play- 
ers and earn some money thereby 
There ıs opportunity for a peck- 
pocket to earn his livelihood in the 
crowded suburban trains of Bom- 
bay—his chances of making a living 
by this trade in a small village wall 
be just about zero 


In an under-developed economy, 
there 1s no such a thing as an opt 
malisation of labour potential The 
value of a cobblers labour may 
justifiably be Rs 20 per day How- 


'The youth , 


ever, where one cobbler is enough, 
in an under-developed country there 
may be ten sitting an a row, with 
each person earning only Rs 2 per 
day This means that each cobbler 
1s functioning at only 10 per cent of 
capacity, but each one continues to 
sit there arid follow the trade be- 
cause the alternative 1s not working 
at all and starving to death Until 
such conditions exist, our towns 
will continue to have almost an un- 
limited capacity for attracting lab- 
our, to the complete detriment of 
the towns and the total reduction 
of the human dignity of labour 


T rere 15 a suggestion that the 
inflow into the towns should be 
stopped Except ш a totally dicta- 
torial system of government, it 15 
impossible to stop people from mov- 
ing away from centres of starvation 
to centres of potential employment 
Nor are such artificial curbs desir- 
able It ıs ın recognition of the 
fact that people will come to the 
towns and that no admmistrative 
‘fiat’ can stop this process that we 
have to evolve a national urban 
policy 


It 15 no answer to the urban pro- 
blem to say that the urban areas 
should be starved of funds for the 
creation of an urban infra-structure 
A. certain minimum of civic services 
have to be provided where people 
live cheek-by-jowl, by leaving peo- 
ple to their own devices and letting 
them rot we get wasteful land use, 
conditions of extreme filth, disease, 
urban crme and considerable un- 
rest Мо country can really afford 
to permit the existence of the kind 
ot slums that have proliferated 
along the footpaths in the Lower 
Parel and Mahalaxmi in Bombay 
This 1s an abdication of responsibi- 
hty, a negation of city government 
Whatever the cost, funds have to be 
found to provide people with clean 
Water, rudimentary drainage and 
some sort of roads. 


It 1s not very material that the 
Shelter 1s kutcha— what 1s important 
1s that the spatial planning of clus- 
ters of shelters 1s such that the 
development 1s not ad Aoc and that 
there 1s a potential for future im- 
provement In other words, funds 
wil continue to have to be found 
both for providing a basic minimum 
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of сме facilities and to plan urban 
land use іп such a manner that the 
slum of today has the in-buit 
potential for development mto a 
better township m future This 
applies as much to the middle level 
towns as it does to the metropolitan 
areas 


Ты place ot middle level towns 
in the urban scene has never been 
fully appreciated by us The middle 
level towns have a reasonably com- 
plex economic structure to enable 
them to act as focn for the absorp- 
tion of population and the checkmg 
of drift to the metropolitan centres. 
These towns have to be developed 
independently and not as satellites 
of metropolitan centres In astrono- 
mical terms, satellites — gravitate 
around a planet and are almost an 
integral part of it Under Indian 
conditions, satellites and the mam 
city tend to become one because of 
the ribbon development that takes 
place between them. 


If people are to seek employment 
in towns they should have specific, 
nearby middle level towns as their 
target, and not metropolitan towns, 
from which an attempt 1s made to 
keep them away by absorbing them 
ш satellite towns. The number of 
urban nodes an a huge country like 
India would have to be very large 


—if we are to maintam a balance of 


regional development and are to 
Prevent an excessive flow of popu- 
lation away from the rural areas 


It 1s almost impossible to estab- 
lish a continuum of rural areas with 
a metropolitan centre—the gravita- 
tional pull of the latter 1s wholly 
overpowering However, it should 
be possible to mamtam this hierar- 
chical relationship between the mid- 
die level town, a small town and 
the rural hinterland 


The UP Terai between Rampur 
and Haldwan is a case in point 
The relatively prosperous agricul- 
tural hinterland has given rise to a 
need for service centres and the 
small ‘kasbas’ of the region have 
automatically developed mto such 
centres having multifarious activi- 
ties These small towns have a 
capacity to absorb technically skill- 
ed and semi-skilled workers, with 
the result that village youth can 


either find employment in the small 
towns and live there, or can live m 
their villages and commute daily to 
the work centres, Certain larger 
towns like Rampur, Bareilly and 
Moradabad provide а higher 
level of urban development This 
area has a potential for developing 
into some sort of ideal urban rural 
relationship 


In Madhya Pradesh, the Chambal 
Command area and the Tawa Com- 
mand area have also got a similar 
potential and an attempt 15 being 
made to give a proper direction to 
the growth of urban centres т 
these regions It 1s too early as yet 
to predict results, but there 15 no 
reason why they should not be 
favourable. 


T. come from the macro to the 
micro, we have to give considerable 
thought to how we want to plan our 
cities The planners іп Delhi have 
been greatly worried about the re- 
development of the Connaught Place 
complex Is this our prionty? I 
had an opportunity of seeing 5 C 
Chhabra at work m Delhi when 
much was bemg done to beautify 
the city I suggested to him and 
to Dhamya that they should go 
down on their knees every day and 
burst a coconut in the memory of 
Sır Edward Lutyens, who gave them 
the space m which they could im- 
plement their projects. Architectu- 
ral form, a controversy between 
high rise and low rise building, the 
thinking on urban renewal, are all 
luxuries which only a truly affluent 
society can afford What 1s ampor- 
tant in a poor country 1s spatial 
planning. 


In other words, what the planner 
has to do under Indian conditions 
is to provide the space in which a 
town will develop—this planning 
should take мимо account the 
fact that the space will be filled 
largely by jhuggies An Indian plan- 
ner who finds this task unpalatable 
has no right to exist, because for 
years to come it 1s the jhuggy which 
will be the symbol of human habi- 
tation and not the magnificent 
building being constructed to house 
the Secretariat of Parhament, or 
the skyscrapers of Backbay 


‘When a Brasilia and a Chandigarh 
are planned, there is an assumption 


of availability of rapid transport 
and the ability of people to pay for 
it A rapid transit system is highly 
capital intensive and under Indian 
conditions very few people can 
afford to pay the economical fare 
Cana man earning Rs 200 a month 
afford to pay Rs 60 a month for 
commuting from home to office and 
back? Can he afford to go after 
working hours to what 1s known 1n 
America as ‘Down-Town’ for shop- 
ping or entertainment? 


The principal means of transport 
in India 1s and must be the bicycle 
and ‘Shanks pony’, which ‘cuts 
travelling distance from dormitory 
to work centre to approximately two 
miles In the planning of cities the 
land use has to be so mixed that 
we have autonomous neighbour- 
hoods containing residential areas, 
work centres and shopping, with 
city centres serving only as focal 
рош exercising a centripetal mfu- 
ence to hold the city together The 
concept of planning a city on the 
basis of commuting tme has abso- 
lutely no meaning in the Indian 
context. 


T. put ıt m short, any national 
urban policy must take into account 
the following factors 


(1) The increasmg drift from vila- 
ges to towns 


(2) The need to provide adequate 
funds for the creation of a mini- 
mum urban infra-structure. 


(3) A greater emphasis on the deve- 
lopment of middle level towns 
independent of Metropolitan 
areas. 


(4) An attempt to create а hierar- 
chical relationship between 
villages, service towns and mid- 
dle level towns 


(5) The need to plan cities in terms 
of space rather than structures 


(6) A recogmtion of the fact that 
compartmentalisation of land use 
on the pattern of modern, wes- 
tern cities has no relevance to 
the Indian context and that in- 
dividual planning units have to 
be self-contained in terms of 
employment opportunities, resi- 
dential facilities and shopping. 


Some reflections 


S. B. MUKHERJEE 


EVEN, after two decades of lip 
service to the cause of urbanization 
and urban development, the mean- 
ing of the two terms and the dis- 
. tinction between the two are not 
clear to the government or the policy 
makers The confused thinking on 
this subject is evidenced in obser- 
vations like the followmg “Тһе 
Fourth Plan reiterated the need for 
a more balanced spatial distribu- 


tion of economic activity It laid 
emphasis on the need to prevent 
the unrestricted growth of metro- 
politan cities and recommended a 
regional approach to the problem 
of urban development with the 
restructuring of local areas ” (Fifth 
Five Year Plan, Page 257) 


Here, “а more balanced spatial 
distribution of economic activity’ 
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\ 
or ‘the need to prevent the unres- 
tricted growth of metropolitan cities’ 
are evidently problems of urbaniza- 
tion The juxtaposition of the term 
*urban development' in the next 
line creates nothing but confusion 
. id / 

L« it be clearly understood that 
urbanization refers to an increase 
in the proportion of urban popula- 
tion, and extension of urban limits 
to the areas hitherto considered 
rural Urban development on the 
other hand also refers to the crea- 
tion and development of urban 
amenities and infrastructures in 
areas which are already urbanised 
The policy implication of this dis- 
tinction 1s that a country may have 
a limited urbanization together wita 
a high cost urban development 
Alternatively, the country may 
choose to have an extensive urbani- 
zation accompanied by a low-cost 
and low-standard of urban deve- 
lopment 


/ 

The semantics may be extended 
to the field of planning Urbaniza- 
tion planning relates to the taking 
of decisions on how many people 
ate going to be located in urban 
areas, how much land 1s to be re- 
leased from agriculture and divert- 
ed to urban uses, what should be 
the distribution pattern of economic 
activities over space, how would 
the functional relationships between 
different levels of economic activi- 
ties be organised and, consequen- 
tially, what 1s the desirable structure 
of the urban hierarchical pyramid 


Urban planning refers to the 
taking of decisions and preparation 
of programmes on road develop- 
ment, supply of drinking water, 
construction of drainage and sewer 
lines, earmarking of land uses for 
specific purposes, building of parks 
and playgrounds, slum clearance, 
urban renewal and so on The ques- 
tion arises which has a greater 
priority—urbanization planning of 
urban planning? 


In a developed economy, with all 
its problems of dirt, disease, degri- 
dation, over-crowding and water 
pollution, urban planning and 
urban development have no doubt 
assumed a great urgency The re- 
source base 1n such economies being. 
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strong, the government can afford - 


to spend for the development and 
improvement of urban infrastruc- 
tures and urban amenities 


In a developing country where 
rapid economic development is the 
prime concern, urbanization has to 
be used as a tool ‘or effecting and 
accelerating economic development 
Urbanization leads to not only a 
shift of people from rural to urban 
areas or the elevation of an erst- 
while village from the rural to the 
urban status, but also a change of 
people’s attitudes and ways of living 
from traditional to modern, along 
with a cultural switch-over from 
the shackles of an age-old life-style 
to the secular, democratic and libe- 
ral concepts of modern living 


Jt need hardly be stressed that 
in a developing country urbanization 
policy planning has a higher prionty 
than urban development planning 


It will be pertinent to note here 
that the countrywide confusion that 
persists as to the distinctive roles 
of the State Planning Boards, Town 
Planning Organisations and Metro- 
politan Development Authorities 
is accountable not to a lack of 
good intentions, but a lack of 
an appreciation of the difference 
between an urbanization policy, an 
urban planning programme, and 
an urban development project 


W hen analysıng the quantıtatıve 
aspects and historical trends of 
urbanization, — demographers and 
sociologists often make the gross 
mustake of treating the trends of 
urban population — aggregatively 
which distorts the entire picture of 
the spatial distribution of urbaniza- 
tion and economic growth The 
total population in 100,000 plus 
cities of India increased from 351 
lakhs in 1961 to 532 lakhs in 1971, 
—an increase of 49 per cent Such 
an increase seems staggering and 
must be causing concern to-urban 
planners and city governments be- 
cause of the colossal increase m 
the magnitude of the probiem uf 


providing  infrastfuctures for the 
new population 
If, however, a  disaggregated 


approach were taken, it might be 
seen that this increase of 181 lakhs 
of people in the 100,000 cities has 


been caused by the following four 
factors 


1) Natural increase, m the one 
hundred and seven 100,000 + 
cities which were already exist- 
mg in 1961—which might 
account for about 80 lakhs 


2) Promotion of forty-three 100,000 
-cities to the category 100,000 
+ cities due to population ш- 
crease in such cities during this 
decade—adding about 60 lakhs 
of people to the category of 
class I cities 


3) Extension of boundaries of 
some cities into adjacent rural 
fringes and incorporation of 
new areas within the jurisdiction 
of the cities, the contribution 
of this factor was possibly 
small and 1s yet to be calculated 


4) Migration of people from the 
hinterland to the respective cities 
during the decade adding about 
40 lakhs of people іп category I 
cities. 


Such an analysis would reveal 
that contrary to popular belief, nug 
ration has not been a major factor 
in the growth of metropohtan or 
urban population in India "There 
might be a particular city here and 
there which received huge waves 
of migrants from time to time But 
as a general feature it 1s natural in- 
crease which has contributed the 
largest share of growth This reve- 
lation 1s not only one of great 
statistical value Policy-wise, one 
would realise that the problems 
faced or created by a resident m a 
city are different from those created 
or faced by a migrant 


A person born ш a city 1s usually 
born anto a family which already 
enjoys a roof over his head and 
perhaps some income, however 
small. His cultural ties with the 
city are also strong and his psycho- 
logical set up 1s more or less attuned 
to the city environment A migrant 
on the other hand seldom has an 
assured shelter or an assured living 
Culturally the city 1s alien to him 
and for quite some time after his 
arrival he suffers from a psychologi- 
cal vacuum The problem of pro- 
viding shelter and employment to 
him and absorbing ‘tim in the 
socio-cultural milieu of the city 1s 
entirely different to and more diffi- 


cult than, domg the same for a 
second, third or fourth generation 
urbanite 


By the same token, persons liv- 
ing on the rural fringes of a city 
have already been under the impact 
of modernization and create lesser 
and smaller problems than those 
coming from an uncontaminated 
rural-agrarian community far from 
the madding metropohs In India, 
the planner's burden is somewhat 
reduced by the fact that migration 
constitutes a much lesser propor- 
поп of the total increase in urban 
population than 1s often supposed 
Pari passu, natural increase and 
the promotion of smaller towns to 
higher size categories contribute a 
bigger share than is usually sus- 
pected А national urbanization 
policy must needs take due account 
of all these factors in the trends 
of the disaggregated components of 
total urban growth 


All these will show that, cont- 
гагу to popular belief, urbanization 
has progressed slowly in India- be- 
cause migration has been siow 
Suggestions like massive growth of 
cities, or huge waves of human 
migration dashing against the city 
walls are Statistically untenable 
The cause of slow migration 15 the 
tardiness of economic development 
so that whatever new employment 
Opportunities are created they are 
largely offset by the increase of 
population within the cites If we 
look forward to a rapid economic 
development in years to come and 
1f such economic development is 
to be ushered in and coordinated 
through the cities and metropolises, 
we should prepare ourselves for a 
massive increase in the migrational 
flows Because, if economic deve- 
lopment 1s really to take place, that 
cannot happen without a break from 
the old structure of production re- 
lations ın the agrarian set up and 
spatial redistribution of economic 
activities 


O, the other hand, the type of 
economic development envisaged in 
India may be markedly different 
from the type of such development 
historically observed in the deve- 
loped countries Future urbaniza- 
tion in India will not be based on 
the economics of large scale pro- 


duction, industrial localization, or 
commercial specialization. In all 
probability, it will be oriented to- 
wards agri-industries, agro-indus- 
tries and agricultural marketing. 
Agriculture by its very nature 1s 
spatially diffused Urbanization 
engineered by agricultural develop- 
ment 1s expected to be marked by 
low-density ` settlements, honey- 
combing the entire rural hinterland. 
A great advantage of low-density 
settlements may be that the per unit 
cost of urbanization will be lower 
than a conventional type of high 
density and high-cost urban deve- 
lopment’ This enjoms upon the 
policy framers to prevent wastage 
mvolved іп the conventional type of 
urban development, resist the temp- 
tation of costly urban renewal, and 
constructing luxury parks, play 
mer and facile grade-separated 
roads. 


A well-balanced, widely-diffused 
und low-cost urbanization 1s less 
difficult to achieve than one might 
initially fear First, the economies 
of scale relevant to agri-based and 
agro-based industries must be dif- 
ferent to those based on the conven- 
tional types of large scale 1ndustries. 
Secondly, unlike in the currently 
developed countries, ^ economic 
development in developing countries 
(like India) has been and will con- 
tinue to be promoted under the 
aegis of а growimg public sector, 
the two distinctive features of which 
are an on-gomg national economic 
plan and an increasing dose of 
socialism in the economic set-up. 
Profit-oriented free enterprise and 
atomistic decision-taking Бу pri- 
vate entrepreneurs do not bedevil 
the urbanization process here so 
that over-concentration, metropoli- 
tanization and megalopolitanization 
(as did happen in the UK., the 
USA. and Japan) are not historical 
necessities Our planners will have 
a greater leverage to reroute urba- 
nization from cancerous growth to 
beneficial and balanced develop- 
ment 


Urbanization т India will be 
more like that ш Poland or Italy, 
where even though there might be 
a Warsaw or a Rome, coordinating 
the specialized urban functions of 
different categories of urban settle- 


ments at different levels, the base ot 
the pyramid 1s much wider, and the 
gradient of the curve of urban hie- 
rarchy 1s much less steep than in 
countries like the U,K or the USA. 


In order that urbanization may 
be used as an effective tool for 
ushering in economic development, 
the urbamzation policy has to be 
dovetailed with the industrial policy, 
agricultural policy and commercial 
policy. The needs of the economy 
will dictate the size of towns, loca- 
tion of towns, rural-urban anter- 
action, and inter-urban relationships 


. Most importantly, the overwhelm- 
ing need is there for minimizing 
the cost of urbanization The cons- 
traint of resource-scarcity 1s well 
known The hunger that stalks the 
land 1s a hard reality—and calls for 
putting most of the investible re- 
sources іп the short-gestation con- 
sumption-good producing priority 
sectors Urbanization 15 not such a 
priority sector Investment in urba- 
nization does not immediately or 
directly augment the availability of 
consumer goods It may оп the 
other hand accentuate the inflation- 
ary pressures 


We need urbanization only at that 
level where economic development 
is envisaged, and only that level of 
urban infrastructure which enables 
the industrial and agricultural deve- 
lopment projects to be effectively 
implemented Нагі thmkmg and 
heart searching are necessary, if all 
the fan-fare and paraphernalia 
conventionally indulged in the name 
of urbanization and urban develop- 
ment—fit, in with this grim reality, 
if much of the study and researches 
and many of the institutions are not 
useless superstructures, conceived of 
and planted from outside 


W inont dilating further, we can 
point out, by way of illustration, two 
fields of activity, which need drastic 
rethinking One 1s ‘housing’, con- 
ventionally considered to be an m- 
portant item іп any programme for 
urban development And the other 
is ‘pollution and ecology’, which 1s 
fast coming up as the fashionable 
conversation item for planners and 
politicians 


The instance of housing program- 
mes as cited to illustrate how money 
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could be saved by avoiding a con- 
ventional type of urban development 
programme 


For some time past, public hous- 
ing for middle income groups or 
low income groups have claimed a 
sizeable amount of investment from 


the public exchequer To our think-- 


ing, much of this expenditure could 
be drastically cut down Not that 
there is no need for more housing 
in the cities There 1s 1ndeed a great 
scatcity Тһе low ancome group 
suffers from this scarcity. The 
middle income group also suffers. 
Even the richer people suffer be- 
cause of the housing shortage But, 
and this ıs a big BUT, people also 
suffer from shortage of drinking 
water, dark and muddy roads шөлде 
the slums or absence of schools and 
hospitals in the villages Are we in 
a posibon to supply everything to 
everybody right now? Certainly 
not There 15 an unavoidable ques- 
tion of choice We will have to 
continue to let some people suffer 
for some time so that the major 
part of the scarce resources might 
be concentrated on the strategic 
sectors which facilitate a rapid in- 
crease m income and employment, 
and the expected beneficiaries of 
which are those who are the weakest 
and the most disadvantaged classes. 


If the entire population 15 
arranged in an ascending order of 
per capita income, it will be found 
that the benefits of public housing 
have been enjoyed predominantly 
by the upper 2096 of the population. 
The way 'middle income groups' 
and ‘low income groups’ are defined, 
70 or 80% of the Indian families 
fall below them Subsidized housing 
even to the low income groups 
accentuates imequality in income 
distribution, which makes nonsense 
of our declared national objective 
of growth with equity. 


T.. policy should therefore be— 
no subsidized housing to anybody 
except the poorest The landless 
agricultural workers, the tribals 
waiting for centuries for an equal 
footing 1n Indian society and the 
uprooted humanity in the villages, 
the lowest level workers 1n the slums 
and industrial areas may be included 


in this category In short, when 
public money 15 spent, 1 must be 
doubly assured that such expendi- 
ture adds to the welfare of the most 
disadvantaged sections, and thus 
removes an impediment to higher 
productivity 


LT sss planners sometimes seem 
to be concerned with the problems 
of pollution and ecological smbal- 
ance consequent upon the concen- 
tration of population and industries 
ın a small area. Excreta, industrial 
effluents, detergents, pesticides, 
gasses, noises and so many other 
human imtrusions on natural envi- 
ronment throw major segments of 
the eco-system out of balance 
Therefore, 1t 1s argued that urban 
development should be carefully 
manipulated through the plantation 
of trees, the development of parks, 
the construction of river fronts, the 
regulation of housing and suitable 
re-structuring of the transportation 
system. 


The present author feels that the 
priority for economic development 
is much greater than that for pre- 
venting the future possibilities of 
pollution The overall saving rate in 
India 1s so low and investible re- 
sources are so meagre that all avail- 
able resources must be invested in 
the priority sectors, which lead to 


- rapid economic growth Therefore, 


we would rather invite more pollu- 
tion than decelerate the rate of 
industrial development, and not 
divert even a small part of the 
resources away from programmes 
intended for industrial, commercial 
and transport development 


To the extent anti-pollution 
measures can be built into the ım- 
dustrial development programmes 
without any additional cost, ıt may 
be a good proposition to pay some 
attention to such problems But 
except in such circumstances, let 
us temporarily accept the possibility 
of smoke nuisance, gas nuisance 
and noise nuisance, because attempts 
to eradicate them will add to the 
cost of industrial output, and reduce 
the output- capital ratio When at a 
future date we will have augmented 
our national income sufficiently, we 
can use a part of that mcome for 
adopting anti-pollution measures 
and restoring the ecological balance 


Tunnel vision policy 


D. 
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NANJUNDAPPA 


UNPLANNED urbanisation with 
its attendant evils of negatmg the 
fundamental purpose of human so- 
ciety—a secure, rewarding and 
happy life—1s no doubt a matter of 
great concern Infrastructure facili- 
ties like housing, water supply, 
transport, health care, schools for 
children, parks, etc, become woe- 
fully inadequate and soon reach 
a critical stage threatening civilised 
existence itself 


Urbanisation in India 1s confront- 
ed with a double crisis of quality 
and quantity On the one hand. 
existing infrastructure facilities for 
decent and peaceful living are far 
below the levels considered minimum 
in developed countries On the other 
hand, the scale and complexity of 
this growth of cites caused by 
immigration have contributed to a 
further deterioration 1n the already 
intolerable environment surrounding 
the urban settlement. 


Urbanisation has grown twice as 
fast as the rural population. The 
growth of metropolitan cities (with 
10 lakh population and above) has 
been around 6 per cent per annum 
in the decade 1961-1971, and 1s 


almost treble that of the growth of 
population The growth rate of 
metropolitan as well as other cities 
has been more than double that of 
class III and class IV towns The 
growth of the urban population 
among the various States has been 
uneven, varying from 7 per cent to 
about 32 per cent The urban popu- 
lation 1s likely to treble by the end 
of this century With nearly 20 to 
25 per cent of the population living 
in slums and squatter settlements, 
the future can only be one of a still 
larger population living there 14 
public neglect continues. 


India's present urban population 
of 20 per cent 1s far down the list 
in comparison with 86 per cent an 
Australia, 82 per cent in Israel, 78 
per cent in the U K., 74 per cent 
in ће ОЅА, 72 per cent in Japan 
and 70 per cent ш France It may 
therefore appear that we still have 
many centuries before we reach the 
serious levels of these countries 
Such a view can only be one of 
complacence. In a country like 
Japan, the urban population, which 
was 10 per cent m 1900, reached 
70 per cent ш 1971 and may reach 
90 per cent by the turn of the 
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century, a very high proportion 

probably living in a single megalo- 

polis There can be no check to- 
the growth of such large cities. 

The forecasts are that urban ‘mega- 

regions’ of 100 Jakhs and more are 

ükely around cities like Bombay 

and Calcutta in the near future 


Te major characteristics of this 
erisis have to be noted First 18 
the exodus from the rural areas to 
cities and towns in search of a 
means of livelihood—employment 
The poor with no means of liveli- 
hood in the villages make a bee- 
line for the cities and towns only, 
to get more frustrated The grow- 
ing unemployment in the country 
has reduced their chance of absorp- 
tion Even when they succeed in 
making a paltry income by jump- 
ing into the already overcrowded 
professions, 1t 1s almost impossible 
to get any shelter within their 
means 


In the recent past, migration to 
cities has taken another shape Тһе 
visitation of severe drought in 
severa] parts of the country has 
driven many from their rural moor- 
ings to the cities They have left 
the villages unwept and unhonour- 
ed, nothing but more weeping and 
destitution awaits their arrival in 
urban settlements 


The second aspect of the mugra- 
поп to cities and towns 15 that rural 
prosperity, thanks to the green 
revolution, has thrown up a class 
of rural elites who move to the cities 
in order to enjoy their new wealtb 
Speculation and luxurious living 
are the attractions Lack of entre- 
preneurial skills and ignorance of 
Opportunities for the more produc- 
tive deployment of their wealth in 
the rural areas acts as a direct sti- 
mulus for commuting between the 
green fields and the metropolitan 
cities Wealth ıs squandered on 
palatial structures and on other 
unproductive expenditure, 


It 1s, therefore, not surprising 
that the proportion of the migrant 
population to the resident popula- 
tion 18 increasing at an alarming 
гаје Even lesser known cities like 
Hubli in Karnataka has a migrant 
population of 524 per cent which 
is as high as that of Calcutta (53 0 
pet cent) In Poona this has already 


reached 60 per cent. In cities like 
Kanpur, Lucknow and Delhi, near- 
ly half the population 1s migrant 


With increasing mugration, the 
probiem of slums 1s becoming more 
and more intractable and assuming 
new dimensions The majority of 
slum dwellers in some States hap- 
pen to be migrants from the? neigh- 
bouring States. They have moved 
to the metropolitan cities 1n search 
of a livelihood This raises one 
major issue in financing the pro- 


gramme for slum improvement Іп. 


the States of their origin, mugrants 
do not get employment opportuni- 
ties and resource limitations come 
in the way of those States planning 
to meet their needs The respon- 
sibility gets involuntarily transfer- 
red to the neighbouring States 
which are facing similar or perhaps 
even worse financial constraints 


The net result 1s that there 1s a 
shifting of the slums’ burden from 
one State to another causing further 
imbalances in the Ше in urban 
settlements which have already faced 
uneven growth The residents in 
States receiving migrants have to 
bear not only the costs of a deterio- 
rating environment, but also the 
tax burden for slum improvement 
while the States exporting their un- 
employed feel no such obligation 
If left uncontrolled, this inter-State 
slum problem may cause social 
tensions and add to the mounting 
list of inter-State bickerings. 


I n theory, cities represent the 
peak of cultural and social attain- 
ment and rising urbanisation should 
lead to social gains But the quality 
of the typical contemporary city in 
India 1s very far removed from 
such ideals as man-made order, 
beauty, learning, dignity and status 
The majority of the people in urban 
areas face congestion, pollution, 
violence, noise and disease Urban 
unemployment 1s assuming serious 
proportions While many of the 
critical problems of the urban 
settlements remain unsolved, the 
rural communities stagnate ог 
merge in the sprawl ‘This is the 
paradox of India’s economic deve- 
lopment 


The need for a balanced spatial 
distribution of economic, activities 
18 no doubt recognised іп planning 


~ 


But the planners are caught im the 
tunnel vision of seeing urbanisation 
as simply the residual of other 
policies. Demands to improve liv- 
ing facilities ın cities are made ad 
nauseam knowing fully well that 
there are no resources to achieve 
the desired level of amenities. 


Even assuming that resources 
exist, the solution may not consist 
of channelising them to urban cen- 
tres alone It must be borne in 
mind that urban and rural areas 
constitute parts of an organic whole. 
The objective of ensuring happy 
settlements in the strategy af 
national development cannot be 
achieved without according high 
national priority for rural develop- 
ment А framework of spatial 
planning in which rural develop- 
ment figures prominently is yet to 
be evolved 


Т. migration from the villages 
to the cities can be minimised only 
when more employment 15 genera- 
ted in rural areas and the amenities 
of urban living are also provided 
in villages -The present situation 
of even the minimum basic needs 
not being available in rural areas 
is most unfortunate Growmg un- 
employment has to be fought by 
creating more employment opport- 
unities in agriculture supplemented 
by dispersal of industries Thus, the 
problem of large and metropolitan 
cities will have to be effectively 
tackled at the places of its origin 
The urban dilemma will require to 
e solved ш the rural areas | 


Governments are accustomed tu 
taking major policy decisions on 
the basis of what are assumed to 
be high national priorities Rural 
development 1s expected to be a by- 
product of the different sectoral 
programmes Irrigation and power 
are the national priorities and the 
State priorities too If the bulk of 
resources are invested in them, it 
strengthens the economic base But, 
by itself, it fails to promote rural 
development Economic considera- 
tions have to be matched by a 
social approach The integrated 
development ot social and com- 
munity facilities, coupled with the 
creation of the mussing infrastruc- 
ture to suit various levels of eco- 
nomic activities, 15 what 1s necessary 
for the rural areas, ıt they are to 


contribute to the regulation of tbe 
growth of metropohtan cities 


In order to prevent the unrestric- 
ted growth of metropolitan cities, 
the fourth plan recommended a 
regional approach to the problem of 
urban development In the draft 
fifth plan, mter-alia, 1t 1s indicated 
that promoting the development of 
smaller towns and new urban cen- 
tres to ease the pressure of increas- 
ing urbanisation is one of the 
objectives of urbanisation and urban 
development The approach to an 
urbanisation policy relies on licens- 
ing and offering incentives for the 
dispersal of economic activities 


Regulation through a licensing 
policy attempts to promote the 
location of new, large and medium 
scale units in lagging regions But, 
the outcome of the regulatory ap- 
proach through licensing has been 
most disappointing Even after a 
quarter of a century of industriali- 
sation operating the licensing instru- 
ment, we find that there are as 
many as 225 districts which are 
recognised as industrially backward 
in the 19 States excluding Union 
territories Most of the industriali- 
sation which has taken place is at 
or around metropolitan cities and a 
few other urban centres 


A number of incentives for in- 
dustrial development and some 
special incentives for setting up 
industries ın backward districts 
have been offered. Here are some 


{ Contribution towards the cost of 
preparmg a feasibility study of 
industrial projects 


2 Exemption from sales tax on 
raw materials in the case of new 
industries for 5 years 


3. Electricity tax holiday for 5 
years 


4 Waiver of conversion fine levi- 
able on conversion of agricul- 
tural land for industrial purposes 
for 5 years 


5 Providing developed land on 
easy instalments with only 20 
per cent down payment 

6 Financial assistance to co-opera- 
tive and private industrial estates 
on soft terms. 


7 Reduced rent for industrial 
sheds. reduced rate of interest 


and subsidised electricity char- 
ges outside the city areas 


8 Concessional finance from term- 
jending institutions like ІЕС, 
IDBI, etc, like (a) lower ın- 
terest rate, (b) grace period for 
payment of interest, (c) lower 
margins of security, (d) extend- 
ed period of repayment, and (e) 
further subsidising of interest by 
one per cent by government 


T. attract industries to back- 
ward districts, the following conces- 
sions have also been given in some 
States 


{a) Further concessions in down 
payment for land (only 10 per 
cent) 


(b) Exemption from sales tax in 
respect of capital goods pur- 
chased withm the State 


(c) Acceptance by financing insti 
tutions of equitable mortgages 
for loans in cases not covered 
by government exemption from 
stamp duty 


The latest incentive measures 
also include the following 


(a) Subsidy by the Central Govern- 
ment up to 15 per cent of the 
fixed capital investment of new 
units to be set up an these dis- 
tricts with a ceiling at Rs one 
crore 


(b) Rebate up to 20 per cent on 
taxable profits of mdustrial 
undertakings for a period of 10 
years from the establishment of 
the industry. 


In spite of such incentives, the 
progress in dispersal of industries is 
by no means encouraging By and 
large, carrying mdustries to back- 
ward regions and rural areas has 
remained elusive 


It may be noted that while ш- 
centives have a definite role ш 
attracting industries to particular 
areas, their effectiveness is govern- 
ed by an integrated infrastructure 
obtaining 1n that region, the absence 
of which 1s a damper to entrepre- 
neurs Also, there 1s a paradoxical 
situation m many districts of the 
country which can be considered 
mfrastructurally developed in com- 


panson with the national or the 
State average and yet are backward 
economically or industrially The 
point is that infrastructure develop- 
ment may not always lead to indus- 
trial development, unless accom- 
panied by policies which would 
guarantee a more even flow of re- 
sources through public and other 
investment into those regions The 
present policies of resource transfer 
have no m-built mechanism to en- 
sure an assured flow of funds to 
needy rural areas or for reducing 
imbalances It 15 the absence of 
suitable policy instruments which 1s 
largely responsible for the non- 
achievement of the objectives of 
urbanisation 


The plan resources are transfer- 
red from the Centre to the States 
on the basis of Professor Gadgil's 
formula According to this, resour- 
ces are distributed among the States 
with a weightage of (1) 60 per cent 
for population, (2) 10 per cent for 
the State’s tax effort, (3) 10 per cent 
for continuing schemes, (4) 10 per 
cent if the State's per capita income 
is below the national average and 
(5) 10 per cent for special problems. 


It will be seen that this cntena 
has hardly any weightage worth the 
while for achieving a balance bet- 
ween urban and rural development 
No wonder ti. :3 15 uneven develop- 
ment of urbanisation in the different 
States Unless a major policy ın- 
strument like the resource transfer 
at the hands of the Centre has within 
и the means of bringing about a 
reduction іл regional disparities, the 
present trends of urbanisation aie 
bound to continue 


A, the level of the States, there 
15 hardly any objective criteria which 
accords priority which rural deve- 
lopment deserves in the allocation 
of plan funds It may not be in- 
correct to say that both at the 
Central and at the State levels, it 
is more the pulls and pressures 
which decide the location of deve- 
lopment programmes than a syste- 
matic effort at rural development It 
18 not improbable that the very pulls 
and pressures carry the programmes 
to deserving areas But this 1s more 
by chance than by deliberate choice 


With no policy insttument aval- 
able foi deploymg funds in rurai 
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areas, 1t 1s but natural that the con- 
cern for the elites gets more recog- 
nition than the cry of the rural 
masses. If it 15 a question of water 
supply, a city or a megaregion which 
clamours for 24 hours water supply 
gets рпоціу in the ‘allocation of 
funds over thousands of villages 
which go without drinking water 
wells Funds for the expansion of 
major hospitals wit» modern equip- 
ment and a larger number of beds 
are easy to obtain at the cost of 
thousands of villages ропа without 
any health care. Programmes of 
the Small Farmers Development 
Agency, and tne Marginal Етте» 
and Agricultura? Labourers Agency, 
have ‘individual problem’ onenta- 
tion rather than ‘area approach’ 
orientation and touch only the fringe 
of the problem of rural development 


Very recently, Maharashtra has 
evolved, a criteria for the distribu- 
tion of plan funds among the diffe- 
rent districts According to this, 
funds are allocated among the dis- 
tricts giving a weightage of 60 per 
cent to population and the remain- 
der of 40 per cent to backwardness 
measured in terms of value added 
by agriculture, value added by ш- 
dustry, irrigation potential as per 
cent of gross cropped area, road/ 
railway mileage, proportion of sche- 
duled castes and scheduled tribes 
population and landless agricultural 
labour, problems of forest and 
drought prone areas, etc. 


This as an important step in 
wielding the financial policy mstru- 
ment in favour of undeveloped 
rural areas. However, it 1s to be 
seen that funds and programmes do 
not get confined to district head- 
quarters or the Tehsil/Taluk head- 
quarters ^ Detailed planning for 
area development would lead 10 
more satisfactory results 


І, area development, a growth 
centre 1s a powerful tool for both 
rural and urban development. In 
the planning for rural structure on 
the basis of tuerarchy of functions, 
central places with different popu- 
lation sizes are proposed to be 
developed At the lowest level, vil- 
lages with a population of 2,000 and 
then villages with 5,000 population 


with market facilities are thought 
of The approach is to develop a 
string of small mand: towns strate- 
gically located and equipped with 
the basic urban infrastructure for 
marketing agricultural products and 
for other related services Towns 
and cities with a population rang- 
ing between 50,000 and 2} lakhs 
with a developed nfrastructure 
may become growth centres In this 
process, intermediate towns which 
have scope for expansion are sought 
to be identified and developed on | 
the basis of a well co-ordinated eco- 
попис and spatial plan 


Sach proposals for developing 
settlements miss one impartant 
point, namely, planning for access 
to the small man While the settle- 
ments idea is certamly good for 
determining the optimal size for ser- 
vices, such size should also take 
note of the disadvantaged sections 
of society The settlements must 
offer mstitutions which provide easy 
access to the poor and the small man 
and provide a package of services to 
them They are to be drawn into 
the mainstream of development dur- 
ing the process of establishmg the 
settlements А 


Sometimes the new poles of 
growth fail to prosper, Such an 
outcome suggests three lessons a 
more widespread pattern of deve- 
lopment in the first place might 
have prevented the formation of 
depressed regions with a certain 
propensity to failure The second 
is that the pattern of development 
has failed to provide access to the 
weaker sections of society The 
third is that sustained and syste- 
matic planning for rural develop- 
ment must ensure that economic, 
social and cultural opportunities are 


call carefully calculated. This cal- 


culus envisages a radical change in 
the priorities for the allocation of 
funds and the choice of program- 
mes The principle of earmarking 
a larger proportion of funds for 
tural development offers an effective 
policy instrument In the place of 
rapid economic growth, wherever it 
takes hold, a policy of a more gene- 
ral, if slower, rate of economic 
growth may be sought for a large 
cross section of the population The 
dynamics of unbanisation reinforces 
it. 


Spatial planning 


HARKIRAT SINGH 


ARE we going to have an urban 
explosion in India? Is it possible 
to stem the urban growth and to 
anchor our population to the vil- 
lages? Many nineteenth and early 
twentieth century reformists felt 
that cities produced social disorga- 
nisation, were the source of all social 
evils and they should be eliminated 
or at least much reduced in size. 
This gave birth to Gandhi's utopian 
schemes of ‘village republics’ 


Nehru too had a pronounced апи- 
urban outlook in spite of his bias 
in favour of industrialisation Не 
was of the view that the migrants 
from village to the city ‘did no good 
to the city but they did a lot of bad 
to the village by coming away 
from it ЛЕ must be stopped. 
Shastri 15 known to have expressed 
the view that the government of 
the country should be run from a 
village and not from the massive 
buildings of New Delhi! 


No wonder that such attitudes 
led to a powerful anti-urban lobby 
amongst the Indian legislators, the 
majority of whom come from 
rural constituencies As everyone 
knows there 1s no mention of ‘urban 
development’ as such in the 210 
subjects included ın the three lists 
given in the seventh schedule of 
the Constitution of India 


The neglect of our cities and 
towns 1n the last 28 years of Inde- 
pendence 15 primarily due to this 
anti-urban ideological theme In the 
first two plans, the Planning Com- 
mission ignored this subject and in 
the third and fourth plan confined 
itself to recommending to the State 
governments a set of mimimum 
actions without allocating anything 
more than token financial assistance. 


By and large, urban development 
was relegated to local levels as it 
was felt that the Planning Com- 
mussion's role in this matter should 
be limited to giving advice only 


It is only m the last few years 
that an awareness of this subject 
has dawned on the Central Govern- 
ment Its existence was formally 
accepted by creating a small section 
іп the Ministry of Works & Hous- 
ше to deal with urban develop- 
ment (it was previously in the 
Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning where it existed in a state 
of almost suspended animation) 


Town Planning departments have 
also been created in most of the 
States but these are hopelessly in- 
adequate for their tasks and have 
very meagre budgetary allotments 
A few seminars sponsored by the 
Central Government have been held 
Howevzr, there 1s as yet no evidence 
that the Central and State govern- 
ments and the Planning Commission 
have recognised the importance and 
the magnitude of this problem, 
‘Urban Development’ 1s an unwel- 
come intruder in the well-set pattern 
of sectoral planning and appears to 
be competing for limited resources 
against so-called important core- 
sectors 


Urban development comes under 
the social services heading, 1s con- 
sidered a ‘non-productive’ activity 
and, therefore, given very low prio- 
rity It ıs still a far cry to the con- 
cept that urban development 1s not 
Just a further demand on limited 
resources but only an added dimen- 
sion, an added consideration so 
that limited resources are utilised at 
the right place (and not merely for 
‘right’ politics) This needs physical 
and spatial planning for sectoral 
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allocations If this 1s done, urban 
development can be used as an ш5- 
trument of economic progress 


Le us examine the magnitude of 
the urban problem in India In 1947, 
our ісізі population was about 350 
malon wrth an urban component 
of 50 million It 1s now nearly 600 
million with an urban component 
of almost 130 million. In another 25 
to 30 years we will have a total 
population of around 1000 million 
and an urban population of nearly 
400 million At that time our urban 
population alone will be mure than 
ће“ еліпе population of either the 
USA о the USSR 


It 15 no use arguing endlessly 
about these figures as they are of a 
magnitude where a few millions less 
or moie wil not have any effect 
on the major issues mvolved We 
need not argue on the definition of 
the word ‘urban’ either, as the pro- 
blems we are discussing will be the 
и whatever definition 1s adopt- 
e 


The work force in 1971 was 170 
million With increased numbers and 
higher percentages wanting work, 
the work force near about the 2nd 
of the century may well be nearly 
350 million 


Where will they go? What work 
will they do? How will they be fed 
and houséd? How wil they move 
from place to place? How many 
will work іп agriculture, іп econo- 
mic services (like transport, water, 
power, communications, commerce, 
housing, construction activities), зп 
social  seivices (like education, 
health, law, entertainment, cultural 
activities), in industry and mining, 
and so forth? In short what will 
be the employment picture 25 to 
30 years hence? i 


India has a total land area of 327 
million hectares Of this the arable 
land available is of the order of 154 
million hectares with about 41 
mullion hectares of irrigated land 
It ıs estimated that the total irriga- 
tion potential of the country 18 only 
about 107 million hectares (leaving 
out grandiose schemes like con- 
necting Brahmaputra and Ganga 
with Kaveri) 


At present a population of nearly 
470 million living in rural areas 


depends for its livelihood (such as 
it 18) on these 154 million. hectares 
of which 113 million hectares are 
unurigated Ав,а result, about 40% 
of the rural population 1s existing 
below subsistence level Can this 
meagre land give a livelihood to 
many more millions? Another 139 
million or so? Say, a total of 600 
million? Even then it. will leave us 
400 million people to accommodate 
elsewhere. that 1s, another 270 mil- 
lion over and above our present 130 
million of urban population 


It ıs obvious that Nehru’s dictum 
cannot stop the mugration of these 
270 million (or more) to urban 
areas Nor can Gandhr’s ‘village re- 
publics’ solve the total problem of 
human settlements without {the 
development of our towns and cities 
and the spatial infra-structure that 
goes with ıt Dispersal òf, industries 
to villages ıs another utopian con- 
cept The entire gamut of economic 
and social services required for 
large :ndustrial growth 15 over- 
whelmingly in favour of large 
metropolitan areas | 


, With deliberate. 1nvestments it 15 
possible (and necessary) to develop 
other growth centres but they too 
will tend to become fairly large cities 
to provide tbe necessary infra-struc- 
ture and services for the growth of 
industries They will not be ‘villages’ 
Of course, ıt will be necessary to 
encourage non-agricultural employ- 
ment in thé villages to sustain such 
a large rural population as the arable 
land available 1s already much too 
inadequate to support even the 
existing rural population at an 
acceptable subsistence level 


It is also necessary to increase 
the productivity of land if we are 
to feed a population of one billion 
Increase in land productivity re- 
quires inputs of modern technology 
which tends to reduce the demand 
for agricultural labour In the USA, 
between 1950 and 1960, the increase 
in urban population absorbed more 
than 100% of the total national 
giowth, that 1s, the total rural popu- 
lation actually diminished 


W e may adopt somewhat different 
technologies for agricultural pro- 


_ductivity and different strategy for 


the distribution of population, but 


let us not fool ourselves into think- 
ing that rural areas can absorb very 
much more of the population than 
another about 130 million in the 
next 25 years. This in itself will 
involve a hercülean task in upgrad- 
ing village environment and estab- 
lishing cottage ‘industries’ Space 
allotted for this article does not 


permit me to go into these details . 


I have brought out this pomt 
merely to highlight that do what we 
may, we cannot avoid the increase 
of about 270 million’ people in our 
urban population by the end of the 
century We have to plan to absorb 
this influx, to give them work, food 
and shelter It does not require a 
prophet to tell us that failure to do 
so will be dangerous to our political 
and social stability With over two 
hundred million hungry, homeless 
people in our towns and cities, our 
very way of life, our survival as a 
nation, as a culture, will be at stake 
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W s men will, no doubt, con- 
clude that to avoid being caught in 
this Malthusan trap— Population 
when unchecked, increases in a geo- 
metrical ratio at a compound interest 
rate whereas the means of support- 
ing the population grow only at a 
much lower rate of arithmetical 
ratio—qwe should give the highest 
priority to birth control We have 
tried this (though half-heartedly as 
we do with everything else) and 
failed But even if we were to suc- 
ceed, the results will show only after 
some years In the meanwhile we 
would have reached the one billion 
mark in 25 or at the most 30 years 


The world population statistics 
lead one to the conclusion that the 
‘doubling up time’ 15 now nearly 30 
years which means that our popula- 
tion of 600 million will reach 1200 
million by 2005 We hope that with 
all-out action to propagate birth 
control (I prefer thus term to ‘family 
planning’) we can keep this down 
to only 1000 milhon Julian Huxley 
thought that 'the present rate of 
human reproduction cannot continue 
fos more than half a century without 
leading to a complete disaster’ Let 
us hope it stops by then But that 
time 18 still far off For the present 
we are concerned with the next 
quarter of a century 


What we need 18 not just an urban 
or a rural policy but а policy and 


( 
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a plan for human settlements The 
settlement of one billion people in 
India How and where they will live, 
work and move, their food, their 
Шер their social and economic 
Не 


T here need not be any dichotomy 
m rural and urban matters They 
are both interdependent and have 
to be considered п ап integrated 
manner Villages, small and large 
towns and metropolitan cities form 
regional hierarchies with threads ‘of 
interdependence and fields of influ- 
ence joming them together into 
integrated regions Similar inter- 
dependence joins various regions 
into a nation Cities have to grow 
as they are the reception centres of 
the rural poor and also of the ambi- 
tious men and women of the rural 
areas who migrate to them As Nels 
Andersen says ‘In receiving mug- 
rants the city 1s coping with a prob- 
lem that 1s rural 1n origin, something 
many anti-urban people cannot 
understand As the city had to 
receive the migrant from the village, 
the village now must receive the 
goods and services that the migrant 
as an urban worker produces In 
this give and take relationship 
urbanism and ruralism become in- 
creasingly interlinked’ 


With this mterlinking, it 1s not 
only that the rural people migrate 
to the cities but also that ‘urbanity’ 
spreads to the country-side If we 
deliberately encourage ‘cottage in- 
dustries’ іп rural areas, they will 
need markets in the cities With all 
this the terms ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ 
lose a good deal of their specific 
meaning In any case, the old notion 
of sharp urban-rural dichotomy 1s 
no longer valid 


In planning for the development 
of our cities or for the creation of 
new townships we must not look 
upon urban centres as islands-in a 
rural sea but go all out to create the 
links that will effectively integrate 
them with the surrounding rural 
areas It 1s a pity that we mussed 
this opportunity in developing our 
mdustrial and steel townships over 
the last two decades and created 
these ‘islands’ without integrating 
them with the development of the 
region 


According to W А Robson fia 
a paper submitted for the United 


Nations Seminar on Urban Policy 
and Planning) “Тһе main decisions, 
concerning urbanisation policy 
usually relate to such matters as 
location, size, growth, economic and. 
Social characteristics, amenities and 
the allocation of resources They 
include decisions that thus town or 
village shall be developed and that 
one restricted, that industry may 
expand on the periphery of this town 
but not of that one, that a major 
industry shall or shall not be sited 
in a specified town, that urban 
renewal shall take place in this dis- 


«trict instead of another one, that 


schools, hospitals, electrical! generat- 
ing stations, etc , shall be constructed 
in certain areas, that maximum 
population targets shall be so-and-so, 
that projected rates of growth shall 
be as specified, that such and such 
resources of labour, materials and 
money shall be made available for 
the realization of these policies dur- 
ing a defined period There will be 
decisions, at the appropriate stage, 
about density of population, about 
whether houses or flats shall be 
bult, and the standard of accom- 
modation to be provided, about the 
location of factories, trading estates 
and shopping centres, about the 
provision m green belts, open spaces, 
recreation. grounds or parks, about 
where new highways shall be cons- 
tructed, about amenities and social 
services ' i 


"Dau a plan for human settle- 
ments ıs- essentially а spatial 
physical plan The entire gamut of 
economic and social activities must 
then be placed in this spatial frame- 
work This 15 diametrically different 
to the present pattern of sectoral 
planning adopted by the Planmng 
Commission It will be a rare ex- 
perience for a visitor to Yojna 
Bhavan to see a map If he were to 
ask for a target of geographical and 
occupational distribution of popula- 
tion m the year 1985 or 2000, he 
would only draw raised eyebrows 
Even a data bank of all the natural 
resources on a spatial basis 1s not 
available 


Of course, a good deal of physi- 
cal and spatial planning will have 
to be done at the regional and State 
levels but it will certainly need 
coordination and allocation of prio- 
rites at the Central level if we are 
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to achieve balanced development 
A forward looking geographical 
plan of human settlements would 
become the basis of all other plan- 
ning Decisions on industrial loca- 
tions and development of transport, 
power, communications and water 
resources will depend on-this basjs 
So will allocations to all sectors of 
the economy and social welfare 


Properly handled, it may help to 
reduce political pressures and also 
table-thumping by “representatives 
of various ministries, States or other 
sectoral or parochial interests It 
may or may not But we hope that 
by its very nature such a plan would 
highlight the coming crisis and help 
us to unite to face it The realisation 
of a coming crisis should not create 
despair, but activity so that we may 
exert ourselves to avoid it 


Te for example, the situation 
of water supplies Water shortage m 
India 1s already acute and the ауай- 
ability of pure potable water is very 
small General A К Dev says in 
his article on “The Malthusian Trap’ 
that ‘by the year 2000 our water 
needs will have increased five or six 
told and the little we have today 15 
facmg a dual threat from increased 
demand and rising pollution’ A 
Spatial plan of human settlements 
would give a guideline for the pre- 
servation of water resources and put 
them to optimum use _ 


The Ministry of Works and 
Housing held a one day seminar on 
the 28th January 1975 to consider 
a ‘Nationai Urbanisation Policy 
Resolution’ In the first part of the 
draft resolution the major objectives 
of Policy included 


(а) Evolving a spatial pattern of 
economic development and loca- 
tion of a hierarchy of human 
settlements consistent with the 
exploitation. of the natural and 
human resources of the region, 
and ensuring functional linkages 
inter se, 

ЧЫ) Securing the optimum distribu- 
tion of population between rural 
and urban settlements within 
each region and also among the 
lowns of various sizes, 


Це) Securmg the distribution of 
economic activities m villages, 
small and medium size towns 
and in new growth centres in 
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order to achieve maximum есо- 
nomic growth for the future.’ 


These are excellent objectives and 
I whole-heartedly agree with them 
The second part of the draft resolu- 
tion deals with the ‘strategy to 
achieve the above objectives’ Here, 
the draft tepeats well known catch- 
phrases and slogans like ‘increasing 
public expenditure earmarked spe- 
cifically for the welfare of those 
below the poverty Ime’, (there are 
55 milion beggars in our cities), 
‘a need to lay down a Natjonal 
Minimum Needs Programme for 
the urban poor’ (According to Pro- 
fessor U M Dandekar, 50% of the 
urban population and 40% of the 
rural population is living below an 
absolute minimum standard of 
adequate diet In 1975 this means 
over 250 million people in the coun- 
try as a whole) 


It also goes into irrelevant issues 
like reducing concentration in the 
ownership of urban land and or 
urban property ceilings ‘This 18 
supposed to ‘establish a social order 
in which justice, social, economic 
and political, shall inform the rural 
as wel] as the urban authorities! (In- 
cidentally, at present the total urban 
land іп India ıs about 07 million 
hectares out of a total land mass of 
327 milhon hectares We will not 
lose greatly if this were to increase 
somewhat to house 40% of the 
population in the year 2000 To 
house the same numbers of addi- 
tional population 1n rural areas will 
take away more land from agricul- 
ture Why then such a hue and cry 
about not taking away rural land 
for urban development?) 


The sole recommendation for 
action was to form a ‘National Ad- 
visory Panel for Urban Affairs’ 
Everyone knows what little power 
advisory panels have It ıs a fav- 
ourite official technique or device to 
use such panels, composed of seem- 
ringly emunent crtizens and experts, 
to ‘approve’ the official views 


A, Stated above, we need not 


- just an ‘urbanisation policy hut a 


policy and a plan for human 
settlements А settlements pattern 
requires a spatial framework of ш- 
tegrated urban and rural hierarchies 
interlmked with a network of trans- 
port and communications and other 


infrastructure As Ruth Glass says, 
to avoid ‘social disorganisation 
brought about by the time lag in 
the mutual adjustment of economic 
processes, population movements 
and socio-political — institutions", 
urban development in its various 
aspects—physical, economic, tech- 
nological,  administrative—has to 
be synchronized This requires time 
bound programmes for implementa- 
tion and the best management 
techniques with built-in feed-back 
systems to ensure that the targets 
are met А 


І, the first place, to undertake this 
type of planning, we shall have to 
introduce considerable changes in 
our planning and admunistrative 
methodology For the Planning 
Commission to adopt the concept of 
economic planning along with physi- 
cal planning based on a spatial and 
time framework, and all on the basis 
of where and how will the one billion 
people of India live, eat, work and 
move 25 years hence, it will have 
io change its very character and 
composition 


Consequential changes will also 
be necessary in various other ad- 
ministrative set-ups at the Centre, 
in the States and at local levels 
We may also need a National Com- 
mission on Human Settlements (not 
just an advisory panel) There 18 
also an urgent requirement to 
acquire greater in-depth knowledge 
on urban affairs and on human set- 
tlements in India and therefore to 
undertake extensive and sustained 
research into these matters Apart 
from research work commissioned 
to individuals and to universities, 
there appears to be a strong case 
for a ‘Central Research Centre on 
Human Settlements and Urban 
Affairs’ 


Any policy without supporting 
budgetary allotments may well be 
labelled ‘lip service'—and become 
akin to slogan mongering Can we 
really plan and implement the p.o- 
grammes based on the type of policy 
suggested above? Are we not a 
‘poor country’ unable to afford any 
sophisticated plans for human settle- 
ments? Is this not an 'unproduc- 
tive’ investment? 


It reminds me of one of the 
favourite statements of Krishna 
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Menon which he used to quote on 
many occasions He would say, "We 
are a rich country inhabited by poor 
people’ We are rich in talent, in 
manpower and im natural resour- 
ces But a good part of these 1s 
mainly lying idle and our talents 
and our manpower are in search of 
markets abroad. At times we feel 
hurt at this ‘brain drain’ Yet, why 
cannot our economists find a way 
of utilizing these real resources for 
the development of our own coun- 
try, in the service of our own 
population 


Is и not a paradox that a deve- 
loping country where there 1s so 
much work to be done, so much to 
be built up, should have surplus 
engineers and skilled craftsmen? Is 
it only money capital that matters 
and not the real capital of human 
and natural resources?. Investment 
in productive activities (and I main- 
tain that investment in development 
of human settlements 1s productive 
and in fact the basis of all econo- 
muc activity) should not lead to 
inflation _In fact, lack of such 
mvestment is more likely to do so 


Tre amount of work to be done 
for the settlement of one billion 
people in our country within the 
next quarter of a century 1s tremen- 
dous On the very face of ıt, if we 
are to treble our urban population 
we will have to build twice as much 
in our towns and cities as we have 
done so far То tackle a task of 
this magnitude we need a new look 
at our system of planning, our eco- 
nomics, our technologies, our admı- 
nistration and perhaps even our 
political institutions We are in this 
"Malthusian Trap’ and we have to 
get out of it with our own genius 
Failure to do so can lead to a dis- 


aster How can our political insti- 
tutions, our social, cultural and 


moral values survive for long if 
hundreds of millions of our people 
are hungry and homeless? As Dev 
says, ‘Nobody likes to be called the 
“Prophet of Doom”, but hard facts 
cannot be brushed aside’ 


The policy and the plan tor 
human settlements requires a total 
development concept ın which there 
15 no room for urban or rural lob- 
bies or for regional parochialism 
There 1s also no room for any delay 


because ees э 


It considers no savings small, 
Through Children's Savings 
Banks (Sanchayikas), it 
builds up a whole new gene- 
ration into tomorrow's regu- 
lar savers. ! 


It helps salary and wage- 
earners save monthly "Бу 
deduction of savings at 
Source making the act of 
Saving easy ahd automatic 
for them 


kt enables 4,000 Women 
Social Workers to employ 
thelr spare time In meeting 
housewives and self-employ- 
ed people in their neighbour- 
hood for their. Small Savings 
accounts 


it has an army of 40,000 
Authorised Agents to meet 
savers, big and small, 


save with National Savings 


NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMISSIONER 
POST BOX NO 96, NAGPUR 


2 


throughout the country and 
render all services to them 
at their doors. 


[а] 

It has over опе lakh Savings 
Bank Postmasters in villages 
who are educating and 
encouraging villagers to save. 
The Post Office Savings Bank 
is the largest Savings Bank 
In the country. 


It has 12  well-tailored 
schemes for different needs 
of different persons 


Small savings of lakhs add 
up to crores of rupees each 
year. Last year, Кв.” 474 
crores of small savings pro- 
vided 10% of the funds for 
the Plan for the year. 


National Savings are applied 
to the business of national 
development and defence, 
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India's Defence Services, no doubt are our valued 
customers But we do not look at it that way. As 8 
leading public enterprise, we deem it our prime 
responsibility and our duty to rally round the 
Services and help keep round-the-clock vigil 
across the nationa! frontiers 


~ 
Army, Navy or Air Force—Indianoil is there to 
meet all the requirements of petroleum products 
conforming to correct specifications wherever 
they are peeded 


The recent Indo- Pakistan hostilities posed a 
challenge to provide the logistic support 
Indianorlmen accepted the challenge and met it 
squarely, irrespective of the odds, risks and costs, 
thus earning the nation's gratitude for their 
efforts in war and no less in times of peace. 








Books 


STUDIES IN INDIAN URBANIZATION by Ashish 
Bose, Tata-McGraw Hill Publishing Co Lid, New 
Delhi, 1973 


URBANIZATION IN A DEVELOPING ECONOMY: 
INDIAN PEKSPECTIVES AND PATTERNS by 
Debnath Mookherjee and Richard L Morrill, 
Sage Publications Inc , Beverley Hills, California and 
London, Series No 02-018, Vol 2, 1973 p60 


URBAN INDIA AND PUBLIC POLICY by BD 
Raheja, Somatya Publications Pvt Ltd, Bombay, 
New Delhi 1973 P 


The Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, 1974-79, estimates 
that the absolute increase in the urban population 
from 1971 to 1986 will be about 599 million even 
after taking into account a substantial decline in the 
overall rate of growth of population from an average 
of 218 per cent per annum in the period of 1966-71 
to 137 per cent in the period of 1981-86 ! 


The Pian comments: This underlines the need for 
significant improvement in the living condition of 


those strata of rural population who have the weakest 
links with the village, namely, rural artisans, agricul- 
tural workers and marginal farmers, as also for 1m- 
provement in the general quality of rural Ше It 1s only 
through minimising the extent of the differential in 
terms of living conditions between the town and the 
country that the process of mugration towards cities 
may be stabilized at a level which will not require an 
undue amount of investment for providing urban 
infra-structural facilities 2 


From these well intentioned and ambitious state- 
ments, the Plan draws the following broad objectives 
for the Urban Development Housing and Water Sup- 
ply sector 
a to augment civic services іп urban centres as far 

as possible and to make them fit for a reasonable 
level of living, 


to make efforts to tackle the problems of metro- 
politan cities on a more comprehensive and 
regional basis, 


c 


c to promote the development of smaller towns and 


1 Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, 1974-79, Vol 1, Government 


of India Planning Commission, p 2 
2 Ibid * 
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new urban centres to ease the pressure of increas- 
ing urbanisation, 


d to assit in the implementation of projects of 
national importance, such as those related to 
metropolitan cities or inter-State projects, and 


e to provide the necessary support for the enlarge- 

. тепе of the scope and functions of the industrial 
townships undertaken by the Central Government 
Undertakings so as to make them more self- 
contained 


Aside from the fact that the intent behind the Plan 
and the stated objectives for realising this intent 
do not relate to each other, the important fact that 
emerges from reading the Plan document 1s that there 
is nothing resembling a national urbanization policy 
based on the national evaluation of urbanization trends 
in the country As the World Bank paper on urbani 
zation aptly points out, the problems of urbanization 
have seldom been explicitly examined in this context 
of total national resource allocation Responsibilities 
foi preparation and implication. of development pro- 
grammes affecting the urban balance are usually split 
among many ministries and agencies As a broad 
generalization, none has been ready to provide the 
leadership for a general policy 1n respect of urbaniza- 
tion—or concede it to others? The necessity for such 
a policy 1s the common message of the books under 
review 


Ashish Bose in hus Studies in India's Urbanization, 
1901-1971 ıs primarily conceived with the demogiaphic 
aspects of urbanization in India and most of his statis- 
tical analyses are based on census data (upto 1971) 
The book contains some pertinent and interesting iN- 
formation, but unfortunately, as a book, ıt ıs а collec- 
tion of articles and research reports prepared to meet 
the diverse needs of conferences, seminars, and reports, 
which were written between 1963-1972 


Thus, while the 1971 Census data was available at 
the time of publication, there are numerous definitive 
references to the 1961 census in the various chapters 
of the book It, therefore, comes through as an uneven 
and repetitive (even to the extent that the same ex- 
amples and language often recur) book, that could 
have been vastly improved by the addition of a synop- 
tic introduction or conclusion Thus 1s a pity, because 
there are some useful ideas in the various topics dıs- 
cussed which, if highlighted, could make a significant 
contribution towards the formulation of a national 
urbanization policy I shall attempt to extract and 
present here some of his relevant remarks 


Балу, he points out the necessity of conceptually 
separating urbanization and housing which he feels 
tends to leave out urbanization from the mainstream 
of discussions on economic growth with consequent 
problems in developing urban policy and implement- 
ing urban development plans Thus, he points out, 
there 15 a tendency to view urbanization as setting 
solely a town-planning problem, which 1s futile if the 





3  Uibanisation, Sector. Working Paper (Reference Paper 
No 8) World Bank, Washington, D C , June 1972 p 60. 
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economics of urbanization are not considered as as- 
pects of economic growth 


'(Any) policy to keep out the tide of migrants 1s to 
invite frustration, as recent economic history testi- 
fies То condemn urbanisation as an evil and warn 
people to keep off cities 15 a cry in the wilderness. We 
wish to make it clear at the outset that 1t 1s our con- 
tention that the process of urbanization is not only 
desirable but essential for generating economic 
growth and social change in India’ (italics added) 


The 1961 census revealed a spectacular growth rate 
ot population but an unexpectedly low rate of urban 
growth (from 173 per cent of the total population in 
1951 to 180 per cent іп 1961) This was especially 
surprising because this period coincided with a period 
ot rapid industrialization and there was supposed to 
have been high positive correlation between industria- 
lization and urbanization This was also noted by 
Mookherjee and Morrill who say that it, ‘appears that 
the notion of a close relationship between urbanization 
and the secondary sector in particular or even the 
non-agricultural opportunities ın general, 1s not signi- 
ficantly tenable in India, at least so far as the degree 
of urbanization and urban growth are concerned’ 


Bose’s analysis of the causes for this has led him to 
believe that rapid population growth becomes a factor 
in slowing down the rate of migration from rural to 
urban areas, quite contrary to the ‘push’ of 
urbanization 


The study on land prices and land speculation 
in urban Delhi from 1947-67 initiates an attempt 


to understand empirically the secrecy shrouded 
land and housing market i Delhi While it confirms 
the fantastic fortunes to be made in this field, :the 


study blames- the tremendous cut in the supply of 
residential land through government action (the land 
freeze of 1959) and the practice of auctioning land 
to the highest bidder by the Delhi Development Autho- 
rity rather than the speculation ш land per se, for the 
the distortions 1n the market 


Of course, this article was researched almost ten 
years ago, and a number of the recommendations made 
in и (for example the proposal for a land and build- 
ing policy rather than only a land policy) have already 
been adopted by the DDA However, I feel that Bose 
has not really developed a pragmatic policy based on 
his study While he goes so far as to suggest Joint 
endeavours of the public authorities and private com- 
рал'еѕ (being practiced by the DDA ш permitting 
housing societies to build group housing for sale to its 
members) he does not really contemplate a major 
input by the private sector, which 1s, of course, inevit- 
able i we desire the maximum mobilization of 
resources | 


This might he unpalatable to the ideologues of the 
present policy, but effectrve results towards the solu- 
tion of the problem of increasing the housing stock 
is the operative principle in the formulation of a prag- 
matic policy ‘The government just cannot hope to 
meet the demands of housing те low or middle 
income groups, and its attempts to mitigate the hous- 


ing crises through basically restrictive measures alone 
will not alleviate the situation 


There are other interesting proposals dealt en passe, 
like a National System of Cities and National Labour 
Banks which sound utopian in the present context, but 
deserve further study, and except tor a plea for plan- 
ning regions on the basis of availability of raw mate- 
rials, power and transport (already being attempted in 
“Integrated Area Planning being sponsored by the 
Government of India, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Community Development, and the Ford Foundation 
through the Pilot Research Project in Growth Centres) 
instead of a few nodal points without any economic 
integration. with the surrounding region, one cannot 
really discern any concerted attempt at formulating 
an urbanization policy for India in thus book 


Debnath Mookherjee and Richard L Morrill in 
their Urbanization in a Developing Economy Indian 
Perspectives and Patterns have produced the kind of 
studies urbanologists need to undertake in order to 
understand the complex and often inconsistent. pheno- 
menon of urbanization in India while formulating 
policies They make a ‘systematic analysis of the 
urban industrial process and patterns ш India in order 
to portray some empirical insights’ by the use of 

, Multiple regression models for exploring the relation- 
ship between urbamization and selected demographic, 
socio-economic, developmental and spatial variables 
The study 15 flawed only by the fact that all their re- 
searches are based primarily on the 1961 census data 


They find that a planning strategy aiming only at 
decentralization and relocation of industry from the 
larger to medium or small urban centres, 1f continued, 
would in itself have lumrted effect in relieving the 
nation's urban stress which now displays a certam self- 
generating propensity Relocation of existing indus- 
tries, they pomt out, would probably only aggravate 
the weakness of these urban economies They em- 
phasise that the creation of job epportunities should 
instead be the prime consideration in planning 


B D Raheja says that his study, Urban India and 
Public Policy 1з diagnostic and descriptive, instead of 
being analytical and critical, and ш it makes a plea 
for the use of applied social research in policy. 
formulation This book would be useful to someone 
trying to understand the present government set-up 
and policies, and his chapters on the role of the Centre, 
State and local bodies provide the necessary overview 
of the situation His conclusions however, are, by 
and large, embrassing generalizations of the order of 
‘The policy to encourage urban and metropolitan 
growth is found sound in the United States of America 
and must be so in India, for such growth will certain- 


ly be supplementary instead of being competitive in 
our national goals’ 


However, he rightly points out that the weak finan- 
cial and power base of the village panchayats and 


4 See Urban and Rural Planning Thought, Vol XVII No 1 
January 1974 Shyamadas Baner and H Benjamin 
гаа Spatial Analysis for Integiated Area Planning, 
PPl-49, 


towns 1s not conducivé to a policy of democratic 
decentralization 


Readings on urbanization generally poarıse into 
divergent points of view. For example, a number of 
sociologists catalogue the squalor and misery of urban 
centres in developing countries and argue m favour 
of the social and. cultural advantages of decéntralizat 
tion® On the other hand, economists often strongly 
advocate policies 1n favour of large metropolises on 
the basis of mfrastructural facilities? Thus, most 
writings on urbanization can be faulted for their non- 
comprehensive view point or their one-factor approach 
This does not necessarily vitiate their points, rather, 
they emphasise the need for a synergetic conceptuali- 
sation Such an approach would radically alter our 
planning proposals 


For example, we would not continue to think of 
housing in welfare terms and speak of the enormous 
shortages that can only be met from the profits from 
the inputs into other more productive sectors of the 
economy Buildings, mcluding housing, often equal 50 
per cent of a country’s fixed investment This sector 
1s labour intensive, particularly of relatively unskilled 
labour Also, house-building and house-ownership 
are potent mobilisers of savings and hence of pro- 
ductive investment And, one can easily see the links 
between the pro ducts that make up a house and the 
role their manufacture plays in the national econumy 


Further, a solution oriented approach to housing 
would exploit other aspects of the problem rather than 
primarily emphasize the engineermg-oriented ones 
Programmes for mortgage insurance will give domes- 
tic savers confidence and thus create a favourable and 
dynamic climate for home-buildmg activity This 
would also tap private mvestment funds which must 
be mobilised in a housing policy, as I mentioned 
earlier Appreciation of these facts would certainly 
necessitate a reonentation of the present priorities and 
plans at the national level 


The current thinking on the subject appears to be 
dominated by half-backed generalizations like ‘over- 
urbanization’ and the ‘push and pull’ factors affecting 
urbanization and imported solutions {ike ‘green belts’ 
and ‘satellite towns’ This 1s perhaps mevitable under 
the circumstances considering that the bibliography on 
the subject is dommated by foreign scholars, scholar- 
ship and references Undoubtedly their work has con- 
tributed considerably to the understanding of Indian 
urbanization and similar cross-cultural dialogues will 
continue to enrich our thinking, but this does not 
absolve us from putting far greater erort in finding 
our own solutions to our own problems In the ab- 
sence of such an effort, our plans will continue to be a 
collection of platitudinous statements and directionless 
policies 


A. G. Krishna Menon 


5 CB Wunster, Urban Conditions, Overhead Costs and 
Development Patterns, іп Roy Turner (ed), India’s Urban 
Future, Berkeley University of California Press, 1962 
pp 277-296 


6 Britton Harris, Uiban Centialization and Planned Deve- 
lopment, Ibid pp 261-277 
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NARROW SPECTRUM 
BROAD SPECTRUM 


SYNTHETIC DRUGS `- 


VITAMINS 
SULPHAS 
ANALGESICS 
ANTI-PYRETICS 
ANTHELMINTICS 
ANTI-FILARIALS 
BARBITURATES 
TRANQULLIZERS 


AND 
~ SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 


SERES · 
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| MOST OF THE MEDICINES YOU ТАКЕ. 
|. THERE IS A BIT ОЕ IDPL IN IT TODAY 
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SWAN. 


FABRICS 


FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 
Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swan Fabrics 


in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant | 
Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. | 


maa MGM 2399 A B 
| Naa LESE үз. FS 


Manufactured by: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., вомвау. | 
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|TURN DREAMS INTO REALITY.. · | 
€entral Bank | 


| times 
=. your monthly | 


2 deposit | 


Receive 

every month for 
every month 35 months 
Тог 60 months thereafter 


Rs l0 Rs. 25 





Rs. 100 Rs. 250 
Rs 500 Rs 1,250 


Plus something more in the 36th month 






Drop in or write to 
your nearest branch for further details 


Central Bank of India 


The Bank that moves out to people and places 


591/002182/8м4 


———————————— -— 
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NOW ON SALE 


THE YEARS OF ENDEAVOUR 
(Selected Speeches of Indira Gandhi) 


A sequel and companion volume to “Тһе Years of Challenge", ‘The Years of Endeavour’ js 
a selection of Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi's Speeches from August, 1969 to August, 1972 Тһе collec- 
tion presents the quality and substance of her thinking on the major national and international issues 
as also the 1ange of her interests and concerns 
Size 24 x 16 cms Pp xx + 827 (with 24 Illustrations) 
Price Rs 3000 (Post Free) 
Also available “Тһе Years of Challenge" — 


January, 1966 to August, 1969 — Price Library edition Rs 1500 
Paper-back Rs 1200 (Post Free) 


Rush your orde: to-day to your nearest bookseller or duect to — 
BUSINESS MANAGER ' 


SALES EMPORIUM 
PUBLICATIONS DIVISIO N 


NEW DELHI : i) Super Bazar (2nd Floor) Connaught Circus. 
i): Patiala House 
iii) Yojana Bhavan, Parliament Street. (for cash sales only) 


ES 


- 


BOMBAY : Botawala Chambers, Sir P.M. Road. / | 
CALCUTTA : 8, Esplanade East Ж 
MADRAS : Shastri Bhawan, 35, Haddows Road. 


davp 75/126 





A note from. seminar 


Dear Subscriber, | 


We post SEMINAR on the 15% of every month. If your copy does 
not reach you by the fifteenth of that month, please inform us 
immediately so that we can send a replacement. Complaints of › 
non-receipt of copies at а later date makes it impossible for | 
us to do anything in the matter. 


Circulation Manager, à 
SEMINAR, P. B. No. 338 
"New Delhi. 
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- In October 1974, Escorts 
completed its 30th anniversary 
To mark this occasion, the 
people of Escorts are doing a 
httle introspection, Asking 
themselves some searching 
questions p 

Looking back Just 30 years 
ago, Escorts started as a small 
agency house Today ıt ıs 
playing a vital role in enlarging 
the country's agricultural and 
industrial base And the Escorts 

fraternity now includes over 10,000 
shareholders, 6000 workers and 
over 1500 small scale ancillary 
units making various 
components - sharing the fruits 
of success 


Where did all this success 
‘come from 7 

The answer 5 

Escorts 15 no longer just the 
genius of one or two men It is 
a conglomerate ct talents Of a 
group of enlightened people 
They have been able to motivate 
and spur the company to great 
achievements 

Escorts has never made 
anything fancy There, perhaps, 
lies the secret of its continuous 
growth All Escorts products — 
agricultural tractors and farm 
machinery, industrial and 
material handling equipment, 


* 





motorcycles and scooters, 
auto and railway anciiarie — 
satisfy the core ne. of the 
country Agricuitsre, Transport, 
Industry Growt} , dictated by the 
needs of the peop!s a: d in step 
with national obiectives. 

Escorts has been able to 
project itself into the future. 
Anticipating tomorrow's needs. 
Researching and developing 
new, improved concepts 

And finally, there's that 
undefinable something - call it 
fire, genius, madness - of people 
in Escorts, which refuses to be 
confined; that transforms 
everything that comes within 
Its ken 


90 years. Our investment for the future: 


, 
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No matter where you live there's a Tata yard nearby See the map Note the 14 stockyards 
Strategically placed for your convenience Much quicker than contacting 


Jamshedpur Works When you need steel, just phone or write to the nearest stockyard. 
You can also get expert metallurgists’ advice on our new steel products and their uses. 


У. 
Calcutta 


Head Sales Office & Stockyard 
43 Chowrnghee Road 
Calcutta 700 016 

Telegrams: ІНОМСО 
Telephione 448301 

Telex* TATIND CA 021-7508 


Ahmedabad 

Imperial Restaurant Bldg 
Relief Road, Ahmedabad 380 001 
Telegrams: TATASTEEL 
Telephone: 22168 

Tétex* TATIND AM 012-274 
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Bangalore 

20 J Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Bangalore 560 001 
Telegrams TISCOSALE 
Telephone 51616, 52263 
Telex IRONCO BG 043-285 


Bombay 

New India Assurance Building 
87 Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Fort, Bombay 400 023 
Telegrams TISCOSALE 
Telephone 259131 б 
Telex. TATIND BY 011-2731, 
011-2618 


Cochin 

Minerva Building 

18/377F Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Ernakulam, Cochin 682 011 
Telegrams TISCOSALE 
Telephone 31149 

Telex TISCO KC 046-255 


Бейін 

Bank of Baroda Building 

3rd Floor, 16, Parliament Street 

New Delh: 110 00 

Telegrams TISCOSALE 

Telephone 311635, 311426, 385130 
Telex TISCO ND 031-7476 


Jamshedpur 

The Manager 

Jamshedpur Sales Stockyard 
The Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd 
(General Office Building) 
Jamshedpur 831 001 
Telegrams SALESYARD 

Telex TATAIRON-JR 026-201 


Jullundur i 

Grand Trunk Road, Civil Lines 
Jullundur City 144 001 
Telegrams IRONCO 
Telephone 2539, 5469 

Telex IRONCO JL 038-213 


Kanpur 

Navroz Building, The Mall 
Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Kanpur 208 001 

Telegrams. IRONCO 
Telephone 62297, 61582 
Telex. TATIND KP 032-234 


Madras 

Indian Bank Building 

3rd Floor, 17, North Beach Road 
Madras 600 001 

Telegrams IRONCO 

Telephone 21943 

Telex IRONCO MS 041-7339 





- , 


Nagpur Jee 
Commercial Road, Nagpur 440 001 
Telegrams IRONCO 

Telephone 33209 

Telex TATIND NP 013-232 


Patna 

146 Pataliputra Colony 
Patna 800 013 
Telephone 26566 
Telex TATIND-271 PT 


Secunderabad 


126 Sarojini Devi Road 
Secunderabad 500 003 
Telegrams IRONCO 
Telephone 72240, 76084 
Telex IRONCO HD 015-267 


Vijayawada 

Andhra Bank Bidg 

Raya Rangayapparao Street 
Vyayawada 520001 
Telegrams IRONCO 
Telephone 3668 

Telex TATIND VJ 047-205 


ТАТА STEEL 
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journal which sought to reflect through free discussion 'evely speciahsi, too, voiced his views In today’s situation, 1 
ade of Indian thought ‘and aspiration Each month a single longer possible to maintain unfettered debate. Hi 
oblem was debated by writers belongmg to different persuasions. . Whenever it 15 possible, we shall intervene if o 
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THE SYSTEM. 


a symposium on ~ 
reforming the ' 
procedures of governance 


- 


symposium participants 


~ 


THE PROBLEM 
A short statement 
of the issues involved 


ENDS AND MEANS 
S. Bhoothalingam, Member of the Indian Civil Service, 
former Director General, National Council for Applied 
Economie Research 
RULES 
K. K Dass, Member of the Indian Civil Service, 
former Secretary in the Ministry of Health 
and Family Planning 
CORE PROBLEMS 
S S Khera, Member of the Indian Civil Service, 
former Cabinet Secretary ~ 
RESORT TO COMMITTEES 
V Shaukar, Member óf the Indian Civil Service, 
former Secretary in the Ministry of Defence 
ACCOUNTABILITY 
Prakash Tandon, former Chairman, Punjab National 
Bank, now Director General, National 
Council for Applied Economic Research 
H 
AUTONOMY ү 
H N Sethna, Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission 
FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by A K Joshi 


COVER | 
Designed by Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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The problem 


This issue was organised before the present ‘Emergency’. The 
problems it underlines will remain with us whatever the form or 
character of government we choose to live under. The Indian capacity 
for making a jungle of administrative procedures to establish a 
secure feeling of non-responsibility is now well-known within this 
unhappy land and has given us a reputation of notorious non-, 
performers throughout the world. If we manage to jog along, it is 
because of the extraordinary horse-sense available where essential 
jobs have to be done despite ‘the system". Only those who have 
worked within ‘the system’ can begin to find the correctives, unless 
we seek to overthrow the whole machine for something more modern 
and more simple which places responsibility where it belongs. We 
will probably keep tinkering with the problems of governmental and 
public sector management, because no one really has the courage to 


N 


accept responsibility together with the reward and punishment it 
involves. Our ‘babu culture’ is based on the permanency of jobs, 
steady promotion irrespective of merit, and  subservience on 
all matters except on work-shirking and wage-pushing. А 
continental polity like India, complex and growing, can 
carry the weight of a dead system only for some time. If there is 


an emergency, it is here. And yet it remains the most neglected 


area. Тһе politician has shown little inclination and even less 
capability to tackle the problem. Surface issues like punctuality, 
discipline, codes of behaviour are a kind of boy-scoutism which 
Jeave intact the pernicious elements.- We as a nation have to 
learn to think fundamentally, structurally about the problem 
so that faith in humanity, justice, truth and dignity inform 
every area of governance. | 
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С Ends and means 


S. 


BHOOTHALINGAM 


THE slow rate of economic growth 
in India during the last twenty-five 
years is generally contrasted with 
the high and steady rate at which 
the population has increased But, 
there is another area in which 
growth has been even more specta- 
cular That is in the number of 
people ип public services doing 
admunistrative and clerical work 


At the time of independence, the 
armed forces numbered less than 
300,000, but today they are nearly 
a million One can accept this as a 
necessary burden to be cheerfully 
borne for the sake of national secu- 
rity But one cannot take the same 
view about the large growth (im- 
pressive or alarming according to 
one’s point of view) in the numbers 
of people engaged 1n administrative 
and clerical duties of a regulatory 
and negative nature Although our 
governments are chosen and sus- 
tained by the democratic process, 
they employ much larger police 
forces than the previous alien gov- 
ernment P 


We see similar large increases in 
every sphere of public activity. The 


range of government activity having . 
become much wider, more are cer- 
tamly needed than before, but in 
the right numbers and composition 
oi skills But there ıs a more mark- 
ed increase in the numbers of those 
їп routine, ancillary or supporting 
roles Even those with positive 
functions like doctors, engineers, 
tedchers and so on, are supported by 
a disproportionate tail of clerks and 
helpers 


It would be somethmg if with 
such large numbers, the services ren- 
dered become more effective , or 
speedy But they have not On the 
contrary, one sees deterioration 
everywhere To get a ration card or 
a driving licence, to get an 1ncome- 
tax refund or even to pay it, to get 
any kind of Псепсе or permit, in 
fact, to do anything whatever which 
needs the stamp of some public 
authority, far more time and trouble 
(not to mention anything else)—has 
to be spent today than even ten 
years before 


The administration of Jaw and jus- 
tice takes the cake With five times 
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as many High Court judges as before, 
decisions take five times longer To 
have to approach a Court on any 
public or semi-public authority has 
become an altogether distasteful 
matter And yet the activities of 
government touch daily Ше so fre- 
quently and at so many points, that 
people have no choice but to put 
up with this frustrating suffocation - 
Of course, we continue to cherish 
freedom, to seek the development of 
the individual human personality, 
to yearn for an improvement 1n the 
standard and quality of life, and so 
on But beyond being still free to 
talk about them, one feels at a loss 
when it comes to doing something 
about ıt. ` | 


Hwy 15 it that, contrary to our 
professions and desires, there has 
evolved such a highly pervasive 
and ponderous bureaucratic system 
which, by' imitation and influence, 
1s also permeating other walks of 
life? I say ‘contrary to our profes- 
sions and desires’ because, since the 
generation before mdependence, we 
have all been in one way or another 
lined up against bureaucracy. It 1s 
easy to understand why such an attı- 
tude developed durmg the struggle 
for freedom Bureaucracy was then 
clearly the instrument (in retrospect 
a pretty efficient instrument) of a 
foreign government But the habits 
acquired during the long period of 
submission, acceptance, participation 
and even dependence in the system, 
have been found to be too diffi- 
cult to shake off 


The penchant for an hierarchic 
method of organisation, security in 
government employment at almost 
any cost, promotions based largely 
on seniority and length of service, 
the attachment to judicial forms and 
procedures (which under foreign 
rules were the only available safe- 
guards against arbitrary action) and 
by extension, the attachment of all 
forms and procedures, the tendency 
to look to government for solutions 
to-every problem, the belief that 
legislation is the same thing as 
acton, are among such habits 


The modes and techniques of diri- 
gisme and government intervention 
1a economic matters was consider- 
. ably developed during the last phase 
of British rule Even the public sec- 


tor had come into being and much 
nore than щ mere embryo This 1s 
hardly remembered now 


О, this, to avoid repeating ту- 
self, I quote what l wrote seven 
years ago 


*Many observers of the Indian 
scene are apt to take 1t for grant- 
ed that the system of economic 
controls 1s the result of the avow- 
ed and oft-repeated aim of the 
Government of India to create a 
socialistic pattern of society by 
means of national planning of a 
total (though not totalitarian) 
character This 1s not really so 
Whether or not a contro] system 
of this o1 some other kind is a 
necessary concomitant of plan- 
ning, it 1s Just not historically true 
that the system was brought 
about specially for that reason On 
the other hand practically the 
entire paraphernalia of controls 
was already in existerice before 
the age of planning (1951) In 
fact, many of the controls had not 
only come into bemg durmg the 
second world war, but had evolv- 
ed to very nearly the present 
shape Even a superficial compari- 
son of controls as they were in 
1950 and as I have described will 
serve to show that essentially the 
changes were on the surface Thus, 
in the regulation of foreign ex- 
change, the control of imports and 
exports, the control of capital 
issues with the object of chan- 
nelling 1nvestment into desirea 
directions and practically the 
whole range of the control of the 
price, distribution and production 
of commodities were fully deve- 
loped by 1950 Even today the 
legal basis of most commodity 
controls 1s the Essential Supplies 
"Act—a piece of legislation evolved 
during the last war and adopted 
and continued with hardly any 
change after independence The 
origins of the control system, 
therefore, have to be looked for 
in the nature of the Indian econo- 
my rather than in the specific 
requirements of a particular plan- 
ning system The evolution of the 
system might not have been very 
different even without planning 
The only major control which 
can be regarded as the direct 
result and instrument of planning 
has been industrial licensing. But 
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it 15 worth mentioning even 1n this 
context that the control of capital 
issues introduced durmg Ње 
second world war had іп its ad- 
munistration already evolved prac- 
tices not very different from "what 
the administrators of the Indus- 
tries Regulation Act adopted 
later ’ 


The aims of Indian democracy . 


as cmbodied im the directive princi- 
ples of the Constitution, and the 
adoption of economic planning as 
the main means of achieving them, 
predictably led to the wholesale 
adoption and further development 
(mainly ın frills, xnessentials) of the 
considerable “armoury of interven- 
tionist weapons happily ready at 
hand The brown Saheb, though 
differently clad, simply took over 


Т basic dilemma from whose 
horns we are not yet free, springs 
from the following sequence Eco- 


-nomic planning and other measures 


m pursuit of social objectives means 
considerable and continuing increase 
of government 1ntervention and acti- 
vity over ever widening spheres This 
not only requires a large bureau- 
cracy, but a good one fashioned to 
meet diverse and changing needs 
While it 1s only too easy to add to 
the numbers, 1t 1s far more difficult 
to impart and develop the qualities 
and skills required of them And ıt 
15 made more so by the attitudes 
of politicians and even the public 
towards bureaucracy, largely inhe- 
uted from the past On the one 
hand, legislatures and governments 
introduce laws and policies which 
just cannot be implemented without 
an efficient, loyal and contented 
bureaucracy at all levels But, the 
attitudes’ towards bureaucracy con- 
tinues to be compounded of dis- 
trust, suspicion and jealousy 


Great political maturity 1s requir- 
ed to realise that anything which 
can be used is also liable to be 
abused Our laws and policies re- 
quire innumerable individual deci- 
sions which have to be taken by 
somebody, a politician m power or 
a bureaucrat at some level, or the 
latter at the behest of the former 


The simple theory that while 
politicians in office and legislators 
determine policies and provide the 
necessary legislative frame work, the 
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administration will be left to trans- 
late them into particular decisions, 
Just does not work Herein hes the 
rub There is no clear line whuicl, 
divides policies from the decisions 
which flow from them In real life 
they are inextricably - inter-woven 
More often than not, a series of 
administrative decisions get rationa- 


. lised into a policy 


Further,^vague policies and ambi- 
guous laws create a vacuum which 
is necessarily filled by some adminis- 
trative action or left to be filled any 
how No wonder that politicians in 
office, members of the legislature 
and others who hope to join their 
ranks, are not inclined to keep away 
from participation 1n. concrete deci- 
sions, No one has yet been able to 
evolve realistic guidelines or conven- 
tions which can make such partici- 
pation possible while at the same 
time preserving ‘the rule of law’ that 
laws and policies should be admi- 
nistered objectively by persons 
trained to do so On this subject, I 
remember а mumister of the first 
government after the independence 
telling me, ‘you can write whatever 
essays you like I don’t mind in the 
least You have a free hand to say 
Whatever you like on policies, but І 
want to take all concrete decisions’ 


Because of this uneasy relation- 
ship, with the wielder of the instru- 
ment himself looking upon ıt with 
distrust and suspicion, the bureau- 
cracy seeks a defensive mechanism 
in evasion of responsibility The best 
way to avoid criticism or attack 1s 
not to do anything at all or to do 
anything only after making sure that 
responsibility will lie elsewhere or at 
least be diffused But, as this is a 
refuge available to politicians also, 
the two then find а common inter- 
est in anonymity and evasion But 
hope and idealism, and the simple 
feeling that work must be given for 
wages, never die altogether Many 
therefore still continue to try to do 
what they feel to be right Mostly, 
they get their fingers burnt, and that 
only encourages the rest to fall back 
on inaction or meré mechanical 
motions of action. 


There have been many waves of 
reform, but at best they merely 
smoothened the surface of the hard 
rocks on which they beat in vain 
The inner strength and defensive 


capacity of the system 15 so great 
that the mvading hordes of barba- 
пал reformers are soon turned into 
doughty: and reliable defenders of 
the frontier against fresh inroads То 
give one example, autonomous cor- 
porations and societies have been 
created to undertake certain types of 
activities In the field of industry 
and trade, these take the shape of 
companies closely resembling those 
in the private sector 


In either case, the тиа! objective 
was to change the style of function- 
ing normally associated with gov- 
ernment organisations or ‘the dead 
hand of bureaucracy’ But, it takes 
httle time for these organisations to 
turn themselves into new citadels 
More layers of slightly different forms 
and procedures are added while a 
few too closely resembling the pris- 
tine procedures of government are 
done away with In the process, 
responsibility and accountability 
' become even more diffused 


: Т. older hierarchical system had 
at least one advantage At every 
level, responsibility was clearly fix- 
ed In its best days, which include 
the greater part of the first decade 
of independence, it was clearly re- 
cognised that when an officer at a 


higher level took a ‘decision, even 


by simply signing on the dotted line, 
he not only took full responsibility 
but absolved all those below from 
u This was much more than a mere 
theory' I can recall a few occasions 
when the officer next higher up in 
the hierarchy was ‘ticked off for 
some defect or omission on my part 
merely because he had signed the 
file without comment 


But, іп so-called autonomous 
bodies which are supposed to take 
collective decisions, the pomts of 
responsibility become qute elusive 
This facility has become fo attrac- 
tive that‘ many functions properly 
belonging to munistries, (and where 
decisions continue ın fact to be taken 
by the minister and secretariat) have 
been hived off to autoriomous cor- 
porations managed by a Committee 
or Board, or Governing Body con- 
sisting of the same persons with one 
or two outsiders thrown in to keep 
up appearances 


The number of functionaries of 
political and official level who: wear 
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several caps has been continuously 
gomg up. In noting on government 
files, no one even bothers to con- 
ceal decently the fact that the free- 
dom from the Union Public Service 
Commission in the matter of selec- 
tion for appointment, from the 
Director-General of Supplies in the 
matter of purchases, and from the 
Public Works Department ш the 
matter of construction contracts and 
so on, are regarded as the main 
advantages of autonomous organisa- 
tions These time-honoured autho- 
rites are shown up as the classical 
practitioners of out-moded and time- 
consuming procedures But there 1s 
little to show that these functions 
have been better or more quickly 
carried out by the autonomous or- 
ganisations - 


With the multiplication of orga- 
nisations, most of them financed and 
closely controlled by the principal 
organs of government, defence of 
the jurisdictional frontiers and 
empire building have been found to 
be far more exciting and rewarding 
than the mere efficient and regular 
performance of humdrum and useful 
duties Those who hve im Delhi 
stumble daily on the debris of this 
continuous cold war and the recur- 
ring battles among public authorities 


W: have thus developed a remark- 
able ‘culture’ (an expression which 
fortunately 1s becoming less fashion- 
able) 1n which ends and means have 
got mixed up and the means have 
almost usurped the place of^ ends 
Banks are for bank clerks Tele- 
phones exist to provide jobs for 
working gitls The, railways obvi- 
ously exist for railwaymen who even 
in British days had already develop- 
ed a separate way of life The 
income-tax laws of course must be 
agreeable to the department, char- 
tered accountants, and lawyers, tax 
payers having only to pay sf they 
must Hospitals are for doctors, 
nurses, and other ‘karmacharies’ 
with patients thrown ап to practise 
on 


We have almost come to accept 
all this as part of the natural order 
of things The very fact that all of us 
ceaselessly criticise the system and 
laugh at 1ts more bizarre manifes- 


tations only emphasises our accep- 
tance But how much longer can 
even we plod along with these 
growing burdens? 


The system has struck so many 
roots that reform seems almost ım- 
possible This is so because even 
the victims have been sucked in 
along with the practitioners A bank 
clerk may have to waste a day chas- 
mg milk cards, but he can work the 
anger out of his system by not 
crediting other peoples' cheques A 
section of industry which clamours 
for more imports for itself also sup- 
ports the system to see that some 
other industry does not get enough 


Bax of all this, the desire for 
change, while widespread and even 
unpatienb also becomes vague and 
meffective Features which charac- 
terise bureaucracy, while being at- 
tacked, are also copied and adopted 
Take, for example, the widespread 
attachment to seniority This is by 
no means confined to run-of-the- 
mull bureaucrats It is just as strong 
in many other groups such as politi- 
cians, employees 1n the public sector, 
even in the private sector, teachers 
and so on 


When things go markedly more 
wrong than usual, there 15 a tem- 
porary surge of demand for the 
recognition and reward of merit 
But only in the abstract Picking out 
the more able and efficient means 
the exercise of judgment and choice 
by somebody This 18 looked upon 
with great suspicion as providing a 
convenient cloak for ‘favouritism 
and nepotism’ Similarly, attempts 
at ‘cross-fertilisation’, to leaven the 
public services by inducting fresh 
blood from other walks of life at 
different levels and providing cor- 
responding outlets to those in public 
services, haye always been effect- 
ively resisted at some point or other. 


Most people are content to leave 
these matters as the special hunting 
ground of conferences, seminars and 
workshops Even the much vaunted 
desire to spread responsibility among 
the younger, comes up against the 
same type of obstacle Older people 
are exhorted to make way for the 
young and not cling doggedly to 
power and position But one leaves 
it at that What else can be expected 
when even leaders of youth wish to 


remain so for a long ume? The 
young too in the certain knowledge 
that they too will become older are 
drawn into the system and take 
their appointed place in the queue. 


R сол 15 thus difficult At the 
same time it has become more 
urgent than ever Our economy and... 
society 1s even more complex than 


those of the developed West А 


modern industrial economy strives 
to grow along with many vestiges 
from the past іп daily economic 
and social life A retreat from the 
deep involvement of government and 
public authorities 1n. economic and 
social matters 1s Just out of the ques- 
tion Such a society cannot be run, 
whatever be its political nature, 
without an efficient system of admı- 
nistration and work capable of 
responding quickly and sensitively 
to changes It must not only permit, 
but provide for the impulses of 
policy to be transmitted quickly to 
the points of action 


One can easily visualise the sweep- 
ing reforms that wil be needed, in 
the system of education and train- 
ing, induction to work, the mainte- 
nance and development of skills, the 
pursuit of knowledge and its fruitful 
application, and so on But if we 
have to wait for Commissions and 
Committees to evolve ideal arrange- 
ments, we shall meanwhile be suffo- 
cated 


One must, therefore, quickly make 
a beginning somewhere The first 
step 1s clearly an immediate change 
ın all our regulatory policies by 
substituting generdlised decisions 
wherever possible in place of innu- 
merable particular decisions. Here 
we can well take a lesson from one 
of the Labours of Hercules Let us 
accept that the stable must be clear- 
ed of the heaps of dung, but let us 
not take as axiomatic that this must 
be done by spade and bucket with 
an army of inspectors to make sure 
that no hidden pearl 1s thrown away 


Even while examining the need 
for fundamental change, and this 
must take time, there 1s enormous 
scope for cleansing work 1n the ope- 
ration of our policies For here is 
the lush breeding ground of anony- 
mous evasion and inaction and the 
source of frustration to millions of 
mvoluntary participants m the sys- 
tem. 
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LET us compare a government 
office of 50 persons with the same 
number of agricultural workers I 
have just finished digging up pota- 
toes on my farm with the help of 50 
men and women They came on time 
and worked a full day They prac- 


tically organized themselves into 
diggers, carriers, sorters, etc They 
‘worked hard and cheerfully, there 
was little or no pilferage, and they 
got modest wages At the end of 
each day 60 quintals of potatoes 
were dug up, producing food for our 


Starving millions and adding to the 
national wealth Exactly the reverse 
15 true in each detail of almost any 
government office, so much so that 
many people are hoping for a revo- 
lution to abolish them altogether 


W i should there be this con- 
trast? One reason is that we have 
strangled ourselves with a mons- 
trous overgrowth of rules This 
article will try to examine the exist- 
ing situation, whether it can be 
changed, and what would be the 
outcome 


The present system 15 so all- 
pervasive and oppressive that des- 
eribing it in detail would be 
superfluous, not to say unpleasant 
Let us take an example Why does 
it take so long for a government de- 
partment to reply to a simple letter? 
For instance, as I began this article. 
an assistant engineer who resigned 
early from the PWD because he 
didn’t like the corrupt atmosphere, 
told me that for 10 years he tried to 
get his provident fund of Rs 800 
He finally gave up when he realised 
it would take another 10 years, and 
cost more than ıt was worth in pos- 
tage In this case, of course, the 
delay was partly due to deliberate 
muschief by corrupt and self-seeking 
groups who seem everywhere to be 
ш power But with the best will in 
the world it still takes weeks to get 
4 reply 'The letter has to be regis- 
tered, indexed, sent to the records 
for previous references if any, noted: 
on with special regard for prece- 
dents and legal and financial 1mpli- 
cations, opposing views reconciled, 
and seen by two or three officers 
The general lines of the reply then 
emerge and are approved by some 
senior officer This 1s by no means 
the end of the affair The file goes 
back for some underling to draft 
a reply This may again be seen by 
several persons, specially legal and 
financial experts, going back and 
forth in the process till the final 
shapz is approved It now enters the 
last phase It 1s sent to the fair copy- 
ing, section, typed and checked, and 
then sent to the dispatching section 
Here it 15 sealed, weighed, stamped, 
and finally posted or sent by mes- 
senger Throughout its pilgrimage 
it is entered іп numérous registers 


Even making the impossible as- 
sumption that everyone works at top 


speed, and the file ıs not muslaid 
in the mountains of paper piled up 
everywhere, 1t would still take about 
6 weeks to get a reply In practice 
no one works at top speed and the 
file is frequently mislaid But if speed 
money 1s paid, the whole procedure 
18 magically hastened As for mis- 
sing files, they are only dormant, 
waiting like some Sleeping Beauty 
for the kiss of a currency note 


Ты were not much better 
under the British. Government itself 
was smaller, but what there was of 
It was quite complicated Kipling— 
an outsider longing to enter the 
inner circle, echoing its small talk 
and aping its mannerisms—writes 
sneeringly of a government run by 
babus Curzon mentions the anguish 
of the bureaucratic animal on being 
4Sked to do something in 6 days 
which normally takes 1t six months 
Put they did nothing to remedy 
matters, though they exercised sup- 
reme power The financial rules and 
secretariat procedures became ever 
more complicated "Three instances 
will show this 


The standing orders of the Board 
of Revenue are a sort of Bible for 
revenue administration in South 
India When first framed they con- 
sisted of 4 pages When I joined 
service in 1938, they comprised 4 
volumes, with correction slips bulg- 
ing from each page which converted 
them into the most non-handy and 
inefficient reference book I have ever 
seen When as a Junior officer in the 
Board I suggested simplification 
and a reversion to something like its 
youthtul slimness, this was consider- 
ed to be ın poor taste—with so much 
reverence was the finished product 
viewed by the seniors who were 
mostly British 


In 1914, one Mr Pyke was 
appointed to go into the workings of 
Collectorates in UP and suggest 
Improvements АП he did was- to 
look at each item of work done, 
estimate the time taken, and on this 
basis calculate the amount of staff 
required As in most extrapolations 
this turned out to be quite unrealis- 
lic, and after tossing back and forth 
for three years some ad hoc changes 
were made which could very well 
have been done іп a few hours тіріп 


at the beginning by a few senior 
officers conferring together 


One Mr Tottenham in Madras was 
asked to do a similar job The result 
was his famous or infamous system 
which almost everyone considered an 
unmitigated plague Its backbone 
was the personal register mam- 
tamed by every clerk, in which 
every movement of each file was 
recorded As long as a clerk could 
show that he had not kept any file 
for more than 3 days he was con- 
sidered honest and efficient What he 
wrote on the file was of secondary 
importance, and whether a member 
of the public received any satisfac- 
tion—if he got a reply at all—did 
not matter in the least Letters and 
applications were always being ‘sent 
in original for disposal’ to some 
other officer, who promptly sent them 
on to some one else, thus getting 
tid of them once and for all and 
keeping clean personal registers 


Periodically, the office was comb- 
ed for old files like a dog for fleas, 
and in keeping with our non-violent 
ethos, the pests were not destroyed 
but sent on to infest some other, 
preferably subordinate, office Natu- 
rally nothing ever got done, and in 
darkest India the old Madras Pre- 
sidency was the most benighted of 
all Since Independence, of course, 
their progress has been remarkable 
When people talk about the German 
or Japanese muracle I always think 
Madras beats them all, considering 
its long bureaucratic tradition of 
utter immobility 


Т, essential question 15 can this 
be changed, and how? The proof 
that 1t can change is that on occa- 
sions the machine moves with great 


speed, perhaps even faster than ^ 


western countries at their best One 
such  occasion—the payment of 
speed money—has already been 
mentioned Others are when pres- 
sure 1s put by someone with power 
or influence, or when there 1s a clear- 
ly perceived crisis Yet another 
event which led to rapid movement 
was when the secretariat clerks in 
UP went on strike in 1965 or 66 
Measures to meet the situation— 
such as the taking over of impoi- 
tant files by officers—had been 
taken in ‘advance So quickly were 
decisions taken that one minister 
with a suspicious nature thought 
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that there had been a great increase 
in corruption 


Why can't the bureaucratic beast 
always move fast, and without being 
bribed or threatened? First of all 
there has to be considerable ratio- 
nalization and simplification at all 
levels It 1s not possible to mention 
in detail all the changes necessary 
in the space of this article, but a 
few examples may be given which 
are indicative Starting at the top 
let us consider two suggestions 


Т first is the change of the fin- 
ancial year The British switched 
over from the old faslı year to the 
present financial year ending on the 
31st of March because this was the 
same as that of the Home Govern- 
ment, and because they could then 
—having settled the previous year's 
accounts and indicated the next 
year’s budget—move off to the hulls 
for the summer In a static’ situation 
this was convenient and pleasant. 
In a developing economy what hap- 
pens 15 that work comes to a stop 
on the 31st of March, till fresh 
sanctions issue Even if the machine 
works perfectly it takes time for 
orders to trickle down to the field 
level Three months are lost, the 
monsoon breaks, stopping or slow- 
ing work for another three months 
Suppose our financial year ran 
from Ist July to 30th June 
Work may stop or slow down on the 
30th June, but it 1s going to do that 
anyway because of the rains By the 
tme they are over the sanctions 
have reached everyone Thus 3 
months are added to the working 
year, giving a 50% increase in pos- 
sible output The late A N Jha sug- 
gested this reform, but it would 
have meant some extra effort during 
the transition—not to speak of the 
mental shock at the very 1dea of any 
break with tradition—so it was turn- 
ed down for a number of feeble 
reasons Some years later I revived 
it This time a fresh—and to the 
mind of the Establishment an un- 
answerable—argument was given 

it would upset the World Bank In- 
cidentally, Pakistan has adopted the 
new financial year successfully 


Another necessary reform 1s in 
financial control, since this enters 
into almost all government transac- 
tions At present certam financial 
powers are delegated to the mmis- 


~ 


tries, and are exercised іп consulta- 
tion with the internal financial 
advisor His advice has either to be 
accepted by the officer concerned, 
or the matter referred to the Sec- 
retary of the Munistry, who alone 
can overrule him Such a situation 
has seldom—in my personal expe- 
тепсе never—occurred. For non- 
delegated powers there 1s an external 
Financial Advisor If anyone dis- 
agrees with him the matter has to 
be referred to the Finayce Secretary 
and if the latter supports the FA 
the matter has to be referred to the 
Cabinet The procedure for all this 
1$ so cumbersome that it takes 
months, sometimes years, to get tbe 
matter to the Cabinet, who may or 
may not support the Administrative 
Ministry, The net result is that most 
people—except those who wish to 
get a reputation for obstinacy, lack 
of team spirit and quarrelsomeness 
say why bother 


Ei денеш shows that delegated 
financial powers are used with the 
same care and caution as the un- 
delegated ones, so why not delegate 
the remainder, keeping the budget 
with the Finance Ministry? Finan- 
cial Advisers are officers of the Fin- 
ance Ministry and can always report 
to that ministry 1f they think things 
are going wrong This reform also 
has been repeatedly advocated by 
many experienced and responsible 
officers, and always turned down 
Needless to say if carried out the 
bureaucracy of the Finance Mimis- 
try would be lessened, though its 
real effectiveness would increase, as 
it would be able to concentrate on 
essentials 


This is NOT a plea for lax finan- 
cial control On the contrary, much 
stricter financial control is пес̧еѕ- 
sary, but it cannot be exercised in 
the present manner The economy 
directives that issue periodically 
from the Fiance Ministry are petty 
and stereotyped—use less paper, 
make fewer telephone calls, tour 
less etc,—resulting in hardly any 
savings If ministries had greater 
control over their own finances, and 
1t the Finance Ministry could spend 
more time on important policy 
matters, much more economy would 
result 


Still less do I advocate that 
monolithic structure by which heads 


of departments are ex officio secre- 
tares to Government, or even 
wheie the secretary belongs to the 
department with which he 1s deal- 
ing This only results in the Minis- 
ter receiving one line of advice 
which 1s not independently - scruti- 
nized, so that he has little control 
over his department Large spending 
departments like Electricity Boards, 
the Railways or the Atomic Energy 
Commission become bottomless and 
fathomless pits Huge public funds 
are squandered with hardly any 
check One Electricity Board, бог 
instance, recently ran up a demur- 
rage bili of half a crore and lost 
anothei crore by dealing with bogus 
firms 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
is wasting ішпе and money on irre- 
levant and unworkable byways, such 
as irradiation of food stuffs for their 
better preservation (their lasting 
qualities do improve, but they be- 
come hazardous to health), instead 
of concentratng on problems of 
nuclear fission and fusion The 
working of the Railways 1s too noto- 
rious to require detailed mention 
All monolithic departments—set up 
for the sole purpose of putting ‘ex- 
perts’ in charge (experts іп what? 
management of men? financial con- 
trol? team leadership?)—are not 
only somewhat more imefficient than 
other government departments, but 
waste far more money Of course, 
persons from technical services who 
have the ‘necessary qualities should 
rise to the top I was instrumental 
In appointing the first engineer to 
be Chairman of the UP Electricity 
Board and he was a great success 


D ealing with letters forms a large 
part of the work of all government 
departments Reducing the matter 
to its essentials, every letter originat- 
ing a correspondence received, whe- 
ther from a member of the public. 
or another government officer, or 
another country, sets a problem 
which requires a solution A file 1s 
opened, and when the matter 1s re- 
solved, a final letter ıs issued It 
the head of every government office 
Kept a watch on, and pressed for 
the quick disposal of, primary re- 
ceipts (as letters origmating а corres- 
pondence are called), + would not 
only speed things up, but would 


effect a change in the entire psycho- 
logy of government departments 


The question that would ba 
uppermost in the minds of everyone 
would be has the problem posed 
been quickly and satisfactorily 
settled? The present thinking is 
let us postpone decisions, which 
are troublesome anyway, specially as 
there 1s no pressure on us to take 
them, and” by indulging in delaying 
tactics we can show that we are 
deluged with paper work, and per- 
haps someone will give us a bribe 
to hasten some file 


Continuous pressure all along the 
hierarchy to dispose satisfactorily of 
primary receipts—it sounds simple, 
and it works very well where it has 
been given a determined trial—but 
1t has been adopted hardly anywhere, 
in Spite of being advocated for at 
least 20 years 


Delegation of powers is univer- 
sally accepted as being necessary in 
theory, and universally neglected in 
practice A massive amount of work 
has been done on this topic, and 
all necessary and feasible delegations 
delineated іп great detail by many a 
work study All it requires is an 
effort of will to overcome lethargy 
and vested interests to convert 
theory into practice 


There are many other necessary 
reforms—in the working of govern- 
ment treasuries, in the granting of 
copies of documents, in the main- 
tenance (and, what 1s almost as ım- 
portant, the destruction) of records, 
in the disposal of applications for 
permits of all sizes and shapes from 
the request for a few kilos of extra 
sugar for a marriage to the setting 
up of a factory, in the working of 
the railways, the police, the customs 
the banks, the L.LC, the munici- 
palities, the courts—the list lengthens 
every day as new offices and depart- 
ments spring up The main point to 
bear in mund 15 that in all these 
directions, as in the matters men- 
tioned in the. earlier paragraphs, the 
necessary reforms are by now— 
after 25 years of O and M and work 
study—well known The crux 1s not 
what to do, but to make up one’s 
mund to do it A small group of per- 
sons—a task force m present day 
jargon—could be charged with car- 
rying out the necessary changes, 


after discussion, оп the spot The 
changes should remain effective for 
one year betore anyone asks for a 
reversal 


La us suppose that the necessary 
retorms are carried out, how would 
a medium to large government office 
work? To begin with, an office has 
to have a permanent memory, and 
it has to take decisions quickly, 
cheaply and fairly At present, an 
office 1s ,organised in large апа 
cumbersome sections each dealing 
with a set of subjects, serviced with 
labyrinthine cecord rooms and the 
personal memories and whims of a 
large clerical staff which 1s seldom 
transferred, and which 15 slowly 
renewed as people are promoted or 
retire 


A more efficient and economical 


- set up would be to have small cells 


of offices—3 to 5 each dealing with 
a group ot subjects, keeping their 
own current files m filing cabinets, 
serviced by stenographers and 
typists Each officer would be ex- 
pected to dispose of 3 to 5 primary 
receipts a day, in addition to other 
work—inspections, meetings, ш ге- 
ceiving visitors, etc There would be 
the permanence of a cell, and no 
disorganization if an officer 1s trans- 
ferred, as happens now, as each 
officer would be conversant with 
the work of the others These cells 
would be interconnected, and their 
work coordinated by a small group 
of seniors The total strength of a 
medium to large office would be re- 
duced by about 4/5ths Such an 
office may possibly compete ш 
efficiency and purposefulness with 
agricultural workers 


What happens to the 8096 ren- 
dered surplus? Should we throw 
them out on to the streets? Many 
members of the long-suffering public 
would say yes But apart from the 
inhumanity, this would not be neces- 
sary Such large scale re-organiza- 
tion postulates efficiency throughout 
the country, and in such an econo- 
my there is plenty of productive 
and meaningful work for all How- 
evei, to be realistic one has to end 
on a note of pessimism The present 
ruling elite for all 15 tears over the 
plight of the common man does not 
have the muscle, still less the inclina- 
tion, to bring about the revolutionary 
changes that our situation demands 
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Core problems - 


5 5 KHERA 


EVERY system of government and 
of administration involvés the exer- 
cise of function, of power, and of 
accountability Indeed, government 
and administration may be describ- 
ed. if not defined, as the sum of 
these three things These in turn 
almost inevitably involve the dele- 
gation, the distribution, and the de- 
centralisation of function and power. 
frequently all three in their different 


D 


ways Autonomy is a thing some- 
what apart from these 


We are up at once against the 
problem of definitions Any term 
that is used in practise should bear 
within reasonable limits the same 
meaning, the same sense in which 
it 1s being used, and the same under- 
standing amongst the persons and 
agencies that use ıt The importance 
of sufficiently precise definitions 1s 


recognised in the many pieces of 
legislation and the rules and regula- 
tions under which the government 
and administration function A set 
‘ot definitions ıs usually mcluded in 
the particular statute and in any 
important set of rules and regula- 
tions made under the law of the 
land The neglect of studying such 
definitions is a frequent source of 
confusion and trouble Furthermore, 
it may be said that the lack of a 
sufficient definition of terms, and the 
fact that different people understand 
ind interpret them differently, (and 
not infrequently so as to accord 
with their respective interests or 
points ot view), 1s one of the most 
fertile sources of conflict 


The problem is a real one and 
there 1s no easy solution to it Dele- 
gation, distribution, decentralisation, 
autonomy not only 1s each one of 
them interpreted differently by dif- 
ferent people at different times and 
circumstances, each опе 15 in fact 
used to signify, and is well’ under- 
stood by most people, to mean, in 
any particular context, something 
quite different from its use in an- 
other context 


The dictionary (Concise. Oxford 
Dictionary) provides what тау 
seem to be clear enough definitions 
Autonomy ıs equated with inde- 
pendence, (which 15 what sets it 

, somewhat apart from the subject 1 
deal with here). Decentralisation 
and distribution appear to be much 
the same thing, with function. and 
power being exercised by varíous 
agencies independently of each 
other, but under a supervening 
constitution that provides for the 
totality of the particular system of 
government and administration De- 
legation connotes the exercise of 
function and power through a duly 
appointed agent, the relationship of 
the delegating authority and the 
delegate being clearly that of prin 
cipal and agent 


Bu. besides the aspects of the 
. problem of definition to which I 
have referred above, there are two 
cther elements, concerning which 
one must remain on constant 
guard 


Firstly, the usage of language 1s 
subject to constant evolution, to 


constant change of idiom, turn of 
expression, along unpredictable lines 
Secondly, ın a country such as India, 
with its great diversity of languages, 
many of which are prescribed as the 
official language for the carrying on 
of government and admunistration, 
and where English has been, and 
to a very large measure continues to 
be the language in which the higher 
levels of admunistration function, 
we have the problem of translation 
of seemingly exact terms into pre- 
cise enough local terms for prac- 
tical use This 1s further compound- 
ed by the fact that much of the 
administrative. literature which 1s 
constantly referred to originates п 
different countries, and 15 set in 
their own particular conjuncture. 
This ıs particularly true of the veri- 
table flood of American literature, 
produced in a system of government 
and administration very different 
from even that of Great Britain, 
whence we have derived much of 
our own constitutional, administra- 
tive, legislative and judicial systems. 


Having cautioned ourselves thus 
we mught now attempt to reach the 
essence, or at least the periphery. 
cf our situation concerning delega- 
tion, distribution and decentralisa- 
tion, through first trying out the 
definitions of these terms as they 
apply to our own system This may 
best be done through looking for 
a few examples from a context with 
which we are all familiar 


First, to dispose of the term, 
autonomy Autonomy ın govern- 
ment or administration 1s foreign to 
the Indian system as ruled by the 
Constitution of India The State of 
Bhutan, with which there 15 а pol- 
tical гае than a constitutional re- 
lationship, whereby Bhutan’s foreign 
affairs are held within the purview 
of the Indian Government, 15 an 
autonomous kingdom that 1s mde- 
pendent and = sovereign апа 
accountable only ' to, itself, just 
as India 15 simce independ- 
ence Sikkim was perhaps another 
example of an autonomous State, 
but demonstrates the difficulty of 
ugid definitions Durnnpg the early 
days of Indian independence, the 
late Jawaharlal Nehru, on being 
asked about the position of Sikkim. 
is said to have turned to one of his 
companions to ask, ‘what 1s Sikkim’s 


status’? He was reported to have 
stated quite clearly that Sikkim was 
a small autonomous kmgdom, and 
that he did not wish these small 
independent States іо be swallowed 
up by their big neighbours But it 1s 
part of current history that the ın- 
ternal political struggle within 
Sikkim has resulted in the people 
of that State voting in a referendum 
to abolish its autonomeus status, 
and to become one of the States of 
the Indian Union A considerably 
lesser instance of autonomy 1s the 
description of several of the States 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics as autonomous republics. 
They appear more properly to come 
within the definition of decentralised 
States within the Soviet Union, not 
altogether unlike the States of the 
Indian Union 


To extend the term autonomous 
to the local government at any level 
within the Indian Union would be 
unreal, unreal also are the claims 
of autonomy for different institu- 
tions or instruments of the govern- 
ment, such as for instance the 
statutory corporations like the Re- 
serve Bank and the other nationalis- 
ed banks, public enterprisés incor- 
porated under the Companies Act. 
and so-on 


Ww e consider next the distribution 
of function, power and accountabi- 
lity under the Indian Constitution 
This 1s different in concept from the 
principle of separation of powers 
which characterise the Constitution 
of the United States of America 
There, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion were primarily concerned with 
trying to establish and maintam a 
balance of power between the three 
main wings of the nation’s govern- 
ance, the executive under the Pre- 
sident, the legislature and the 
judiciary This has lent great strength 
to the principle of democracy in 
that country over the two centu- 
ries of its existence But it has also 
led, especially durmg latter years, 
to grave weaknesses in the system 
Ot this, some of the more specta- 
cular instances are the, Watergate 
scandals leading to the enforced re- 
signation of the American President, 
Richard Nixon, the tragedies of 
Cambodia, and of Vietnam, now 
happily at an end, after vast amounts 
сі death and destruction in a war 
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waged -under Presidential decree, a 
war which, as long ago as Novem- 
ber 1967 John Kenneth Galbraith 
described as "the war we cannot win, 
should not wish.to win and are not 


` winning, agaist an enemy who does 


nof exist! Such things would not 
easily happen within nations with 
constitutions such as Great Britain 
or India, where instant accountabi- 
lity to Parliament is a feature of the 
system 


The distribution of function and 
power 15 thus something different 
from the separation of powers The 
indian Constitution. provides for this 
distribution amongst the principle 
wings of the government the legis- 
lature, the executive and the judi- 
ciary, the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, the Election Commission. 
and so on The emphasis is on the 
independence of the judiciary from 
the influence of the executive and 
the legislature, but the ultimate 
power vests within the legislature 1n 
the case of Britam, where for ins- 
tance the final judicial pronounce- 
ments are made by the House of 
Lords (the Law Lords), ш itself a 
political institution. and part and 
parcel of Parliament, At the same 
time, the executive 1s 1n a real sense 
an extension of the legislature and 
directly accountable to ıt The sys- 
tem rests upon the sense, and upon 
the principle, of an integrated, 
organic whole, rather than an assem- 
blage of parts 'This difference is 
fundamental 


l D 15 different again, 
both from the distribution of func- 
tion and power, and from the prin- 
ciple of the separation of powers 
И comprehends a.single unity in 
the whole system, but gives the 
appearance of a true separation of 
governmental and administrative 
power. 


Again, we might perhaps best 
Hlustrate the situation by examples 
of decentralised function and 
power. 


The Indian Constitution makes 
provision for what appears at first 
sight autonomous, even to a degree 
independent, governments for the 
different States of the Indian Union. 
Each State has its own legislature, 
its own separate executive, 115 own 


4 


administrative apparatus, and to a 
considerable extent 115 own judiciary 


Then the Constitution sets out 
quite long lists of subjects which 
are within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the States, besides a number of 
concurrent subjects. The exclusively 
State subjects include the important 
ones of land reforms, and agricul- 
ture, while the States are also res- 
ponsible for education and public 
health Much of the shortcomings 
ш the progress of land reforms must 
be due to the inabihty. or reluc- 
tance of the central government to 
do more than exhort and rebuke 
In agriculture, the ministers of the 
central government holding this 
portfolio have known the frustra- 
tions of bemg unable to discharge 
their responsibilities on the national 
level, through failures in one State 
or another. 


T nasi: the States share with the 
central legislature the power to pass 
some kinds of constitutional amend- 
ments A present example of this 
15 again Sikkim In April, the cen- 
tral Parliament passed the constitu- 


ticnal amendment making Sikkim . 


the twenty second State of the 
Indian Union But it can have legal 
sanction only when half the exist- 
ing States have passed supporting 
legislation There are other examples 
where legislative power 1s shared 1n 
this manner 


But, when all 1s said and done, 
the unitary principle prevails The 
residuary powers of governance vest 
in the central government The 
States’ Governors, unlike the elected 
President of India, are the appoin- 
tees of the central government, and 
there 1s by now a vast amount of 
precedent to show that they are, and 
теша, under the effective writ of 
the central government Far-reaching 
powers vest 1n the central govern- 
ment to supercede States’ govern- 
ments and legislatures, and there 
have been occasions quite recently 
when no less that five or more of 
the major States have been taken 
under direct rule by the centre. 

/ 


Thus, we see that, however appa- 
rent the decentralisation of function 
and power between the centre and 
the States may be, 1n reality it ope- 
rates quite rigorously within the 
supervening principle of a unitary 


system ot government and admi- 
nistration for the nation as a whole. 


Ле brmgs us to the term, dele- 
gation, which 1s the most commonly 
used of all the terms, and the one 
which is 1n many ways the most 
unportant No complex system such 
as the admunistrative and govern- 
menta] apparatus of even a small 
nation can work without a great deal 
of delegation of function, power and 
authority. And India 1s not a small 
nation Its system of government 
and admunistration 1s as complex 
as 1t 1s vast. We meet with delegated 
authority and power at every turm. 
We must ask, therefore, what dis- 


- tinguishes delegation from decen- 


tralisation, from distribution of func- 
tion, and of course from autonomy 
in any sense of this term 


The essence of delegation 1s that 
there be a person m whom some 
particular function of power is vested 
by law or by rules under the sanc- 
tion of law. Then that person must 
delegate that particular function or 
power, in whole or in part, to an- 
other, such delegation bemg made 
permissible either by specific legal 
provision, or tacitly (Tacitly dele- 
gated authority can. and sometimes 
does, lead to trouble) 


A second feature that distin- ' 
guishes delegation from other forms 
oi decentralised working 15 the 
method and the line of accountabi- 
lity Accountability 1s a concomutant 
of delegation, that goes without 
saying But there are aspects of 
accountability which are more close- ' 
ly related to a delegated function 


Firstly, responsibility for the 
function cannot be absolutely dele- 
gated. The delegator retayns his own 
duty to account for the due per- 
formance of the function by lus 
agent In delegating the function 
he creates a new accountability 
which is different from his own 
This 1s‘ one of the features that 
underlies the principle of ministerial 
accountability to Parliament Тһе. 
delegator cannot plead that his res- 
ponsibility 1s discharged by the act 
of delegation, and that it has been 
transferred to bis agent 


From this it follows that the 
agent, whatever may be his official 


~ 
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position or rank, 1s accountable to, 
and through his principal 


These two aspects of account- 
ability for delegated functions are 
often obscured іп daily practice, but 
it 1s the omission to keep both of 
them fully enough in view at all 
times, that has led again and again 
to the failure to fix responsibility 
in the case of faults зп the working 
of the administrative apparatus, and 
at every level It becomes almost 
impossible to remedy admunistra- 
tive shortfalls, or to prevent their 
recurrence' and 1ndeed their further 
spread, when the lines of account- 
ability are not clearly enough estab- 
lished and maintained in daily 
practice, and responsibility becomes 
so confused as to disappear alto- 
gether 


Judging from the experience of 
the Indian admunistrative system as 
a whole, especially since indepen- 
dence, certain- essential requirements 
stand out in the conferment and the 
exercise of delegated function and 
authority There 1s not the space ш 
a piece of this length to set out more 
than the bare list of these, impor- 
tant as each one 1s 


Те act of delegation should pro- 
vide all concerned with a sufficiently 


clear definition of the span of action, . 


morë particularly when the delega- 
tion covers a span less than that 
of the tota] function vested ш the 
delegating .authority. The parties 
concerned are not only the princi- 
pal and the agent. More importantly, 
it concerns those affected by the 
delegation the citizens who have 
to resort to public offices for so 
very many of their daily needs It 
15 а common sight to see ordinary 
citizens having to go from pillar 
to post, trying to find out which 
public official has to be approached 
for a change in a ration card, to 
mention only опе seerhmgly trivial 
example Much of the inefficiency 
and corruption is bred from such 
uncertainties, and from the resulting 
pressures and frustrations that haunt 
the citizen’s daily life 


With a clear cut span of action 
there should also be a clear enough 


definition, for all to see, as to the 
extent of the power that the agent 
is authorised to exercise Lack of 
this 1s the frequent cause of the 
disease of passing the buck 


There should also be sufficient 


even if тсотрјеје, information 
available to all concerned, as to the 
resources available How much 


cement, or steel, or bricks, or wheat, 
or whatever, 1s likely to be avail- 
able to ordmary consumers from 
particular release offices, say over 
the next three months? Sudden 
shortages, equally sudden bulk 
releases, make for corruption How 
much force 1s likely to be available 
to a magistrate, or to a police 
superintendent, in maintamung law 
and order? What financial resources 
may a manager of a: State enter- 
prse expect, in support of. his 
plans? 


A most more important than all 
else, delegation must be based upon 
and continuously sustained by trust 
and good faith The lack of this 
has been one of the more unfortu- 
nate circumstances in which the 
public administrative apparatus as 
a whole has had to work for many 
years There does not seem even 
now to be a sufficient understanding 
of the effect of this upon the qua- 
lity of those services, for the public 
as well as for the government, for 
which the administrative system 
exists at all Lack of trust is bad 
enough When it 15 demonstrated 
by the public denigration of sub- 
ordinates, especially, at top levels, 
the public tends to lose faith in the 
administration, and in the govern- 
ment itself 


Withm the admnnistrative system, 
distrust has bred loss of morale, 
the loss of a sense of responsibility, 
the loss of initiative and enterprise 
and a resort to playing safe, and in 
the end and at the cost of the citi- 
zen, the loss of efficiency and of 
honest working At the same time, 
the officials who perform their 
duties with due diligence and in 
good faith, have lost the confidence 
that they will be supported in the 
event of the mevitable error that 
must occur m any decision making 
process, while a widespread feeling 
has come into’ existence that the 


official who plays safe, builds his 
defences, and takes out-of-line steps 
to protect himself and to secure his 
own advancement, 1s able to carry 
on inefficiently and even corruptly 


Delegation. envisages that the 
agent shall abide by his:principal's 
objectives and policies, in the case 
of public administration, those poli- 
cies, and objectives that carry due 
legal sanction This is something 
other than an identity of 1deological 
or political views between tbe dele- 
gator and his agent In turf, the 
principal should be able to feel at 
all times that the delegated func 
tion and authority will be performed 
and exercised in keeping with his 
legitimate policies, апа objectives. 


V V hat has been said above applies 
equally to every level of the admi- 
mistration; but with added emphasis 
on two features Firstly, experience 
shows that there 1s a lack of read. 
ness to delegate function and autho- 
rity (not merely esponsibility) 
down the line This results ın higher 
level officials wasting their better 
paid time upon action which could, 
and should be taken by their sub- 
ordinates Secondly, there has been 
an over-readiness to refer tlungs 
upwards, even when the function 
and the authority to carry it out 
has been clearly delegated This is 
often due to timidity, and worse, 
on occasion; simply to curry favour. 
Conversely, there 1s an over-tendency 
to invigilate, to ‘breathe down the 
neck’, instead of adhermg to sound 
procedures for due supervision and 
accounting At the other end, of this 
same tendency 1s for the principal 
to relegate his own responsibility 
altogether, seeking in delegation an 
alibi for his own failure to discharge 
his own responsibility 


A characteristic of administrative 
organisation and practice 1s that a 
single individual may by virtue of 
his office exercise functions and 
powers under one ог several 
distinct categories His accountabi- 
lity varies accordingly as to subs- 
tance, method, and lme of account- 
ing This 15 often lost sight of, but 
needs to be kept prominently in 
view during the multiple processes 
of day to day admunistration 


It 1s quite normal for an admin- 
istrative officer, certainly for the 
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officers of the senior services, to be 
found exercising on the same day 
and at the same place functions 
which are of a judicjal nature, or 
аге semi-judicial, or are executive, 
but laid upon him directly by law, 
or as an agent to whom particular 
functions and powers have been de- 
legated, or even in lus residuary 
executive capacity as for instance Іп 
the case of sudden emergency or 
calamity 


Examples of all these abound in 
daily administration, wherever one 
looks The decision making process, 
the yudgment exercised, the method 
and extent of authority and power 
brought into play, all these involv- 
ed in each case are of a distinct 
kind Frequently, the different kinds 
of functions overlap It then be- 
comes part of the art of administra- 
tion for the official concerned to 
find his own way and to exercise 
his decision and his authority, with- 
out a semblance of doubt or of 
hesitation. 


Government and its admunistra- 
tive apparatus function continuously 
within the complex matrix of cons- 
titutional, legal, political, social and 
economic circumstances, the whole 
conjuncture undergoing constant 
change and evolution In such a 
situation, it 18 inevitable that the 
whole system must work, and work 
to the best effect that 1s possible 
within an equally complex system 
of compulsions and of pressures 
various in their nature, and cons- 
tantly changing There are no 1vory 
castles wrthin which the apparatus 
can function ın 115 own isolation, no, 
oracles to which resort may be had, 
no ideal states within which the 
machine can operate without fric- 
tion or without constant effort and 
strain 


It 1s exactly here that the basic 
principles of good government and 
good admunistration assume vital 
significance They are few, obtain 
much lip service, and tend to be 
forgotten in the daily grid But 
principles may not be ignored, save 
at the peril ultimately of the very 
party that ignores them 


For .‘no one is an island unto 
himself, and when the bell tolls, ıt 
tolls for each one and all of us 
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Resort to | 
committees | 


V SHANKAR 


YN India, the supreme authority 1s 


undoubtedly the Parliament to 
which the Prime Minister and the 
Council of Ministers are responsible 
But, since the Council of Ministers 
iS the chosen body of the Prime 
Minister, who ıs the leader of the 
ruling party, 1t 1s clear that the Coun- 
cil is the centre of administrative 
authority and 1s responsible for the 
exercise of admunistrative powers 
which vest in the Centre In this 
context, ıt 15 necessary to bear in 
mind that with the rather frequent 
take-over of the administration of a 
State by the Centre 1n the event of 
the breakdown of the constitution 
in a State and the proclamation of 


emergency, the administrative res- 
ponsibiities of the Council of Min- 
tsters are vast, diverse, intensive and 
comprehensive They cover the 
whole country so far as central or 
concurrent subjects are concerned 
ln the economic field as well as 
in emergencies referred to above, 
they may encompass even one Or 
more States 


I, 1s obvious that no single body 
howsoever able, competent and effi- 
cient, can concentrate within itself 
all the powers of disposal There 
has, therefore, to be an inevitable 
division of power and authority fol- 
lowed by a devolution and dele- 
gation of powers to subordinate offi- 
cialdom, departments and organisa- 
tions Howsoever meticulous and 
precise such division, devolution or 
delegation may be, a degree of 
Inter-relation between various func- 
tionaries, individual or institutional 
must, in the nature of things, exist 


For the smooth and efficient work- 
ing of the whole machinery of gov- 
ernment, therefore, provision has to 
be made to secure that such inter- 
relationship ıs also 1nstitutionalised 
The rules of government provide for 
и through a system of inter-depart- 
mental or inter-official consultations 
where matters concern more than 
one office or department, such con- 
sultation being arranged either 
through reference of the papers to 
another office or department that 
may be concerned or through per- 
sonal discussion and the recording 
of the result on the file itself So 
fai as the financial aspect of a matter 
1s concerned, the rules generally 
require that any -proposal with 
financial implications must have the 
concurrence af the Finance Depart- 
ment before orders issue adopting it 


Generally, for purposes of the 
bilateral disposal of a case, the sys- 
tem of consultation or concurrence 1s 
adequate, even in the case of multi- 
lateral consultations it 1s resorted to 
1f no controversial issue of any 
major nature arises Sometimes 4 
resort 1s had to our ad hoc commut- 
tes of officials or ministers concern- 
ed to resolve inter-departmental 
references However, there are 
many subjects, apart from individual 
cases, which are inter-connected or 
which 1n themselves or 1n association 


with other subjects are of such 1m- 
portance as to warrant the appoint- 
ment of commuttees either at the 
munisterial or at the secretaries’ or 
at the departmental levels as a regu- 
lar feature of governmental busi- 
ness Even within the department it 
sometimes becomes necessary то 
have regular committees for the dis 
posal of important items of busi- 
ness in which collective thinking 
may be desirable or even necessary 
It is this system which sometimes 
raises controversies on whether 
committees are efficient means of 
disposal or chroaic ageats of dilato- 
Tiness or convenient organs of pro- 
crastination which 15 proverbially 
‘the thief of time’ 


S, far as specific subject com- 
mittees are concerned, they are 
committees like those of Defence, 
External Affairs, Food and Agricul- 
ture, Family Planning, Indust^y, etc 
Committees which concern more 
than one department are those for 
the disposal of problems of employ- 
ment, appointments, public secto: 
undertakings, Energy, Essential Sup- 
ples, Tourism, Transport, Commu- 
nications, Export, etc Those for 
general coordination and delibera- 
tions on 1mpcrtanvmatters of policy 
would be committees on Internal or 
Political Affairs, Economic Affairs, 
Accommodation, Parliamentary Af- 
fairs, and the like In addition to 
these, there are a large number of 
committees in various departments, 
in Defence Headquarters and impor- 
tant offices to deal with matters 3f 
departmental concern on any parti- 
сша: problem such as staff, labour 
weltare, etc 


The composition of these com- 
muttees depends on their function 
and importance At the ministerial 
level, 1t depends not only on the 
ministers concerned but also on the 
Prime Minister who may want a 
particular minister of weight and 1n- 
fluence to be on a committee even 
though he may not be concerned 
with the subject-matter of the com- 
mittee As regards committees of 
secretaries generally, the Cabinet 
Secretary presides over them and 
they are composed of secretaries who 
are concerned including those of 
the Prime Minister's Secretariat 


Generally, matters which are re- 
ferred to the Cabinet either by a 


ministry or on the initiative of the 
Cabinet Secretary or Prime Minister 
are processed through the appro- 
priate Secretaries’ Committee and 
the Ministeri] Committee The 
burden of scrutinising whether all 
the required consultations and form- 
alities have Been completed before 
a case 1s ripe for decisión falls on 
the Cabinet Secretariat. The distri- 
bution of functions of commuttees 
18 such and the number of times 
their meetings are held ad hoc or as 
а matter of routine ıs so frequent 
that it throws quite a considerable 
stran on the more important 
secretaries and ministers Not 
intrequently the discussions are so 
time-consuming that there can 
scarcely be any doubt that at least 
for some of the officials o1 minis- 
ters ıt becomes irksome to attend 
and participate in them 


А. has been mentioned above, 
the system of commuttees is neces- 
sary апа if properly formulated and 
directed 1t can be an agency of ex- 
peditious decision-making Where 
decisions of mmuisterial committees 
or even the Cabinet are involved, 
their deliberations can be a useful 
preparatory step in the process of 
arriving at conclusions But if not 
properly formulated or efficiently 
handed, they can result in officers 
ог ministers being in them at the 
cost of their departmental responsi- 
bilities The entailing consequences 
of overwork would lead to the 
absence of concentration on their 
own problems 


I think ıt would be true to say 
that the present-day secretary by 
and large has demands on his time 
which cannot all be faced with that 
efficiency and despatch which are 
required at that level A secretariat 
department 1s a close-tent organisa 
tion which for 115 smooth and effi- 
cient functioning requires leadership 
and tcamwork There was a time 
when each secretary used to have 
weekly meetings with his officers 
down to the under-secretary, discuss 
generally the disposal of work in 
his department, solve any problems 
which arose and delayed disposal 
at the concerned level The secretary 
knew every officer under him and 
was able to assess his performance 
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and capabilities These meetings 
also promoted collective thinking 
on important issues and the ex- 
change of information between offi- 
cers spread the knowledge of depart- 
mental affairs and working among 
the various officers This system re- 
sulted іп all-round progress in the 
department particularly where an 
efficient secretary was at the head 


Полу, the departments have be- 
come so Jarge, the hierarchy of offi- 
cers so extensive and the time at 
the disposal of secretaries so scarce 
due to extra-departmental preoccu- 
pations, that such exercises in de- 
partmental efficiency have become 
infrequent or even non-existent This 
development, regrettable as it 1s, has 
resulted in the secretary of the de- 
partment not being able to pro- 
nounce an officer below the Још 
Secretary’s level without forming or 
confirming his opinion in consulta- 
tion with the Jomt Secretary or 
Additional Secretary concerned 


There is no-doubt that the grip 
of the Secretary on the detailed 
working and accountability of his 
officers has become somewhat loose 
or indifferent There 1s lack of time 
for these essential aspects of his 
work—it ıs the Secretary’s preoccu- 
pations with inter-departmental and 
Committee discussions and attend- 
ance at parlamentary debates on 
various motions that are responsible 
Not infrequently have these discus- 
sions became a forum for aiming 
individual views, relevant or not rele- 
vant to the subject under discussion 
or are desultory and discursive, 
partly because the basic issues are 
not dealt with or formulated with 
precision and, partly, because 
matters other than those for which 
the meeting was called came into 
focus 


The present lot of a Secretary to 
Government 1s at tumes unenviable 
His preoccupation with parliamen- 
tary business for seven months in 
the year 15 taxing enough The 
Administrative Reforms Commis- 
sion has commented on the time 
and expense which questions and 
debates in Parliament involve for 
departments Apart from these, 
which perhaps would regularly con- 
sume one-fourth of his official hours 
on an average, he has to attend to 


a number of ministerial set-ups of 
the Deputy Minister, Minister of 
State and Cabinet Minister whenever 
required He has then to attend 
meetings of some committee or the 
other or hold discussions with some 
of hus officers or officers of some 
other department or departments He 
has also to be accessible to the Head 
of Departments under him He has 
a string of non-officials waiting for 
him during the day The result 15 
that for his office file or case work 
he has just enough time in his office 
and at home to see to its disposal 
either the same day or, 1f 1t requires 
detailed consideration, during the 
next day or two 


This 15 the picture of a Secretary 
who is generally quick to grasp 
things, knows his own mind and can 
effectively ration ош his time Not 
all—in fact few—secretaries are of 
that stamp In consequence, many 
of them do not find time for con- 
centrated thinking and plannmg 
which alone can enable them to 
chart out the course of business 
from a long-term point of view or 
take due initiative Time 18 also re- 
quired for the necessary guidance of 
departmental business and officers. 
Only then can a Secretary be consi- 
dered a go-getter who thinks ahead 
of events rather than follows them, 
who anticipates snags in depart- 
mental policies and who can apply 
correctives іп time instead of un- 
wittingly allowing them to create 
even worse problems on account 
of their persistence and accumula- 
tion 


"Es it ıs more than likely that 
the system of committees has been 
extended beyond its natural limits, 
that ıt has been made more tıme- 
consuming than seems necessary and 
has probably affected departmental 
efficiency instead of promoting it 
The functioning of these committees 
suffers from defects which are 
avoidable or remediable While not 
denying its usefulness if properly 
worked, 1t 1s possible to say that the 
system admits of reform with a view 
to reducing the number of commit- 
tees and the demand which they 
impose on time and the disposal of 
departmental business A workable 
reform may be as follows 


(a) The number of Committees 
should be reduced to the mmmum 


and they should meet only when 
business requires them to and gene- 
rally not more than once in a month 


(6; Normally the Secretary 
should achieve consultation and co- 
ordination by means of sending the 
papers to tbe department or depart- 
ments concerned, and all depart- 
ments should be enjoined not to de- 
iam a file or papers for more than 
a day or two, 1n no case beyond a 
week 


(c) If any serious controversy de- 
velops between the secretaries con- 
cerned the papers may be forwarded 
to the Cabinet Secretary who might 
give directions himself or may call 
a meeting of the secretaries con- 
cerned at which the final conclusions 
must be reached or issues formulated 
for decision either by the Cabinet 
or the appropriate Cabinet Com- 
mittee 


(d) The Secretary must keep a 
special watch on cases requiring re- 
ference to Finance and in which 
decision has been delayed Such 
cases, 1f they present any difficulty, 
should be dealt with as in (c) If 
the Cabinet Secretary or the Com- 
mittee meeting called by him differs 
trom the Finance Secretary and the 
latter so requires, 1t may be refer- 
red, through the Minister concerned, 
to the Finance Minister for his deci- 
sion. It would then be for the Minis- 
ter concerned either to abide by the 
decision of the Finance Minister or 
to refer the matter to the Cabinet 


(e) There should be a general rule 
lhat at no stage should a case be 
held up for more than one week 
and, where such time-limit 1s exceed- 
ed, the case should be brought to 
tbe notice of the Cabinet Secretariat 
for intervention or scrutiny 


If this approach commends itself, 
the number of Cabinet Committees 
should be reduced to four or five, 
іе, Internal Affairs, External Affairs, 
Defence, Economic Affairs and Par- 
hamentary Affairs These Commit- 
tees should have their counterparts 
at the secretaries level In other 
cases, where early decisions have to 
be taken, the Cabinet Secretary 
should be able to call ad hoc meet- 
ings of the secretaries concerned а. 
and when required 


| Accountability 


PRAKASH TANDON 


“ ALL management is run on trust 
and through delegation, but dele- 
gation does not mean relegation, 
nor the delegator looking over the 
shoulder of the delegater, or the 
Junioi constantly referrmg to the 
senior for advice or decisions 


In Phillip Mason’s Men Who 
Ruled India—The Guardians, а dis- 
trict officer summed up this rela- 
tionship aptly ‘I had said to each 
of them in effect—This ıs your 
sub-division or your job These are 
the lines in which I want it to be 
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run Now go and run it ЈЕ you 
make a serious mistake I shall have 
to over-rule you Otherwise I shall 
not interfere If you want” advice, 
I am here to give ıt If you want 
a definite order you are free to ask 
for it But if you make a habit of 
wanting either, you will be of very 
little use to me’ So simply he 
summed up the essential truth im 
management that I wish our leader- 
ship—political, executive. апа 
managerial would learn to practise 
today 


W iin delegation, however, must 
go accountability, those to whom 
powers have been given must re- 
gularly report progress and imple- 
mentation by whatever form of 
communication bas been laid down 
Much 15 said about the stricter 
accountability of the public sector, 
belonging as it does to a single 
national shareholder, and therefore, 
the society in general I believe this 
depends upon how you define 
accountability, and from the Review 
Committee on the STC report with 
which I was associated, I might 
quote some comments, also from 
my speech as chairman of STC m 
1969.70, as they both sum up my 
views. 


‘The Corporation needs a new 
definition of ts accountability 
Various institutions, government, 
public and parliamentary, ask 
numerous questions This to us 
not by itself -constitute account- 
ability ın a public undertaking 
Answering questions on its ope- 
rations, especially when a crisis 
occurs, 15 also not real account- 
ability 


To us the ultimate test is one 
of targets set, performance mea- 
sured and an account given The 
more the Corporation concen- 
trates upon this absolute concept 
of accountability instead of to 
whom it ıs responsible, the heal- 
thier it will become, and so will 
the criticism it will receive іп 
future True accountability in our 
opinion is a system 1n-built іп the 
Corporation to measure, appraise 
and convey its performance 


A model built of the Corpora- 
ton would show that while its 


core function 1s marketing. with 
contributing service — functions 
around it, at the boundary 1t has 
a somewhat larger than usual 
span of those with whom it has 
to deal—Munistry and Govern- 
ment, trade and industry, com- 
modity boards and export 
promotion councils, agencies of 
government abroad, press, public, 
parliamentary committees, and 
‘Parliament itself at the very top 


To all these the Corporation 1s 
responsible, and its account- 
ability les ın how well it plans 
and budgets, measures and 
appraises, and regularly conveys 
the results 


To sum up, the question 1s not 
to whom the Corporation is res- 
ponsible, but how it conceives 
and discharges its responsibility 


Асаш, therefore, must 
be viewed as not just answering the 
*casual question', but a complex of 
systems and relationships internalis- 
ed within, and externalised at the 
periphery, a style of management, a 
way of life for the Corporation Let 
me elaborate , 


At present, all that a ‘company, 
public or private, ıs required statu- 


torily to do 1s to prepare 18 annual . 


accounts on a format laid down 
under the Companies Act, which 
shows some figures for the year and 
others on the last day of the year, 
together with as brief an account 
as they like by the directors And 
this can be done any time within 
six months of the year-end, or later 


with permussion, by when it has’ 


become history anyway 


For public undertakings, there 
are though some quite shrewd and 
incisive appraisals, but these are 
done once in a while, and that also 
some years after the event, by when 
the men responsible have usually 
moved on and the decisions have 
lost their pristine freshness, when 
1 1s difficult to recall the pros and 
cons that weighed with the decision 
makers at the time, and especially 
the nuances that often determine a 
decision If I may be forgiven, I 
would liken it to mspectors of a 
shipping line boarding a ship, say, 
at Tokyo, on its journey from Bom- 


bay to Tokyo, and addressing the 
captain, who has prepared himself 
to give a full account of the voyage, 
thus ‘We should like to discuss 
with you, Captain, the fuel efficien- 
cies and the quantity of fuel bought 
on the voyage that this ship took 
sıx years ago, from Rotterdam to 
Buenos Aures, because we find from 


.récords that the fuel consumption 


and the price paid on that voyage 
was on the high side, and you did 
not issue a tender’ 


The Captam will no doubt find 
this a valuable exercise, but more 
valuable will it have been to have 
discussed with him, the voyage that 
he had just completed Today, eco- 
nomic and industrial events move 
very fast indeed, and a post-mortem 
of yesterday 1s likely to be more 
helpful than an exhumation of some 
years ago, of a past long dead dis- 
шегеді / 


Equally important as the time 
tactor 1s the quality and content of 
the examination While pointing out 
shortfalls, ideas should be brought 
to the surface that are translable 
into an immediate improvement in 
cperations and results, and thus to 
leave the management with a know- 
ledge of where it did well, or badly, 
or should do better in the future 
Important, too, that the examination 
should not merely confine itself to 
the propriety of actions but also 
their results, for after all in the end 
essential though it 1s that a com- 
pany has followed the rule it is 
yet more important that 1t has pro- 
duced results. 


An examination which leaves a 
management feelmg bigger and 
better, with new directions before 
it, will benefit the organisation, 
conversely as the one that leaves a 
management crestfallen will have 
harmed it But these are problems 
of large corporations the world over 
today, of how to appraise their units 
and encourage them to do better 
There will always be cases where 
a top management has consistently 
failed, ıt 1s usual then to quietly 
remove the very top than to leave 
the whole organisaiotn diffident 


This organisation made account- 
ability an operational philosophy, 
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India's Defence Services, no doubt are our valued 
customers But we do not look at it that way Asa 
leading public enterprise, we deem it our prime 
responsibility and our duty to rally round the 
Services and help keep round-the-clock vigil 
across the national frontiers 


Army, Navy or Air Force--Indianoil is there to 
meet all the requirements of petroleum products 
conforming to correct specifications wherever 
they are geeded 


^ 


The recent Indo- Pakistan hostilities posed а 
challenge to provide the logistic support. 
Indianoilmen accepted the challenge and met it 
squarely, irrespective of the odds, risks and costs, 
thus earning the nation's gratitude for their 
efforts in war and no less in tímes of peace. 


INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITED 
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you gave yourself a pension 


Here is à special scheme to give 
you extra security when you 

retire. Suppose you save every 
month Rs. 100 ín а 

Post Office for the next seven 

years (ask for National Savings 
Certificate V issue), Beginning 

from 1982 you will get back 

Rs. 198 every month for seven years. 


Added benefit from 1982 onwards 
Continue the schemeradd only 

Rs. 2 to it every. month and buy 

fresh certificates. From 1989 
onwards you will receive every month 
Rs. 396 for the next seven years. 


ASK YOUR 








POST OFFICE OR 
NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMISSIONER, NAGPUR 


it is time 


Your initial Rs. 100/- per month will 
have grown nearly four times ! 
There is no age limit for this 

scheme. It is open to all — теп › 
and women. 

Nor is Rs. 100 the limit. You can 


invest Rs. 200, 300, 500 or more per 


month. You will benefit more. 
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as much a part of its system as 
servo-mechanism of a control sys- 
tem, so that as it ran it registered 
information from pre-selécted key 
points, and went into action when 
things began to go wrong Those 
to whom the machine was respon- 
sible had thus only to watch, and 
when all went well to leave it be 
The cornerstone of its accountability 
was its performance budget prer 
pared and released on the day before 
the new year began It gave а de- 
tailed account of the budget and 
erformance of last year and the 
plans for the coming year It was 
more than just figures, 1t also con- 
tained a statement of intentions of 
the management This was followed 
by a weekly reporting system and 
monthly, quarterly and half-yearly 
reviews, so that the management 
was always up to date in its know- 
ledge of its performance, but suffi- 
ciently early to make quick 
corrections 


When we talk of the weak per- 
formance of any organisation, and 
we talk a lot about the public sector 
тп this context, the question we 
should ask is whether we have 
introduced modern accountability 
systems They are not only good 
for the knowledge of all but also 
for the morale of the management, 
who can thus see their performance 
eyeball to eyeball, and improve it 
before somebody sits on them It 
1s this self-corrective nature inherent 
in the accountability system that 
gives the management its greatest 
pride and opportunity 


However, accountability, no 
matter how well conceived and dis- 
charged, can only mean a means 
to an end To those to whom the 
management 15 accountable must be 
equally proficient and prompt in 
understanding and reacting to the 
account given Unless they take 
interest and ask good questions, 
management’s enthusiasm is likely 
to wane, and if they use it to slap 
down the management and ask bad 
questions, 1t will also wane I know 
the case of a management which in 
is pride and enthusiasm reported 
an innovation, it received a cold 
reply—why had such an innovation 
not been introduced earlier! 


Autonomy 
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THE concept of a system 1s one of 


~ the most important developments 


in the evolution of human 
relationships АП of us belong 
to some system or another, char 
acterised by interacting and inter- 
dependent elements or sub-systems 
which may or may not һауе 
varying degrees of complexity 
We can generally say that ‘the 
higher the level of complexity, the 
higher the level of development of a 
system 1n an evolutionary scale’ We 
are all familiar with biological sys- 
tems like the human body, physical 
systems like the atmosphere and 
social systems like nations Un- 
derstanding and controlling systems 
is often not an easy task. While 
man has understood and somewhat 
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controlled the physical world, his 
knowledge about the biological and 
social systems is highly madequate 
and not sufficiently geared to meet 
the demands of.a fast changing en- 
vironment. : 4 


It ıs uséful to think of all organı- 
gations as systems Organisations 
usually have definite boundaries 
Recent advances in behavioral 
sciences have enabled us to under- 
stand organisational performance 
and characteristics much more effec- 
tively than was possible, say, 25 
years ago, but still our knowledge 
1s incomplete 1n this regard. We can 
look at the government as a large 
system With its history and tradi- 
tion, governmental bureaucracy 1s 
in many ways unique Hierarchy and 
the impersonality of rules and pro- 
cedures are the key characteristics 
of the government system 


The governmental framework 1s 
inherently designed for stability but 
it has to be remarkably adaptive in 
a dynamic environment where the 
dimensions of all activities are being 
altered by the inter-play of political, 
social and economic forces The pri- 
macy of law and order and revenue 


` collection has given way to the pri- 


macy of developmental tasks та our 
era While the "Establishment has 
become powerful and almost super- 
human, new innovations are still 
being made jn organisational forms 
which become a part of the govern- 
ment over a period of time 


T powerful role of science and 
technology зп accelerating India's 
development was anticipated by 
Prime Minister Nehru He also 
visualised a pre-eminent role for the 
government in promoting science 
end technology He was aware vf 
the inadequacies of a ‘Governmen- 
tal system’ for innovative tasks 
stemming from the areas of advan- 
ced technologies I would like to 
share my experience in the Atomic 
Energy Commission in which a new 
style of management was evolved 
within the governmental framework 
to achieve the пе measure of 
autonomy to fulfil technological 
tasks 


Prior to independence, scientific 
programmes of the government were 
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carried on basically within the same 
administrative framework as ап: 
other activity of the government 
No distinctive organisation was 
conceived of, nor was it felt neces- 
sary Hom: Bhabha, when he was 
appointed the chief executive of 
India’s atomic energy programme, 
felt that the traditional forms of 
government would have to be modi- 
fied considerably if the benefits of 
modern science and technology were 
to be brought within the reach of 
the common man and applied to 
the wider tasks of nation-building 


It was felt from the very begin- 
ning that an omnibus of government 
administrative practices to research 
and development organisations 
would be alien to their nature and 
genius It was realised that a large 
measure of autonomy is necessary 
for the organisation in the plan- 
ring and execution of innovative 
projects and pioneering effort along 
a broad front As the programme 
was to be wholly funded from the 
pubhc exchequer, it was recognised 
that ıt would be subject to the ın- 
built constramts of a formal gov- 
ernment structure. 


А, a time when organisational 
innovations іп government were 
very rare, the establishment of an 
Atomic Energy Commission within 
the government set up represented 
a significant advance towards the 
realisation in practice of a new 
managerial concept The Commis- 
son "was set up as an autonomous 
body with wide administrative. and 
ппал та! powers and entrusted with 
policy making functions Financial 
autonomy was secured by having a 
Memoer for Finance on the Сот: 
mussion with the rank of a Secre- 
tary responsible for all financial 
matters Such an arrangement was 
ideally suited to cut across proce- 
dura] tangles and delays and diff- 
culties arising from the application 
of needlessly inelastic rules ја 


The Department of Atomic 
Energy was also set up as an ш- 
dependent Ministry in 1954 to 
implement the policies and pro- 
grammes’ approved by the Comnus- 
sion Within. the overall budget 
sanction, the Department could 


` 


spend without detailed procedural 
government type control. Only 
important financial decisions requir- 
ed the approval of the Commission 
ог the Member of Finance In 
addition, leadership at all levels 
evinced a keen awareness of the 
need for the nurturing and develop- 
ment of this important scientific 
programme in its infant years 
Undue and close scrutiny and un- 
necessary emphasis on procedural 
requirements would have sounded 
the death’ knell of the innovation 
that was bemg contemplated 


) 

О... the years, an increasing 
measure of autonomy was secüred 
for the atomic energy programme 
For example, ıt was able to persuade 
government that recruitment and 
tramung as scientific personnel was 
a very specialised task and should 
be undertaken by the department 
rather than by the Union Public 
Service Commission Over а period 
of six to seven years, a large mea- 
sure of autonomy for the atomic 
energy programme was established 
accompanied by а _ considerable 
delégation of powers, both financial 
and administrative The basic tenet 
in the evolution of this autonomy 
was that the exercise of powers 
should bo as near the scene of 
action as possible 


However, such a concept of auto- 
nomy did not mean unlimited free- 
dom or licence to over-ride all 
constraints In fact the idea of auto- 
nomy was closely dependent on 
public accountability А compre- 
hensive system with a long range 
perspective for the atomic energy 
programme was developed not only 
to tianscend the limited horizon of 
an essentially short term, expendi- 
ture-oriented governmental system 
but to balance in an even measure 
the needs of autonomy with the 
demands of accountability The 
organisational autonomy which was 
secured through deliberate and 
measured steps was allowed to 
diffuse among the senior scientists 
and project leaders in charge of 
various programmes 


In order to get away from the 
hierarchical system, relatively few 
levels in the organisation were 
established In several research 
projects and programmes that were 
undertaken, an outstanding scientist 


~ 
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was identified first and then an 
organisation was built around him, 
rather than filling up positions and 
vacancies ‘This was also the philo- 
sophy of growth of the Max Planck 
Institutes in Germany Having de- 
fined the broad objectives, the pro- 
ject leaders were given considerable 
autonomy to organise and under- 
take the various tasks necessary for 
the accomplishment of objectives in 
ther own way, but they were 
accountable for the end results 


О; of the corner stones in the 
autonomous structure has been 
accountability of scientists at a peer 
level The professional discipline 
and norms of the scientific com- 
munity are strong enough to ensure 
a high degree of accountability and 
integrity in scientific programmes 
A set of administrative policies and 
practices was devised to encourage 
the twin objectives of autonomy 
and accountability The various 
project leaders and scientists at 
various levels of the atomic energy 
programme were encouraged to 
play multiple roles, each role car- 
ried with it a measure of independ- 
ence specifically relevant to the 
nature and magnitude of the pro- 
ject The objective of development, 
experimentation and growth through 
indigenous efforts was thus achieved 
as the personnel acquired a greater 
degree of self reliance and con- 
fidence These scientists had to 
manage their own projects without 
relying excessively on 'admunistra- 
tion’ Admunistration thus became 
à purely service function which 
scientists could draw upon for the 
performance of their tasks 


With a view to providing proper 
incentives and motivation to scien- 
tists a significant departure was 
made from conventional personnel 
practices Ав a result а policy was 
evolved for promotions without 
reference to vacancies or posts that 
mught exist at various grades — In- 
dividual scientists and engineers 
were promoted based only on their 
merit and performance rather than 
on the existence of vacancies Thus 
tadical approach was worked ont 
within the boundaries of the gov- 
ernmental system 


The management of research pro- 
jects in Trombay and the industrial 


projects of the Department of 
Atomic Energy later were governed 
by this same philosophy of auto- 
nomy which really means control 
and self-direction of one’s own task, 
participative process of decision 
making, peer level group interac- 
tion, mutuality of influence, shared 
norms, values and standards In 
this context, the idea of autonomy 
acquired a new meaning and flav- 
ou The organisational culture 
reconciled the claims of ‘scientific 
freedom’ to pursue knowledge unfet- 
tered by controls with accountability 
for results and property 


A s the atomic energy programme 
grew, requirements of the organisa- 
tion underwent subtle changes 
There was a clear need to apply 
the knowledge generated through 
research and development efforts 
This was the phase of commercial 
utilisation and transfer of techno 
logy The Electronics Corporation 
of India at Hyderabad. the Nuclear 
Fuel Complex, the atomic power 
stations, the Heavy Water plants— 
all these were spin offs of the 
research and development efforts at 
Trombay The transfer of techno- 
logy from the research establish- 
ment to a commercial organisation 
has been achieved in the atomic 
energy programme with success and 
In a unique way 


^ In all these organisations, the 
scientists who undertook the research 
and development programme weie 
made responsible for the industrial 
programmes Ву such a physical 
transfer of people the transfer of 
technology was accomplished with 
much greater speed than would 
have been the case if merely the 
knowhow was transferred through 
drawings or designs Also, in a 
fast changing’ technology, the рго~ 
ject leaders were able to maintain 
their links with research and deve- 
lopment in a much more effective 
manner and incorporate new deve- 
lopments in the commercial ven- 
tures 


One of the remarkable features 
ot the atomic energy programme 
has been the smooth transition that 
has taken place from the research 
and development stage to the in- 
dustrial and commercial operations 
The industrial organisation deman- 


ded a discipline of its own permis- 
sive culture of research, and 
development took a new form and 
content when applied to the special 
characteristics of the national ethos 


In spite of these changes, the 
scientists of the atomic energy pro- 
gramme were able to adjust to the 
new demands successfully The 
major reason tor this 1s the philo- 
sophy of autonomy and account- 
ability which has grown Тһе 
horizontal and vertical integration 
of operations ranging from pros- 
pecting for nuclear munerals, re- 
search and development to design, 
construction and operation of fuel, 
heavy water and power plants was 
also a major factor іп providing 
mcreasmg opportunities and mter- 
dependence under the umbrella of 
the atomic energy programme 


Tus principle of personal and 
professional autonomy as a philo- 
sophy to develop people and orga- 
nisations has been tested and found 
valid in the case of the atomic 
energy programme What 1s 1mpor- 
tant to keep in mind 1s that auto- 
пошу goes with accountability The 
atomic energy programme һа en- 
tered a phase now where public 
accountability will be on the in- 
crease We have a large commer- 
cial component of our programme 
which will have to show results in 
concrete, economic terms Inevit- 
ably, the freedom which was the 
hallmark in the earlier phase of our 
organisational history would become 
less important іп future as indus- 
trial discipline increases Our com- 
mercial enterprises—both public 
sector companies or departmental 
undertakings, have been enjoying 
the same measure of autonomy as 
was available to the research groups 
but with a higher degree of account- 
ability Even our research organt- 
sations like the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre are now undertak- 
ing tasks which can show more 
immediate benefits Technical con- 
sultancy and transfer of technology 
to outside commercial enterprises 
have become very important func- 
tions of these centres in addition to 
research and development program- 
mes 


In the light of the experience 
gained in the formation and execu- 
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ton of wide ranging programmes 
undei the aegis of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, 1t may be worth- 
while to project the role of autonomy 
in the larger context of our corpo 
rate activities A fair proportion 
of our total national resources 1s 
commuitted to several programmes 
which are handied by a large num- 
ber of institutions which have vary- 
ing forms and gradations such as 
departmental undertakings, public 
sector units, statutory agencies and 
research and development organisa- 
tions 


jm all these bodies, the funda- 
mental problem is to determine the 
dividing line between autonomy and 
public accountability The need to 
find a solution to this problem has 
become more pressing than ever 
especially at the present moment 
when we are faced with a formid- 
able array of tasks emanating from 
the need to accelerate development 
and growth for achieving the social 
and economic transformation of the 
country within a limited time-frame. 
The measure of autonomy in res- 
pect of each type of organisation 
will have to be determined with 
precision and care For instance, 
the governmental set-up 1s designed 
for stability and has to work within 
the parameters fixed by law and 
considerations of public policy. 


It is heartening to note that 
flowmg from the recommendations 
of the Admmustrative Reforms 
Commission, certam changes аге 
being structured into the rigidity of 
the governmental framework Much 
remains to be dune by the way of 
‘change іп the present attitudes and 
development of new techniques and 
skills m the government to over- 
come the challenges of a rapidly 
changing society It will not be 
enough for a public servant to maim- 
tain a stance of neutrality as the 
complexity and magnitude of the 
primary and sub-tasks require а 
greater measure of commitment and 
dedication 


Even within the boundaries of 
government rules and regulations, 
autonomy can find a more meantng- 
ful expression by way of re-inter- 
pretation of existing procedures and 
moulding of public policy in res- 
ponse to social needs A com 
prehensive plan of action for 


improvement will call for identifi- 
ration of critical tasks, development 
of autonomy within the appropriate 
organisational structures and evolu- 
tion of forward looking personnel 
practices and upgrading of standards 
for management effectiveness at 
every level of public administration 
{t 1s only ш this way that public 
administration can gear itself to 
meet the challenges posed by the 
rapid rate of change їп technology 
and social behaviour 


Secondly, m the case of public 
sector undertakings the most ım- 
portant step to be taken in tbe 
achievement of proper autonomy 
18 to evolve a system 1n which the 
administrative ministries. сап con- 
fine themselves to strategic control 
while relinquishing to the Board of 
Directors and the Chief Executives 
the entire area of tactical com- 
mand There :s need to redefine the 
relationships between the Parla- 
ment, Government and the Board 
of Directors as multiple pressures, 
both internal and external, tend to 


convert the triangular relationships’ 


mto a polygon. It has to be remem- 
bered that all management systems 
work on the principle that profes- 
sional managers should Бе set 
objectives and their accountability 
should also be defined in relation 
to these objectives, In other words, 
efficiency of a public sector under- 
taking will 1ncrease many times if 
we succeed in defining more closely 
the area within which a person has 
the freedom of decision 


Ü ntortunatety, the limits of autho- 
rity and autonomy are unclear at 
the present moment and wherever 
there is a ‘no man’s land’ it breeds 
disputes and conflicts The most 
important réquirement 1s to choose 
the mght man and let him get on 
with the job Frequent intervention 
from outside is hardly an effective 
substitute for control In case of 
failure of an. executive. to deliver 
the goods, the right answer lies 
not in meddling too often but in 
finding a replacement forthwith 


The objectives of financial con- 
trol and public policy ш the overall 
national interest can be better 
achieved by the harder tasks of 
improving the imperfect divisions 
and specifications of powers The 


first requirement, therefore 18 the 
recognition of the clear-cut prin- 
ciple that the performance of an 
undertaking is to be judged by the 
criterion of economic results 
Secondly, proper incentives have to 
be given so that the management 
personnel at all levels accept the 
common goals of the organisation. 
Thirdly, the enterprise should be 
given autonomy to produce the re- 
sults demanded The formula is 
simple but it requires considerable 
courage and reorientation of our 
attitudes to translate it ito reality. 


Similarly, research and develop- 
ment organisations require a type 
of administrative system in which 
a wide measure of autonomy should 
be given to scientists and research 
workers 1n the performance of their 
tasks free from the stranglehold of 
rigid rules or unimaginative bureau- 
crats 


Т» operating culture for each 
kind of organisation will undoubt- 
edly differ and require a different 
kind of climate for the achievement 
of goals set before the organisa- 
tion In all such cases the first re 
quirement 1s to define the primary 
goals of an organisation and to 
evolve and nurture the type of cul- 
ture best suited for the needs of 
the organisation The success of ап 
operating culture in a particular or- 
ganisation whether it belongs to 
government the public sector or 
R & D will depend upon the nature 
of- the primary task, development 
of appropriate organisational struc- 
ture and well thought out scheme 
of delegation of powers at all levels 
It 1s only 1n this way that autonomy 
can become a continuing source of 
strength 1n the evolution of greater 
activity directed towards the specific 
needs 


We all despair sometimes when we 
feel powerless as a part of the huge 
and impersonal system We want to 
change the ‘Establishment’, lest we 
might lose the ability to innovate, 
to dissent, to be autonomous and 
to be creative Т, for one, believe 
that the ‘system’ can be changed 
m an evolutionary and democratic 
manner This is a dynamuc, conti- 
nuous process The experience of 
our atomic energy programme pro- 
vides the mspiration for this chal- 
lenging task , 
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decaying bacteria...to prevent bad breath... z 

to give you total mouth protection. 3 

Binaca | 1 
таса О Toothpaste 

а Binaca Toothbrush 5 

қ for Total mouth protection А CIBA-GEIGY 
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x Batas export earincs aussed Rs 55 
crores—the highest ever in the Company s 
history 


* Bata made Tabten — spectal shoes for the 
participants at the 33rd World Table 
Tennis in Calcutta 


x Bata Bullet footgeared our Hockey 
heroes at the practice matches preparing 
them for their victory at the World Cup 
final 


ж Bata wins the Countrys top award for 
effective communication 


in various 





walks 
Nations life... 


On the 29th year of India's Independence, Bata renews its 
pledge to work for the overall prosperity of the Nation 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 


processing of Colour and Black and White 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, 


leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
The secret of this world-wide acceptance 


Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality —the 
Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 


Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. organisation. 
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| SAT YADEV CHEMICALS PRIVATE LTD. 


Pratapnagar Road, Baroda 4, India 
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Total Engineering 
for the Steel Industry | 


^ 


To us "Total Engineering" means the complete technical 
services from picking a site, selecting processes, writing 
specifications and placing orders, systems designing, 
preparing construction drawings and site supervision, 
right through commisstoning and management 
advice on the project 


We started steel plant consultancy 
services in India and continue to be 
in the forefront—of new technologies 
like sponge iron, electric furnace 
steel-making and continuous 
casting, also, net- work planning 

for expediting construction 5 


We are independent, which 
means you get objective 
advice on processes and E: 
equipment best suited to 
your needs without being 
tied-down to any particular 
process or equipment 


We are interaational which 
means you get the most 

modern technology, adapted 
to your requirements 


POE 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LTD. 
Е Consulting Engineers 
CALCUTTA : BOMBAY : NEW DELHI: MADRAS : HYDERABAD 
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Every year, thousands of 
components of Escorts' products 
are being made—not in Escorts, 
but in ancillary manufacturing 
units, mostly small scale, spread 
all over the country Many of 
these units"were once small 

| workshops with limited means 

| Escorts provided them with 
technical expertise and supervision, 
end even financial assistance to 
help them build up to acceptable 
standards 

Today these units are capable 
of supplying components to the 
highest standards Not only to 
Escorts but to other big 
manufacturers as well — Escorts’ 


90 years. Our investment for t 
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ou there in 
Scorts, why are you 
toy 


Contributing i 
resources? 


competitor 





competitors included Some of 
these manufacturers are even 
exporting their products today 
Escorts' philosophy of 
interdependence helps the entire 
industrial base of the country 
While it contributes to internal 
economies of operation, it 
encourages ancillary manufacturers 
to mass produce and specialise 
Extending beyond the commercial 
confines, Escorts acts upon the 
belief that the industrial India of 
Tomorrow depends upon the 
quality of technicians ‘So it has 
taken it upon itself to impart free 
training at the institutes especially 
set up by Escorts in, Bangalore, . 


he паше, 


and Faridabad Grooming the 
most important resources for the 
entire industry. \ 

In October 1974, when Escorts \ 
completed its 30th anniversary, 
it asked itself some searching 
questions Like how far has 
interdependence paid off? 

Looking back, Escorts has 
reason to feel proud It has all been 
an investment in resources for 
the future 

Escorts believes, a company cannot} 
operate in a vacuum It needs 
other companies, other skills, other 
people 

Competition included. ` 
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fndia's Defence Services, no doubt are our valued 
customers But we do not look at it that way, Asa 
leading public enterprise, we deem it our prime 
responsibility and our duty to rally round the 
Services and help keep round-the-clock vigil 
across the national frontiers 


Army, Navy or Air Force—Indianoi! Is there to 
meet all the requirements of-petroleum products 
conforming to correct specifications wherever 
they are needed 


The recent Indo- Pakistan hostilities posed а 
challenge to provide the logistic support 
Indianoilmen accepted the challenge and met it 
squarely, irrespective of the odds, risks and costs, 
thus earning the nation's gratitude for their 
efforts in war and no less in times of peace, 
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THE ECONOMISTS 


a symposium on the 
relevance of a science 
and its practitioners 





symposium participants 


THE FROBLEM 
a short statement of 
the issues involved 


THE HUMAN ASPECT 

L. K Jha, former member of the Indian 
Civil Service, now Governor 

of Jammu & K&shmir 


DIMINISHED ROLE 

Montek S Ahluwalia, economist working on the 
Staff of the World Bank's Development 

Research Centre 


A CRITIQUE 

Piuthwi Raj Misra, student m 
economics, working for his doctorate 
at the Jawaharlal Nehru University 


THUS SPAKE THE SAGES 
Dileep Padgaonkar, Assistant Editor, 
‘The Times of India’, Delhi 


FURTHER READING 

a select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by L S. Chitnis 
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Designed by Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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mE The problem 


For some time now, economists and the science they live by, have 
been under attack. The main charge is that the economic theories 
advanced by so many of them are so far removed from real human 
problems. We have been encompassed, in a sense, by elaborate 
models of economic growth presented and orchestrated ‘as scientific 
gospel. Model has followed model. The questioning of the basis 
of the model-making remained invariably tentative, hesitant. Now, 
at last, the reticence has been washed away by a flood of anger. 
The re-focussing on human problems, the emphasis on human 


development, the new awareness of ecological and environmental 
perspectives and the growing sensitivity to a more meaningful value 
system should bring fresh life to the dismal science of economics. 
May be, in the process, the practitioners of economics will relate more 
closely to the social and ethical thrusts of various communities—in a period 
of development during which both challenges and responses will be global 
in character. In the pages that follow, something of the posturings in this 
debate are captured, but it is a debate that is fast-changing, always seeking 
new grooves, and, of course, new models of thought—and action, we hope... 
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The human aspect 
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IN the two centuries that have 
elapsed since Adam Smith publish- 
ed his Inquiry Into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
economic theory has steadily been 
gaining in status and stature While 
Edmund Burke, a contemporary of 
Adam Smith lamented that ‘the 
glory of. Europe 1s extinguished for 
ever, because,’ the age of chivalry 
1s gone and that of the sophisters, 
economists, and calculators has suc- 
ceeded’ today economists not only 
fill chairs” im universities but are 
actively sought after by govern- 
ments, businessmen and trade union- 
ists as well as the press and televi- 
sion as the omniscient oracles whose 
wisdom points out the path to 
prosperity 

This change which transformed 
the ‘dismal science’ into a fountain- 


*Republished from the Winter 1974 tssue 
of the Japanese Contemporary Econo- 
mics (Gendar Kersat) 


head of hope began in the 19th cen- 
tury By the end of the second 
world war, economic theory and the 
economists who propounded it had 
acquired an unprecedented prestige. 
Man looked forward with confidence 
to hrs economic future Gone were 
the days of the great depressions 
which belonged to the world’s pre- 
Keynesian past The phase of insta- 
bility of currencies and of restrictions 
on trade was also over What Pre- 
sident Roosevelt had referred to as 
the under-developed regions of the’ 
world were assured of an era of 
growth and progress as more and 
more capital would flow into them 
The International Monetary Fund, 
the International Bank for Recons; 
truction and Development and the 
General Agreement on Тапћз and 
Trade were created to usher a new 
economic order m which the wealth 


of nations, as [Adam Smith called 
it, or the GNP, as it was later 
renamed, was expected to rise stea- 
dily and unemployment would 
shrink to nothing 


У et, today, the world economy 
seems to be in a sorry state Two 
digit inflation afflicts a large part of 
the globe Unemployment persists 
even in the most affluent countries 
The tremendous upsurge in world 
productive capacity only helps to 
raise the consumption levels of the 
opulent, but the vast majority of 
mankind lives under the shadow of 
starvation The gap between the 
rich and the poor, within countries 
and between countries, 1s widening 

Even in high consumption socie- 
ties. the ecological damage caused 
by economic progress 1s giving rise 
to new concerns Backed by com- 
puterised research, scholars and 
scientists have struck a note of 
alarm about the predicament of man- 
kind whose environment is increas- 
ingly bemg polluted and whose 
non-renewable resources are rapidly 
being depleted Though many try 
to dismiss them as modern Cassan- 
dras—forgetting that Cassandra’s 
gloomy prophecies did in the end 
come true—the energy crisis has 
been a grim reminder of the scarci- 
ties which may afflict and thwart 
material progress As a result, the 
validity, relevance and adequacy of 
economic theory in solving human 
problems are bemg subjected to 
serious questioning by a growing 
number of people 


First among them are the have- 
nots—those who in a world of 
unprecedented affluence аге still 
eking out a precarious existence 
without the basic essentials of life 
Even among those who seem to 
have been the main beneficiaries of 
the growth process, there is discer- 
nible disenchantment with the de- 
terioration in the quality of life that 
has accompanied it Last but not 
least, among economists themselves 
а school of  self-eriticismm 1s 
gathering strength While economists 
have always been critical of each 
other, there was a certain stream of 
thought, representing a measure of 
agreement on fundamentals among 
them, which was not deflected from 
its main course. by the cross cur- 


tents that appeared from tme to 
time But in recent years some pro- 
fessional economists of the highest 
repute and some of the brightest of 
the younger economists are raising 
the banner of revolt against ortho- 
dox economic theory 


Economists sometimes seek to 
absolve themselves of responsibility 
by pleading that a science does not 
offer advice It 1s concerned ‘with 
what 1s and not with what ought to 
be The latter involves a value 
judgment which a scientist as a 
scientist cannot exercise As Senior 
had put it long ago, the economists 
‘conclusions, whatever be their gene- 
rahty and their truth, do not 
authorise him m adding a single 
syllable of advice’ 


The criticism of orthodox econo- 
пис theory which 1s attempted in the 
following pages 1s based on a some- 
what different ground It 15 directed 
not against the neutrality of econo- 
mic science but against what 
appears to be a built-in bias, ап 
implicit value judgment, which has 
given a particular slant to economic 
theory It has been said that all the 
theorems which Euclid proved had 
in fact been ticked away in the 
axioms and definitions with which 
he started Could something simi 
lar be said about economic theory? 


A world of explanation needs to 
be added Since no two economusts 
of repute are in total agreement 
with each other and since there are 
considerable differences between the 
economic theories developed in 
countries which have different eco- 
nomic systems—the market econo- 
my countries and the socialist 
countries— what follows refers pri- 
marily to economic theory in the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition 


S ince for all practical purposes 
we can treat Adam Smith as the 


foundei of classical economic 
theory, it is worthwhile starting 
with him Taken as a whole. 


Smith's writings show many dis- 
tinct facets In his first work. 
Theory of Moral Sentunents, he 
referred to sympathy as a funda- 
mental human motive, 1n contrast to 
his emphasis on the key role of 
self-interest in the {Wealth of 
Nations His faith in a moral order 
under a beneficient providence was 


an essential element in his mental 
make-up which did have an effect 
on his economic thinking 


In the Wealth of Nations there 
are four distinct strands | Firstly. 
there 1s a great deal of realism 
Despite his' general theme of an 
‘visible hand’ promoting Ње 
harmony of interests, Smith finds 
many occasions for poimting out 
cases of conflict between the inter- 
ests of one group and another. 
Thus, he observes 'the workmen 
desire to get as much, the masters 
to give as little, as possible’ And 
again he says “people of the same 
trade seldom meet together, even for 
merriment and diversion, but the 
conversation ends in a conspiracy 
against the public, or 1n some con- 
trivance to raise prices' 


Y 


The second quality which he dis- 
plays 1s the capacity for penetrating 
economic analysis based on obser- 
vations and sound reasoning, eg, 
when he speaks of the contribution 
of the division of labour, when he 
emphasizes the importance of the 
size of the markets and when he 
makes the case for freeing inter- 
national trade from many of the 
restrictions based on mercantilst 
philosophy 


Thirdly, Smith engages himself in 
building up economic theory as an 
autonomous discipline In this task 
he frequently ignores the realities to 
which he himself had drawn atten- 
tion and makes assumptions for 
which he provides no proof ‘Thus, 
even though he had dwelt on the 


conflict of smterests between one 


section of a society and another, his 
theory presupposes a complete har- 
mony of interests among the indi- 
viduals and groups that make up 
а nation Не takes it for granted 
that the pursuit of self-interest by 
each individual will ensure the 
highest production, that the reward 
of the different factors of production 
will be determined according to 
‘natural’ laws, that prices also must 
ultimately find their ‘natural’ level, 
and that interference by the State 
would only hinder the working out 
of the natural laws which lead to 
the prosperity of the people 


Fourthly, he makes many prag- 
matic pronouncements on policy, 
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drawing on his realism and his ana- 
lytical taculties which often ignore 
and even contradict his own theo- 
ries Thus, after a weighty and 
detailed case for freedom im mter- 
national trade, he justifies restric- 
tions in special circumstances, eg, 
on the export of corn, a moderate 
expoit tax on wool and moderate 
import duties on manufactures 
where these might yield ‘a consider- 
able advantage’ to a country’s own 
industries, He also puts m a plea 
for ‘reserve and circumspection’ in 
removing restrictions in imports 
where considerable unemployment 
might be caused, and says that to 
expect that free trade should ever 
be established in Great Britain 1s 
utopian 


Similarly, despite his general 
thesis that all government expendr 
ture 15 ‘unproductive’ and interfer- 
ence unjustified, he provides for 
State action for ‘erecting and main- 
taining those public institutions and 
those public works which though 
they may be in the highest degree 
advantageous are however of 
such a nature that the profit could 
never repay the expenses to any 
individual or a small number of 
individuals He specifically men- 
tions the provision of roads, brid- 
ges, canals and harbours in this 
category He discusses other pos- 
sibilities such as State-owned. banks, 
his main criterion being that any 
State enterprise should pay its way 
He further emphasizes that what the 
State may take up depends on the 
efficiency of the government of the 
day As Viner points out, Smith 
neve. put together a total pro- 
gramme tor State action If he had 
done so, it might well have been 
an impressive case for the public 
sector 


Thus, the man who 1s recognised 
as the founder of economic theory 
tound it necessary, when dealing 
with human problems, to recom- 
mend policies which were very dif- 
ferent from those which his theories 
would have supported This did not 
lead him to question the validity 
of his theories, but to concede that 
т special circumstances exceptions 
to general rules had to be made. 


een Smith's successors, those 
who were responsible for building 
up classical economic theory, did 


not display the many sidedness 
which characterised Smith himself 
‘Their preoccupation was with the 
development of a new science, with 
the discovery of laws which gov- 
erned economic activities Their 
field of study of course was what 
Adam Smith had termed the wealth 
of nations and their concern was 
with the ways 1n which 1t could be 
maximised 


At the very outset there was the 
problem of defining and measuring 
wealth Adam Smith had developed 
the distinction between value-in- 
exchange and value-in-use He chose 
the tormer as the yardstick for 
measuring wealth, even though he 
recognised and pointed out that it 
meant that things of the highest 
utility such as water would have 
a lower value than diamonds 
which had little utility In the 
subsequent evolution of economic 
thought, theories explaining what 
determines value have undergone 
changes but the basic concept of 
value being equated with the market 
value o1 the price of the product has 
remained unchanged Тһе highly 
refined Nobel prize-winning techn: 
que of measuring ће GNP con- 
tinues this tradition 


Some of the consequences which 
flow from this have to be noted 
If a chemical factory pollutes water. 
the chemicals are included in the 
GNP as plus factors but there 1s 
no negative entry for the damage 
to consumers on account of the 
pollution of water Moreover, growth 
indices ignore some of the loss to 
consumer satisfaction which growth 
itself may cause Coloured televi- 
sion makes black and white sets 
obsolete The index reflects an 
increase in growth due to the spuri 
in the sale of newly-introduced 
colour sets but 1gnores the loss due 
to accelerated obsolescence Based 
jon the concept of value-in-exchange, 
what the GNP measures is not 
consumer satisfaction, which depends 
on value-in-use. but the income of 
the producer 


Secondly, the GNP measures 
the aggregate income of the nation 
regardless of how it 15 distributed 
among, individuals or groups This 
15 not as neutral as ıt may appear 


at first sight For, 1t implies, with- 
out clearly saying so, that a higher 
total income in the country, even 
if 1t accrued mainly to a small sec- 
tion of the population, say, the 
ruling family ш an oil producing 
country—4s better than a lower total 
income which was more evenly dis- 
tributed Not that the proposition 
15 ever stated in such forthright 
terms But whenever any proposals 
for a more equitable distribution of 
wealth are made, those who advo- 
cate the change are accused of 
exercising a value judgment. 
Those who oppose it claim to be 
acting as true scientists Economists 
who do venture into the field ої 
welfare economics often subject 
themselves to the discipline which 
Pareto evolved, that change is un- 
equivocally good (without exercis- 
ing value judgments) only if it can 
make one person better off without 
making some one else worse off 


T. sustain. this approach it 15 
argued that if there is no interfer- 
ence with market forces, the growth 
process will be directed to the sat- 
istaction of wants expressed by 
individuals through their preference 
foi one product against another As 
a result not only national income 
but individual satisfaction will be 
maximised This reasoning obscures 
and ignores a number of things 


Firstly, economic theory by defi- 
nition equates demand with effective 
demand The extent to which any 
one can make his demands effective 
depends on his income Thus, m- 
herent in this reasoning, there 15 a 
weightage in favour of the wealthy 
and of the higher income groups 
The growth process has to give a 
higher priority to what the rich want 
than to what the poor need Tha 
aim of achieving the highest rate of 
over-all growth results in the un- 
evenness of growth between, say, 
food and housing on the one hand 
and automobiles and airconditioners 
on the other, reflecting the difference 
in the purchasing power of the poor 
and the rich which guides the allo- 
cation of productive resources 


Secondly, men cannot give 
expression to all their needs, even 
material needs, by the way they 
spend their money The market 
gives the man with an adequate in- 


come freedom to choose between 
different models of cars but not to 
opt for alternative modes of trans- 
port which combine the comfort and 
convenience of automobiles, without 
the traffic congestion and pollution 
which they cause The beauty of 
the countryside parks and play- 
grounds in the cities, the freshness 
of the air and many other things 
which satisfy human wants not only 
do not figure 1n the growth index 
but, in fact, are threatened by the 
high rates of growth зп more pros- 
perous countries 


Thirdly, many of the demands 
which growth claims to satisfy are 
those created by growth itself or 
induced by its beneficiaries As 
Galbraith has so strongly emphasiz- 
ed, industry does not produce what 
individuals want, ıt makes them 
want what it produces Thus, the 
preoccupation of economic theory 
with the definitions which it adop- 
ted, has been not with the maximi- 
sation of consumer satisfaction be- 
cause 1 excluded many factors of 
relevance in this context, but with 
the maximisation of the income 
of the producers in the aggregate, 
regardless of the way in which it 
was distributed 


C uci enough, the pursuit of 
what on closer scrutiny seems to 
be a totalitarian objective was sus- 
tained by a highly individualistic 
liberal philosophy, leading to con- 
servative conclusions Adam Smuth's 
discussion of what the State could 
and should do was forgotten His 
attack on State interference іп 
foreign trade, which the mercanti- 
lists had championed, together with 
his theory that natural law govern- 
ed prices and distribution gave a 
strong laissez faire bias to economic 
thought, which was carried forward 
by later economists who were often 
exponents of the liberal philosophy 
in general Economists who claim- 
ed that, as scientists, they must 
refran from recommending апу 
action were tacitly endorsing 
inaction 


With the growing disparities of 
income between the rich and 
ths poor, the employer and the 
worker, the land owner and the 
landless, some economists did come 
to feel a little uneasy and apolo- 


getic about the support which eco- 
nomic theory seemed to give to 
conservatism as the following ex- 
tracts from Marshalls Princi- 
ples of Economics show “Тһе fact 
15 that nearly all founders of modern 
economics cared little for 
wealth for themselves, they cared 
much for its wide diffusion among 
the masses of the people Their 
caution was perhaps a little greater 
than necessary for the range of 
vision even of the greatest seers of 
that age was in some respects nar- 
rower than is that of most educated 
men in the present time Taking 
it for granted that a more equal 
distribution of wealth 1s to be desir- 
ed. how far would this justify 
changes in the institutions of pro- 
perty or limitations of free enter- 
prise, even when they would be 
likely to diminish the aggregate of 
wealth?” The view that a more 
equal distribution of wealth would 
diminish the aggregate of wealth, 
and that this would be undesirable 
needs closer examination 


Fon the days of Adam Smith 
to the present day, economic theory 
has been engaged in the search of 
laws governing distribution The 
quest presupposes that such laws 
exist and have to be discovered 
rather than made Adam Smith 
propounded the theory that distri- 
bution, like prices, was governed by 
natural laws Later economists like 
Jevons, Walras and Marshall based 
their distribution theory on the 
laws of demand and supply which 
they refined further by developing 
the technique of marginal analysis 
The neo-classical school carried 
forward their work to evolve a logi- 
cally complete general equilibrium 
system, and theory of value The 
work of Arrow and Debreu presents 
a self-contained theory of the рпс- 
ing of goods as well as the factors 
of production (and hence of the dis- 
tribution of income) The original 
factors ot production are priced 
according to their marginal contri- 
bution, directly or indirectly, via the 
chain of production, to the supply 
ef commodities which provide 
utility to consumers 


The theory 1s undoubtedly impres- 
sive in its elegance and simplicity 
What can please a scientist more 
than the discovery of a law or a 


principle which governs the entire 
field of his inquity? Income dıs- 
tribution и was argued 1s determined 
by scientific laws although in the 
Arrow-Debreu type general equili- 
brum model, both resource alloca- 
tion and income distribution depend 
on the initial endowment of pri- 
mary factors (wealth) among indi- 
viduals, which 1s purely exogenous 
datus One conclusion which could 
have been derived from ‘this is that 
by land reform or a system of in- 
heritance taxes or other similar mea- 
sures the individual endowments of 
wealth can be drastically chang- 
ed and different equilibrium positions 
can be reached Instead, a special 
Sanctity was given to these so-called 
laws which. if not interfered with, 
would it was argued result in the 
efficient allocation. of resources— 
production at the lowest cost—and 
4 maximisation of consumer satis- 
faction А larmssez faire policy was 
thus justified as being in the best 
interests of the consumer and ‘the 
producer as well as of labour and 
capital. 


This line of reasoning was fre- 
quently questioned and alternative 
views were propounded Ruicardo— 
and Karl Marx—maintained that 
distribution 15 governed by some 
exogenous forces John Stuart Mull 
argued that whereas production was 
subject to its own laws, common- 
sense and sound judgment had to 
be used in respect of distribution 
But the mainstream of the distribu- 
tion theory did not change its course 
though it did make some adjust- 
ments to meet points made by the 
critics Thus, when it was attacked 
for ignoring the weak bargaining 
position of labour, its exponents, 
who were champions of free com- 
petition, conceded the right of 
labour to resort to collective bar- 
gaining to get equitable treatment 


A more awkward problem was 
that of growing unemployment The 
theory took care of distribution 
among those engaged in the produc- 
live system The only answer it 
had for the unemployed who were 
not so engaged was a steady lower- 
ing of the wage level A solution 
which meant treating workers as 
mere factors of production and 
reducing the earnmgs of the lower 
income groups was not acceptable 
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on humane grounds With the 
emergence of labour as a political 
force of 1mportance and with steady 
increase іп unemployment during 
the Great Depression, the distribu- 
tion theory faced'a major challenge 


Then Keynes came to its rescue 
The distribution theory had ignored 
the fact that the workers were both 
producers and- consumers Keynes 
pointed out that a lowering of the 
wage level would reduce aggregate 
demand and therefore not pave the 
way to higher employment He 
went on to demolish the British 
‘Treasury view, which originated 
with Adam Smith, that government 
expenditure could do little or 
nothing to raise the level of em- 
ploymen. The government could 
and should through its policies step 
in to ensure full employment 
Though Keynes caused quite a 
flutter by his revolutionary ideas and 
even wrote a tract called The End 
of «Laissez Fare, post-Keynesian 
economics only conceded the need 
for a national macro-economic 
policy in which full employment 
and growth could go hand in hand 
through a proper mix of spending, 
taxation and monetary policy In- 
terference in the distribution mecha- 
nism continued to be ruled out 


More recently in what has come 
to be labelled as the capital theory 
dispute between Cambridge (Eng- 
land) and Cambridge (Mass) the 
former has challenged the funda- 
mentals of this approach It argues 
that in a world with many different 
types of capital goods of different 
vintages and embodying different 
quantities of ‘dated’ labour; the 
value of the capital stock cannot 
be measured independently of the 
distribution of mcome and prices 
Therefore, 1t would be truer to say 
that the margmal productivity. of 
capital itself depends upon what 1s 
the given rate of profit rather than 


‘to maintain that the marginal pro- 


ductivity of capital determines the 
rate of profit More strongly, the 
critics argue that income distribu- 
tion (for example the wage profit 
ratio) has to be specified exogen- 
ously before the formation of rela- 
tive prices can be determined 


I. would be a digression to enter 
into the niceties of this controversy 
and examine whether tbe neo-clas- 


sical theory of distribution 15 log- 
cally valid ТЕ one steps outside the 
ivory tower of graphs and equations 
and analyses the available empiri- 
cal evidence, tradition and accepted 
social norms on the one hand and 
the bargamung strength of the 
parties concerned on the other are 
seen to play a dommant role in 
determining income distribution 


Some of the most arduous and 
rsky jobs, like coal ming, have 
had the lowest wages, because those 
who were really down and out were 
driven to accept the least attractive 
forms of employment, no matter 
how irksome and how low paid 
The more comfortable white collar 
jobs have on the other hand been 
fai better paid, because they went 
to the more choosy 1ncome groups 
That they must earn more and have 
a bette. standard of living was 
accepted without question No doubt 
there have been changes over time 
in the pattern of mcome distribu- 
tion They seem to reflect shifts in 
the bargaining strength of the par- 
ues concerned, as well as the 
evolution of ideas about the kind 
of living standards which people in 
different vocations should have 


I n many instances, the remunera- 
tion cannot even theoretically be 
related to marginal productivity 
because there 1s no market price for 
the end product The concept of 
marginal productivity 1s difficult to 
apply to civil servants and school 
teachers Their salaries are deter- 
mined by what the community con- 
siders to be fair and can afford to 
pay Тһе strength of their trade 
unions, if any, can also exercise a 
significant influence_on their earn- 
ings Then there are cases where 
more than one factor of production 
must be employed in a fixed. pro- 
portion and it 15 not possible to 
determine the marginal productivity 
of each individually The marginal 
productivity of a bus driver cannot 
be established separately from the 
marginal productivity of the capital 
invested in the bus itself 


At this point one must consider 
the role of the entrepreneur His 
earnings depend on the extent to 
which he can keep costs below the 
selling price When making a new 


start he 1s confronted with the pre- 
vailing rate of wages, interest, etc 
If these seem too high for hum to . 
earn enough, he may decide not to 
go ahead But there 15 no compul- 
sion on him if, say, the local rates 
of wages are lower to push them 
up to the level of the marginal pro- 
ductivity of labour Multimational 
corporations, when they come to 
developing countries, seek to 1п- 
crease their earnings by taking ad- 
vantage of the gap between the 
wage level and the productivity they 
expect from their workers 


The argument that in such a 
situation they would go on 1ncreas- 
ing the number of workers until 
their marginal productivity equals 
the wages ignores the fact that in 
certain industries labour 15 used in 
more or less rigidly fixed propor- 
tion and the notion of marginal 
productivity can be fairly arbitrary 
or not readily applicable The be- 
lief that wages equal marginal pro- 
ductivity seems self-evident if one 
constructs demand and supply curbs 
on paper In real life the two may 
be at variance Unless there 1s 
strong pressure from the government 
or trade unions, wages can remain 
below marginal productivity 


If these pressures are sufficiently 
strong, wages can be raised even 
higher than marginal productivity, 
so long as they remain below aver- 
age productivity, without making the 
enterprise unprofitable Indeed, 
when wages equal marginal produc- 
tivity, the entrepreneur reaps a 
benefit which might be called 
producer’s surplus 


Tre point can be made that the 
local level of wages reflects the 
marginal productivity of labour not 
in the particular enterprise but for 
the local economy as a whole Here 
again a realistic interpretation. of 
the factual position may lead to 
different conclusions Often when 
productivity 1n. poor countries 15 low 
in the physical sense, 1 1s because 
wages are low and therefore the 
workers are under-nourished, un- 
educated and lacking in skills The 
causal relationship 15 the reverse of 
what is assumed At any rate, 


wages and productivity are not 
independent variables 


Sometimes, despite good physical 
output, the marginal productivity in 
money terms appears to be low 
This 18 due to the fact that deve- 
loping countries, with their despe- 
rate need to earn more foreign 
exchange, have no Баграш 
Strength — Their primary products 
are sold to oligopolistic buyers in 
developed countries who keep their 
prices down The sellers accept 
these prices because of the low 
wages prevailing So, once again 
there 1s a vicious circle ın which the 
low price of their products and the 
low level of their wages perpetuate 
each other 


On the other hand, for their 
imports, which come from develop- 
ed countries, the poorer countries 
have to pay a price which is com- 
mensurate with high wages pre- 
valuing in the richer countries 
Countries producing steel and 
aluminium prosper because they are 
prosperous Countries producing 
Iron ore and bauxite remain poor 
because they are poor 


I, real life the forces operating 
in the market do not lead to the 
kind of equilibrium that economic 
theory dreams of Instead, left to 
themselves, they can aggravate in- 
equalities of income distribution 
within countries and between coun- 
tries What, then, of the claim that 
they result in an efficient allocation 
of resources? Неге, it ıs worth 
Temembering that the economist's 
definition of efficiency 1s a technical 
one It merely describes the con- 
Sequences, as assessed by equili- 
brium theory, of not interfering 
with the market through tariffs, 
controls, monopolistic and restric- 
tive practices, etc Тһе efficiency 
criterion can be satisfied even if 
there 1s widespread unemployment 


By calling a particular type of 
allocation of resources ‘efficient’ 
which 15 an emotive term, the eco- 
nomist creates in the minds of the 
layman the feeling that it is better 
than any other type of allocation 
In public debates businessmen use 
the argument that any interference 
with market forces must be ineffi- 
cient or uneconomuc and therefore 


in contradiction of what the econo- 
musts advise, even though econo- 
mists themselves maintain that they 
never do any advising 


A. further comment needs to be 
made on the concept of efficiency. 
It 1s essentially a two-dimensional 
view which ignores the ішпе factor 
For the economic allocation of re- 
Sources on a long-term view, one 
must consider whether a particular 
resource 1s perishable or durable, 
renewable or exhaustible Human 
energy 15 the most perishable ге- 
source If a man remains unem- 
ployed the productive capacity 
which 15 lost 15 lost for ever $0, 
to the extent that human energy 
renewable unemployed or unutilised, 
there is a loss of wealth The need 
to discourage the use of exhaustible 
and non-renewable energy sources, 
such as fossil fuel, and to conserve 
minerals whose supplies are being 
rapidly depleted has been emphasi- 
zed in the recent widely voiced 
concern over the limits to growth 
‘Prevailing market prices, which are 
derived from a short term perspec- 
tive of supply and demand and do 
not reflect shortages on the time 
horizon of decades, are too low to 
encourage conservation and substi- 
tution policies, specially as many of 
the scarce and exhaustible resources 
are found in the poorer countries 
whose products normally sell at 
depressed prices What appears to 
be an economic allocation of re- 
Sources 1n the short run can be dis- 
astrously uneconomic im the long 
run. 


It has also to be remembered 
that the efficiency criterion 1s fully 
satisfied by a factory which pollutes 
the atmosphere, rivers and lakes 
because they carry no price tag Any 
damage to them does not raise costs 
for the producer but instead helps 
to keep them down 


Finally, there is the claim that 
left to itself the market mechanism 
maximises consumer satisfaction by 
setting up a pattern of production 
and pricing which reflects the sub- 
Jective demand of the consumer as 
a whole But, the pattern of demand 
itself flows from the pattern of in- 
come distribution Опе cannot 
justify the latter in terms of the 
former A redistribution of incomes 


can take place not only through 
changes in wages, profits, etc, 
but also through fiscal policy— 
taxation, subsidies and other simi- 
ја: devices If an excise duty 15 
imposed on cars, their price may 
go up and ‘the demand for them 
may decline, while depending on 
how the higher revenues are spent, 
the demand for cloth and housing, 
health and educational facilities may 
go up Changes ın income distribu- 
tion do not affect the possibility of 
equilibrium They merely lead to 
changes іп the demand for and 


supply of the products affected 
before a new equilibrium 15 
established 


It 1s at this point that a funda- 
mental question crops up by what 
yardstick can one say that one 
equilibrium situation 15 superior to 
another Conventional economics 
maintains that since there ıs no way 
in which a comparison of human 
satiMaction between one person and 
another can be scientifically made, 
a choice between alternatives, in 
which some people are better off 
and some are worse off, must in- 
volve judgment which economists 
as scientists are not competent to 
exercise 


In pure logic this 15 a tenable 
poson No one can be called 
upon to perform a function which 
he does not feel 1s within his capa- 
bility Тһе trouble comes in when 
the self-effacing economist, while 
seeming to abdicate the right to 
propose changes, challenges the 
tight of anyone to do so, on the 
ground that it cannot be proved that 
the change 1s a change for the better 


T. say all this 1s not to suggest 
that the attempt to evolve economic 
theory and to build it up as a 
Science has been a waste of time 
and effort What has been said 
above 1s intended to be an explora- 
tion of the reasons why economic 
theories seem so far removed from 
human problems 


The prime reason seems to be 
that right from the start the empha- 
sis of economics has been on the 
maximisation of the output of 
marketable goods and services If, 
instead of inquiring into the nature 
and causes of the wealth of nations, 
Adam Smith had embarked on a 
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study of the nature and causes of 
the poverty of men, be might have 
given a very different orientation to 
the science which he founded He 
might have argaed—and it 1s pure 
speculaton—that ın алу society 
some men are born wealthy in the 
sense that given the social mstitu- 
tions of property inheritance and 
the like they are assured of enough. 
to live оп. They can also augment 
Шеп wealth and the nation’s wealth 
by using their capital for produc- 
tive purposes with the help of hired 
labour But the vast majority of 
people who have no wealth cannot 
ecome productive unless they are 
employed either by the wealthy or 
by the State It 1s not only ın their 
шеге but also in that of the 
nation, that the fullest possible use 
bé made of their capacity to work 


~ 


W „а this kind of a basic founda- 
ибп, a somewhat different economic 
edifice would have taken shape 
which would neither have been 
capitalist nor socialist Instead of 
arguing that inter-personal compari- 
sons of satisfaction are not possible 
and that consequently economic 
theory cannot support changes in 
income distribution, a different ap- 
proach could well have been deve- 
loped Instead of ћагрше on the 
subjective satisfaction of individuals, 
economists could have stated that 
their concern 1s with the access of 
individuals to the material resour- 
ces from which subjective satisfac- 
tion is derived rather than the 
satisfaction itself 


In other words, economic theory 
would have studied man’s capacity 
to get the food he needs, which 
depends on his income and can be 
measured, and not with a compari- - 
son of the relish with which a 
gourmet eats caviar and a hungry 
man eats a loaf of bread, which is 
subjective and cannot be measured 
Alternatively, economic theory could 
have assumed that, leaving aside 
the stray cases of the ascetic and the 
abnormally avaricious, the average 
man derives the same satisfaction 
from the same income This would 
have been at least as defensible an 
assumption as the many others 
which’ economists have freely made. 


The preoccupation of economic 
theory with the maximisation of the 


output of marketable goods and 
services led to the exclusion from 
ils purview of a large number of 
factors which are of considerable 
relevance in any study of man’s 
material needs and the ways in 
which they are satisfied The leaving 
out of the account of the unem- 
ployed because they were not 1nvolv- 
ed in the processes of production 
(until political pressures compelled 
economic theory to focus on the 
problem of unemployment) the 
equation of demand with effec- 
tive demand (which conferred 
respectability on a productive sys- 
tem which catered to the needs of 
the rich and not of the poor), the 
emphasis оп keeping costs as mea- 
sured by prices low (which justified 
efforts to keep wages down and to 
make a reckless use of valuable 
resources merely because they were 
cheap or entailed no expenditure to 
the entrepreneur)—these and many 


other causes of current concern can - 


be traced back to the reverence and 
awe with which economists looked 
at those who were responsible for 
augmenting the production of any- 
thing which could be sold 


I. addition, definitions and 
assumptions evolved by economists 
in their passion to make eccnomucs 
more ‘scientific’ created an artificial 
world of over-simplifications and 
modish mathematics, far removed 
from the real world inhabited by 
the analytically messy human beings, 
the ultimate subjects of economic 
study, the men and women who 
people economies 


» 


There has been ш recent years 


an upsurge of new trends 1n econo- 


mic thought It owes a great deal 
to the work of some of the elder 
economists like Joan Robinson, 
Gunnar Myrdal and Galbraith, but 
it 1s being carried forward. primarily 
by younger economists who have a 
new concept of what they are really 
about, whose vision is not confined 
to the things which money can buy 
and whose techniques do not exclude 
empirical evidence Economic theory 
is poised to bring about the same 
sweeping changes in our approach 
to human problems which Adam 
Smith brought to international trade, 
Marx to the working classes, 
Malthus to population and Keynes 
to employment 


Diminished role 


MONTEK 5, 
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IN an economy that has been going 
through a prolonged economic crisis, 
it 1s understandable that economists 
Should come in for their share of 
criticism After all, countries that 
lose wars do not easily forgive 
generals who fight them—why not 
the same with economists? To the 
man in the street there 1s a compel- 
ling logic to this argument, and we 
сап see the result іп a growing 
cynicism about the effectiveness of 
economists—and more generally 
of economic policy as such—in 
achieving stated economic goals 


Economists have developed a 
ready response to this type of criti- 
csm It 15 unjust. they argue, 
because it greatly exaggerates the 
role of economists ın actual policy 
formulation and, of course, it takes 
no account whatsoever of problems 
of 1mplementation—and implemen- 
tation as we all know 1s not the 
economists’ responsibility! This 
intellectual separation between the 
design of economic policy and the 
so called problems of :mplementa- 
tion has generated enormous cynic- 


D 


ism about economists and economic 
policy The excuse seems all too 
perfectly tailored; by surrendering 
any claim to exercising real power, 
it leaves the economists enjoying the 
secure position of offering advice 
without responsibility 


This is clearly not a tenable 
position The design of economic 
policy cannot be evaluated in an 
institutional vacuum, independent 
of the process or likelihood of 1m- 
plementation Indeed, if there 15 а 
‘technocratic’ role for economists to 
play—and which economist claims 
there 1isn’t?—it surely consists in 
extracting’ from a particular econo- 
mic system the best performance 
of which it 1s capable, with all its 
political and institutional constraints. 
This 1s obviously not a matter of 
determining а detailed blue print of 
action and then leaving it to the 
machinery of government to imple- 
ment , The challenge of policy, 
making les precisely in the fact 


+The views expressed in this paper aie 
those of the author and not of the 
World Bank 
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that 1t cannot be reduced to a for- 
malistic exercise based on a purely 
theoretical understanding of the 
economic system and its theoretical 
response to this or that stimulus 


base years and end points 1n defin- 
ing periods for comparison Іп 
this case, however, the facts are 
sufficiently stark to warrant some 
unambiguous conclusions 


TABLE I 





Net Domestic Product 
(1960-61 prices) 

— NDP in Primary Sector 

— NDP 1n Secondary Sector 

— NDP іп Tertiary Sector 

Per Capita National Income 


Average Annual Rates of Growth 
1954-55 1967-68 


to to 
1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1973-74 





43 —51 12 29 
25 —132 --15 18 
72 25 33 26 
70 28 32 45 
21 --73 —0 8 06 





The fact 1s we have an 1mperfect 
understanding of the working of the 
economuc system, particularly of 
the driving forces within it, and we 
also have an imperfect appreciation 
of the constramts until we hit 
against them Policy making in 
such a situation calls for an atmos- 
phére of flexibility and experimen- 
tation and most of all it calls for a 
continuous evaluation in terms of 
actual performance Viewed in this 
context, implementation failures 
are not merely failures of admunist- 
ration—they are also failures in 
policy design Economists cannot 
expect to enjoy the status (unique 
amongst social scientists) of specia- 
lized technocrats without accepting 
responsibility for such failures 


Viewed against the yardstick of 
economic performance, it 1s easy to 
see why the image of economists 
in India ıs somewhat tarnished The 
fact 1s that the performance of the 
economy over the past several years 
has been unsatisfactory from almost 
all pfints of view So much so that 
the term ‘economic crisis’, as used 
in public debate, no longer cannotes 
any special or unforeseen event but 
only the current manifestation of a 
long standing malaise 


The latest-time series on national 
accounts issued by the Central 
Statistical Organization provide a 
sobering ‘official’ view on the long 
term trends 1n the economy and the 
marked deterioration 1n these trends 
in recent years The game of com- 
parng growth rates over different 
periods is at best a tricky one, in 
which the outcome 1s often critically 
affected by the particular choice of 


(i) The two drought years of 
1965-66 and 1966-67 mark a distinct 
break ın the dynamic behaviour of 
the economy (Table I) with perfor- 
mance being markedly worse in the 
later period In the ten years before 
this break, the Net Domestic Pro- 
duct grew at the compound rate of 
about 43 per cent per annum If we 
take up the count again in 1967-68, 
by when the economy had recovered 
to something approaching ‘norma- 
lity’, the growth rate in the subse- 


quent six years averaged only about. 


29 per cent! 


(п) Given the high growth rate 
of population, the dechne in the 
rate of growth of per capita 1ncome 
—which 1s after all a more suitable 
index for measurmg ‘acceptable 
levels’ of economic performance— 
is even more precipitous The 
growth rate of per capita income 
decelerated from an annual rate of 
21 pei cent in the first period to 
about 06 per cent per annum in 
the second 


(ш) Underlying this marked 
deterioration 1n. growth performance 
after the mid sixties 1s a calamitous 
decline in the rate of growth of the 
secondary sector (manufacturing, 
construction and electricity) from 7 2 
per cent in the first period to 26 
per cent in the second While a 
good deal of attention has been 
focussed on this "industrial stagna- 
tion’ (and ıt undoubtedly accounts 


1 The average growth rates reported in 
this section are obtamed by exponen- 
tial interpolation between end points 
We have also estimated annual growth 
rates by fitting trend lines and found 
that the results reported are not 
materially affected 


for most of the decline in over-all 
growth), it 1s also important to note 
that the other sectors show a simi- 
lar, albeit less marked deceleration 
It 1s particularly worth noting that 
the rate of growth of the primary 
sector (mainly agriculture) decli- 
ned from 25 per cent to 18 
per cent, and this despite the fact 
that the second period under con- 
sideration includes the output ш- 
creases achieved during the all too 
shortlived ‘wheat revolution’ 


(iv) For those who find National 
Income statistics too abstract to 
relate -directly to ‘perceived econo- 
mic reality’, the implications of 
these trends are even more grumly 
revealed in the statistics on food 
production and employment—the 
two indices most directly linked to 
the degree of economic distress 
especially m urban areas Total 
production of food grains (cereals 
and pulses) which grew at the 
annual гаје of 20 per cent ın the 
first period slowed down to 15 per 
cent per annum 1n the second period 
The picture on the employment 
front 1s equally grim, mirroring as 
it does the prolonged stagnation in 
the secondary and tertiary sectors 
of the economy Total employment 
in the organized sector (public and 
private), grew at the annual rate of 
5 6 per cent between 1960 and 1965 
By contrast, over the period 1968- 
1974, ıt grew at only 28 per cent 
per annum 


(v) Finally, it 1s worth consider- 
ing whether our poor performance 
represents im some sense a delibe- 
rate sacrifice of growth for reasons 
of social justice or equity? Much has 
been made in the recent economic 
debate of the need to temper 
growth with social justice which 
raises the question whether behind 
our dismal performance in one field 
Пе some unheralded achievements 
in the other Judgments 1n this area 
must necessarily be reached without 
the benefit of any official statistics 
monitoring performance in this area, 
but what evidence we have does not 
point to any improvement in this 
field If anything, the literature on 
this subject suggests some deterio- 
ration This 1s true whether we look 
at estimated numbers and percent- 
ages of the population below the 
poverty line, the rising unemploy- 
ment statistics, or simply observe 


the de facto abandonment of public 
distribution of food grams in all 
except large cities and industrial 
areas ın times of scarcity 


These trends provide powerful 
testimony for the full extent of the 
economic crisis and its by now 
fairly prolonged duration It 15 par- 
ticularly important to note that the 
real measure of our economic failure 
is not that the economy has not 
performed according to the targets 
plans, that 1s to yudge by an all too 
unrealistic standard never achieved 
since the overfulfillment of the 
rather modest first plan Much more 
seriously, our recent economic per- 
formance has been unsatisfactory 
even when measured against actual 
achievements over an earlier ten 
year period It does not take any 
great feat of prophecy to state that 
the continuation of these trends in 
the future bears little hope for social 
and political survival It ıs a sure 
fire recipe for slow economic stran- 
gulation with bleak visions of 
recurring food shortages, growing 
unemployment, increasing tension 1n 
industrial relations and a steady 
erosion of the quality of Ше in 
urban centres towards the kind of 
bottled up mess that 1s Calcutta 
today What has gone wrong? And 
more important, do economists 
have solutions to offer? 


F aced with this depressing record, 
the major contribution. economists 
can make to the national debate 1s 
to ‘explain’ the deterioration 1n eco- 
nomic preformance and force the 
policy discussion to focus on the 
1elevant lessons for the future This 
is particularly important because a 
full recognition of the extent of the 
crisis has been slow in coming for 
a number of reasons In the late 
sixties, the good news from agricul- 
ture kept us from paying too much 
attention to the symptoms of a 
persistent sluggishness of industry 
Then came ,the Bangladesh crisis 
during which the economic debate 
was more or less suspended by 
national consent 


When the focus of the national 
debate returned to the economic 
scene, 1t was at a time when the 
‘populist progressivism’ of the 
garibi hatao campaign was being 
given concrete shape in the fifth 
plan The questions of feasibility of 


the fifth plan—a' recurring feature 
of our Plan exercises—had hardly 
begun to be raised when the Plan 
itself was rendered largely academic 
by the rise 1n 1mport prices 


It has certamly been an eventfu. 
period and indeed many of these 
events have provided specific expla- 
nations of poor performance in 
particular years The Bangladesh 
retugees in 1971, the weather in 
1972-73 and oil prices and world 
inflation thereafter, each of these 
undoubtedly provides some excuse 
But, looking back with the advant- 
age of hindsight, we can also discern 
another, and more worrying, possi- 
bility This is the lurking suspicion 
that the observed slowdown 15 not 
to be explained simply in terms of 
a sequence of adverse circumstances 
—it ıs better explained as a more 
deepseated crisis of the economic 
system, a crisis arising from the 
internal contradictions of the sys- 
tem and the policy framework in 
which it operates, 


Tiere is 1n fact a remarkable 
consensus amongst economists of 
widely divergent persuasions, that 
the poor record of recent years re- 
flects a serious systemic crisis in the 
sense that economic policy formula- 
tion on a ‘more of the same’ basis 
will not lead to any marked accele- 
ration in economic growth The 
economic system as it has been 
working appears to have few defen- 
ders But it 15 one thing to agree 
on the fact of failure and it 15 quite 
another to agree on underlying 
causes and corrective action Not 
only 1s there no consensus on this 
issue but the debate when it 1s 
jomed tends to be bitter and recri- 
minatory with more than a little 
political innuendo 


It would be naive to expect other- 
wise Economics is not a subject 
that permits the kind of engineer's 
undeistanding of the working of the 
economic system which would 
enable all discussions on economic 
policy to be conducted with dis- 
passionate objectivity For all their 
emphasis on quantification and 
theoretical formalism, economists 
base their theories of development 
on ‘grand simplifications’, and they 
disagree because they simplify 
difterent things The debate on the 


causes of the economic crisis in 
India exemplifies this problem 


T. dominant theme struck by 
economists in explaining the slower 
growth of recent years is the 
‘resources problem’ The simplest— 
and oldest—theories of development 
have treated investment as the key 
determinant of economic growth 
and, as a result, economists have 
traditionally given pride of place to 
questions of the volume and pattern 
of investment as the major instru- 
ments of development planning 
Following this tradition, economists 
have emphasized that the observed 
deceleration in recent growth can 
be satisfactorily explained ш terms 
of the decline in resources devoted 
ta development Thus, it has been 
argued that the rates of savings and 
investment mm the economy have 
declined significantly since the 
mid-sixties 


Along with this particular expla- 
nation of slow growth, there 1s an 
entire litany of familiar complaints 
mobilization of savings through 
additional taxation has been render- 
ed impossible by vested interests, the 
nature of our policy makes ıt 
impossible to limit the growth of 
government consumption, public 
sector enterprises have failed to 
generate investible surpluses and so 
on and on 


The preoccupation with resource 
mobilization, ıs only natural in a 
poor country with limited investible 
surpluses and there can be little 
doubt that additional investment 
resources would contribute to 
growth in India But the time has 
also come to question whether pro- 
blems of resource availabihty tell 
the full story The other side of the 
coin is the efficiency іп use of avail- 
able resources and we need to ask 
ourselves whether a significant part 
of the explanation for poor econo- 
mic performance does not lie in a 
deterioration on this front If this 15 
indeed an important phenomenon, 
future economic policy should focus 
at least as much on this problem 
as it traditionally has upon prob- 
lems of resource availability and 
investment levels 


The most recent data on savings 
and investment published by the 
CSO provide some support for the 
argument that the slow rate of 
growth of the economy cannot be 
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explained solely by a decline m re- 
source availability m recent years. 
Once again, we take the two drought 
years of the mud sixties as the 
‘break points’ and compare the 
average rates of savings and invest- 
ment achieved in the period before 
and after. The following features of 
the data in Table 2 are worth noting 


(1) So far as total investment by 
the public and private sectors 1s 
concerned, there 1s clearly no dec- 


period Public net fixed investment, 
which was maintamed at an aver- 
age rate of 70 per:cent of NDP in 
the first period, declined to 5.7 per 
cent in the second period. It 1s 
also clear from Table 2 that this 
decline 1s not due to a failure in a 
resource -mobilization as much as 


due to the rise іп government con- 


sumption The ratio of tax revenues 
to NDP for example is higher in the 
second period than in the first, but 


TABLE 2 
Percentage of NDP Current Market Prices 


1960-61 1967-68 


to to. 
1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1972-73 


MM 


‘Investment 


Net Domestic Capital Formation 
Net Fixed Investment 

Net Public Fixed Investment 
Net Private Fixed Investment 
Savings 

Net Domestic Savings 

Net Foreign Inflow 

Public Sector Resources 

Tax Revenue of Centre and States 
Government Consumption 
Public Sector Savings 


120 138 455 122 
109 127 123 117 
70 80 68 57 
39 47 58 60 
92 12 19 109 
28 26 36 13 
111 128 124 126 
88 100 95 100 
26 26 16 18 
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line 1n the average rate of net invest- 
ment in the economy ın the latter 
period This is true whether we look 
at domestic capital formation (which 
includes stock-building) or fixed 
investment only If anything, the 
rate of investniént 1s slightly higher 
in the second period ? It 1s 1nterest- 
ing to note that the data faithfully 
reflect the much talked of ‘peak’ in 
the rate ot investment in 1965-66 and 
1966-67, but these high ratios are 
deceptive because they reflect to a 
large extent the depressed levels of 
Net Domestic Product in the 
drought years rather than any land- 
mark of achievement on the invest- 
ment front The observed peak in 
the savings rate 1n these years 1s, of 
course, a mirror image of the same 
statistical illusion 


(п) There 15 definite confirmation 
of a substantial decline in the rate 
of public investment in the second 


2 It should be noted that the latest 
revised series issued by the CSO in 
the National Accounts Statistics 1960- 
61—1972-73 differs from earlier CSO 
figures 1n that 1nvestment figures have 
been revised upwards quite substantia- 
lly In this paper we assume that the 
CSO revisions reflect improvements on 
the earlier published series 
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so is the ratio of government con- 
sumption to-NDP ‘The result 15 
the marked decline in public sector 
savings. 

In interpreting these trends, it 15 
obvious ‘that much depends upon 
our assessment of the critical role 
of public investment in the economy 
By itself, the fact that the total 
investment ratio was more or less 
comparable in the two periods, 
while the growth rate of the eco- 
homy declined drastically, suggests 
that the problem lies not so much 
in the levels of resource availability 
in the aggregate as in the low 
returns obtained from invested 
resources Against this it can be 
argued (and with:considerable valı- 
dity) that public investment has 
„such a crucial role to play in the 
growth process, that a decline in 
public investment cannot be offset 
by an equivalent increase in private 
investment. 


There is obviously a great deal 
to this argument Most of the 
increase in private investment Te- 
corded in Table 2 comes from 
increased direct investment by 
households in physical assets, a 
category which includes such rela- 


tively ‘unproductive’ items as -hous- 
ing? Nevertheless, the magnitude 
of the decline in public investment 
simply does not suffice to explain 
the substantial deceleration in the 
rate of growth in the second period. 
Suppose we allow for the ‘unproduc- 
tive’ nature of private investment by 
making an extreme assumption, viz , 
that the entire increase 1n the ratio 
of private investment represents 
unproductive investment If we 
then take ‘productive’ private 1nvest- 
ment in the second period at no 
‘more than 3.9 per cent of NDP— 
which 15 the ratio of private invest- 
ment to NDP ın the first period— 
and combine this with the rate of 
public investment, we have a ‘pro- 
ductive’ total investment rate of 9 6 
per cent in the second period This 
‘1s only about 12 per cent lower than 
the level achieved 1n the first period 
A decline of this magnitude -should 
not have led to the observed 33 per 
cent fall 1n the growth rate of the 
economy. 


These figures suggest that in 
‘explaining the deterioration in eco- 
nomic performance in the second 
‘period, we need'to look beyond the 
question of resource availability to 
factors which affect the efficiency of 
investment In the broadest sense, 
the economy is getting less returns 
from resources invested ‘than at 
used to For the record, it should 
be noted that this charge of ineffi- 
ciency чп resource use applies “ав 
much, if тог more, to private as'to 
public investieent If ће CSO data 
are to be believed, “private imvest- 
"ment as a ratio of NDP rose marked- 
ly m the second period without any 
beneficial impact on the over-all 
‘growth of the economy. 


N one of this 1s to suggest that 
resource mobilization measures 
geared to raising public investment 
are not important, they obviously 
aie But the ‘experience of recent 
years suggésts that ‘economic policy 
must also focus ‘on the ‘efficient use 
of available resources and the 
policy mstruments and policy en- 
vironment that 1s likely to promote 


3, Too much should not be ‘made of this 
argument Їп dddition to housirig 
which may be treated as unproductive 
(especially when it 1s in the luxury 
sector), this category also includes 
direct investment by farm households 
as well as the 1nvestmént of unincor- 
porated businessés 


'efficiency In their long preoccupa- 
tion with investment as the engine 
of growth, economists have tended 
to downplay this aspect of econo- 
mic policy and it 15 important to 
correct ‘this 1mbalance This 15 
particularly true 1f we consider that 
the economy faces severe constraints 
on the mobilization of resources for 
investment so that the costs of in- 
efficiency 1n resource use cannot bè 
ofiset by raismg the quantum of 
resources, 


We will return to this problem 
later in this paper, but for the 
moment, it 1s enough to say that 
past experience suggests that we 
have systematically tended to over- 
estimate real resource availability 
Realism in planning therefore calls 
for a recognition of these limitations 
and this points even more urgently 
at the question of efficiency in 
resoürce use 


The argument on efficiency pre- 
sented thus far 15 essentially 
tautological We have defined effi- 
ciency to be the extent to which 
mvestment generates growth, and 
we have observed that the decline 
in growth is disproportionately 
larger than the -declme іп invest- 
ment By itself, this tells us very 
little about the specific forces at 
work in the economy which may 
have led to this deterioration and 
which need to be countered by 
policy Some indications of these 
forces can be obtained by consider- 
ing separately the performance and 
prospects of the industrial and 
agricultural sectors of the economy. 


Tre performance of the industrial 
sector since the mid sixties has been 
much lamented by all concerned 
and ifs role in bringing down the 
over-all performance of the economy 
is well known Іп terms of direct 
impact, the prolonged stagnation in 
industry obviously accounts for the 
bulk of the observed decline in the 
rate of growth As shown in Table 
1, the rate of growth of the secon- 
dary sector was 46 percentage 
points lowér in the second period, 
and this deceleration directly ac- 
counts for a one percentage роті. 
reduction in NDP growth compar- 
ed to the observed reduction of 14 
percentage points 

How do we account for this 
disastrous slow down in industry? 


The simplest explanations of this 
relative decline in investment by the 


public sector and probably also by 


trial output was not entirely limited 
by the slowing down in capacity 
creation 





TABLE 4 
(Percentages) : i 

Potentia] Utilization Ratios 1960-1965 1966 1967. 1968-1972 
АП Manutacturing - 879 832 798 79 6 

Basic Industries 875 852 808 837 

Capital Goods 819 694 635. 595 

Intermediate Goods 89 3 833 832 803 

Consumer Goods 88 8 866 819 83 7 





the private corporate sector in the 
second period On this view, the 
slow growth in the industrial sector 
is to be explained in terms of the 
slowing down im capacity creation 
This 15 combined with a ‘demand 


recession’ in the capital goods pro-. 


ducing sector, arising directly from 
the slow down in investment Some 
mechanism of this type ıs untloub- 
tedly at work but does 1t really tell 
the full story? The essence of this 
argument is that the crisis in the 
industrial sector 1s due to the struc- 
ture of production Тһе decline in 
investment leads to a loss of output 
in the capital goods producing in- 
dustries and excess demand foi 
consumer goods industries—a_ sort 
of disproportionality crisis of the 
‘classical’ type* But the available 
data on the utilization of capacity 
in the manufacturing sector (Table 
3) points to a slightly more complex 
process at work 


It 1s interesting to note that levels 
of capacity utilization are signifi- 
cantly lower in the second period 
not only in the capital goods pro- 
ducing sectors of the economy but 
also in the other three sectors The 
decline in capacity utilization is 
clearly greatest ın the capital goods 
industries, as predicted by Ше 
demand recession hypothesis, but at 
the same time there 1s also a decline 
in utilization levels in the other 
branches, including consumer goods 
industries The fact that the utiliza- 
tion of existing capacity actually 
declined in the second period com- 
pared to the first 1s surely some 
indication that the growth of indus- 


4 See for example 5 Chakravarty, ‘Ref- 
lections on the Growth Process 1n the 
Indian Economy' for an exposition of 
this argument іп the context of a classi- 
cal treatment of the industrial and 
agricultural sectors 


=this issue 


Two factors are important in 
understanding the mdustrial stagna- 
tion of recent years and these have 
a direct bearing on the design for 
future economic policy (1) The 
first of these 1s the linkage between 
the agricultural sector and the in- 
dustrial secto1, whereby any slow 
down in the former has a multiplier 
effect on the latter This linkage 
points to the central role of the 
agricultural sector in determining 
the prospects for medium term and 
longer term growth and 1s discussed 
further below (и) The second fac- 
tor 1s the existence of an industrial 
climate and a policy environment 
that 1s not conducive to high growth 
rates in industry 


The time has come for economists 
to define an unambiguous position 
on the second question It 1s of 
course no small step to move from 
a diagnosis of increased inefficiency 
in the mdustrial sector to prescrip- 
tions about the design for future 
policy, nor is there a consensus on 
But the weight of evid- 
ence is surely piling up for the view 
that an industrial climate charac- 
terized by numerous administrative 
and bureaucratic controls and inter- 
ventions will simply not deliver the 
:goóds In other words if we want 
to develop an efficient and flexible 
industrial structure, and in partı- 
cular, if we are serious about the 
need for imparting a greater export 
orentation to the manufacturing 
sector, industrial policy will have to 
shift towards the minimization of 
administrative intervention in the 
economy. 

It is certainly not within the scope 


cf this paper to cover the many argu- 
ments for and against these issues 


„with which economists have enter- 


tained each other for so long—the 
literature on this subject is too 
extensive and well known for this to 
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be either feasible or necessary 
Suffice it to say that a growing 
number of economists are agreed 
that the industrial policy frame- 
work—which covers essentially the 
foreign exchange regime and the 
system of industrial licensing—has 
proved highly inefficient and must 
be redesigned There are indica- 
tions of some shifts,in this direction 
but the full extent of these shifts 
1s by no means clear 


W xa the reckoning ıs done two 
general charges stand out for serious 
consideration The first is that this 
system has produced a high cost, 
overcapitalized, - import-dependent 
industrial structure with few of the 
market induced disciplines that 
would ensure efficiency іп produc- 
tion Whatever the initial justrfica- 
tion of developing such an 
overprotected mward looking struc- 
ture—and such justification 15 not 
hard to find—there can be little 
doubt that the time has come for 
the emphasis of policy to change 
in the opposite direction 

Quite apart from the creation of 
a high cost industrial structure, there 
IS another criticism of our policy 
framework that 1s even more dam- 
aging, viz , that the industrial climate 
created has not been one which has 
favoured growth and expansion ЈЕ 
there has been a shift m the есо-' 
nomists’ perception “of the long 
term costs of the control system, it 1s 
essentially to emphasize that this 
aspect may have been much the 
most damaging In ‘the broadest 
sense, dynamic entrepreneurship has 
not received the premium н deserves 
against the sluggish ‘rentier’ menta- 
lity of reaping quick profits by 
cashing in on the many premia 
created by the system of administra- 
tive controls It is a system that 
has created strong incentives for the 
pursuit of ‘trading profits’ instead 
of efficiency and industrial expan- 
sion. 

In this context, it 1s ironic that 


5 For a recent review of most of these 
issues see T N Srinivasan, ‘Foreign 
Trade Regimes and Economic Develop- 
ment of India’ Discussion Paper No 
105 Indian Statistical Institute which 
summarizes results of а case study of 
Indian experience conducted by Jagdish 
Bhagwati and TN Srinivasan See 
also Jagdish Bhagwati ‘India in the 
International Economy А Policy, 
Framework for a Progressive Society ’ 
co Shastri Memorial Lecture 
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the resulting sluggishness of indus- 
try 1tself becomes a reason for con- 
tnumg with the system because the 
observed performance of industry 
does not suggest much scope for 
dynamism—how often have we 
heard it argued that the Indian 
entrepreneur is not dynamic and 
cares little for anything other than 
quick profits? 


Nor can it be claimed that this 
cumbersome system has served the 
objective of preventing concentra- 
tion of mcome and wealth If any- 
thing, established ‘big business’ has 
tound it easy to do well out of the 
system at the ultimate expense of 
consumers and potential new pro- 
ducers into the jealously guarded 
market A comfortable symbiotic 
relationship has developed between 
corporate business on the one hand 
and ‘corporate government’ on the 
other. 


I t would be unfair to suggest that 
support for this system has come 
solely from economists The ‘sym- 
biotic’ relationship between corpo- 
rate business and corporate 
government referred to above pro- 
vides substantial pressure for its 
continuation But, it 1s also true 
that despite dll the evidence on the 
beneficiaries of the system, econo- 
nists, especially of the Left, have 
long provided vociferous support 
and intellectual justification for the 
system 

Ji ıs worth considering what this 
justification has been Reliance on 


‘planned’ decision making by a State _ 


agency instead of. the market 15 
ultimately defended on two grounds 


(0 the planning agency has better 
information, on which to base 
its decision making and this is 
likely to lead to better judg- 
ments, and А 

the planning agency can 
attempt to offset the undoubted 
tendency of the market tọ pull 
resources purely in response to 
market. power which reflects 
unequally distributed wealth 
and income rather than social 
need 


Both arguments are entirely valid 
in principle However, the relevant 
question facing the economist deter- 
miming the design of a policy 
framework 15 not whether planned 
intervention is desirable in principle 
(it obviously 1s) but rather, given 
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the institutional limitations of the 
economic system, what is the optr 
mal level and design of intervention 
Few economists would deny that 
in actual practice the system of con- 
trols has simply not acted to further 
the objectives envisaged Faced 
with the widely accepted evidence 
on this count, defenders of the 
system may be tempted to shelter 
under the argument ‘if controls lead 
to incorrect decisions or are poorly 
implemented; why not improve the 
machinery of decision making and 
implementation?’ This is indeed 
the key argument on which the 
debate on the design of future eco- 
nomic policy should focus 


The major lesson from our ex- 
perience with the system of 
administrative intervention in de- 
tailed decision making is precisely 
that there are severe limitations in 
practice upon the capacity of an 
administratively managed system to 
deliver the goods In the manage- 
ment of a modern economy, with an 
increasingly complex industrial sec- 
tor, ıt 1s simply not feasible ,(with 
the best will in the world) to design 
an information and evaluation sys- 
tem that will permit an admunistra- 
tive agency to supervise decision 
making on issues of detail, and at 
the same time serve the interest of 
speed, efficiency and flexibility 


To decide whether import of a 
particular article is really needed 
ог not by a particular user 1s essen- 
tially an allocation decision on 
whether ıt would be socially better 
to allocate foreign exchange for this 
purpose but not another It 1s 
doubtful if any set of rules or pro- 
cedures could be devised to enable 
an administrative process to ensure 
consistent rationality over the full 
range of decisions of this type that 
need to be made 


Tre alternative to this system 15 
not—as it 1s sometimes caricatured 
—a blind pursuit of laissez fare 
combmed with archaic notions of 
free trade and implacable hostility 
to the public sector It 1s simply 
a ‘move away from a profusion of 
Ш coordinated administrative. con- 
trols towards some concept of 
‘strategic intervention’ The basic 
elements of the policy framework 
needed for such a shift are well 
known We should determine the 
broad objectives for which depar- 
ture from the resource allocation 
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determined by the market mechan- 
ism 15 mnecessary;—protection tor 
import substituting industries, ex- 
port promotion, subsidized supplies 
of inputs for a few mass consump- 
tion products etc.—and intervene 1n 
the market to achieve these ends 
with instruments which munmize 
administrative. discretion 


Such instruments should operate 
in a uniform way across the board 
or, where some basis for discrimina- 
fion exists, across broadly compar- 
able sectors Theoretical economists 
wil argue that uniformity 25 not 
necessarily optimal and thus 1s un- 
doubtedly true Ви in practue it 
may well be the case that the feasi- 
ble limit of policy 15 to determine 
broad «ancentive patterns and leave 
it to the market to pull resources 
subject to these strategic directions. 


I, 1S obvious that such a system 
implies that within the limits of the 
Strategic intervention, allocation of 
resources wul respond entirely to 
the pull of the market which will, 
of course, reflect the existing dis- 
tribution of income and wealth This 
18 an area in which we must simply 
recognize the feasible limits of 
certain types of policy There is 
undoubtedly a case for strategic 
intervention in the interests of dis- 
tributional objectives in this area, 
and such strategic intervention can 
be defined 1n terms of absolute bans 
on the production and import of 
luxury consumption goods and 
subsidies to items of mass con- 
sumption, but the notion that 
distributional objectives сап be 
systematically served by admunistra- 
tive manipulation of detailed produc- 
tion decisions is simply implausible 
In the interest of realism, we should 
also remember that a system of this 
type 1s also difficult to insulate from 
the corruption process which 15 after 
all simply a reflection of ‘market 
power’. 


And where in all this, it might 
be asked, do public sector units fit? 
Contrary to the fears expressed 
about the move to liberalize, there 
is nothing imherently anti-public 
sector in such a policy Public 
sector units must, however, be 
brought to display the efficiency 
needed to survive in this type of 
environment Once again, the theo- 
retical economist can define many 


situations in which departure from 
market signals—even those genera- 
ted within the context of strategic 
intervention—w1ll be desirable But 
such departures should be guided 
by quite explicit criteria which 
should also be applied so far as 
possible across the board Nothing 
in this policy framework should be 
a threat to the public sector, its role 
in the economy, or indeed the ex- 
pansion of this role in the future 


Much more important from that 
point of view is the general problem 
of ‘efficiency’ in public sector units 
and their ability to generate the 
surpluses needed for further growth 
The development of management 
systems that will permit efficient 
functioning of public sector enter- 
prises (viewed on some objective 
criterion) 1s an enormous challenge 
It 1s also an area in which econo- 
musts have little to contribute, the 
design of efficient management sys- 
tems 1s after all a highly specialized 
subject, and the sooner we recognize 
this and bring in the specialists the 
better 


Tie approach discussed above, if 
implemented, would represent a 
major change in the policy frame- 
work facing industry Economists 
who are convinced of its importance 
have a role to play in developing a 
consensus ш its favour There is 
some indication that government 
policy has been moving hesitantly in 
this direction, but the measures 
adopted so far represent only a 
streamlining of procedures on 1ndus- 
trial licensing together with some 
loosening on import control It 15 
not at all clear whether these initial 
steps represent marginal adjustments 
oi herald a major revamping which 
will necessarily imply further 
loosening of industrial licensing and 
—much more controversial—increas- 
ing resort to much more flexible 
systems of foreign exchange man- 
agement and allocation 9 


As 18 so often the case with 
economic policy, it 1s probably a 


6 The need for this is less evident at the 
moment given the sluggisMhess in. the 
pace of industrial and investment acti- 
vity but as industrial recovery gathers 
pace, it will become much more 
obvious It 1s an important test of the 
Seriousness with which the experiment 
1s intended that at that time we do not 
regress back to the old system. 


mistake to place too much faith in 
fine tuning Only large shifts m 
policy maintained over a long 
enough horizon are likely to have 
any significant impact This 15 
definitely not to say that the full 
scheme of changes should be ım- 
plemented oyermght Бог good or 
ul, we have developed a high cost 
and inflexible industrial sector and 
the transition problems in subject- 
mg such a structure to, a totally 
different set of market signals are 
quite substantial Clearly, any new 
policy framework would need to be 
‘phased ш”, but it would greatly 
remforce: 15 effectiveness if the 
directions of change were made 
unambiguous 


Can we be sure that a policy 
framework redesigned along these 
lines will deliver the goods? The 
only honest answer to this question 
18 that we will never know for cer- 
tain until we try! The performance 
of an economic system cannot really 
be predicted on purely a priori 
argument There is a great deal 
that 1s essentially taken on faith or 
based on judgment But on the 
whole, there 1s much to be said for 
experimentation 


Т. problem of economic stagna- 
ton 1s not entirely a problem facing 
the industrial sector It 1s a sober- 
ing thought that the rate of growth 
of agricultural production (both food 
grams and non-food grains) in the 
second of the two periods discussed 
above has also decelerated And 
this despite the fact that this period 
includes the dramatic gains achiev- 
ed in wheat yields 1n the late sixties 
There 15 substantial agreement 
amongst economists that unless this 
deceleration can be reversed, the 
prospects for any sustained accele- 
ration in the rate of growth of other 
sectors of the economy are remote. 
The disruption of the food economy 
alone—and the resulting drain on 
scarce foreign exchange woulid 
account for that, to say nothing of 
the very substantial direct links 
with agro-based industries 


The fact 18, however, that a 
number of factors conspire to 
present a somewhat gloomy picture 
of agricultural prospects in the near 
future The experience of Punjab 
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and Haryana 1n raising wheat yields 
cannot be easily replicated ла other 
ciops and regions For one thing 
the yield increase achievable by the 
currently available high yielding 
varieties in ‘other crops are much 
more modest than 1n wheat For 
another, the socio-economic infra- 
structure .(especially the tenancy 
situation) 1n other areas is much 
more of a constraint on agricultural 
transformation Іп fact, far from 
being in а position rapidly to extend 
the wheat revolution, there 1$ some 
danger of actually sliding back 
from peak yields achieved 1n Punjab 
and Haryana The miracle wheat 
varieties (especially Kalyan Sona) 
appear to be suffering from genetic 
deterioration and ае proving 
vulnerable to rust? 


Furthermore, shortages of fertili- 
zer and power for irrigation may 
present added constraints in the near 
future All of which suggests that 
it 1s a mistake to dismiss the obser- 
ved deceleration as arising solely 
from an unusual sequence of 
adverse weather conditions In other 
words agricultural production may 
well prove to be a binding constraint 
on any attempt to revive the 
economy in the near future 


I. 1s interesting to note that while 
the debate on industrial policy 
issues tends to be highly charged, 
the debate on agricultural issues 15 
much less divisive This ıs partı- 
cularly the case if we look at long 
term issues of growth of production 
rather than policy options in dealing 
with short term problems such as 
procurement 


The consensus on the basic 
ingredients for a long term strategy 
of increasing agricultural production 
can be summarized as follows (1) 
institutional reforms designed to 
strengthen the position of the culti- 
vator, whether tenant or sharecrop- 
рег, (u) the development and. 
continuous improvement of high 
yielding varieties capable of achiev- 
ing significant increases in yields of 
the type achieved іп wheat, (ш) the 
creation of a delivery system cap- 


7 Substitutes are bemg developed and 
will be available fairly soon, but it 1s 
unrealistic to suppose that they will do 
much more than maintain yields 


able of providing to the farmer an 
effective extension service together 
with a balanced supply of critical 
inputs, including certified seeds, 
fertilizer, pesticides and credit and 
(1v) the extension of irrigation which 
is the main hope of increasing gross 
sown area, together with techniques 
of improved water management 
which are crucial for achieving the 
full yield potential of the high 
yielding varieties (this 15 especially 
true for rice) 


ТЕ economists differ, ıt 1s essen- 
tially because of the emphasis placed 
on one or the other of these ele- 
ments, and more particularly their 
views on whether some of these 
elements are essential preconditions 
for success in agricultural transfor- 
mation For example, there 15 
considerable evidence that without 
institutional reform designed to give 
the cultivator a secure stake in the 
land—either through land distribu- 
tion or at least security of tenure— 
it 1s impossible to ensure equitable 
distribution of benefits and, indeed, 
1t is even unlikely that any substan- 
tial transformation іп agricultural 
production can be successfully 
implemented 


The design and ymplementation 
of an agricultural programme con- 
taining -some workable mix of these 
different ingredients ıs obviously not 
a matter of economic fine tuning 
operating on one or other ‘strategic’ 
instrument of economic policy ulti- 
mately It is a question of planning 
and coordinating a massive effort 
таштар the cooperation of large 
numbers of agencies at different 
levels of government an awesome 
task 1n public management in the 
broadest sense Economists neces- 
sarily have a limited role to play 
in much of this process—it 1s some- 
what the role of those interested but 
essentially helpless 


No is it simply a matte: of 
leaving everything to the relevant 
experts There are in fact, large 
areas of genuine 1gnorance on both 
technical and institutional matters 
What 1s the optimum level of ground 
water development in the different 
regions of the country? What are 
the technical limitations on water 
management practices in the abs- 


ence of field consolidation? What 
is the minimum «degree of institu- 
tional reform ‘that 1s absolutely 
necessary before agricultural trans- 
formation becomes feasible? What 
are the specific design requirements 
for a successful delivery system? 
These are ultimately issues on 
which there are at present more 
questions than answers 


E sss are obviously not 
principal actors in this area, but 
they do have an important role to 
play ш the process by which we 
determine the real priority that 1s 
devoted to agriculture "This issue 
arises at two levels There is the 
question of total resource allocation 
to agriculture, and there 18 the 
question of designing and imple- 
menting the specific programs that 
wil carry out the broad strategy 
Of these the latter are clearly of 
primary importance Total resource 
allocations are important, but they 
have little meaning except in the 
context of an agricultural plan in 
which the specific program content 
has been well designed and the varı- 
ous elements are successfully 1m- 
plemented 


Past experience suggests that this 
1s precisely the problem If imple- 
mentation 1s the bane of our plan- 
hing process, it 15 surely specially 
&O 1n the agricultural sector In this 
respect, performance has been dis- 
appointing both with respect to 
large projects (as witness the dismal 
record on actual utilization of irri- 
gation potential from large irrigation 
schemes) as well as the smaller 
variety of the type envisaged 1n tbe 
recent crash programs to increase 
production Economusts would do 
well to repeat—ad nauseam i 
necessary—the importance of design 
preparation and continuous moni- 
toring of programmes 


Serious resource planning for 
agriculture can only be based on 
explicit costing of component pro- 
grams of this type together with the 
requirements to ensure supplies of 
non-agricultural inputs especially 
fertilizer and power It can safely 
be said, however, that the resource 
requirements of these programs will 
be fairly high If for no other rea- 
son, this follows from the central 
role of irrigation in extending the 


application of the new technology 
to the kharif belt 


р 


No discussion of economic poli- 
cies and prospects in India can be 
complete without some reference to 
the resources problem Thus far 
we have played down the impor- 
tance of this problem in order to 
highlight others that are equally 
important and somewhat more neg- 
lected There can be little doubt, 
however, that domestic resource 
availability will impose a serious 
constraint on the pace of future 
development Any plan for accele- 
rating the rate of growth of the 
economy will undoubtedly require 
a substantial revival of public in- 
vestment and of private corporate 
investment in the industrial sector 
Unless the trend dechnes in the 
ratio of public savings to NDP can 
be halted and reversed, we should 
not be surprised that when we do 
our sums, the figures will simply 
not add up 


The impasse on the resources 
situation 1s another of those areas 
of massive but frustrating consensus 
amongst economists Indeed, the 
issues involved have been 5р 
thoroughly ventilated in the econo- 
mic debate that most economists 
display а sense of intellectual 
exhaustion on this subject. The con- 
sensus on the resources issue can 
be summarized as follows 


(1) The scope for further extend- 
ing the indirect tax net 15 severely 
limited Indeed, the present tax 
structure places very heavy empha- 
sis on indirect taxes, which cur- 
rently account for about 80 per 
cent of the total tax revenue, and 
although there 15 substantial scope 
for rationalizing the existing tax 
structure, it 1s unlikely that much 
more can be done on this front than 
to ensure that returns from these 
taxes grow at the same rate as the 
GDP The scope for raising the tax 
ratio beyond its present level there- 


fore depends primarily on expanding _ 


the field of direct taxation The 
mstruments to be used are well 
known, eg, implementing a tax on 
agricultural holdings to tap some 
of the agricultural surplus hitherto 
left untouched, bringing the black 
money economy into the open and 
under the tax net, and expanding 
the taxation of urban property 
These measures have long been on 


~ 


the agenda and action in this area 
waits to a very large extent upon 
a political view 


(и) The only other avenue for 
mobilizing resources for public in- 
vestment is the generation of sur- 
pluses by public sector enterprises 
Here, again, there 1s massive con- 
sensus that the very logic of a 
mixed economy, with an increasing 
role of the public sector, is that 
public sector enterprises should 
theniselves provide the surpluses 
needed for future 1nvestment. Need- 
less to say, actual performance has 
fallen far short of expectations in 
this field Some of the recent steps 
to raise prices did have a beneficial 
effect on the financial performance 
of some public enterprises, but it 
18 unrealistüic, to suppose that this 
will be anything other than tempo- 
rary as cost inflation continues 
The solution lies not simply on the 
price front—although output pric- 
ing policy 1s undoubtedly important 
and flexibility on this front should 
be made a permanent feature of 
policy Equally important ıs the all 
embracing question of increasmg 
efficiency іп production and this is 
not sunply a matter of economic 
instrumentation 5 < 


(ш) Finally, almost all economists 
who have pronounced on this sub- 
ject have gone through the ritual 
performance of pointing out that 
the growth of current expenditures 
—especially by the States—must be 
‘brought under control’ So far so 
good, but no one seriously believes 
that much more can be done on 
this front than hold the rate of 
growth of current expenditures (in 
real terms) to the rate of growth of 
real GDP and even that may be 
too optimistic if the growth rate of 
real GDP remains below 4 per cent 


I, 18 understandable that econo- 
musts surveying this well trodden 
ground are overcome by a sense of 
futility The fact ıs there ıs really 
nothing more to say So far as the 
mobilization of resources 1s con- 
cerned, the system has come to the 
end of the road in some respects. 
The surplus generating capacity of 
the system has come up against the 
twin constraints of the difficulty of 
extending the tax net (essentially 
a question of taking a hard political 
decision) and the inability to gene- 


rate surpluses through public 
enterprises The soft options are 
exhausted and only the hard ones 
remain Economists can play a 
useful role ın idenfifymg these 
options—and this "they have cer- 
tainly done—; but they cannot make 
these options any easier 


І. these circumstances, есопо- 
mists can only act as technocrats, 
1e, wait for the political choices to 
be made and then spell out their 
implications for the future It 1s 
here that resource balancing exer- 
cises become crucial If we are to 
introduce any realism in planning, 
the specific hard choices on re- 
sources mobilization must be ехр!- 
citly lmked to feasible levels of 
investment and these again to likely 
rates of growth in the future In 
particular, the allocation ‘of re- 
sources between sectors must not be 
allowed to be distorted by over 
optimistic assessments of total 
availability This will only lead to 
liberal target allocations for a num- 
ber of programs and projects to 
begin with, followed by reduced 
budgetary allocations or erosion of 
financial allocation through price 
rses as the resource squeeze begins 
to be felt 


The result 15 simply that large 
losses are incurred im terms of de- 
lays in project completion—a fami- 
liar feature of our recent experience 
There is an overwhelming need for 
investment in some sectors of the 
economy — irrigation,’ fertilizers, 
power, to name only the most 
urgent—and their priority needs 
should be protected from such pro- 
cesses, and there 1s some danger 
that these priorities will be blurred 
in the inevitable squabbling on 
over committed scarce resources 


Inevitably, as we survey this 
scene, the economists emerge with 
a somewhat diminished role It ıs 
an entirely realistic assessment 
Economic development 1s not simply 
a matter of instrumentation of eco- 
nomic policy, and it is only this 
instrumentation that economists сап, 
be expected to produce In many 
concrete situations, it 15 entirely 
conceivable that the limits of eco- 
nomic policy are far too narrow 
In these situations, 14 15 the cons- 
traints on policy which must receive 
primary attention. 
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PRUTHWI 


critique 


RAJ MISRA 


THE crisis of Indian capitalism 
poses afresh the problem of finding 
decisive solutions to resolve ıt 
Different classes within the Indian 
social formation seek to come to 
terms with the crisis from their 
own standpoint, even though many 
serious minded economists seek to 
resolve the problems by talking 
purely ш terms of increasing GNP, 
per capita income, rate of industrial 
growth, etc. However weli these 
concepts may depersonalise the 
actualities of the poor and conceal 
the logic of social exploitation, it 
1s well known that the two funda- 
mental classes under modern 
capitalism—the working class (sel- 
lers of labour power) and the 
capitalists (buyers ot labour power 
for the generation of surplus value), 
cannot rub shoulders till eternity 


The theoretical premise one 
adopts ultimately, either allows or 
disallows one to come to any such 
conclusion It 1s our contention that 
the arguments put forward by the 
Economic Research Unit of the 
ISL! draw their essential theoretical 
шртейепів from market or ex- 
change oriented economics To 
them, therefore, the sphere of capi- 
talist production, 1e, the labour 
process 18 either secondary or alien 
to the nexus of existing social rela- 
tions Central to their entire aigu- 
ment ıs that the real problem lies 
outside the sphere of production, 1n 
the realms of exchange The circu- 
lation of commodities and not their 
production itself both determines 
and generates inequality in capita- 
list society 


Therefore, the way out for our 
economists 1s equitable ‘distribution 
of income, ‘egalitarian income 
policy, progressive income tax’ 
ban on ‘conspicuous and luxury 


1 See their article ‘Structural Causes 
of the Economic Crisis’ in Economic 
and Political Weekly, January 18, 1975 
The authors acknowledge the help they 
derived from discussions with well 
known left economists like Amiya 
Bagchi, Ashok Mitra, Naqvi and 
Ranyit San, 


consumption’ and so on It follows 
that the economusts' solution to the 
‘structural causes’ of the crisis (they 
never characterise this ‘structure’, 
1e, the mode of production that re- 
gulates its life-blood, instead they 
give it purely descriptive attention) 
is put forward as a demand for 
radically altermg the ‘structure’ 
which may ‘free the market 
mechanism from the grip of mer- 
cantile and speculative capital, to 
immobilise black money іп the 
system and to revive production 
through renewal of the programme 
of public investment, particularly 
in the core sector.” 


In other words, the viability of a 
market economy 1s left unchallenged 
All that the economists want 15 a 
market nexus without the distortions 
imposed by merchant speculation 
and black money The existence 
of the market and its wholehearted 
defence 15 their ramon d'etre, the 
alpha and omega of their theoreti- 
cal premise The adjustments they 
seek to implement are confined 
entirely to the sphere of circulation 
of commodities The production of 
commodities and the generation of 
surplus value must go on as before, 
the working class should continue 
to work 1n excess of necessary lab- 
our, to perform surplus labour 
under the compulsions of capital 
The despotism of capital іп the 
labour process itself, therefore, is 
completely alien to the ethos of our 
circulation oriented economists 


The centrality of this ethos can 
be best summarised thus It 1s not 
capitalism as a system of production 
but only its corresponding nexus of 
distribution that generates imbalance 
and inequality in our society This 
is precisely what compels us to 
characterise them as the theoreticians 
not of the demise of capitalism but 
only the providers of correctives 
much néeded by capital itself for 
its efficient self-expansion All that 
our economists want is a more 


2 Ibid, p 85, (emphasis added) 


efficient capitalism devoid of the 
constraints imposed by the existence 
of merchant-speculation and black 
capital and not elimination of the 
rule of capital From a sluggish, 
crisis ridden capitalism to a dyna- 
mic and a smoothly running capita- 
lism by greater State participation 
1s essentially (ћеш conception of an 
‘altered structure’ 


Being unable to locate the intrin- 
sic negation of capital in the des- 
potism and mequality it inflicts on 
the working class 1n the labour pro- 
cess, our economusts find no con- 
tradiction in their theory which 
makes them pedlars of ‘correctives’ 
for the system already 1n operation 
Jt 1s, therefore, quite understand- 
able why our economists want the 
‘participation of workers in man- 
agement’ for ‘healthy industrial 
relations and a vigorous growth of 
industries 3 The reason why the 
workers or the ‘working masses’ tend 
to be uncooperative 1s because the 
‘mcome’ generated by their labour 
does not reach their pockets If this 
*income' could be equitably distribu- 
ted then the happy situation that 
would flow from it *would create 
the condition for earning the coope- 
ration of the workers m the pro- 
duction process 4 


Once again we get the opportunity 
to emphasise that our economists 
are of the opinion that the workers 
are victimised only in the sphere of 
appropriation of “the product, ie, 
through the existence of unequal 
‘distribution of income’ that wea- 
kens the purchasing power, through 
the process of exchange, through 
the buying and selling of labour 
power in the market Іп the sphere 
of production itself, 1e , ın the arena 
of the labour process where they 
are compelled to perform surplus 
labour (the source of surplus value), 
where capital exerts its absolute 
dictatorship, our economists re- 
commend ‘cooperation’ and ‘partt- 
cipation’ for “healthy industrial 
relations’ for vigorous industrial 
(1e, capitalist) growth 


Н storcatty, the first set of social 
thinkers and activists to locate the 
problems of capitalism entirely m 
the sphere of appropriation of the 


3 Ша 
4 Ibid 


product, and not imn the production 
of the ‘product’ were the utopian 
socialists of Europe, including Swit- 
zerland’s Sismondi They insisted 
that capitalism was ‘robbing’ the 
workers, shrinking the market by dis- 
integrating small producers (the 
patriarchal peasant family and 
artisan industry) whose impoverish- 
ment curtailed their ‘purchasing 
power’, so that capitalism was dis- 
qualifying itself by reducing con- 
sumers 


Unie the utopian socialists and 
the economists of the ISI, Marx 
argued that in the sphere of circu- 
lation or exchange, 1e, 1n the buy- 
ing and selling of commodities (e g 
labour power), the capitalist did not 
‘cheat’ or ‘rob’ the worker On the 
contrary, ıt 18 only іп the sphere of 
»xchange that ‘freedom, equality, pro- 
perty and Bentham’ ruled the roost 


‘Freedom because both buyer and 
seller of a commodity, say of 
labour-power, are consiramed only 
by their own free will They con- 
tract as free agents, and the agree- 
ment they come to, is but the form 


m which they give legal expression, 


to Фет common will Equality, 
because each enters into relation 
with each other, as with a simple 
owner of commodities and they 
exchange equivalent for equivalent 
Property because each disposes 
only what is his own And Ben- 
tham, because each looks only to 
himself The only force that ‘brings 
them together and puts them in 
relation with each other, 15 the 
selfishness, the gain and the private 
interests of each Each looks to 
himself only, and no one troubles 
himself about the rest, and just 
because they do so, do they, in 
accordance with the  pre-estab- 
lished harmony of things, or under 
the auspices of an all-shrewd pro- 
vidence, work together to their 
mutual advantage, for the common 
weal and in the interest of all On 
leaving this sphere of simple circula- 
tion or of exchange of commodities, 
which furmshes the ‘free trader 
vulgaris’ with his views and ideas, 
and with the standard by which he 
Judges a society based on capital 
and wages we think we can perceive 
a change 1n the physiognomy of our 
dramatis personae He who before 
was the money owner, now strides 
in front as capitalist, the possessor 


+ 


of labour power follows as his 
labourer The one with an air of 
importance, smurking, intent оп 
business, the other, timid and hold- 
ing back, like one who 1s bringing 
his own hide to market and has 
nothing to expect but—a hiding’® 


In other words, in the sphere ot 
circulation the capitalist does not 
‘cheat? the worker, but they 
exchange ‘equivalent for equivalent’ 
Once we abandon this sphere 
and examine the sphere of produc- 
tion, where the worker gives up his 
previous  bargammg (or selling) 
mentality to the dictates of capital 
under whose immediate compulsion 
he performs surplus labour, inequa- 
lity, unfreedom and harsh ,explorta- 
tion rules each pore, every nook 
and corner of the society of ‘capital 
and wages’ Hence, Marx never 
demanded equal ‘distribution of 
income’ to make exchange under 
capitalism ‘egalitarian’ 


The harsh realities of the rule of 
capital for Marx, lay not in the 
inequalities. of the ‘market mecha- 
nism’, but in the central axis of 
capitalist society—the labour pro- 
cess, not m the inequalities of 
‘mcome’, but іп the inequality of 
social relations in the very act of 
production of commodities, not in 
the disintegration of patriarchal 
peasant families? (whom Marx 
rightly characterised as petty-bour- 
geois and reactionary) but in the 
power exerted by capital compelling 
the worker to perform surplus lab- 
our Precisely because of- this 
specific reality of capital Marx could 
only conclude with the strategy for 
the revolutionary overthrow of 
capitalism іп 1ts existence as a mode 
of production (not as distribution) 


A puw against the populists or 
Narodniks’ understanding of capita- 
list crisis as one of underconsump- 
ton due to a steady fall in 
purchasing power, Lenin repeatedly 
polemicised that under capitalism it 





5 Marx, Capital, Vol І 


6 The solution to the agrarian crisis 
15 formulated by our economists in the 
following manner ‘Land should Бе 
distributed among families which are 
prepared to physically cultivate the 
plots largely by their own family labour, 
(eg for the creation of a petty- 
bourgeois patriarchal (complete reliance 
on family labour) peasantry which 
historically has been the — strongest 
bulwork against workers’ revolution 
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18 production that determines con- 
sumption and not the other way 
round Тһе theoretical debates of 
that epoch took place in the histori- 
cal context'of capitalist 1ndustriali- 
sation in the^ midst of Russian 
backwardness Unlike India, where 
the bourgeois State and an indigen- 
ous industrial bourgeoisie have 
been able to accomplish sigmificant 
industrialisation of the country, in 
Russia, it was the autocratic 
Tsarist State that generated this 
process through massive penetration 
of foreign capital 


I n the 1880s апа 1890s, the indus- 
trialisation of backward Russia 
became increasingly evident At 
this historical. juncture, populist 
economists like Vorontsov (V V) 
and Flerosku did not oppose 1ndus- 
trialisation? but were іп search of 
a model that would safeguard the 
interests of the peasants One of 
the major concerns of the popu- 
list economists was what would 
come first—socialist revolution or 
stable and efficient capitalism? 
Vorontsov felt that Russian capita- 
lism would fail because of the world 
context, within which it was born 

‘The historical peculiarity of our 
large scale industrialisation consists 
in the circumstances that it must 
grow up when the other countries 
have already achieved a high level 
of development It entails a two 
fold result firstly, our industry can 
utilise all the forms which have been 
created ın the West, and, therefore, 
can develop very rapidly, without 
passing’ at a snail’s pace through all 
the successive stages, secondly, it 
must compete with the more ex- 
perienced, highly industrialised coun- 
tries, and the competition with such 
rivals can choke the weak sparks of 
our scarcely awakening capitalism’ 


We quoted this rather long pas- 
sage to demonstrate that the pro- 
blems of ‘growth’, ‘economic 
development’ or  industrialisation 
can always be more accurately 
perceived when placed within the 
context of international capitalism 
Our economists, however, do not at 
all refer to the international crisis 


7 А Gerschenkron (Economic Back- 
wardness in Historical Perspective, 
p 176) 15 wrong when he argues that 
Russian populism was opposed to 
industrialisation 


of capitalism while analysing the 
crisis of Indian capitalism Autar- 
chic development 15 very close to 
their heart, even if ıt means ‘pass- 
ing at a snails pace through all the 
successive stages’ 


Belated capitalism 15 compelled to 
skip historical stages by borrowing 
the accumulated experience of the 
advanced West, and this it does, in 
spite of the complaints of our eco- 
nomists about the integration of 
technology that displaces labour and 
creates unemployment First, when 
was capitalism endowed with the 
responsibility of providing employ- 
ment to all and sundry? The very 
basis of capitalist development has 
relied heavily on increasing the 
technical composition of capital to 
increase the productivity of labour 
for the production of larger quanti- 
tes of commodities Besides, the 
increasing use of sophisticated tech- 
nology enables the working class to 
acquire newer and better skills, 
enforcing higher standards of literacy 
among them Of course, it will be 
folly to argue that the State or pri- 
vate capital imports technology with 
the primary intention of imparting 
skill and literacy to the workers 


T he first spurt of technological 
innovation in British capitalism was 
introduced in the late 1820s, a 
period marked by the intensification 
of workers’ struggle for a larger 
portion of the accumulated fund 
Unless the productivity of labour was 
increased, the process of capital 
accumulation itself would have 
suffered In other words, technolo- 
gical innovation was the only way 
the British capitalists could appro- 
priate large chunks of surplus value 
It may be asked, could they not 
have profited equally well by ex- 
tending the hours of work, 16, 
compelling the workers to perform 
absolute surplus labour In fact, 
this 1s precisely what they did in 
the second half of the 18th century, 
when the English proletariat was 
raw from the village, mexperienced, 
unorganised and existed as a mass 
of shapeless and hapless working 
individuals or groups Besides, а 
large reserve army of labour in this 
penod further weakened their 
bargaining power 


But, once this working class gave 
itself an organisational expression, 


and began combating ior higher 
wages and lesser hours of work, the 
capitalists had no other way of 
salvaging the position of capital, 
except through innovation In fact, 
this always facilitates a higher rate 
ot exploitation It compels the 
worker to perform larger margins 
of surplus labour through reductions 
in the performance of necessary 
labour This, of course, ıs only 
possible by enhancing the produc- 
tivity of labour, 1e, through tech- 
nological innovation 


The social power of capital over 
the labour process thus enables it 
to regulate surplus and necessary 
labour according to the historical 
needs of accumulation Therefore, 
we must remind the economists that 
the introduction of ‘labour-displac- 
ing technology is not a plot or a 
conspiracy hatched by the 'govern- 
ment’, nor 1s 1t because of ingenious 
entrepreneurship of the capitalists, 
it 15, as we have shown, the very 
law of capital accumulation, an 
inevitable product of the irreconci- 
able struggle between labour and 
capital 1n the very process of capita- 
list. production 


* 


W nie the populist economists 
had no doubts about the usefulness 
of incorporating advanced techno- 
logy, they had, however, great fears 
about the disintegration of small pro- 
ducers The latter process they argu- 
ed would reduce consumption power 
and, therefore, generate discrepancy 
between production and consump- 
tion The arguments in defence of 
this underconsumptionist theory was 
largely derived from the early 19th 
century Swiss economist, Sismondi, 
who had related the crisis of capital- 
1sm merely to one of finding suitable 
consumers 


Large scale industries meant the 
growth in total production, which 
could hardly be bought up by ill 
paid workers and the vast unem- 
ployed stratum Therefore, Sismondi 
had theorised that capitalism caused 
the home market to shrink — This 
was picked up lock, stock and bar- 
rel by the Russian populists, com- 
bined with their own additional 
point, that because of the shrinkage 
of the home market, Russian capi- 
«lism could only continue to survive 
if it had external markets But this 


she did not have in any significant 
scale, hence capitalism could not 
possibly expand in Russia 


І, agriculture, too, capitalism was 
absent То the populists. the only 
country that really had capitalism in 
agriculture was Britain, while in the 
rest of Europe there still existed a 
vast, small property owning peasan- 
try Vorontsov's chief criterion in 
judging agrarian capitalism was the 
existence of large-scale farming 
preceded by the appropriation of 
small producers en masse? For a 
late 1ndustrialiser, the capitalist path 
was closed. and to escape the 'mus- 
eries’ of such a historical transition, 
the populists offered their own 
myth of the ‘non-capitalist path’— 
1e.-the State should industrialise 
and not the bourgeoisie, the former 
should nationalise large-scale indus- 
tries and create artels of small pro- 
ducers How extraordinarily close 
their demands are to the ‘policy 
conclusion’ of our economists 9 


The dilemmas of backwardness 
and industrialisation were correctly 
understood by the populists The 
more belated the process of indus- 
trialisation, the greater are the 
difficulties of carrying it on along 
capitalist lines But having under- 
stood the contradictions, they 
posited completely utopian and 
retrograde solutions Their conten- 
tion that the State should invest for 
the welfare of the people and not 
for profit, was 1n essence a reaction- 
ary dream, so long as the class 
substance of the State was not 
spelled out. While asking our ‘gov- 
ernment to create employment, 
invest more ‘public’ funds for indus- 
trial growth, our economists also 
avoid the crucial task of spelling 
out the character of the ‘government’ 
in class terms In a letter to Engels, 





8 For an exhaustive account of the 

debate over capitalism, see Lenin’s 

Development of Capitalism in Russia 

9 Some of the policies advocated by 
the ISI economists are 

(1) Redistribution of 
consolidation of 
peasantry — е, 
small producers, 

(2 The State 15 to dismantle the 
conglomerate character of Indian 
big business or set up its own 
holding companies with itself as 
major partner — 1e, nationalisa- 
tion, 

(3) Larger doses of ‘publ c investment’ 


land for the 
family-based 
the defence of 


Piekhanov expressed his indignation 
over the fact that anyone could 
consider socialism to be introduced 
by ‘Russian policemen’ To hum 
‘pestilence’ was ‘better than such 
reformers and their reforms’ 


It was lett to Lenm to make а 
substantial critique of the economics 
of populism 


Far from shrmking the home 
market, 1t 1s capitalism that expands 
it The error of the populists (like 
Sismondi) was their basic premise 
that ‘consumption determines pro- 
duction’ Therefore, when there 1s 
underconsumption, the commodities 
produced could not be realised in 
the market In other words, reali- 
sation was identified with personal 
consumption, The department of 
productive consumption (machines 
implements, warehouses, etc) was 
never taken into consideration 


І. 18 а simple and irrevocable law 
of capitalism that production always 
exceeds consumption It could not 
be otherwise The excess of pro- 
duction over revenue constitutes the 
gist of capitalist accumulation {f 
one divides the capitalist economy 
into two departments е depart- 
ment that. produces the means of 
production. (machines that are con- 
sumed by factories and the de- 
partment that produces the means 
of consumption (eg bread, cloth, 
cosmetics, shoes, etc) one can dis- 
cern the process through which 
capitalist production creates its own 
market Suppose a capitalist owns 
a coal mine and another capitalist 
produces the machines needed for 
mining Therefore, within Dept. I, 
part of the product goes back into 
production, 1e, consumption of 
machines for the production of more 
machines, while another part of the 
product is exchanged between in- 
dividual capitalists—eg, coal to 
produce iron and vice versa. In 
other words, capital for one becomes 
revenue (consumption) for another. 
In this way Dept I constantly 
expands, when one does not reduce 
social production to purely personal 
consumption as Sismondi and the 
then populists did 


To expand production (to accu- 
mulate), argued Lenin, it was first 
of all necessary to produce the means 
cf production, 1e, the expansion of 


. \ 


Dept І, which draws 1n more work- 
ers, who provide a market for 
articles of consumption Therefore, 
it 1s not consumption that deter- 
mines production, but production 
that determines consumption under 
capitalism To the ‘philosophers of 
praxis’, which our economists are 
not, this 15 the 1гор law of capitalist 
production, its very vitality and 
health, and also its chief contrad:c- 
tion (located not merely in relations 
of distribution, but in relations of 
production) 


; In. Lenin’s words ‘It is well 
known that the law of development 
of capitalism 1s that constant capital 
grows faster than variable capital,’ 
1e, ‘an ever larger share of newly 
formed capital 15 turned into that 
department of the social economy 
which produces means of produc- 
tion’ 1? In other words, the Dept I 
grows faster than Dept II This ex- 
pands social production as a whole, 
brings larger and laiger numbers of 
workers face to face with the rule 
of capital, tends to mtensify class 
Struggle and prepares the base for 
socialism 


F rom Sismondi and Vorontsov to 
ihe contemporary economists of the 
151 and their supposedly Marxist 
helpers like Bagchi, San and Naqvi, 
the commonness of the theoretical 
premise centred on relations of 
exchange remains singularly impres- 
sive It enables them to allude to 
radical postures, but its vacuity only 
allows them to remain petty-bour- 
рео retormers of capitalism, 
ideologues “of small producers ana 
providers of fuel to the furnace of 
petty-bourgeois radicalism As can 
be seen, we have not gone into an 
analysis of the ‘crisis’ ourselves, and 
this 1s so because we are firmly of 
the opinion that theoretical clarity 1s 
of the utmost importance before one 
can even begin to pose the problems 
correctly Not circulationism and 
‘egalitarian income policy’ but the 
labour process, the necessary and 
surplus Jabour and the productivity 
of Jabour are capable of unlocking 
the nerve centres of capital, centres 
which the class, whose labour power 
1s consumed to create surplus value, 
15 best capable of paralysing 


10 V I Lenn А Characterisation 
of Economic Romanticism, p 26 
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NOW it came to pass that hunger, 
disease and strife stalked the land 
Here the earth was parched, there 
the rivers gushed in fury Crops 
failed Trade dithered Rumblings 
of discontent echoed through the 
kingdom City after city caved in to 
partisan passion Men appeared 10 
abandon all reason 


Whereupon the sovereign, over- 
come by the sight of sorrow and 
suffering of his subjects, fell into 
deep meditation. Never had nature 
unleashed its wrath upon the land 
with such vengeance Never were 
the granaries so empty and the trea- 
sury so bare Never had the rich 
feasted so well Never had so much 
envy and hatred seized the poor 


And the sovereign was smitten 
with doubt Най he not loved his 
people and had they not in turn 
overwhelmed him with their love? 
Tie did not understand their bicker- 
ings 

And it came to pass that after 
meditating deep into the night he 
took the decision that wisdom dic- 
tated he summoned his sages for a 
seminat 


And the sages came laden with 
their expertise, all men of nimble 


Thus snake the sages 


DILEEP PADGAONKAR 


wit and subtle speech and quick 
with figure and quote to suit every 
whim And when they һай assem- 
bled in the august chamber they 
chanted in unison ‘We have gather- 
ed here to share our thoughts on 
growth and social justice The one 
cannot do without the other nor the 
other without the one For what 
growth yields may not meet the ends 
of social justice And what social 
justice demands growth may not 
always provide Therefore, we seek 
your blessings, Lord, m our quest 
for the Mixed Economy ' 


And the sovereign swept his gaze 
across the chamber and fixed it on 
the Pragmatist and said ‘Come 
forth with your counsel first’ And 
the Pragmatist knew not what to say 
Had he not irked the sovereign’s 
ire when he upbraided his Treasurer 
at every annual accounting? Had not 
the sovereign’s courtiers spited hint 
at `еуегу turn? For the Pragmatist 
placed his knowledge of the laws at 
the service of the mighty merchants 
of the land And this had drawn 
to him the insults of the Progressives. 


And the sages stared as the Prag- 
matist gathered his wits and they 


prayed in silence that he may speak 
And speak he did at last "The Lord 
wishes me to be brief I shall be 
brief I shall say what I have repeat- 
ed a hundred times There 1s no art 
to cast the vagaries of the economy 
in doctrinal moulds I lay my trust 
in production Does not common- 
sense suggest that wealth comes first 
and distributive justice only after- 
wards? Licences and controls help 
not for they kill incentive and breed 
corruption ' 


And the Pragmatist added ‘Ah! 
We have not taken the right deci- 
sions for ideology has blinded us 
all No kingdom has in such ample 
measure all enterprise and skills it 
needs to create much wealth And 
no kingdom takes such deliberate 
and endless pains to restrict and 
hampe. such creation 


‘Does the public sector always 
spell public good? And does the 
Private sector merely spell private 
ваш? We think the line of demar- 
cation lies elsewhere, it lies, Sires, 
between honest and efficient trade 
and between dishonest and neff- 
cient trade’ 


And the Pragmatist mustered more 
courage and raised his voice and 
said “We have allowed ourselves 
to be scuttled by socialism What 
has it bred but sloth and parasitism? 
We have allowed clerical scribes! to 
proliferate What have they pro- 
.duced but wanton waste? We have 
driven the honest tax-payer to re- 


sort to unfair means Salvation, Sires, ` 


les in savings and investment 
Therefore, we say, do not disfavour 
incentive, nurture ıt Do not damn 
profit Allow it to multiply’ 


Hayne heard the Pragmatist the 
sovereign turned to the Planner and 
said ‘Your counsel has served us 
well in the past We have cherished 
your advice in times of war and 
famine You have sought peace for us 
across our borders And within our 
domain you have sought to further 
the good work of our illustrious 
predecessor What remains of hus 
visions? Can we still dream the 
dreams he dreamt?’ 


And the Planner puffed one last 
puff on his pipe and in slow and 
measured tones he murmured 
‘Those who blame our predecessor, 
Lord, know not what they say The 


psychology of despair has over- 
taken the land Of the failure of 
planning there 1s cheerful acceptance 
and of the death of planning a 
mournful declaration What does 
this display 1Е not the lack of per- 
ception?’ 4 


To which the sovereign nodded 
and the sages nodded And the 
Planner went on ‘Good politics must 
also be good economics And good 
economics must of necessity be good 
macro-economics as well as micro- 
economics The kingdom can Ш 
afford to sacrifice the most elemen- 
tary imperatives of either 


‘Indeed, while our predecessor's 
concepts continue to be valid they 
need refinement Too long have we 
indulged in generalisations Let us 
recall the time when the kingdom 
took to planning What did we have 
but adverse parameters? Demo- 
graphy stood m our way Of capital 
formation we had little And of poli- 
tical consciousness, none at all’ 


The Planner lit his pipe again 
blew out the match, clutched it bet- 
ween thumb and forefinger, and 
proceeded with the argument ‘We 
have to address ourselves on haw 
to deal with poverty We have to 
learn to deal concretely with con- 
crete problems The task 1s to find 
specific solutions to specific prob- 
lems Let us never forget, Sires, that 
planning 1s about people To give 
a holiday to the plan 15 to give a 
holiday to the people ' 


Iu heard the Planner the 
Sovereign sought the views of one 
of his chief advisois, a portly man, 
endowed with wit and deeply com- 
mitted to progressive causes And 
the sovereign turned to him and 
said ‘You have stood by us 1n our 
hour of glory and in our hour of 
doubt You have looked after our 
army of courtiers well You have 
used your sharp wits to foul the 
wicked designs of our enemies Now, 
m this hour of peril, unleash your 
tongue with gay abandon’ 


Whereupon the Advisor said: 
‘Indeed, indeed In this hour of 
grave crisis we need to confound 
the adventurists on our Left and the 
evil mongers on our Right The two 
forces, Lord, do not harass us out 
of concern for the poor but out of 
ambition for power And they have 
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mounted their offensive. not yester- 
day, as the ignorant believe, but 
many seasons ago when you first 
took steps ш favour of the dispos- 
sessed ' 


Ала the Advisor went on "This 
they could net pardon They couid 
not bear to see the commanding 
heights of our economy pass into 
the hands of the State They could 
not accept our ways of smiting the 
princelings They could not under- 
stand, or so they feigned, that we 
had seized control of money trans- 
actions in the market Every step 
we took to curb the wealth of the 
wealthy irked their пе Every step 
we took to banish the poverty of 
our poor stoked the embers of their 
anger’ 5 


And it came to pass that Феј 


Advisor, like the Planner before him, 
hated generalisations which he as- 
cribed to empty exercises of sloth- 
ful minds beaten into shape by 
the Occident And he raised his 
voice against them ‘For too long 
have they looked to the Anglo- 
Saxons for inspiration They have 
blindly sought to apply the ways 
of the Occident to our vast kingdom 
And in their beliefs they have 
sought to impose on our land struc- 
tures—mark that word, Sires, it 
will recur 1n our discours2, again 
and again—yes, structures that do 
not suit us 


‘The structures of the Occident 
do not match the structures of our 
kingdom Therefore, when we seek 
structural change we cannot count 
on structural change elsewhere 
Why should we be obliged to adopt 
the ways of the Anglo-Saxons? 
Who can forget that the Gaul king- 
dom gave the world a revolution 
And that the revolution gave the 
gospel of libeity and [ratermty and 
equality? And who can ignore ће 
experience of the October Revolu- 
tion ' 

And the Advisor concluded ‘In 
the Occident the economy was 
structured first and only afterwards 
the polity And so will ıt be here. 
To Right Reaction we say Your 
hour of doom has struck! To the 
Left Adventurist we warn Do not 
make haste to smite Right Reaction 
for haste will only strengthen its 
hands! Let us instead be specific 
in our programmes and let the pro- 
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grammes in turn be time-bound 
History has placed heavy responsi- 
bility on our shoulders at this grave 
hour’ 


Is -heard the Advisor the 
sovereign turned to the Octogenarian 
and he said unto him ‘You were 
a trusted confidant of the Great 
Soul who fathered this kingdom In 
his company you braved the bul- 
Jets and bamboo sticks of out 
occupants And in his company you 
marched to our shores and sought 
to turn the salt of our earth mto 
va symbol of defiance Does the 
Great Soul’s teachings hold good 
today? Tell us’ 


Whereupon the Octogenarian 
said ‘I am Ш fitted for the task. 
Lord, for I am a stranger to the 
ways of our economy. P have not 
read the tomes even by the best 
known savants of this science. The 
Great Soul used to say “every 
human being has a right to live and 
therefore to find the wherewithal 
to feed himself and to clothe and 
house himself For this very simple 
performance we need no assistance 
from economists or their laws And 
I stand by what the great soul said "' 


‘Indeed’, added the Octogenarian, 
‘what else can I do in this brief dis- 
course but-to repeat the Great Soul’s 
thoughts Had he not said that the 
test of orderliness m a country 1s 
not the number of mullionaires it 
owns but the absence of starvation 
in its masses? And had he not re- 
peated again and agam that mate- 
rial advance may not always usher 
in moral progress?’ 


And the Octogenarian said. ‘We 
have heard in this august assembly 
the word socialism uttered many 
a time I utter it too It is a beauti- 
ful word Under socialism, so far 
as I am aware, all members of so- 
ciety are equal In the individual 
body the head is not high because 
it 18 at the top of the body. Nor are 
the soles of the feet low because 
they touch the earth 


‘Even as members of the body 
are equal so are the members of 
society In ıt the prince and the 
peasant, the wealthy and the poor, 
the employer and the employee are 
all on the same level Verily 1s it 
asked: but what conflict of inter- 
esis? And what of class conflict? 


‚ mise 


Are the privileged amenable to rea- 
son and persuasion?’ 


And the Octogenarian went on to 
answer his own questions “Two 
paths are open before our kingdom 
today Either to introduce the prin- 
ciple of the" Occident whereby 
“might is right" or to uphold the 
principle of the Orient whereby 
truth alone triumphs, that truth 
knows no mishap, that the strong 
and the weak have alike a right to 
secure justice’ 


And the Octogenarian explained 
"The toilers of the land must have 
hours of leisure, education, sanitary 
dwellings, adequate food and cloth- 
ing But they must not rely on their 
numbers or brute force to secure 
this The masters, alas, only care 
for the service they get What be- 
comes of the toilers does not-con- 
cern them To both we address 
ourselves and say unite in love, 
in courtesy, ın goodness, unite in 
a trusteeship.’ 


And the Octogenarian concluded 
‘Even more important quoting the 
Great Soul one last time, Sires, 1s— 
tor us to remember that the busy 
fuss of city life or the grinding 
fatigue of factory life 1s not all the 
life there 1s 1n our kingdom A bulk 
of our people toil in the fields Give 
a thought to them Let us seek first 
the kingdom of God and His righte- 
ousness And the irrevocable pro- 
18 that everything will be 
added with us These are real eco- 
nomics ' , 


Hi. heard “һе Octogenarian - 
the sovereign, in pursuit of fair 
play, turned to the Theorist and 
said to him ‘You have heard the 
Octogenarian speak of co-operation 
between class and class іп the spirit 
of service and devotion This. we 
know, goes counter to your learn- 
mg But you have worked with our 
toiling subjects and know the yearn- 
ings of their hearts You are bléssed 
with a science that explams all and 
justifies all Have I heard it night 
that man's suffering flows from the 
exploitation of man by man? 


And the Theorist said ‘The Lord 
says true The science founded by 
the sage Marx does indeed settle all 
doubts that mine the thinking of 
men And 1 beckons us all to build 
a New World and a New Man and 


a New Society and indeed a New 
Science and a New Art Look be- 
yond the mountams, Sire, and 
beyond the steppes of central Asia 
to see what I mean 


‘But we have gathered not only 
to praise Marx but to apply his 
thinking to the concrete conditions 
in our kingdom And this creative 
application, Sires, leads us to follow 
the path of non-capitalist develop- 
ment We seek in this path to by- 
pass capitalism and cut short 
capitalist development We seek 
transformations that are democra- 
tic and anti-imperialist and anti 
monopoly and anti-feudal It is as 
simple as that’ 


And the Theorist added “We must 
not try to conclude that no section 
of the national bourgeoisie can par- 
ticipate 1n. the national democratic 
government which we reclaim 
Sections ol the national bourgeoisie, 
relatively treed from imperialists, 
are worthy of sharing power with 
us And so we laud its progressive 
measures and damn the regressive 
ones ° 


Havne said this, the Theoist 
turned to the Planner and pursued ' 
his argument. “The State sector in 
the kingdom, Sires, has a State capt- 
talist character We judge these 
things agamst one principle does 
this sector develop productive for- 
ces оп a national anti-rmperialist 
and anti-colonial basis?’ 


And, the Theorist added “Тһе 
bourgeoisie has served us 11 It has 
spared no measures to paralyse and 
suppress our revolutionary peasant 
movement -Your agrarian reform has 
curtailed semi-feudalism but it has 
not transferred land to the bulk of 
the peasantry What has this led 
to?’ 

And the Theorist answered his 
cwn question “Тһе development _ 
of capitalist relations of productions 
alongside of semi-feudal remnants 
with feudal or semi-feudal land 
monopoly becoming bourgeois land- 
owner monopoly And worse still 
the bourgeoisie has succeeded in 
keeping the working class move- 
ment and the peasant movement 
and the anti-1mperialist movement 
and the anti-feudal movement sepa- 
rate from one another’ 


And turnmg to the Octogenarian 
the Theorist concluded ‘Still we 


do not allow anger to get the better 
of us And this not out of love or 
devotion but out of tactic and stra- 
tegy At this moment of reckoning 
we stand by—come hail, come rain, 
come imsult—with our national 
bourgeois brethren ' 


Hia; heard the Theorist the 
sovereign turned to the Radical and 
said unto him ‘We have heard of 
your mastery of Mao and mathe- 
matical models Bring the Chair- 
man's thoughts and your lofty 
figures to bear on the concrete 
conditions of our land’ Whereupon 
the Radical took the floor and said 
‘Sires, those who praise Marx actu- 
ally buy him Verily have they 
forgotten his wise sayings on lab- 
our and surplus value Political 
economy does distinguish between 
wealth and value The essence of 
value, by contrast with wealth is 
conceived to be cost, and the 
essence of cost is seen to lie in 
labour by contrast with nature So 
labour alone is the creator of value, 
labour alone 1s the measure of 
valuc 


‘Profit, Sires, is 1n essence nothing 
but surplus value, and surplus value 
arises out of unpaid labour Those 
who gloss over the relationship bet- 
ween profit and surplus value and 
visualise the possibility of a Пти- 
less life for capitalism know not 
that they attack the sage Marx And 
who stands to Eam if the sage’s 
teachings are ignored? 


‘That 15 why, my noble friends, 
I urge you to further consider this 


X (t) = a x (t) + wbx (t) s (+) 
and x (t) = y(t)+wl()+0s(t) 
so x (t + 1) 

= x (t) (1—0) (1-a-wb) / a + wb 
however again e = s (t) / wbx (t) 
or T + e = (1— a) / wb 


'Hence, remember, the Marxian 
degree of exploitation of labour is 
invariant with respect to the capi- 
talist’s allocation of surplus value 
between his own consumption and 
accumulation 


‘The neo-classics, the neo-Keyn- 
sans and the neo-neoclassics have 
all failed to disprove the fundamen- 
tal kernel of Marx’s economics 
But they still breed confusion in 


' 


' the minds of people They contend 


that technology 1s all important 
But we, Sires, see salvation only 
through class conflict 


‘Therefore, disrupt property ties 
The trade does not deliver the 
goods? Tt ıs not in its nature to do 
50 Nationalise trade The peasants 
have not allotted surplus food for 
the cities? Get md of the feudal 
and capitalist relationships running 
riot in the countryside And if 
nature does not obey, nationalise 
nature’ 


And turning to the Theorist the 
Radical narrowed his eye-brows and 
said ‘In the era of imperialism the 
development of independent capi- 
talism in any of the under-developed 
countries within the orbit of world 
capitalism 15 well mgh impossible 
And this, no matter how much feu- 
dal 115 economy 1s as of now or has 
been in the past And so we stress 
that the national bourgeoisie 1s no 
longer either effectively national or 
truly a bourgeoisie in its full classi- 
cal revolutionary glory’ 


Having heard the Radical the 
sovereign said to the assembled 
sages ‘we have,heard you all but 
we shall take our own decisions 
You may now withdraw’ 


And saying so he retired to his 
chamber plunged into more doubt 
and despair And he sent for the 
astrologer and ‘said to him ‘The 
Sages mean well but I know not 
what they mean They have read 
the Imes and mastered theories and 
they have travelled wide and far 
But their learning does not settle our 
doubts nor embolden us to act 
Therefore, trusted friend, say what 
the stars fortell ’ 


And the astrologer talked late 1nto 
the night and he talked of shan 
moving into the houses or Rahu and 
cf a degree of this planet affecting 
the degree‘of that planet and so on 
and so forth until the sovereign 
ordered him to stop 


And dawn spread its golden dust 
across the sky and the birds sang 
and the flowers dazzled 1n the tender 
light And the sovereign turned to 
the rising sun and prayed ‘Forgive 
them Lord, for they do not mean 
what they say And they say what 
they do not often mean’ 


` 
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Dear Reader, 


With this issue we begin our seventeenth year 
of publication. In a sense, 1: marks the end of 
an era and the beginning of an uncertain future. 

An entirely new set of problems have surfaced, 
avenues of factual information have dried up. 
and you wil have to bear with us if our 
discussions are not what they used ‘to be We 
will keep trying for relevance and hope that at 
some stage the earlier passion for free and open 
debate will find expression Meanwhile, we 
would like to thank you for your continued 
support, over the years and hope that Seminai 
has helped to clarify the problems that face us 
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(Romesh Тћара1) 
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Announce a new Quarterly journal 


ALTERNATIVES 
A Journal of World Policy 


Alternatives seeks to promote wide ranging discussion 
and debate on the future of the world from the perspective 
of a set of values—autonomy and dignity of the individual 
and of peoples equality and justice in society participa- 
tion ап political and economic decision making and in 
productive processes, elimination of Oppression and 
coercion in human and international affairs, harmony 
between man nature and technology 


Alternatives will deal with issues and policies of world- 
wide relevance Actively: concerned with shaping and 
designing the future It will promote understanding and 
learning and acting tn global terms 


A Selection of contents from the first 3 issues‘ 


Alternatives іп Technology The Limits of World Order 
Development The Third Way Lessons of the Oil Crisis 


Measuring World Develop- Third World Nations and 
ment, World Order 


Eclecticism as ап Ideological What's Wrong with 
Alternative Kissinger's Policy 7 


STATE OF ‘THE GLOBE REPORT (July 1975) — a special 
annual number of ALTERNATIVES — is now ready and 
available with the publishers along with the first issue of 
May 1975 


The Editorial Board includes a galaxy of internationally 
renowned political scientists 


GENERAL EDITOR Rajni Kothari 


Published in India by Allied Publishers 

For enquiries and subscriptions please write to 
13/14 Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi-110001 

or 15 Gram Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay-400001 
ог 17 Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-700013 
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Subscription Rs, 40.00 per year (4 issues) 
Single copy Rs 12-00 
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Dunlop export team to open up more international you need a profitable overseas market to 
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which were added in 1974 Write to 
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BIG NEWS FOR 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
INVESTORS 


@ New 10-Year Annuity Certificates 


provide for . 

Monthly interest payments for 84 months to meet recurring liabilities of 
the depositor like children's higher education 

Refund of capital on maturity with handsome premium 

(Deposits earn interest at 10 25% compound) 


@ Enhanced Limit on Holdings of Tax-Free 
National Savings Certificates 


Earlier Limit Enhanced Limit 
For an Adult Rs 50,000 Rs 75,000 
For two Adults Rs 1,00,000 Rs 1,50,000 


jointly 
(The Certificates carry tax-free interest at 6% per annum) 


Ф 5-Year Recurring Deposit Accounts 
Added Attractions 
Contributions can be continued beyond 5 years or Maturity amount can be 
further kept with Government (Interest at 9 25% compound for each 
completed year allowed in such cases) i 
Benefit of Protected Savings now available on accounts of 
Rs 20 denomination also 


For further details, write to. 
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progress never stands still 


| It's been a long journey from the bullock cart to the space age...but the wheel 
of progress keeps moving on. 


At Mahindra & Mahindra we take a lively interest in progress, 
with our multi-faceted industrial activities. We began by manufacturing 
- the world-famous 'Jeep' vehicle in India. But that was way back 
in the '50s. Today, the spectrum of our activity covers 
8 lot more. Such as industrial instruments, professional grade 
electronic equipment, electro medical instruments, a wide range of 
steel and alloy steels and a choice of machine tools. Also, diesel engines, 
trailers, fibreglass products and sintered bearings. : 


«Ғ our way of keeping India's wheel of industrial progress moving. 
E ADS wo 
ы ~ 


MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LTD 


Gateway Building, Apollo Bunder, Bombay 400039. 
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Р o CUT & KEEP e CUT & KEEP e CUT & KEEP 


Have you $ot used to a wife yet? 


You'll be surprised how many men 
have not yet thought of nomina- 
ting their wives as beneficiaries 


WHAT TO DO. WHERE 
TO GO. WHOM TO WRITE. 


of the fife insurance policies they For any of the 


took out when they were bach- 
elors. How should you go about 
doing it? 

The answer to this and many 
other questions are given below. 


1. COMPLETION OF POLICY 6 


Make sure all essential information 
is entered into your policy . 
including admission of age and 
nomination Saves needless delays 
and complications later. 


2. CARE OF POLICY DOCUMENT 


Congratulations! 

You now have an LIC =! r7 да 
policy It is a valuable г е; 
document Keep it PCT. 
carefully under lock and - 
key Inform your family or a trusted 
friend about its whereabouts 


3. KEEP [М TOUCH WITH 
YOUR AGENT 


Don’t lose contact with your agent 
after getting your 
policy Remember, 03 
he will continue to б 
Service your policy о 
and should give you Я 


any information and g 
help when required. / — 


4. PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS 


When you take a policy, your agent 
or the LIC informs you at which 
LIC office (or bank if you prefer) 
you should pay your premiums 
This doesn't arise if you've taken it 
under the salary savings scheme 


Make a note of the date on which 
your premium falls due, and pay in 
time [f you fail to pay premiums the 
policy may be discontinued in which 
case life insurance cover is lost 
Reviving the policy may be possible 
only on proof of continued good 
health. Why take a chance? 













following require- 23 
ments go to the LIC 

branch office named 0 
оп your last premium 

notice, or divisional office 


tf you are living in а divi- 
sional headquarters town 


5. NON-RECEIPT OF PREMIUM 
NOTICE 


Sometimes your premium notice 
may get,lost in the post It is not 
essential Make your premium pay- 
ment with a challan giving details 
of policy number, due date and 
mode of payment You'll find these 
details on your previous premium 
receipt (also on your policy). 


6. РАУМЕМТ OF LOAN INTEREST 


If you have taken a loan, make sure 
you pay the interest instalments reg- 
ularly and in time Otherwise there 15 
a risk of the policy being foreclosed. 


7. CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Inform LIC immed- 
lately 1f you change 
your address, giving 
details and correct 
number of your policy, 
to the office servicing your policy. 


8. TRANSFER OF POLICY 


You can continue paying your 
premiums at the same LIC office by 
post or through a bank if your job 
entails frequent transfers If however 
you wish to pay your premiums in 
the new place, the policy will have 
to be transferred The LIC branch at 
which you last paid premiums wilt 
advise you how to do so 


9. CHANGE OF NOMINATION 
С 





you got married 
you may wish to 
change the nomination eS d 
in favour of your wife or child 





10. REVIVAL OF POLICY 


It’s in your interest to revive your 
policy, if premiums were not paid in 
time and the policy has lapsed 


11. ALTERATION IN POLICY 
TERM OR CONDITIONS i 


Contact the nearest Branch Office 
or the agent 


12 LOSS OF POLICY 


For obtaining a duplicate 
policy contact the LIC 
office from which your 5 
policy was issued or is Z 9 
now being serviced, 
stating the circumstances 
in which the policy 

Was lost and the efforts made to 
trace it If possible supply policy 
number, mode of payment, etc 
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13. CLAIMS 


While making clams, furnish all the 
documents required to speed up 
settlement The divisional office 
will advise about the documents 
that are necessary. 


IMPORTANT 


Quote your policy number 
correctly in your correspondence 
with LIC. At last count there 
were several million policies. 
Tracking down the correct policy 
if you give the wrong number is 
somewhat like looking for a 
needle in a haystack. Time-con- 
suming, frustrating and some- 
times impossiblo. So always 
quote the correct number. 
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Industrial laminates are vital as 
components in many highly sophisticated 
industries And Formica India make high 
quality industrial laminates in many 
grades The most recent addition to the 
range has been Glass Epoxy laminates 
Madeto rigid international specifications 
Making these has enabled Formica 

India to fulfil one major national task— 
saving of foreign exchange through 
import substitution. But the idea is to 
earn some as well Last year our 
industrial laminates earned foreign 
exchange worth Rs one million in exports 
Buyers were UK and Australia Two highly 
industrialised countries who preferred 

to buy from us because they could be 
certain of high quality 


We are now working towards making 
more of our industrial ideas materialise 
As we increase production of our Glass 
Epoxy and other industrial laminates 
and make new ones such as the fire 
retardant grades we will be able to earn 
and save much more money for India 


Half our business 15 industrial laminates. 


<$ 


We believe it takes a few great ideas 
and a lot of dedication to stay ahead 
At Formica India we are fortunate 
enough to have both 


Formica India Limited 
PO Box 64 
Poona 41100! 
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1974 marked the beginning of 
a breakthrough in agricultural 
exports from India When 
Escorts won an order for 
tractors and farm equipment 
worth over one million pound 
sterling from Afghanistan 
against stiff global competition. 
A testimony of International 
Standards for Indian products 
and the Company's export 
marketing expertise! 


Besides Escorts' own products, 


however, it exports a wide range 
of industrial and consumer 
products From engineering 
components produced by small 
scale industries to sophisticated 
industrial equipment From 
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handwoven textiles to world 
class tractors An unlimited 
range. Escorts draw the line 
enly where quality is concerned. 
The Escorts International 
Division, an "Eligible Export 
House' recognised by the 
Government of India, 1s 
Berforming a dual function: 
Оп the one ћапа и locates 
foreign buyers for Indian 
products and on the other, it 
identifies and helps build up 
export potential among the 
Indian industry. It has created and 
developed hundreds of small scale 
manufacturers, helping them with 
technical knowhow and even 
finance where necessary to make 





their products export-worthy. ” 
Rendering total export service : 
right from market research and 
product inspection to packaging 
and shipment. 

From October, 1974, Escorts 
entered its 30th anniversary year 
and is making this an occasion 
for corporate introspection 
One of the questions the people 
at Escorts are asking themselves 
is : how well have we:performed 
as exporters ? 

Looking back at the 
achievement in the export field, 
Escorts has reasons to feel 
happy. For not only has it 
helped itself to exports but has. ~ 
helped others as well, 
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advisory service, backed by sustained and specialised Shriram research. 
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THOSE of us who passed through university in 
the thirties or early forties developed a kind of 
mind which was stuffed and held together with 
a varying assortment of ideas and values born out 
of experiences other than our own Gandhi and 
his mental process remained something distant, 
a towering but mysterious figure which we could 
not quite comprehend But our tortured people 
could They heard him, they understood him and 
they got moving in their thousands without the 
aid of radio or television and with a courage that 
was startling То us, the educated, he appeared 
literally like something out of a past which we 
were trying our utmost to forget, to put behind 
us We had joined the race to catch up with our 
alien rulers Industrialjsation, modernization, 
democracy, socialism were the dimensions of our 
dream worlds lying, as it were, at the end of 
the runway, to be taken just for the asking Or 
so we thought then We know differently today 
And sadly We know now that this frail, gentle 
Gandhi was more revolutionary than all of us, 


The problem 


the theorising, slogan-mongering, trouser-atüred 
elite We confused the ‘simple life as the good 
life’ of Gandhi with traditional asceticism, failing 
to see that 1t was the essential prerequisite for any 
socialist, social or liberal, progressive advance 

His emphasis on decentralization was based on 
a knowledge of the Indian condition—preserving 
the fragile federal polity but, even more important, 
involving the people, step by halting step, in the 
process of governance, making them legitimate , 
collaborators in the exercise of power Alas, 

democracy came to mean voting once every five 
years at vast expense, activating  lumpen 
middlemen into furious action ш extracting and 
distributmg black money, and little or no 

political work at the grass roots Now we know 
how far removed we are from democratic 
functioning Gandhi’s insistence on making the 
village the focus of India's development was no 

idealization of the rural community, but the 

starting point for progress, 1f we wished progress 

to mean civilized living But we didn’t We were 


4 
confined within a maze of alien attitudes and 
standards of living spawned by our educational 
process It was an educational process which the 
British initiated. for their own use and which we 
have since preserved and expanded, widening the 
gulf between the mass of the people and the 
educated even further And truth: We never 
quite understood why Gandhi emphasised and 
re-emphasised truth We thought 1t was a religious 
compulsion We thought that truth after all was 
a relative concept, little realizing that this would 
be siezed upon by all and sundry as an opportunity 
to falsify the truth at every turn In fact, 1t seems 
a facility that comes naturally to us The politician, 
the propagandist, the professional, the academic, 
the scientist and technologist, the elite wearing 
all its cowardly faces, has no compunction m 
telling lies day in and day out through all the 
channels that have been created at great cost 
Yet, out of truth alone can courage be born, and 
only with courage can we begin to tackle the 


problems we have created for ourselves Even 
Gandhiy’s days of silence might save us from 
the unending string of meaningless words which 
are finally choking the sensibilities of a people 
Now that we know we are an elite in crisis, 
emotionally and mentally, filled brimful with 
cowardice, with fear which 1s hidden beneath 
our genuine expertise_to rationalise, to justify the 
business of clutching*on to every office of perk 
and power within reach, Gandhiy’s understanding 
of the Indian reality, his emphases, might help 
in restoring a lost value system A little courage 
may be, a certain humihity, an awareness of the 
debt to be repaid by us as a section of India 
which has grabbed in its lifetime the most that 
this country had to offer This issue of SEMINAR 
recalls some of Gandhis attitudes, some of the 
struggles he conducted with such care and concern, 
in the hope that 1t might help to revert our mind 
to fundamentals because what he said so many 
years ago remains evergreen. 
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IF we are to understand Gandhi 
and the meaning of his life and 
work, it ıs important to grasp one 
basic point This is that Gandhi 
was a freak in Indian history It 
was a colossal accident that such 
a person was born in India and 
chose to devote his life to ıt He was 
so unrepresentative of his society, 
so uncharacteristic an Indian Far 
from being an authentic Indian. 
rooted in India’s soil, and unalien- 
ated from the people of India, as 
is the general presumption about 
him, Gandhi represented a negation 
cf much that is Indian 
freshness and originality of approach 
that he brought to Indian affairs 
the rapport that he could establish 
with the masses of India or the 
ease with which he could understand 
the inner strivings of all classes of 
Indians—all this was possible be- 


A cause, in a very basic sense, Gandhi 


was an outsider, a prophet from. | 


somewhere else, a messiah with a 
totally new mission 


Gandhi’s coming on the Indian 
Scene (and, not accidentally, after 
long years abroad) marks a sharp 
break, a tumultous intervention. in 
the flow of Indian history It may 
well turn out to be a transient break 
and Indian society may resume 
из normal course as the lagging 
effects of Gandhi get slowly worn 
out Yet, while he lasted, Gandhi 
released enormous power and energy 


The very Vand shook the foundations of this 


The bulk of this article is taken from a 
longe: essay, ‘Integration and Perfor- 
mance . Two Pivots of India’s Model 
of Nation-building’ to be published in 
Калп Kothari (ed), State and Nation 
Building A Third World Perspective 
New Delhi, Allied Publishers — (forth- 
coming) 


slumbering society—something so + method of waging conflict against 


far-reaching and deep in ifs impact 
that we are still reeling from it No 
matter how subtle the basic Indian 
capacity for indifference to its great 
ones, it 1s finding it hard to forsake 
Gandhi Each time we are in deep 
crisis, we seem to turn to this man 
and his teachings 


But it is not enough to remember 
Gandhi when we are in trouble or 
keep referring to him in the form 
of a ritual every October If we are 
to turn to the life and meaning of 
the greatest being that India has 
produced in a thousand years, it 1s 
essential to recapture his basic 
achievements and make them part of 
a living tradition and institutional 
structure, not uncritically and in 
some frozen manner—as most 
"Gandhians' are apt to do—but 


grasping that which is permanent 


and still of value, treating the rest 
as of academic interest 


I. 1s not possible for me to re- 
count and evaluate all aspects of 
Gandhr's impact on India Nor is 11 
necessary For as in the case of 
other great epoch-makers, there 18 
im Gandhi’s impact on India a cer- 
tain core which 1s central, every- 


“thing else being instrumental to it 


evil proved to be critical But his 
basic accomplishment was to have 
built a nation out of a fluid and 
unre;ated mass It is with respect 
to this smgular achievement that 
I propose to recount the basic ele- 
ments of Gandhi’s contribution 


Саһ was without doubt the 
architect of the Indian nation. His 
main achievement was to shift the 
{basis of the anti-colonial movement 
from class to nation When he arriv- 
ed on the Indian political scene in 
1915 he saw the main weakness of 
the movement its marrow class 


“base Not convinced of either the 


liberal notion of capturing govern- 
ment as a means to serving the 
people or the social radical position 
of making class conflict a means 
of social awakening, and focussing 
rather on the task of expanding 
the base of the movement by brmg- 
ing diverse elements into it and 


' making it truly ‘national’ in scope 


As I see it, Gandhi’s achievement , 


in changing the nature of Indian 
reality lay not in his being a propo- 
nent of nonviolence or т his 
standing as a moralizer of truth 
and compassion and fellow-feeling, 
all these were vital to Gandhi per- 


sonally but the maker of an epoch ' 


15 to be judged not by what he 
valued himself but by his lasting 
contribution іп the making of his- 


tory 


Gandhi’s great contribution 10 
India lay as a builder of the Indian 
nation—the harbinger of a common 
collectivity in а highly plural, 
greatly divided and hierarchy- 
bound and class-ridden society that 


‚ was informed by a highly indivi- 


dualistic ethic which  militated, 
against the growth of collective 
consciousness Gandhi's great 
achievement was to have imparted 
a collective ethos to such a hetero- 
genous and fragmented society and 
produced a nation out of it In this, 
of course, his stature as a moralist 
and a technician of a certain 


^ 


and direction, Gandhi provided a 
peculiarly Indian ideology to the in- 
'dependence movement but one 
pre-eminently suited to creating a 
new corporate identity 


This involved working at many 
levels, appealing both to the masses 
and the classes through new sym- 
bols which cut across traditional 
conflicts of caste, region and lan- 
guage but were rooted in Indian 
consciousness, and providing an 
organisational structure to the 
who'e endeavour The liberal phase 
of the movement had suffered in 
both these respects it had relied 
too heavily on modernist symbols 
and intellectual rhetoric (largely in 
the urban centres) and too little on 
organisation that reached deep into 
the social fabric 


Gandhi was what may be called 
а conservative radical —far-reaching 
ID political and moral import but 
abhorrent of destruction of anything, 
including tradition, He was merci- 
fully free of self-hatred from which 
the westernized Indian middle class 
has suffered all along He both be- 
lieved іп and insisted on the dignity 
of the ordmary Indian while at the 
Same time recognizing the revolu- 
tionary import of the middle class 
movement for the future of India 
The middle class was indeed the 


harbinger of new India, but ıt would 
end up being a class rather than an 
integral part of the nation unless 
it recognized the Indian social 
reality and sought to weld it into 
a political structure trough symbols 
that were rooted and meaningful 
(Lately this class has once again 
become parasitic and has imposed 
a severe constramt on the institu- 
tions and leadership of India *) 


The strategy evolved by Gandhi 
involved three elements use of 
symbols and myths that had a hold 
on people's minds with a view to 
making the movement relevant to 


the people as a whole, action pro-, 


grammes designed to provide social 
significance to politics, and organı- 
zational drive calculated to provide 
a lasting structure of affiliation and 
allegiance 


С anah did not suffer from the 
illusion that things ‘modern’ had to 
take the place of things ‘traditional’ 
On the contrary, he valued what 
was good in tradition, and he show- 
ed a high regard for it But because 
tradition had become fragmented 
and a great deal of it had taken 
on the character of defense mecha- 
nisms for personal and group sur- 
vival instead of providing an 
enduring identity to the whole of 
society, tt needed to be reinterpret- 
ed and made to perform new roles 


Thus, the pluralist concept of 
morality which, through its accent 
on situation-specificity, had hitherto 
worked against integration, was 
utilized to enable the political sphere 
to develop 18 own autonomy and 
distinctive value system, the concept 
of an elite invested with authority 
was utilized as a means of forging 
{inks between various primordial 
cultures, m the process also shifting 
the basis of its legitimacy from as- 
criptive status to the service that 
was rendered to society, the Indian 
concept of monism through which 
unity in diversity was to be achieved 
was utilized to mediate in and re- 
concile conflicts arising from the 
plural basis of the. new nation 


Similarly, the concept of ‘dharma’ 
which had traditionally been used 


ж І have discussed this at some length in 
the longer essay from which the present 
article has been drawn 
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to legitimize social hierarchy and !was not just intellectual, X was 
"essentially political. A series of new 


obligation to impersonal rules was 
now utilized to mobilize the masses 
agamst alien rule (t was their 

_ dharma to fight this common curse); 
the concept of ‘karma’ which had 
hitherto been’ used, for personal 
salvation’ through individual deed 
was utilized to further community- 
related deeds, and thé concept of 
‘moksha’ was utilized to encourage 
identification of personal salvation 
with the salvation of society as a 
whole’ 


The basic thrust was to shift the 
"Indian psyche trom relativistic to 


2 universalist and collectivistic oren- 
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‘tation and to do this not by rmposing 

a new and alien framework of 
values nor by simply adoring the 
old for 1ts own sake, but by making 
the new emerge from the old in 
the fashion of a dialectic of fusion 
rather than of fission These con- 
cepts which had a different orienta- 
tion at one time (the orientation 
of a fragmented social reality and 
an individualistic ethic) were now 
used for the task of integrating the 
vast plurality of the Indian society 
and of Әшір a communitarian 
ethic 


' S till other reinterpretations of 
tradition sought to provide a mass 
base to such an integrative ethos 
Thus the Indian denial of the vali- 
dity of history and its emphasis on 
timelessness (which had hitherto 
produced withdrawal from the chal- 
lenge of life and put an accent on 
asceticism) were now utilized to 
, intervene in the historical process 
‘through а new strategy of mobil- 
zation and integration Gandhi 
evolved the concept of active asce- 


y Ucism (‘truth force’) in his struggle 


against alien rule and used it for 
launching massive campaigns of 
non-cooperation He gave content 
to the concept by emphasizing 


1 ‘service’ and ‘self-control’ and by 


himself living an exemplary life 
All this helped to draw the urban 
muddle classes to the people and 
mobilizing the latter, thus putting 
an end to passivity and demoraliza- 
tion ın the face of foreign domina- 
tion. 


The process óf reinterpreting 
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symbols were invoked to give 
identity and momentum to the 
movement and provide it with a 
distinctive ideology that was at the 
same time meaningful to the people 


Gandh identified the movement 
with the cause of the untouchables, 
the tribals, the women He made 
the weanng of hand-spun khadi, 
the produce of low paid labourers 
in. the villages, compulsory tor 
every one in the movement The 
apparently trivial issue of tax on salt 
was translated by him 1nto a symbol 
of defiance of imperial ашћошу 
A new language, Hindustani, was 
actively promoted to bridge linguis- 
tic and cultural (Hindu-Muslim) 
Багпегѕ The traditionally popular 
‘institution of religious prayer was 
‘utilized by him for political educa- 
tion of the masses that flocked to 
the prayer meetings Above all, the 
concept of realization of truth was 
constantly invoked to give to the 


.movement a moral basis and a 
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sense of power 


Aima such use of symbols 
for mobilization, a serres of con- 
crete programmes were evolved 
which gave social content to the 
independence movement and thus 
made it meaningful for the largely 
apolitical masses of Indian society 
Gandhi converted a battle for the 
future into a programme for the 
present, endowed ıt with an idiom 
of change that had indigenous 
meaning and poimts of reference, 
and utilized fairly direct and simple 
‘means of communication, including 
the strange and powerful smpress 
of his own personality Alongside 
reinterpreting traditional, concepts 
of authority, social obligation and 
self-realization and grafting them on 
to the modern setting, he made 
this vast exercise in political com- 
munication meaningful by relating 
1t to a programme of action that 
had high relevance for various seg- 
ments of the people 


Gandm saw clearly that the 
struggle that lay ahead was not 
simply for driving out an alien 
power, it was also a struggle for 
social reconstruction. His massive 
non-cooperation campaigns against 


tradition with a view to changing ıt the British are well known but these 


Pd h ~ 


Campaigns were just а few and took 
place at intervals of several years 
A great deal of work went on bet- 
ween campaigns im all regions, 
engaging the attention of hundreds 
of thousands of people There thus 
developed a comprehensive  pro- 
gramme of ‘constructive work’ 
carried out among the masses, work 
that had social and economic signi- 
ficance. 
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This included social work among 
the lowly untouchable communi- 
ties whom Gandhi rechristened as 
Haryans (‘children of God’) and 
whose defiance of Hindu orthodoxy 
and age-old taboos was not only 
sanctified but m fact engineered, 
work among the tribals and the de-- 
pressed communities who were’ 
implored to give up drinking and 
other indulgences which prevented 
them from social ascendancy in the 
Brahmunic framework with its accent 
on purity and austerity, nationwide 
promotion of hand-spun khadi which 
gave both jobs to people and a 
, national identity through a common 
dress to those who aspired to join 
"ће movement, work on a new kind 
of educational movement which Wie 
sought to do away with the tradi- 
tionally legitimized divorce between" 
intellect and manual work, work 
among women with a pronounced 
accent on the equality of women 
with men, work in various ancillary 
agencies of the Congress dealing 
with labour, youth, students, and 
the lower peasantry 


Спам rejected the dichotomy | 
between social and political work” 
which had earlier divided the move- 
ment and stressed that the only 
means of fegitimizing the political 
„struggle and mobilizing the masses 
for 1t was by making it salient to 
the concerns and conflicts of day- 
to-day existence He made politics, 
into an agent of social change This 

proved to be an intelligent strategy, 

for 1t put at the disposal of the 

movement a standing ‘army’ of 
workers—and their numerous sym- 

pathrzers ın various social strata as 

auxiliaries—who could be mobi- 

lized at any time the leaders 

decided to launch yet another 

campaign of civil disobedience 
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Politics and society were thus 
sought to be brought closer even 


in the midst of the movement for 
independence Swaraj did not mean 
merely ending the foreign rule, it 
was to be looked upon as a struggle 
for social regeneration and prepara- 
tion for true  self-government 
Swaraj was not just the capture of 
power by the elite but rather a 
means of self-realization by the 
people as a whole based on their 
self-regard and self-consciousness 


А. the same time Gandhu re- 
jected any necessary dichotomy 
between the elite and the mass, and 
sought to underplay the class cha- 
,/racter of the division and the ‘gap’ 
between the two For he saw clearly 
that although the narrow muddle 
class orientation of the nationalist 
movement had to be corrected, it 
was largely through Һе middle class 
that the momentum for national re- 
generation had to be produced The 
elite and the mass were to be 
brought into a common frame and 
it was the duty of the former both 
to define the purpose of this part- 
nership—by emphasizing new goals 
and spreading new values—and to 
make their own presence in it less 
~ and less of an imposition 


Gandhi sent thousands of urban 
middle class based Congress workers 
into the villages and inspired them 
to ‘serve the people’ and live among 
them and like them They were to 
follow a strict code of conduct, deny 
themselves all sensual pleasures and 

‘five at a minimum cost. thus 1m- 
proving their own life and character 


while gaining the confidence of the , 


poor and the lowly They were 
enjoined to set the highest standards 
in public life, and exhorted to de- 
monstrate by personal example the 
need in a poor country to limit the 
scale of one's wants and. the size 
of one’s family The need for dis- 
cipline and sacrifice for the common 
‚ good was continually impressed on 
them 


Gandhi used the traditional con- 

. cepts of trusteeship, personal thrift, 
and fulfilling of one’s religious duty 
by attending to earthly obligations 
to mobilize the business community 
and its resources for his various 

/ programmes He asked businessmen 
not to be content with building 
temples of gods but to contribute 
also to the building of that great 


secular temple that was modern 
Andia Gandhi never tired of em- 
phasizing the moral aspect of social 
and political action That was the 
secret of his success in penetrating 
‘the traditional sector of Indian 
society with great effect and drawing 
‘their unflinching support Gandhi's 
great contribution as а nation- 
builder lies in bridging the enormous 
gap between town and country and 
between traditional India and 
modern India 


Gandhi did not always accept 
traditional concepts for mobilia. 
tion effort, he rejected such of them 
as he found inimical to the national 
purpose He was a great iconoclast, 
as much a progenitor of new ideas 
‘and a creator of new traditions and 
new norms as an upholder of the 
best in old traditions Underlying 
his total effort was a desire to shift 
and reconstruct reality for the ful- 
fillment of a new purpose, namely, 
the creation of a nation out of a 
;тупай of myths, traditions and 
social particularisms | 


Thus, while he utilized the tradi- 
tional notions of trusteeship and 
‚ self-restramt, he rejected any spe- 
cial prerogatives of birth and status 
and even of knowledge and intellect 
“Не was essentially a builder from 
below and a disturber of the status 
quo He fought against a powerful 
tradition based on the centrality of 
the Brahmin with his overemphasis 
on intellect and sophistry He dog- 
gedly resisted any belief 1n fatalist 
, acceptance of social roles and repu- 
“diated the erosive individualism 
of traditional Hindu thought 


Above all, he made good the 
greatest deficiency ої Hindu 
thought, namely, a lack of collec- 
„tive ethics and an organized civic 
Sense This was far more import- 
ant than all his emphasis on self- 
control and personal morality 
His stress on  institution-building 

. and organizational discipline prov- 
“ed to be a more valuable legacy 
for the future than his commen- 
taries on personal religiosity 


Besides penetrating the country 
with a programme of action and 
a powerful symbolism that produc- 
ed a new consciousness, Gandhi 
gave to the movement a strong 


\ 
\ 


institutional structure which con» ~ 


Solidated its legitimacy and repre- 
sentational character It was his 
recurrent theme that only the Con- 
gress represented Де nation, that 
only the Congress was a legitimate 
instrument of Је Цућап people 


This enabled him to.deal with 
other groups such as the Swara- 
jsts (who adopted а different 
course for gaming independence), 
the Muslim League (which claimed 
to represent the Muslims of India), 
and the powerful organization of 
the untouchables under Dr 
Ambedkar as essentially sectional 
interests whereas the Congress re- 
presented all these as well as the 
nation as a whole Не established 
this role for the Congress not just 
by staking claims but by building, 
the Congress organization into a 
dominant political force 


\ 

Ganan: did this at a number of 
functional levels He instituted the 
Congress Working Committee and 
made it into an organ of authority 
on behalf of the people, an august 
body whose commands had to be 
respected by all Called the ‘High 
Command’, it was developed as an 
instrument of collective leadership, 4 
having in it most of the tall men 
of the movement, meeting regular- 
ly and pronouncing major policy 
decisions The High Command was 
used time and again for disciplin- 
ing deviant trends and personalities ¢ 
and for riding over the larger re- 
presentative body, the All India 
Congress Committee (AICC), 
whenever the latter was seized by 
factional wrangles (as for instance 
when Subhash Chandra Bose chal- 
lenged the authority of Gandhi 
through a majority vote in the 
AICC) 


Gandhi was a firm believer in 
discipline and centrality of action, 
but he sought to cultivate regard 
for these not through personal 


dictatorship but through the autho- ,, 


rity of the High Command In the 
process, the central leadership of 
the’ Congress acquired great aura 
and power over the people For 
the first time 1n the history of the 
Subcontinent, an all-India institu- 
tion representing the collective will 
of the people and acting with full 
authority was created. It provided 
the core of the Indian nation and 
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of what later became the Indian 
State 


"Simultaneously, Gandhi provided 
a mass base to the Congress He 
ésfablished: branches of the Con- 
gress throughot\ the  country— 
regional units know as the Pradesh 
Congress Committees (PCCs) at 
the provincial level and district 
units known as the District Con- 
gress Committees. (DCCs) at the 
district .level—and threw open 
Congress membership to all adults 
He considered the DCC as the 
chief vanguard of the people at 
the grass roots 


He also established several other 
mobilization agencies for ‘construc- 
tive work’ 1n special sectors, for 
labour, for Haryans, for women, 
for youth, for the tribal people He 
realized early in the movement the 
need for organizations ш which 
the Congress could keep its cadres 
engaged when it was not involved 
ın non-cooperation movements 


He was aware of the role of 
continuous communication and 
discussion of  1deas Through 
Young India and Нагцап he reach- 
ed his followers all over the coun- 
try, and prepared them on the mi- 
nutiae of various facets of the 
movement He did all this 1n order 
to give organizational shape and 
perspective to the nationalist 
movement 


He was himself temperamentally 
averse to the notion of a party 
bureaucracy, but by taking these 
steps he instituted a powerful and 
coordinated many tiered movement 
that penetrated deep into the coun- 
try After independence, the Con- 
gress set up many more units of 
organization and agencies of mo- 
bilization, but it was the pattern 
established by Gandhi that provid- 
ed it with starting pomts It is a 
pattern that still dominates the 
Congress organization and has 
been emulated by almost all other 
democratic parties 


de the High Command, 
the AICC, the PCCs and the DCCs 
provided a functioning hierarchy 
of the nation-in-making This 
framework, completely new for 
India and the only one m the field, 
came to be accepted as the basis for 
the new nation With its crystal- 


lization and consolidation in the 
minds of the people, the locus ot 
prestige and authority shifted to 
the political segment which acquir-, 
ed both legitimacy and autonomy 


In course of time this autonomy, 
in the context of the traditional 
segmental differentiation of Indian 
society, became transformed into 
primacy, and politics began mediat- / 
ing in the affairs of other segments, 
the politician took on the mantle 
that once belonged to the Brahmin, 
representing the dominant ethos 
The process of politicization of the 
historically apolitical, segmental , 
and voluntaristic society had thus 
begun, a process that was to be- 
come after mdependence the prime 
force of India’s historic transform- 7 
ation into a modern State 


~ 


Tie powerful combination of 
political communication through 
the reinterpretation of old and the 
improvisation of new symbols, а“ 
wide-ranging programme of involve- 
ment that bridged the gap between 
the classes and the masses, and a 
Structure of authoritative institu- 
tions that could mobilize mass 
energy—these provided the basis 
of the new nation under Gandhijy's 
determined intervention in the 
course of Indian history Based on 
this achievement we were able to 
mount a considerable experiment in 
democratic nation building for nearly 
two decades after Gandhi (mainly 
under Nehru) But while we used 
the legacy left behind by Gandhi in 
each of these three respects —an} 
elite capable of communicating its 
purpose to the people, a programme 
of action for their mobilization and 
involvement, and a structure of 
crganization for building enduring 
loyalties and affiliations—we seem 
to have lost our sense of direction |. 
with regard to each of them, at any 
rate during the last decade 


As we reflect over the crisis that 
has overtaken us and seek to find 
а way out of it, ıt would be_instruc- 
tive to find out where we went 
wrong on each of these three. 
dimensions Unless we recapture 
our earlier achievements along 
these dimensions and iesume the 
course from which we seem to have 
drifted, we are likely to return 
slowly to the India that was when 
Gandhi arrived on the scene 


е 


Dandi march — 


D 


DENNIS DALTON 


LET me say first that I am espe- 
cially pleased and privileged to 
speak at the Nehru Memorial 
Museum & Library today In the 
last 15 years I had the pleasure of 
researching on Gandhi and the 
nationalist movement in India, in 


Text of a talk delivered at The Nehru 


Memorial Museum and Library, 1975. 


the major libraries 1n. the. world, in 
London, Cambridge, New York, 
Chicago, Berkeley, Ahmedabad 
and Bombay The Nehru Library 
1s not just one of the best I have 
used so far, but 1s the very best 
It 1s not due to only the physical 


” facilities, the splendid facilities that 


are available here, but rather to 
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the neat combination of personal 
concern and professional compet- 
ence that I had the good fortung 
to find here during the last six 
months 


О; "E concern and 


competencé is evidenced іп that 
Shri Pyarelalp is chairing today’s 
meeting I would. stress right at 
the outset, immediately, the enor- 
mous debt that my own ,study of 
Gandhi owes to: the Chairman І 
professionally researched on Gan- 
Чил ın 1966 Like any student of 
Gandhi, I came well versed 1n 
Pyarelalp's voluminous writings 
and I went straight to him for advice 
and I have been comung to him 
ever since My research this year 
on the salt satyagraha has been 
guided and informed above all by 
his incomparable knowledge but it' 
1s impossible for me to bring to 
the subject of the Dandi March the 
same insights and intuitive under- 
standing that the Chairman possesses 
for he was by the side of Gandhi 
throughout the march and for me 
he was there before and after 


If my own academic approach 
of the subject manages to Шипы- 
nate any aspect of the event at all 
well then I must say this 1s due to 
the guidance of Shri Руагејај who 
has so generously given me on my 
research of Gandhi: during the last 
decade To stress the importance 
of this guidance, I want to begin 
my talk by giving an example of 
this imsight on the Dandi March 
which Shri Pyarelal gave and which 
transformed one major part of my 
understanding of this key event 


As Mr Nanda has told us, this 
was one of the most important 
episodes in the history of Indian 
nationalism I think that any major 
nationalist struggle can be under- 
stood by examining at least three 
components These components are. 
the ‘leader’, the ‘idea’ and the 
‘organisation’ In the case of the 
Índian National Movement of 1930, 
it clearly shows that ıt was Gan- 
dhyi’s leadership and the idea was 
that of ‘non-violent civil disobe- 
dience The movement can certainly 
be analysed fruitfully ın the context 
of these two concepts the leader 
and the idea but the third element 
of organisation 1s not, I think, so 
clear when we look at the Dandi 


А 


March At least it did not seem to 
me until recently. ~ 


Gandhi did, of course, draw his 
strength from the Congress organı- 
sation and the Congress was cer- 
tainly the dominant organisation of 
the country When examining the 
Indian Nationalist Movement, and 
looking at the Dandi March, the 
key event in the 1930 Movement, 
we can see that Gandhyy1’s need for 
‘organisation’ was not met entirely 
by the Congress organisation There 
is ample evidence in Gandhiyi’s 
writings m 1928-29 that he was 
dissatisfied with the state of the 
Congress organisation at that time 
and he believed ıt was not adequate 
m the initial stages of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement 


When I came to India earher 
this year to get this particular event 
into focus, one of the questions in 
my mind concernmg Сапаш was 
that of organisation It was from 
the Ashram that he drew the band 
of 78 valunteers who were to jom 
him on the march to Dandi, and 
thus set an example to the rest of 
the country which was to prove 
infectious 


Tie Bardolı Satyagraha of 1928 
occupies a pivotal and decisive posi- 
tion in the background to the Бап 
March Bardol has been termed a 
key ‘milestone’ leading to the salt 
satyagraha by one who was inti- 
mately associated with both,! as 
B R Nanda has succinctly observ- 
ed, ‘the (Bardoli) campaign was an 
index to the latent energy which 
was waiting to be harnessed to the 
national cause '? The brief conside- 
ration of the Bardoli satyagraha 
here will only suggest its undoubted 
influence on Gandhi's planning for 
the Civil Disobedience Movement 3 


The Bardoli taluka consisted of 


approximately 137 villages, with a 


1 Pyarelal Notes on Вагдо in my 
interviews with him, and Gandhi's 
own high praise of his writing and 
understanding of the Bardoli Satya 
graha 1n Collected Woiks Vol 36, 
pp 431-32 


2 BR Nanda, Mahatma Сапаш 
A Biography (London George 
Allen & Unwin, 1959) p 271 


3 The most informative single volume 
15 Mahadev Desa, The Story of 
Bardoh, Ветр a History of the 
Вағаоһ Satyagraha of 1928 and Its 
Sequel (Ahmedabad, Navajivan, 
1929), Desa: (Gandhi’s personal 


total population of about 88,000 
and an area of 222 square miles In 
1927, the taluka received an increase 
of 22% in its tax assessment from 
the Government of Bombay Reve- 
nue Department After several 
months of random protest and agı- 
tation, the peasants began an 
organized satyagraha in February, 
1928 under the direct leadership of 
Sardai Vallabhbhai Patel This was 
а tax resistance movement, but ıt 
was limited to protesting that the 
recommended specific increase was 
unjust, and the tax official’s repott 
that recommended ıt, inaccurate 


Fo several weeks the Govern- 
ment insisted adamantly that there 
was no need to reconsider the 
assessment But pressure from the 
satyagraha eventually forced the 
Governor, Sir Leshe Wilson, to 
appoint an independent eommuttee 
of enquiry, and the coimmittee's 
report favoured the peasants post 
tion The final consequence, there- 
fore, was a dramatic victory for 
Bardoli with only a small increase 
of revenue, and a substantial blow 
to the Government's authority and 
credibility 


The degree of non-cooperation 
obtained by Patel іп Bardoh was 
extraordinary Perhaps this must 


ioe as the most successful of all 
vt 


he small scale satyagrahas Through- 
out the campaign, press coverage, 
especially 1n the Times of India, was 
considerable, and the effects of the 
satyagraha were often portrayed in 
the most graphic terms 


(Special correspondent іп Вагдоћ 
reports) a situation there that 
iS unique in the history of British 
administration of India, and one 
that must. sooner or later result 
in bloodshed or abdication by 
Government in the Taluka The 
leaders of the no-tax campaign 
have succeeded in producing such 


secretary at this time) offers no cri- 
ticism of the satyagraha, but his 
tacts, when checked against the 
press and other critical sources seem 
substantially accurate The Times 
of India, 1928, 15 a critical press 
source .Abundant documents and 
correspondence оп Bardoli, the 
letter from Irwin and Leslie 
Wilson, are on file at the India 
Office Library, some cited or used 
in this paper Joan Bondurant, 
Conquest of Violence (1965) gives 
a short account of Bardoli and 
related bibliography, pp 53-64, 238 


a complete paralysis of the 
machinery of Government in the 
Taluka that not a finger can be 
moved, not a person stirs out of 
his house without their know- 
ledge and consent Even the offi- 
cers of Government themselves 
are practically dependent for 
supplies, conveyance, etc, upon 
the goodwill of Mr Vallabhbhai 
Patel and his ‘volunteers’ The 
power of the social boycott, the 
wide net of Mr Patel’s followers 
and informers, the complete suc- 
cess that has hitherto attended 
the campaign and the utter help- 
lessness of the Government has 
given to the people a vivid rea- 
lization of their power (which will 
produce) a crisis that the coun- 
try has rarely experienced * 


` On July 4th, one week before 
leshe Wilson left Bombay for 
Sımla and an urgent conference with 
Irwin on Bardoli, the Times of 
India reported 


Bolshevik regime in Bardoli. 
Mr Vallabhbhai Patel in the 
role of Lenin Iron discipline 
prevails at Bardol: Mr Patel has 
instituted there a Bolshevik regime 
in which he plays the role of 
Lenin His hold on the popula- 
tion 15 absolute Though Mr 
Patel 15 the chief figure at Bardoli 
the brain behind the agitation 1s 
Mr Gandhi, who from his Ash- 
ram at Sabarmati 15 іп careful 
touch with the situation, while 
Patel himself constantly seeks his 
leader’s advice 5 


Government correspondence at 
this time confirms that the Bardoli 
situation was seen іп desperate 
terms, 6 and some of the conse- 


4 Times of India (Bombay), July 3 
1928, p 7 Dose 


5 Ibid, July 4, 1928, p 11 


6 On July 2, 1928, Wilson wrote to 
Irwin ‘I also must let you fully 
realise the strength of feeling which 
there 15 ın the Presidency on this 
Bardoli question The inflamed 
feeling has been worked up by the 
Gyeraties, but unfortunately most 
of the Indian businessmen come 
from Gujerat If no settlement is 
arrived at, we are certainly in for 
a very great dea] of trouble I am, 
however, perfectly willing to face 
this, but, with Gandhi and Valla- 
bhbhai Patel working together, 
it 15 no use my minimisiDng to you 
the difficulties which probably 
will arise, and eventually we may 


quences of this for the Ray’s reaction 
to the salt satyagraha wil be 
observed below However, the point 
here 15 that the campaign, due to 
the dramatic press coverage receiv- 
ed, scored a propaganda victory out 
of all proportion to its size, the 
fame of Bardoli’s triumph over the 
Government spread throughout 
India, and Sardar Patel’s prestige 
soared within the Congress. 


Ganans reaction to the impact 
of Bardoli is instructive After four 
years (1924-28) of relatively un- 
eventful and uninspired leadership, 
he found in Вагдоц the key of his 
strategy for 1930 At first he was 
notably cautious about the wisdom 
of confronting the Government on 
this issue, and relied on Patels 
judgment 7 But as the serious pur- 
pose and determination of the 
Bardoli peasantry became clear, 
Gandhi thrilled at the prospect of 
this combat with ‘Dyerisw 8 ‘Will 
the people of Bardoli stand this 
last trial?’ he asked as the climax 
of the satyagraha approached. 
‘They have already staggered Indian 
humanity They have shown heroic 
patience in the midst of great pro- 
vocation Will they stand the 
greatest provocation that can be 
offered? If they will, they will have 
gained everything '? 


Shortly after this, Gandhi toured 
Bardoh with Patel and returned 
convinced that a rare demonstration 
of the effectiveness of satyagraha 
was being staged Не begins to 
write often on the ‘lessons of Bar- 
dol?’ and these signify the guidelines 
that apply later to the salt satya- 
graha ^ 


In early August, at the moment 
of the ‘settlement’ with the Govern- 
Ment, he wrote “ВагдоП is a sign 


have to ask for full support, even 
ot troops, to carry out a policy of 
insisting firmly on the rights of 
Government’ On July 6th Irwin 
wires Wilson in reply that it was 
‘imperative’ to ‘demonstrate un- 
mistakably that Government can 
and will govern,’ and that he will 
support fully any firm Government 
action іп Bardolt including arrest 
ot leaders and use of troops IOR/ 
MSS Eur C 132/22 Lord Irwin’s 
Correspondence with Persons in 
India, Jan-Dec, 1928, Nos 462 
415, pp 599, 279-280 


7 MGCW, Vol 36, рр 22-23, 79-81 
Ibid, рр 169-70 
9 Ibid, p 353 


со 


of the times It has a lesson both for 
the Government and the people— 
ог the Government 1: they will re- 
cognize the power of the people 
when they ho tah on their side 
and when (бу сай form а non- 
violent combination to windicate it 

Non-violent energy properly stor- 
ed up sets free a force that becomes 
irresistible So far as I have been 
able to see, there 1s no ‘doubt that 
the settlement has been wrung from 
an unwiling Government “by the 
pressure of the public opinion that 
was ever gathering force in geome- 
trical progression ' 10 


Shortly after, he wrote to C F 
Andrews that the ‘Bardoli victory 
was indeed a victory for Truth and 
non-violence It has almost restored 
the shattered faith in non-violence 
on ‘the political field’! Indeed. 
perhaps Bardoh did nothmg less 
than restore Gandhi’s own faith in 
the efficacy of non-violent political 
action 


He repeatedly returned in 1929 
to the implications of Bardoh: 
‘The Government did not change 
its policy 1n the case of Вагдоћ, 
it was only compelled to yield 
under the pressure of organized 
resistance of the Bardoli peasan- 
try and it 1s bound to do so 
again wherever such resistance 1s 
well organized"? ‘It ıs only 
gradually that we shall come to 
know the importance of the vic- 
tory gamed at Bardoli Bardoh 
has shown the way and cleared! it 
Swaraj lies on that route alone 
and that alone 15 the cure '!? 
‘It was just the extraordinary 
means discovered by non-coope- 
rators (at Вагдоц) that were 
employed by Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel with consummate skill and 
absolute faithfulness that influ- 
enced the Government, and it 1s 
just these extraordinary means 
which I would like the country 
to adopt, and I know that it will 
reach its goal as surely as the 
simple peasants of Bardoli Фй 7% 


In February 1930. on the eve of 
the salt march, 1t was the example 





10 Ibid, Vol 37, р 179 
11 Ibid, р 200 

12 Ibid, Vol 41, p 164 
13 Ibid , pp 208-209 

14 bid, Vol 42, p 194 
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of Bardoli’s success that remained 
foremost 1n Gandhi’s mmd In Bar- 
doli he recalled ‘The forces of 
violence were hushed in the pre- 
sence of non-vident action It 
remains to be seen hd the all-India 
struggle for шдерепденсе will shape 
The law that governed the Bardoli 
struggle which centered around' a 
local grievance will govern the 
greater struggle for independence 
The partakers will have to be strictly 
non-violent, they will have to visua- 
lze the grievance of slavery as the 
Bardoli peasant visualized the griev- 
ance of an unjust settlement, they 
will have to submit to the strictest 
discipline even as the Bardoli pea- 
sants фа” 15 


4 


Tie Bardoli example appealed to 
Gandhi, then, for several reasons 
First, there was the moral drama 
of an oppressed peasantry fighting 
valantly but non-violently against 
an unjust authority This was pre- 
cisely the sort of style of combat 
that Gandhi savoured 


Second, he was struck with the 
extraordinary discipline and cour- 
age that Patel's authoritarian leader- 
ship had elicited from the Bardoli 
peasants This factor, together with 
the first, mspired Gandhi to inject 
into the subsequent march the 
"martial strain that is always pre- 
sent 1n his style 


Third, the response of the Bardolr' 
taluka encouraged him to utilize 
this same area and population for 


the march not only did he march- 


through many of the same villages, 
mobilized in 1928, but he recruited 
heavily from this group 


Fourth, he had been struck by 
the Raj's response to Bardoh the 
Government of Bombay had been 
demonstrably embarrassed by the 
results of the settlement. and also 
frightened by the implications. of 
the satyagraha 16 Gandhi fully 
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Ibid, р 454 


When the final ‘report’? on Bardoli 
appeared, written by an impartial 
investigative committee and un- 
favourable to the Government 
position, Irwin asked Sykes (who 
had now replaced Wilson) ‘that you 
should confine yourself to saying the 
absolute mmimum’ about the report 
for publicity would inevitably be 
‘ ‘embarassing to your authority and 
evoke strong criticisms from home’ 


appreciated the meaning of this. 
and sought to exploit ıt further on 
an all-India basis m 1930 


I; all of these factors produced 
substantial continuities in style bet- 
ween the Bardoli and salt, satya- 
grahas, at least one large stylistic 
difference should be emphasized 
This stemmed from the nature of 
Sardar Patel’s style, which dominat- 
ed much of the Bardol: Satyagraha 
T and in certain respects contrasted 
sharply with that of Gandhi The 
‘contrast suggests, in fact, a key 
‘difference between the exclusive 
and. inclusive styles, the former 
associated with Patel and the latter 
with ‘Gandhi’s leadership іп 1930 


In Bardoli, Patel perceived the 
struggle persistently in terms of a 
*we-they' dichotomy, with the Gov- 
ernment representing an enemy that 
was not to be trusted For Patel, 
{non-violence was а tactic that 
should be used to reduce the adver- 
sary, it was a potentially effective 
ey of exercising coercive power 
and scoring political victories For 
Gandhi, as he often liked to observe, 
non-violence was more than just 
a tactic, ıt was a creed 


The implications of this difference 
between Gandhi and Patel became 
clearer as time passed, and became 
manifestly irreconcilable , over the 
issue of Partition 17 Yet, in an 
embryonic sense, the differences are 
apparent ш a contrast between the 
two styles of leadership in 1928 
and 1930 Like Patel, Gandhi had 
a strong authoritarian strain, and 


IOR/MSS Eur C 152/23 Irwin 
Correspondence with, Persons in 
India, 1929, No 240, April 29, 1929, 
Telegram to Sykes, p 183 Moreover, 
during the height of the Вагдоћ 
sagitation Irwin wrote to his father 
that ‘I am afraid we are in for 
very considerable troubles’ IOR/ 
MSS Eur C 152/27, Irwin Corres- 
pondence with Viscount Halifax, 
April 1926-1931 No, 117, July 17, 
1928, р 186 | 


See the succinct statement of 
Patel’s position on Partition as 
opposed to Gandhr's in C 5 Venka- 
tachar ‘1937-47 іп Retrospect А 
Civil Servant’s View’ in The Parti- 
tion of India edited by CH Philip 
and MD Wainwright (London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1970) pp 474-76 
Also, Pyaielal, Mahatma Gandhi 
The Last Phase Vol ТІ (Ahmedabad, 
Navayivan, 1958 ) pp 254-55, 
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found satisfaction їп mulitant con- 
frontations His commitment to the 
creed of non-violence, however, 
brought the inclusive element so 
forcefully into play’ that it trans- 
formed the nature of the confron- 
‘tation The opponent 1n the conflict 
was not perceived, in Patel's sense, 
аз ‘the enemy’, to be overcome by 
superior tactics and decisive appli- 
cation of power ) 


Gandhi saw his adversary as 
someone whose sense of humanity 
could be awakened through the use 
of non-violence In this' sense, he 
trusted his opponent, believing that 
no individual was totally incapable 
of, or unwilling to, re-examme his 
Own position and recognize stan- 
dards of justice The logic 1s evident 
not only inthe salt satyagraha, ‘but 
Іі Gandhi’s approach to Partition 
and especially in his actions of 
1946-47 18 The stylistic element of 
this inclusiveness may be seen in 
his letter to Irwm of March 1930, 
analysed below This 1s a letter that 

„Could not have been written by any 
other Indian leader, and certainly 
not by Patel 


УМ ју did Gandhi choose the salt 
tax as the i1ssue?!9 The abolition 


18 D Dalton, ‘Gandhi During 
Partition’ in Philips and Wam- 
wright, ep cit pp 222-244 

19 The question has intngued writers 


on Gandhi, and explanations range 
from the plausible to the absurd 
At one extreme, E Victor Wolfens- 

- tein observes that one of ‘the basic 
symbolic significances of salt is 
human semen If ıt had this un- 
conscious meaning for Gandhi, 
then we may understand his dep- 
riving hunself of condiments, ım- 
cluding salt, as a form of sexual 
abstinence In the context of the 
Salt March, Gandhi’s takmg of 
salt from the British can thus be 
seen as reclaiming for the Indian 
people the manhood and potency 
‘which was properly theirs ° The 
Revolutionary Personality Lenin, 
Trotsky, Gandhi (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1967), p 221 To 
his credit, Enkson 15 critical of 
this psychological reductionism, 
saying that except in cases of 
demonstrable ‘irrationality опе 
should take any interpretation that 
explains a human act by recourse 
to sexual symbolism with a grain 
of salt ‘On the Nature of Psy- 
cho-Historical Evidence In Search 
of Gandhr, Deadalus (Summer, 
1968) р 722 See also Robert Coles, 
Erik Н  Erkson (Boston, Little 
Brown, 1970), p 292 


~ 
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-cally inclusive ‘terms 


of the salt tax had been advocated 
in India generally, and by Gandhi 
in particular, decades before the 
salt satyagraha In 1905, Gandhi 
wrote from South Africa that the 
tax should be abolished immedia- 
tely, and the demand 1s repeated, 
though not stressed, over the years 2° 
In his blanket indictment of British 
rule in Hind Swaraj, Gandhi makes 
a special point of commenting that 
‘The Salt-tax 1s not a small injus- 
tice 21 By January 1930, the issue 
of the salt tax has been elevated: 
for basic reforms presented to Lord 
Irwin ? However, 1t was not until 
February 5th, only five weeks before 
the march, that the press reported 
that Gandhi would undertake civil 
disobedience ‘in connection with 
the salt tax ' 23 


S ui biding hus time, waiting for 
the issue to crystallize in his mind, 
Gandhi did not himself explain his 
position until February 27th In the 
first extensive comment that he had 
ever made on the salt tax, he out- 
lined the reasons for his choice of 
this particular tax іп characteristi- 
‘Next to air 
and water, salt 15 perhaps the grea- 
test necessity of life It 1s the only 
condiment of the poor There 1s 
no article like salt outside water by 
taxing which the State can reach 


, even the starving millions, the sick, 


Р 


the maimed and the utterly help- 
less The tax constitutes therefore 
the most inhuman poll tax that 
ingenuity of man can devise’ 


The assue, then, had by now 
acquired two esssential components 
the indispensable moral emphasis, 
including special stress on the 
suffering of a ‘helpless’ population, 
and the suggestion that resistance 
to the tax must touch virtually 
everyone, and certainly ‘the starving 
millions ' 


In this article, Gandhi proceeds 
to wax eloquent on, some of his 


20 МОСТ Vol 5, рр 9, 101, Vol 
23, p 54 

21 Ibid, Vol 10, p 12 

22 Ibid, Vol 42, р 434 

23 Times of India, Feb, 5, р 11 


favourite themes, the way іл which 


method of the march constituted 


Government monopoly of salt pro- yan inclusive means of attacking it 


duction and distribution has killed 
the native Bengal salt 1ndustry, the 
exorbitantly unfair charge of the 
salt tax compared to the cost of 
production, the ability of India to 
manufacture all the salt ıt needs 
without unnecessary foreign imports 
from Liverpool, and the 1nsinuation 
that if an illegality exists in this 
instance, it rests with the Govern- 
ment and not those who must legi- 
timately resist this immoral law 


When, therefore, the time comes, 
civil resisters will have an ample 
opportunity to conduct #елг 
campaign regarding the tax in a 
most effective manner The Ше- 
gality is in a Government that 
steals the people's salt and makes 
them pay heavily for the stolen 
article The people, when they 
«become conscious of their power, 
will have every right to take 
possession of what belongs to 
them ' 24 7 


Te inclusive elements ın Gan- 
dhs appeal are evident, and have 
been cited by other commentators 25 
But the symbolism of the issue 
‘deserves Хо be underlined е 
image appears of an outrageous 
injustice, in which already destitute 
millions are made to carry an un- 
just burden a tax not on an un- 
necessary item (such as tea), but 
on a primary need, a commodity 
^equivalent to air and water which 
belongs to all and which everyone 
has a natural right to consume The 
Government ‘steals’ and then ex- 
ploits, ‘the people’ must assert their 
‘right? and rise with all their 
‘power’ in order to ‘to take posses- 
sion of what belongs to them’ 26 


If the issue of the salt tax repre- 
sented an inclusive target, then the 


24 мост, Vol 42, p 501 


25 Gene Sharp, Сапаш  Wields the, 
Weapon of Moral Power (Ahmedabad, ' 
Navajvan, 1960), р 56 In his ‘case 
history’ of the 1930-31 satyagraha, 
Sharp comments that Gandhi 
‘could hardly have picked an issue 

^ which touched directly the lives 
of more people’ 

Note that these symbolic arguments 
are not particularly Indian in form, 
but are familiar to Western political 


26 


The very notion of the march to 
Dandi exuded a ‘come, join me’ call 
for recruitment Asandhi’s methodi- 
cal procedure Ps walking through 
dozens of villages,- pausing regu- 
larly to hold public meetings, and 
covering a remarkable distance of 
41 miles over 24 days, may be seen, 
quite apart from the strength of 


the issue, as a massive political!',- 
” 


campaign Тһе gradual cumulative 
force of this leadership converted 
the streams of ‘volunteers’ which 
converged around it into a human, 
sea The way in which this floodtide 
grew, carrying such diverse elements 
in its flow, 1s phenomenal, but to 
understand its force, one must go 
to the source of the 1dea 


Но and when did the concep- 
tion of a march form in Gandhr's 
mind? Several factors seem 10 
have influenced this choice of style v 
Gandhi had experimented with the 
technique of the mass march m 
South Africa During October- 
November, 1913, he-led a large 
contingent of the Indian commu- 
nity from Natal into the Transvaal 
The intent was to force the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa into a po- 
licy of mass arrests, which Gandhi 
had conceived in 1906 as one of 
the most effective means of resist- 
ing discriminatory legislation The 
march to the Transvaal was similar 
to the Dandi march in its drama- 


tic ше of classic satyagraha, 
techniques, Gandhi's dominant 
leadership, and its considerable 
success 27 


But, there were also substantial 
differences the Natal contingent 
was unwieldy in size and not as 
mobile (2,037 men, 127 women and 


thought as well, especially the 
ideas of anarchist thinkers, PJ 
^ Proudhon and Peter Kropotkin, 


мост, Vol 29 (Satyagraha іп 
South Africa), pp 240-43 "The 
Great! March’, Ibid, Vol 12 
pp 258-59 RA Ницепбаск, 
Сапат in South Africa (Cornell 
University Press, 1971) pp. 316-19 
DG Tendulkar, Mahatma (Delhi 
Government Publications Division, 
1960) Revised edition, Vol 1, 
pp 139-145, ‘The Epic March’, 


27 
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57 children as compared with the 
Dandi group of, initially, 78 care- 
fully selected ashramites, no women 
or children), ıt lacked a clear 1ssue 
such as the sal& tax, it marched 
through relatively vunfamilar and 
alien teritony. and. No did not gain 
the uplift experienced by the Dandi 
marchers from growth through re- 
cruitment, and, finally, the Natal 
group was undisciplined, untrained, 
‘ragged, poverty stricken, shining 
eyed,’ surging along in spontaneous: 
waves, inspiring pity rather than 
awe, so that the South African press 
was largely unimpressed with the 
effort 28 Contrasted overall with the 
salt march, ıt may be inferred how 
Gandhi's leadership had matured 
in seventeen years, gaining in self- 
confidence and political control 


Whatever the influence on 
Gandhr's mund of this South Afri- 
can precedent it seems that the 
precise 1dea of a march to the sea 
coast at Dandi to ‘manufacture salt’ 
was not conceived until only days 
before the march actually began In 
late January 1930, Gandhi told the 
press that he had retreated to 
барагтай ashram because he was 
not yet sure of the form it (civil 
disobedience) will take ‘I have 
come here and in my seclusion | 
hope te evolve a plan of civil resist- 
ance ° Не said that he was lst- 
ening intently, to ‘keep himself m 
tune with the voice of tis 
tollowers 29 


By the end of February, Gandhi 
had stil not mentioned anything 





28 Тһе Sunday Post characterized 
the group as ‘an exceedingly pictur- 
esque crew most meagre, indeed 
emaciated’ with ‘little groups ot 
stragglers’ around the mam пе 
Quoted in D С Tendulkar, op. 
ct р 141 also Geoffrey Ashe, 
Сан (London, Heinemann, 1968) 
p 


29 MGCW, Уо] 42, pp 419-20 Joan 
Bondurant (following Louis Renou) 
goes so far as to describe Gandhi's 
‘inner voice “п terms more familiar 
to the West, as a feeling of what the 
masses expected of him’ ‘The Non- 
conventional Political Leader іп 
India’ іп, Leadership and Political 
Institutions п Inda edited by 
Richard Park and Irene Tinker 
(Princeton University Press, 1959), 
P 280 Gandhi’s thinking at this 
crucial period would seem to 
confirm Bondurant’s suggestion 
WH Morris-Jones has also noted 
the significance of this ‘input’ іп the 
format of Gandhrs decisions 
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about a ‘тагсћ,30 but in his article 
on the salt tax (cited above), he 
does show how closely he 18 hsten- 
mg to ‘the voice of his followers’ 
He reports on two letters that he 
has received, and the theme of both 
(though written from differenti 
angles) 15 that large salt deposits 
exist on the Bombay Presidency 
shore from Cambay to Ratnagiri, 
^f the people had freedom they 
could pick up salt from the depo- 
sits made by the receding tides’ 
aud ‘if a band of volunteers began 
the work all along the coast, 3t 
would be impossible for the whole 
Strength of the police and customs 
staff to prevent them from collecting 
natural salt The poor people 
on the coast will join m the col- 
lection of salt spontaneously in 
these days of unemployment 31 
Within a week of writing this 
article, Gandhi had made his deci- 
sion to undertake a march, into the 
4rea suggested іп these letters, and 
he announced it at a prayer mect- 
ing from Sabarmati Ashram?? - 


Grass next step was to set 
down in an open letter to Lord 
Irwin the reasons for his decision 
to begin civil disobedience This 
letter, perhaps one of the most 
extraordinary documents іп the 
history of British rule in India, may 
be seen as a model of Gandhi's ın- 
clusive style First, there ıs the 
example of openness in this public 
letter, informing the adversary in 
advance of the plan of battle The 
antithesis of the exclusive style, 
with its core concept of a small 
secret conspiratorial circle,33 
Gandhi’s open hand seemed to ex- 
tend even to the heart of the ор- 


30 Іп Gandhís Congress resolution, 
adopted by the Working Committee 
meeting in Ahmedabad on February 

= 15th, the language 15 quite vague, 
authorizing Gandhi and his fol- 
lowers to ‘start civil disobedience 
as and when they desire and in the 
manner and to the extent they 
decide’ MGCW Vol 42, p 480 


31 Ibid, p 500 


32 Ibid, Vol 43, p 
1930) 


33 Compare VI  Lenm's strong em- 
phasis оп the need for secrecy to 
lead a mass organization effectively, 
in The Lenin Reader, ed ST Pos- 
sony (Chicago, Gateway, 1966) 
pp 317-319 
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ponent’s camp, inviting, for all 15 
combativeness, to jom ш an 
accord 


Beginning in Gandhi’s classic 
manner with ‘Dear Friend’, it sets 
the tone of congeniality which 
Irwin at first found so exasperat- 
ing іп his dealings with Gandhi 
The Mahatma opens the letter with 
a humble request that the Viceroy 
help him ‘find a way out’ so that 
he may somehow avoid undertaking 
an action which he dreads, civi 
disobedience Then Gandhi intro- 
duces a line of reasoning that lays 
at the centre of his inclusive. style 
While he regards ‘British rule to 
be a curse’, he does ‘not intend 
harm to a single Englishman’ How 
could he, when he has ‘the privilege 
of clagmmng many Englishmen as 
dearest friends’, and when he has 
learned much about the evil of 
British іше from ‘courageous 
Englishmen’ who dared to tell the 
truth ' 


Thus, Gandhi makes one of his . 
favourite points, distinguishing the 
evils of mstitutionalized imperialism 
and racism from the natural good- 
ness of individuals who are unwit-; 
tingly serving these institutions The 
implication 1s clear, that the sin of 
the system will be visited upon the 
heads of its servants but only if 
they continue to co-operate with it 
The non-violent method 15 pecu- 
Папу suited, Gandhi believes to 
Promote non-co-operation with the 
system, even among those English- 
men who may most closely identify 
with it For, as his friendship with 
individual Englishmen has shown, 
there 1s a higher and more inclu- 
sive identity than nationality, and 
that 18 humanity 


Gandhi explains next why he 
sees British rule as a curse and 
stresses the economic injustice in- 
volved He asks the Viceroy to 
examine his own salary and to 
realize that he 1s earning ‘much over 
five thousand times India's average 
income (whereas the British Prime 
Minister is getting only ninety 
times Britams average .income 
Therefore, ‘a system that provides 
for such an arrangement deserves 
te be summarily scrapped’ 


Yet, the system will not die an 
easy death, for ‘Great Britain 


П 
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would defend her Indian Com- 
merce and interests by all the forces 
at her command India must con- 
sequently evolve force enough to 
free herself from that embrace of 
death' What sort of force? Not of 
violence Yet, violence of two 
kinds 15 already growing fast in 
India, the violence of the terrorists 
and the ‘organized violence of the 
British Government? Another kind 
of force must be applied in order 
to sterilize violence and liberate 
India from this cancer Only ‘non- 
violence expressed through civil 
disobedience’ will achteve not only 
swaraj for Indians but also the ‘con- 
version’ of the British people, 
making ‘them see the wrong they 
have done to India.’ 


I f, Gandhi: concludes, ‘my letter 
makes no appeal to your heart’, and 
the eleven demands, 34 are denied, 
then civil disobedience 15 unavoid- 
able, and Gandhi provides the date 
and place that it will begin The 
specific 1550е is the salt tax. for it 
is ‘the most iniquitous of all from 
the poor man’s standpoint As the 
independence movement 1s essen 
tially for the poorest in the land, 
the beginning will be made with 
this evil’ He assures the Viceroy 
that he has ‘no desire to cause you 
unnecessary embarrassment’ and 
asks of Irwin the ‘favour’ not to 
obstruct his path 


The letter ends with an archety- 
pal Gandhian touch since it 15 
‘not m any way intended as a 
threat’, he has chosen ‘a young 
English friend’, who believes in 
non-violence and India’s freedom 
and ‘whom Providence seems to 
have sent to me’ to hand-deliver 
the letter to Irwin The symbolic 
meanmg of this final gesture—a 
heaven-sent Englishman, having 
Seen the truth and charged by 
Gandhi with the personal task of 
carrying it to thé Viceroy—was not 
lost on India or on history, for as 
a gesture it perhaps spoke more 
eloquently for inclusiveness than 





34 Cited above, and listed in MGCW 
Vol 42, pp 434-35 Gandhi cited, 
these as ‘pressing’ ‘very simple 
but vital needs of India They іп- 
clude reduction of the land revenue, 
ot the military expendnure, of 
salaries of higher grade civil ser- 
vants, discharge of political prison- 
ers, tariff on foreign cloth, abo- 
lition ot CID etc 


А 


any words that Gandhi could 


devise 35 


Аһ element іп Сапаш» ın- 
clusive style as н appeared in the: 
initial phase of the salt satyagraha 
may be seen in his attempt to 
broaden the movement to include 
a wider range of groups and inter- 
ests Much more field work is 
required to substantiate the claum 
that Gandhi’s appeal extended 
deep into different social strata 
throughout India during the 1930-31 
civil disobedience campaign How- 
ever, it ıs reasonably clear that ın 
the area of Gujarat touched by the 
march itself, there was a highly 
successful mobilization of groups: 


On April 28th, three weeks after 
the march had concluded and its 
effects were being felt throughout 
the Bombay Presidency, Frederick 
Sykes cabled Irwin ‘Hope eater. 
tained in many quarters that move- 
ment will be discredited must be 
abandoned Оп the contrary, indi- 
viduals and bodies of men hitherto 
regarded as sane and reasonable 
are day by day joming movement , 


, because belief that British connec- 


tion 15 morally indefensible and 
economically intolerable 1s gaining 
strength among educated Hindus, 
Gujaratis mostly but others 2150 ' 36 


A month later Irwin reported to 
Wedgwood Benn (then Secretary of 
State for India) in a summary 
Statement on the movement ‘Ali 
thinking Indians passionately want 
substantial advance which wil give 
them power to manage their own 
affairs However, much as they 
may deplore the civil. disobedience 
movement, they feel at heart that 
it 1s likely to make British opinion 
more elastic Student classes 
are of course ready sympathisers 
Ihe movement thus obtains a wider 
measure of sympathy than many 


35 The English friend, a young 
Quaker Reginald Reynolds, wrote 
"Му taking of this letter was, in 
fact, 1ntended to be symbolic of 
the fact that this was not merely 
a struggle between the Indians and 
the British ” То Live тп Mankind, 
quoted in MGCW, Vol 43, p 8 
Gandhrs letter to Irwin appears 
in MGCW, Vol 43, pp 2-8 


36 IOR/L/PJ/6/1983 Viceroy to Sec- 
retary of State, April 28, 1930 
(Irwin. reproduces Sykes’ telegram 
from Bombay, which 15 quoted 
above) 
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would be willing to accord to 1t on 
meri, and in Bombay the com- 
mercial classes, largely Gujarati, : 
have openly supported—and are 
said to be financing 1t " 


"Ihe masses, in the towns are 
emotional, ignorant, prone to 
believe any rumours апа accept 
any promises The influence of 
Gandhi’s name—though it varies in 
different parts—is powerful . We 
think every European and Indian 
would tell you that he was surpris- 
ed at the dimensions the move- 
ment has assumed, and we should 
delude ourselves if we sought to 
underrate it Appraisement of its 
constituent factors might be asses- 
sed thus ' 


Communist 
lutiona 
Gandhi and declared and 
sincere Congress  adher- 
ents 

General Nationalist sym- 
pathisers, ignorant masses 
and hireling volunteers 
Commercial and eco- 
nomic discontent’? 


and Revo- 596 


30%, 


50% 
15%” 


Т. accuracy of the above two 
assessments may of course be 
questioned However, these two 
reports are succinct representations 
of Government of India views on 
the movement’s impact in its ını- 
ual phase Sykes’ alarm at the way 
in which the campaign had affected 
‘sane and reasonable’ men mdi- 
cates the inroads that had been 
successfully made imto moderate 
opinion Irwin’s report, in direct 
contradiction to his estimate of the 
movement's potential in early 
March, imdicates the degree of 
broad-based popular support that! 
he is willing to concede the cam- 
paign, admitting that ‘Communist 
and Revolutionary’ elements may 
constitute only 5% of the base, 
while ‘general Nationalist sym- 
pathisers, ignorant masses and 
volunteers’ comprise 50% 


In the same report, Irwin expres- 
ses his special concern over support 
gained from women as a ‘new and 
serious feature’ Sykes remarks in 
his autobiography on the salt satya- 
graha, ‘Most remarkable of all was 
the attitude of the women Many 
Indian ladies of good family and 


37 IOR/L/PJ/6/1983 Viceroy to Sec- 


retary of State, June 2, 1930 


ж 


23 


24 
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-high intellectual attamments volun- 
teered to assist іп picketing and 
salt-making Congress has по 
scruples ın- making use of them, 
knowing well the embarrassment 
which they would cause to the au- 


thorities ? 38 ` 


An offieial Government of India 
report for 1930 affirms that an 
‘unexpected’ source of assistance 
for the movement came from the 
women ‘Thousands of themj— 
many being of good family and 
high educational attamments—sud- 
denly emerged from the seclusion 
ЈЕ their homes and in some ın- 
stances actually from purdah, in 
order to jom Congress demonstra- 
tions and assist ın picketing, and 
their presence on these occasions 
made the work the police were 
required to perform particularly 
unpleasant ° 39 


While Gandhi’s success at re- 
cruiting women in the salt satya- 
graha is evident, the reasons for it 
are not It would seem that part 
of his achievement may be attribut 
ed to his style, which managed to 
convey an image that women found 
inspiring and prompted them to 
adopt a method of action which 
did not exclude their efforts and 
abilities, but allowed development 
of them with a distinct political 
programme 49 


I. should be noted that the above 
reports on recruitment of women 
comment on them bemg of ‘good 
family’ Less easy to gauge than 
Gandhiyi’s impact on women of the 
higher economic strata is his pre- 
cise effect on villagers, men and 
women, of lower income Тоо 
often the stereotype of Gandhi as 
the expression of the peasantry has 
led us to acclaim his influence in 
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Sir Frederick Sykes, From Many 
Angles An Autobiography (Loridon 
George Harrap, 1942) p 392, 


India in 1930-31 A Statement 
Prepared for Presentation to Parha- 
Jnent (Calcutta, Government of 
India Central Publishing Branch, 
1932), p 73 


Insight on Gandhi’s approach to 
the recruitment of women may be 
gained from M K Gandhi, Women’s 
Role т Society, ed RK Prabhu 
(Ahmedabad, Мауумап, 1959); 
Eleanor Nortion, Women Behind 
Gandhi (New Delhi, Jaico, 1961), 
and Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph, 
op cit , pp 191-92. 
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this sphere as profound Yet, no 
solid documentary evidence has 
' been published on the salt satya- 
graha to substantiate some of the 
sweeping claims for Gandhrs pol- 
ticization of the peasantry in 1930 
Susbtantial research 1s required to 
determine the actual effect that this 
'campaign had among what he 
liked to call ‘the dumb millions ° 


I. can be said with certainty, 
however, that Gandhi devoted re- 
lentless attention to the problem of 
reaching the peasantry, and espe- 
cially to perfecting a style of poli- 
tical leadership that would express 
‘his dommant concern for this 
group From his viewpoint, suc- 
cesstul mobilization of the villages 
depended chiefly on the consistency 
of bis example He demanded that 
simple standards of life must be 
carefully maintained, and he gave 
scrupulous supeivision to all as- 
pects of his own life style and that 
of his closest. followers Diet, 
dress, use of commodities, all be- 
came means of demonstrating his 
desire to be at one with the masses, 
and to preserve the trust which he 
felt that they had invested in his 
leadership. 


His sensitivity to this issue 1s 


transparently clear from a study of 
the salt march Throughout the 
march, Gandhi had become іп- 
creasingly preoccupied with the 
maintenance of simple standards 
of behaviour, and with their sym- 
bolic expression Near the end of 
the march, he made what he called 
‘an important’? and ‘introspective’ 
speech He was concerned, he said, 
with preserving the ‘purity’ of the 
march, and wanted everyone to 
‘turn the searchlight inward’ and 
examine ‘lapses’ that had occurred 


Some volunteers, he discovered 
had ‘ordered milk from Surat to 
be brought in a motor lorry and 
they had incurred other expenses 
which I could not justify I there- 
fore spoke strongly about them 
But that did not allay my grief’ 
How could he criticize the Viceroy’s 
salary, he wondered, when ‘I my- 
self was taking from the people an 
‘unconscionable toll’ to finance the 
march His action could be justi- 
fied ‘only if my living bore some 

- correspondence with the average 
income of the people.. We pro- 
fess to act on behalf of the hungry, 


the naked and the unemployed . 
(but) to live above the means be- 
fitting a poor country ıs to live on 
Stolen food. We must become 
real trustees oí the dumb muliions' 


Then, with his usual meticulous 
attention to detasl, Gandhi ci1uciz- 
ed the marchers’ consumption of 
oranges, grapes, and milk as well 
as the use of incandescent burners 


Discrepancizs must be removed, 
and volunteers will subsist on 
cereals and water, use candles 


rather than kerosene, walk for sup- 
plies rather than ride on con- 
veyances  'Extravagance has no 
room in this campaign!’ 


He concludes, characteristically, 
on a personal and tragicomic note: 


'In order to procure goat's milk, 


for me you may not deprive poor’ 
. women of milk for their children 
It would be like poison 3f you did 
Nor my mik and vegetables be 
brought from Surat We can do 
without them We may not con- 
sider anybody low I observed 
that you had provided for the night 
journey a heavy kerosene burner 
mounted on a stool which a poor 
‘labourer carried on his head This 
was a humiliating sight. This man 
was being goaded to walk fast 1 
could not bear the sight I there- 
fore put on speed and outraced the 
whole company But 1t was no use 
The man was made to run after 
me The humiliation was, complete 
If the weight had to be carried 1 
Should have loved to see someone 
among ourselves carrying ıt We 
~ would then soon dispense both with 
the stool and the burner , 
, Remember that ın swaraj we would 
expect one drawn from the so; 
called lower class to preside over 
India’s destiny If then we do not 
quickly mend our ways, then no 
swaraj such as you and I have put 
before the people 41 


Tre validity of Gandhyr’s ap- 
proach to the peasantry has been a 
subject of dispute He has been 
praised, on the one hand, for ‘his 
criticism of urban elitism in the 
Congress’, and for attacking ‘the 
disfunctional and debilitating status 
inferiority imposed upon the сши- 
vator by the cult of urban civilisa- 
tion’ In this view, ‘Gandhi’s 


41 MGCW, Vol"43, рр 146-49, 
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contribution to .Indian leadership 
and nation-building was that ‘he 
recognized the critical need to deal 


with the problems of the peasan-' 


try т 

On the other hand, it has been 
forcefully contended that Gandhi 
did an immense disservice to India's 
development because ‘of his ‘back- 
ward-looking idealization of peasant 
life’ ‘Never did it occur to Gandhi 
that to maintain. villages in India 
would be to condemn the mass of 
India's population to a life of squa- 
lor, ignorance and disease’ Hope- 
lessly provincial in his outlook and 
leadership, he was ‘incapable of 


, understanding the problems of the 


modern world `3 


These are large questions which 
may or may not be settled with 
more historical perspective What 
i$ clear from the limited perspec- 
tive of this analysis 15 that іп his 
approach to the peasantry, Gandhr's 
‚style emanated from a sure sense 
of his relation to lis milieu He 
chose to march through the Guja- 
ТАЦ villages in 1930 for the reason 
that he decided to walk through the 
Моакћац villages in late 1946, be- 
-ause among the peasantry he felt 
secure and sustained, included by 
them wherever else he mught be 
excluded How deep was his actual 
support there awaits further study, 
but how deeply Gandhi felt that 
here he was in his element is 


“beyond doubt The confidence of 


his leadership in 1930, like the 
courage of his example in 1946-47, 
flourished best as he moved. through 
the villages of India, 


Tre following brief analysis of 
the response by certain segments 
of the Government of India and its 
supporters to the early phase of 
the-salt satyagraha 15 intended to 
raise the question what was the 


„effect of Gandhis style on the 


"attitude of the Raj as it reacted 
to his civil. disobedience? On Feb- 


42 ЈН Broomfield, ‘Gandhi А Twen- 
tieth-Century Anomaly” In Change 
and the Persistence of Tradition. in 
Inda ed RL Park (Michigan 
Paper on South and Southeast Asia, 
No 2, 1971) p 67 


43 Bairington Moore, Jr Social Ori- 
gins of Dictatorship and Demo- 
ciacy (Boston Beacon Press, 1966) 
pp 376, 378 


ruary 6th, the Times of India, 
generally a firm supporter of Gov- 
ernment policy, began a series of 
editorials on the bankruptcy of 
Gandhi’s leadership, condemning 
especially the ‘impracticable nature 
of his demands ' # 


The next day, Lord Irwin spoke 
at Lucknow on the theme of civil 
disobedience, saying that it ‘could 
not fail to involve India ın irrepar- 


able misfortune and disaster’ He - 


stated firmly that Government 
would clearly never be justified m 
permitting the development of any 
such situation so heavily fraught 
with danger to the -whole body poli- 
tic and there can, therefore, be no 
question but that law and order 
must without reservation be main- 
tained ’45 This public address 1s in 
accord with Irwin’s views set forth 
in private correspondence on the 
eve of Gandhi’s march 


О, March 11th, for example, he 
wiote to the King of his conviction 
that  *. Government could not 
bargain or parley in regard to a 
considered and announced intention 
of law-breaking Meanwhile Mr 
Gandhi has announced his intention 
of startmg off on his march to- 
morrow, and his march 1s calculated 
to take him five days 46 We have 
considered the whole situation. very 
fully, and I am quite satisfied that, 
though it wil have regrettable 
repercussions on our (Moderate 
friends, we cannot afford to let the 
would-be law-breaking forces gather 
momentum, and that, therefore, if 
and when Gandhi reaches the point 
of breaking ‘the law, we shall һауе” 
to arrest him’ 4? 


Irwin's firm resolve was 1n accord 
with that of Sir Frederick Sykes. In 
January, Sykes put his position on 
civil disobedience in the sharpest 


terms, cabling to the Viceroy that 
EPOD eee M \ 


44 Times of India, Feb 6, 1930, р 10 


45 Quoted in Times of India, Feb 8, 
1930, p 13 


46 It 15 not clear from where Irwin 
could have derived this estimate of 
only five days, but it does indicate 
how poor was his understanding 
of the pattern of Gandhi's forth- 
coming campaign on the very 
eve ot the maich 


47 IOR/MSS Dur C 152/1, Irwin 
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it was 'essential that 'any overt 
steps ‘taken ш pursuance of the 
Congress resolutions (on civil dis- 
obedience! should be met, and 
checked 1mmediately The Govern- 
ment of India will no doubt agree 
that what 1s most important in such 
circumstances 1s firm action at the 
outset of the movement, giving a 
clear lead and assurance to the 
loyal population ’ $$ 


Yet, Gandhi began his campaign 
on March 12th, exhorted his, people 
to још the movement until April 
6th when he himself broke the salt 
law at Dandi, and then led a 
national civil disobedience campaign 
of hundreds of thousands of volun- 
teers until May Sth, when he was 
finally arrested Why did the Gov- 
ernment of India act, therefore, 
im a manne: so patently contradic- 
tory to their public and private 
pronouncements? No definitive ans- 
wer will be determined here It will 
merely be suggested that the Gov- 
ernment’s response may be explain- 
ed in part through an examination 
of Gandhrs style, and the curious 
effect that ıt seems to have had on 


his “Government adversaries Ра 


D uring the week pror to the 
march, the Tunes of India assumed 
a hard hne on Gandhi similar 10 
that of Irwin and Sykes. 49 Sardar 
Patel’s early arrest on March Sth 
was applauded, and the Times of 
India quoted favourably from Bri- 
tish press statements calling for 
Gandhr's immediate arrest 50 It also 
notes Sir James Crerar’s comment 
in the Legislative Assembly СІ 
cannot myself believe that breaches 
of the law from whatever motive 
committed—a course of action 
which is likely to bring contempt 
for the authority of law—can pos- 
sibly be ın the political or econo- 
mic or any other interest of India ’ 5! 


However, the call for severe 
action toward Gandhi, including his 


JOR/MSS Eur F 150/2 Sir 
Frederick Sykes Colléction Cories- 
pondence to and from Viceroy, 
Jan 1, 1930-Dec 1, 1930 Tel 
No 5182, Jan 17, 1930 ` 


49 Times of India, March 7, 1930, p 8 
50 Ibid, March 10, 1930, рр 15 
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immediate arrest, was not nearly 
as affirmative and unanimous as 
the above accounts might indicate. 
either іп the, Government or іп the 
Englsh language press In many 
circles there was ambivalence and 
confusion This ambrvalence may 
be appreciated to some extent by 
focussing dn the figure at the apex 
of British authority in India, Lord 
Irwin The state of Irwin's ‘resolve 
prior to Gandhi's arrest reflects in 
a sense the mixed emotions and 
indecisive attitudes permeating Bri- 
tish authority ın India at this time 
Gandhrs style, ıt may be argued, 
played on these attitudes in such 
a manner that he managed to ex- 
acerbate the self-doubt and ambi- 
valence, whereas another kind of 
style might have resolved it 


rm had been very badly shaken 
by the results of the Bardol: satya- 
graha During the height of the 
Bardoli resistance, he wrote to his 
father, the Viscount Halifax, that 
it posed ‘a very threatening situa- 
tion’ and hoped that he could ‘cut 
the gordian knot’ 52 However, as 
observed above, the knot was not so 
easily severed, and after the publi- 
cation of the Bardoli Report, Irwin 
wrote with chagrm to Viscount 
Peel ‘I am afraid that it (the 
Report) confirms a suspicion that 
I have had all along, namely that 
the ground on which Leslie Wilson 
thought he stood so firmly this time 
last year was by no means as secure 
as he wished us to believe 53 


The Report, he concluded, ‘will 
of course be hailed by the Орро- 
nents of Government as no mean 
victory, and I fancy they will be 
fully entitled to make the most of 
it’54 A month later Irwin wrote to 
the King ‘It has been very clear 
to me since (Bardol) that the real 
danger-flank of Government lay in 
the region of land revenue collec- 
tion ”55 Jf, then, Bardoli, gave 
Gandhi inspiration and courage, it 
left Irwin profoundly unsettled over 
what Government measures might 
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53 IOR/MSS Eur C 152/5 Irwin 
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best meet the next tax resistance 
agitation 


A s the end of 1929 approached, 
Irwin: stressed, ın the manner noted 
above, the decisive action he would 
take in the face of civil disobedience 
‘I propose to take an early oppor- 
tunity,” he wrote to his father, ‘of 
making it plam that, if and when 
the extremists try any policy of what 
they call Civil Disobedience, we 
shall lose no time in jumping on 
their heads > 56 


Three months later, as Gandhi 
was about to march, Irwin wrote 
agam to Halifax ‘We have begun 
to have our troublesome time but 
I feel pretty certam that it 15 right 
to jump on Gandhi and other lea- 
ders at once as soon as they do 
.anything illegal, and though this 
wil make a great row, I think it 
would make as big a row later when 
the conditions might probably be 
worse In any case, whether it 1s 
right or wrong, it 1s a great relief 
to have reached a pretty clear deci- 
ОП in one's own mind ’ 57 


Yet, Irwin obviously had not 
made up his mind, for he did not 
order Gandhi’s arrest until almost 
2 months after this letter In part, 
Irwin hesitated because he was 
uncertain of moderate opinion Ten 
days before the march began, he 
wrote that ‘Gandhi and Co must 
soon show their hand and try some 
of their folly ın action When they 
do, the trouble wil, I fancy, 
begin ° and he then wonders ‘how 
many of our moderate friends will 
have the courage to stand up pub- 
licly agamst extreme courses that 
m private they vigorously con- 
demn ” 58 


Irwin was right to be concerned 
abeut the response of his *moderate 
friends’, for their reaction to the 
impending struggle was predictably 
-ambivalent The nature of this feel- 
ing may be seen 1n the press reaction 
to Gandhrs letter to Irwin 


The Times of India and The 
Pioneer both attacked Gandhi’s 
letter strongly, but both also car- 





56 Irwin to Halifax, op cit, Dec 31. 
1929, p 271 
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58 Irwin to Halifax, op cit , March 2, 
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red the full text of the letter and 
devoted editorials exclusively to ıt 59 
The impact of its style was felt 
especially, though among Moderates 
The Leader, more than most news- 
papers, is representative of this 
reaction At first, The Leader 1s 
dubious, in an editorial on the letter, 
about the wisdom of Gandhu’s 
policy However, it offers a full 
report on the debate over the letter 
т the Legislative Assembly 7 


Sir Нап Singh Gour argued т 
this debate, that the projected 
satyagraha could not be effective 
and would probably degenerate 
into violence But Maulvi Moham- 
mad Yakub responded that the 
letter *placed Lord Irwin in a very 
difficult position It has been couch- 
ed in a friendly tone and written 
m the form of a friendly letter with 
- а deep touch of sincerity An- 
other member, Mian Abdul Haye, 
said that he most often disagreed 
with Gandhi, but now he could not 
say that his action was wrong 
‘Though today I feel Mahatma 
Gandhi and his company are tak- 
ing a leap in the dark, many a 
time the suspicion comes over me 
that they are m the right and we 
on the other side are in the wrong 60 


Т... in a long editorial com- 

menting on this Assembly debate, 
The Leader observed that Mian 
Abdul Haye’s remark was repre- 
sentative of the feelings of many 
Moderates ‘They are many others 
beside him in the legislatures and 
outside, who do not belong to the 
Congress, who feel similarly This 
section which 15 unable to make 
up its mind is likely to take a 
swing to the left if the Government 


does not act with severe self- 
restraint ° The debate in the As- 
sembly, then ‘demonstrates how 


morally weak the position of the 
Government has become and it can 
easily be made worse by an un- 
necessary show of strength or by 
making a fetish of law and order ' 61 


Two days later, as Gandhi began 
the march, The Leader moved a 





59 The Pioneer (Allahabad) found in 
the letter ‘blind and fanatical pre- 
Judice', ‘amazing egotism’ with a 
‘ridiculous’ plan of action March 
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step closer to him In an incisive 
éditorial entitled ‘The Fateful 
Letter—and After’, The Leader in- 
dicated that it had reconsidered its 
lukewarm support of Government 
policy 


The piece began with an appro- · 


priate quotation attributed to Lord 
Morley, writing to Minto m May, 
1907 ‘It 15 an old and painful 
story Shortcommgs in government 
lead to outbreaks, outbreaks have 
to be put down, reformers have to 
bear the blame, and their reforms 
are scotched, reaction triumphs, 
and muschief goes on as before, 
only worse not only amongst 
sedition-mongers, but also amongst 
your law-and-order people, who 
are responsible for at least as many 
of the fooleries 1n history as revo- 
lutionists are ” 


Й 


The editorial now praised the 
tone of Gandhrs letter and deplor- 
ed the Government's stupidity in 
arresting Sardar Patel Commenting 
on the inspiring nature of Gandhy’s 
appeal, ıt concluded that ‘Mr Gan- 
Ші is in truth a Mahatma by 
reason of his moral and spiritual 
greatness, his soul force a leader 
and teacher of unique authority ' 9? 


W ben Irwin turned from the press 
to the advice of Ins Provincial 
Governors, he found there, too, 
sentiments on Gandhi that were far 
from unanimous on any one policy 
directive In February, Sir Stanley 
Jackson, Governor of Bengal, wor- 
red that ‘Civil disobedience must 
be a very difficult matter to deal 
with Jt is such a direct challenge 
to-authority, and if authority does 
not assert itself, it will possibly 
be brought into contempt with dire 
consequences but I do not think 


, Xt will last long if the instigators are 


dealt with firmly ’ 63 


Sir Hugh Stephenson, Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa implied that 
Gandhi's arrest seemed predictable, 
while Sir Charles Innes,. Governor 
of Burma, urged tough action on 
the eve of the march,' it seems 
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important to strike hard and quick 
‘at the leaders and so to disorganize 
the whole movement '6 


D uring the first week of the 
march, however, Irwin received from 
other Governors more restrained 
advice Sir Geoffrey de Montgomery, 
Governor of the Punjab, advocated 
letting Gandhi get to his destination, 
where he would then make salt and 
the Government could confiscate ıt 
But arrest was unnecessary Gandhi, 
he felt, was ‘dreadfully anxious to 
get arrested’ and if he were umpri- 
soned, ıt would only give ‘a sign 
for whipping up further activity %5 


At the same time, Su George 
Stanley, Governor of Madras, sug- 
gested a wait and see posture, 
allowing only that ‘arrests may ulti- 
mately be necessary’ And before 
the end of March, a humorous 
response came from Sir Laune 
Hammond, Governor of Assam, 
who advised that ‘the best thing 
to do with Mr Gandhi (and his 
followers) is to allow them to 
manufacture salt and then confiscate 
it and tell him to increase his 
output *66 


But the Governor on the hot spot, 
Frederick Sykes, was not taking the 
situation lightly, and Irwin attend- 
ed closely to his cables As the 
campaign intensified іп Bombay 
Province, Sykes in some despera- 
tion requested Irwin to meet him 
in Delhi to discuss options On 
March 27th they met, and Sykes 
prepared an extensive ‘Draft Note’ 
for discussion Sykes noted that the 
march had caused great excitement, 
large crowds, substantial resigna- 
tions of Patels, and recruitment of 
volunteers in Ahmedabad, Kaira, 
Broach, and Surat Land revenue 
resistance seemed imminent Extra- 
ordinary measures were being taken 
to undermine the march’s objec- 
tives 67 


Sykes outhned several options 
open to the Government ranging 


64 Ibid, No 115, Feb 24, р 
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from arrest and long imprisonment 
for Gandhi, to indifference towards 
the whole campaign Above all, 
Sykes stressed that there was an 
urgent need for a firm statement 
of Government intentions, and ‘in 
the absence of a clear understanding 
of Government policy’ Sykes was 
convinced that Gandhi’s action 
would soon undermine Government 
authority in Bombay Irwin replied 
that the Government's firm inten- 
tion was that ‘the law shall not be 
openly flouted’ But his preference 


was to postpone Gandhi's. arrest - 


until the Legislative Assembly had 
concluded its session, after which 
‘there would be no objection to 
arrest him at any time’ 


Irwin then sent Sykes away with 
rather cryptic instructions notify 
him immediately if the situation 
deteriorates fast, but don’t arrest 
Gandhi until he has reached Dandi 
In sum, Irwin declared ‘the policy. 
in general was not to have more 
prosecutions than could be helped, 
but that the situation must in по 
case be allowed to deteriorate '68 


Shortly after, Sykes returned to 
Bombay and in an increasingly des- 
perate state wired to Irwin that 
Gandhi was fast undermining his 
authority and ‘he cannot be left 
at liberty much longer 68 Irwin 
still hesitated and would continue 
to hesitate for almost a month 
longe: 


Trying to justify his position to 
Sir George Stanley, he wrote on 
April 14th ‘I am sure that the 


.nght policy 1s to jump on the lea- 


ders as quick as possible when you 
have got decent ground for domg 
so I am conscious that our action 
in not arresting Gandhi 15 very 
Hlogical, but I have little doubt 


that up to now it has helped us , 
and embarrassed the other side But / 


we must constantly be on guard 
against allowing the legend to 


destroy all the natural salt before 
Gandhi arrived But he nevertheless 
feared that ‘there will still be 
opportunities for manufacturing it 
unless a force 15 kept constantly at 
the work of destroying >” 
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establish itself that we are afraid of 
him or that he 1s unarrestable 69 


І, hus letters to friends abroad, 
too, Irwin repeatedly seeks to Jus- 
tify his reluctance to arrest Gandhi 10 
In these letters, he occasionally sug- 
gests one factor that may have 
been at the heart of his ambival- 
ence his perception of Gandhi as 


‚а genume man ot God Thus, he 


writes late in April to Sir Samuel 
Hoare that it has been right not to 
arrest Gandhi because ‘Indian opi- 
nion djstinguished pretty clearly 
between him, whom they regard as 
more of a samt than a politician, 
and others who are more politicians 
than saints 71 


Had Irwin too in some part of 
himself come to share this view? 
In several letters to friends and, 
relatives, he repeats an observation 
made by a District Magistrate in 
Ahmedabad, which noted the ‘reli- 
gious character of Gandhi’s move- 
ment in popular estimation,’ and 
especially how freely the New 
Testament 1s drawn on by Gandhi- 
ans producing an mcreased sale of 
Bibles ла Ahmedabad 72 


To his father, he sought to ex- 
plain his feelings most fully ‘I am 
anxious to avoid arresting Gandhi 
it I can do so without letting a 
“Gandhi Legend” establish itself 
that we are afraid to lay hands on 
him This we clearly cannot afford 
But at present there are no signs 
of that idea obtaining currency. 
Apart from this, there 1s the un- 
doubted fact that he is generally 
regarded as a great religious leader 
father than a politician and that 
his arrest, while it wil certainly 
not make the world fall ın half, 
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would yet offend the sentiment of 


many who disagree with him and? 


his policy I saw a letter a day or 
two ago from the head Government 
officer in Ahmedabad ın which he 
said that 1 ought to be recognized 
that there was а gulf in public esti- 
mation separating Gandhi from any 
of the others concerned and 
emphasising how the whole of 
Gandhr's march had beèn enveloped 
ш a religious atmosphere Accord- 
ing to hun, educated Hindus 
speaking about it drew analogies 
of and suppoited them by quota- 
tions from the New Testament, and 
this interest had the quaint result 
of increasing the sale of Bibles in 
Ahmedabad higher than ever before 


A curious side coincidence, isn't 
1t? "3 


1 ndeed, it was a curious сошсі- 
dence  Irwin's ambivalence over 
Gandhi was finally resolved, ıt 
seems, by Sykes' increasing alarm 
and Sir Malcolm Hailey's imterven- 
поп Harley, Governor of the 
United! Provinces, was perhaps the 
most trusted adviser in the small 
group that Irwin liked to call his 
“wise men’ Hailey had himself 
been ambivalent on the question 
of Gandhi's arrest, offering, as ће 
later recalled, ‘a compromusz of 
differmg views’ Generally, however, 
Hailey supported Irwin’s reluctance 
to arrest him, and Irwin frequently 
cited Hailey's support in his cor- 
respondence home But on April 
25th, with the unrest increasing 
rapidly, Harley finally came down 
hard for Gandhi’s arrest, and in a 
long letter to Irwin advised] that 
they had already waited too long 
and should act speedily now 74 


It appears that this removed 
Irwin's ambivalence, and he soon 


‘wired a relieved Sykes to prepare 


conditions for the arrest “Irwin’s 
perception of Gandhi, however, as 
a religious figure was to return in 
force, and the Gandhi-Irwin talks 
a year later were to be marked by 
the unusual relationship that emerg- 
ed between these two leaders But 
that, as they say, is another paper 
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Reflections 


ARUN SHOURIE 


GANDHIIV’S Ше and teaching 
affirm that rulers do not have a 
divine right to their office or to the 
allegiance of the ruled When they 
betray the trust of the people the 
latter have a right and a duty to 
“ drive the rulers out He felt that 
if the ordinary citizen 1s somnolent 
the powerful will invariably abuse 
their office But that—and he laid 
equal stress on this proposition— 
the rulers can abuse their position 
y only so long as the citizenry puts 
up with misrule He felt that the 
citizenry does not take the steps 
à that would bring the rulers to book 
because it does not realise the 
‘immutable maxim’ that the hege- 
mony of the rulers depends solely 
on the subservience, the tacit and 
r active cooperation of the ruled and 
that, therefore, the people can 
bring musrule to an end at any 
time by withdrawmg from the 
oppressors, the rulers, their coope- 
ration in every detail The people 
do not take the steps also because 
they are weighed down by fear, by 
лу feelings of helplessness and impo- 
tence vis-a-vis (һеш rulers, their 
explosters. 


So as to set people free from 
fear, so as to make them realise 
ee strength vis-a-vis their rulers, 
Сапа led the people in a Series 
of tactical engagements—a number 
of satyagrahas—that, ostensibly, 
had specific, limited aims, but 
which were. in fact, intended to 

4 drive the fear of their rulers from 
the minds of the people and to 
teach them that once they are pre- 
pared to accept hardship, to make 
sacrifices, they can bend the regime; 
to their will His experience and 

his teachmg affirm that in the end 


popular movements conducted along 

the lines he suggested are bound / 
to prevail over the might of the 
rulers ıt 15 m the logic of such 
movements that as they unfold the 
tulers are compelled to adopt a f 
more and more unreasonable stance, 

to reveal more and more their 
brute, authoritarian hand while: the 
formerly somnolent, {ший citizens 
learn the value ofi organised action 
as well as the importance of fun- 
damental principles—an importance 
that they do not suspect at the 
beginning 


Gandhij!s experience affirms that 
as the fundamental task 1s to change 
the people's attitudes, the principal, 
—though not the only—focus of: 
such movements must be the broad, 
dispossessed masses And that par- 
ticipation in electoral politics, fight- 
img cases іп courts and the like— 
in short, combating the rulers in 
forums and along avenues that the 
rulers have themselves prescribed 7 
—is a diversion, an error, a waste 
of time The principal vehicle for 
changing the people’s attitudes must 
be to engage them in direct action, 17 
to pit them directly against their 
rulers, their oppressors For a 
variety of reasons he felt that suchv/ 
action must be non-violent The 
movement for independence that he 
led—a movement spread over many 
decades, a movement marked фу , 
many ups and downs—taught him 
that people's attitudes cannot be 
changed overnight The struggle to 
change people's attitudes—to awa- 
ken them to the true nature of 
their rulers, to their strength rela- 29 
tive to that of their rulers—such a 
struggle has to be a protracted one 
It does not ascend along a straight, 


2 


4 


. 


y 


unbroken line Rather, ıt proceeds 
with the. motion of successive waves 
battering a rock g 


Finally, and thus is perhaps the 


not have anything to do with them 
They are like the fabled snake with 
да brilliant jewel on its head but 
which has fangs of poison’ Indeed, 
an occasional progressive measure 


most impoftant- lesson that Gan-~ is but a ruse—a device to trap the 


dhij's teaching" and example hold 
out for us, the 51е диа поп of such 


. movements is not the single leader, 


„ће Messiah, but the band of mdi- 
“viduals who are prepared to forsake 
all for the cause of the people, the 
country, for justice. 


Macon of Gandhyrs writing and 
al of hus life was devoted to 
у affirming the right and the duty of 
the people to demand excellence 
from ther rulers to throw the 
leaders out in case they palter with 
the people or with the interests of 
the country He was unequivocal on 


Ү this point 


30. 


Once а government has become 
autocratic and corrupt, violent and 
unjust, once it has begun to 'pros- 
ttute 15 own laws’, once it has 
stopped listening to the ordinary 
citizen, once its conduct 1s keeping 
the country and the people back, 
the citizens, he affirmed, have ‘the 

/ herent right" to withdraw their co- 
operation from the regime and to 
bring 1t to a halt, that ‘a citizen who 
barters with such a State shares its 
corruption or lawlessness’, that he 
cannot surrender his ‘birthright’ to 
resist such a State without surren- 
dering ~ his. self-respect Disloyalty 
to such.a regime, he used to say, 


J becomes a duty, sedition a religion, 
obedience to 15 laws a sin and dis- ^ 


obedience a virtue 


Moreover, the people must eva- 
luate the regime as a whole A 
‘regime cannot lay claim to the 


' people's allegiance by an occasional ' 


good deed, by one or two reforms 
These do not change the essential 
character of the regune At one 
' point, Gandhip tells us, ‘I said to 
myself there 1s no State run by 
Nero or Mussolini which has not 
good points about it, but we have 
| to reject the whole once we decide 


to non-cooperate with the system / 


There are 1n our country grand 
public roads and palatial educatio- 
nal institutions, I said to myself, 
‘but they are part of a system 
which crushes the nation I should 


people in ‘a delusion of reprieve’ 


F or Gandhi the right and the 
duty of each citizen to judge the 
[regime for himself was an absolute 
попе. 


. Не subordinated the dictates of all 
authority, secular, religious, scrip- 
à tural, to the individual’s conscience 
He often emphasized, for instance, 
that he would disregard even the 
Scriptures, otherwise so dear to him, 
i£ the text did not accord with his 
conscience He, insisted that the 
right he was reaffirming was 4 
‘birthright’, that the right—as well 
as the efficacy—of satyagraha was 
universal that the imdividual had 
the right to resort to it under all 
«circumstances and in his dealings 
with all persons and institutions, 
be they famuly members or others, 
employers or governments, foreign 
governments or governments he had 
elected himself and Ша{— the 
goals were not selfish—he would 
find the weapon equally effective 
ın all cases ‘Satyagraha to be 
genuine’, he wrote, ‘may be offered 
against parents, against one’s wife 
or one’s children, against rulers, 
against fellow citizens, even against 
the whole world Such a universal 
force necessarily makes no distinc- 
tion between kinsmen and strangers, 
young and old, man and woman, 
friend and foe ’ 


In particular, we should not be- 
| Leve for a moment that the right 
to take a stand on one’s conscience 
and to withdraw one’s cooperation 
| from a regime that 1s harming the 
‹ interests of the country is limited 
to occasions when the government 
1s a foreign imperial power He 
emphasized repeatedly that he was 
opposing the British government 
not just because, not even pri- 
marily because, it was British but 
because it had ‘brought about the 
moral, material, cultural and spir- 
tual ruination of this great country 
And he repeatedly affirmed that “af 
Т am a social reformer in the true 
sense of the term I must be watch- 


ernment that 1s in power or the 
indigenous,’ 


This attitude 1s well revealed 1n 
the counsel he gave to two members 
of the Assam Legislative Assembly 
who visited him m December 1946 ^7 
N K Bose recalls that they had 
reservations about a constitutional 
provision and yet were being coun- 
seled not to press these as by doing 
so ‘they would be helpmg the 
(Muslim) League (that) Assam 
could not be allowed to stand ш 
the way of the progress of the rest 
ot India and so on’ Candhiy said 
that he did not need a single moment 
to reach a decision He urged them 
to protest, retire from the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and, ia this way, 
offer a kind of satyavraha against 4 
the Congress ЈЕ the.r stand was 
right, he said, both the Congress 
and the country would benefit from 
their refusal to go along. 


Far from limiting the right and 
duty to the special circumstance 
when foreigners ruled a people, his 
view was that after independence— 
precisely because the regime would 
be our own—the people would have 
a right to expect that ıt would work „„ 
for their welfare, precisely because 
it would be manned by individua:s 
in whose promises the people wou.d 
have placed their trust, the latter 
would have a duty to ensure that > 
the so-called leaders do not let the 
country down \ 


І. is idle, he said, to raise ques- 
tions about the legality or other- 
wise of this right and duty Law m 
the ultimate analysis, specially law 
as decreed, interpreted, altered. 
mutilated by the authorities, 15, he 
said, but the convenience of the 
powerful In any case, what does 
‘legality’ mean when ‘laws’ are 
being changed every day? Is the 
country bound to accept, say, the 
Rowlatt Act (an Act that seems 
such a mild one in retrospect) just 
because some persons who have 
arrogated the mantle of the State to 
themselves thave decreed it, just 
because it has been printed on gov- 
ernment stationery or notified in 
the government’s gazettes? 


It is even less relevant, he would 
say, to chastise the citizen for adopt- 
mg  non-parlhamentary methods 
Parliamentary methods, he said as 


ful whether it ıs the foreign gov- -long ago as 1920, should indeed be 


= 
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ERI but the satyagraht is not to 
wait forever, he must not just sit 
back and wait for officials and lea- 
ders to heed his petitions, to see 
the error of their ways ‘It is a 
superstition and an ugly thing, 
Gandhij said. ‘to believe that an act 
7 of the majority binds a munority. 

Many examples can be given in 
which acts of majorities will be 
found to have been wrong and those 
of minorities to have been right 
All reforms owe their origin to the 
initiative of minorities. їп Opposi- 
tion to the majorities If among a 
band of robbers, a knowledge of 
robbery 1s obligatory, ıs a pious man 
to accept the obligation?’ ‘So long 
as the superstition that men should 
obey unjust laws exists, he con- 
cluded, ‘so long will their slavery 
exist’ When his attention was 
drawn to this passage many years 
lator, he reaffirmed his belief that 
the passage ‘appears to me to pro- 
pound a great truth often overlook- 
ed’ and continued to say that ‘I 
am so jealous of the rights and 
wishes of the munorities if only 
because I have been always, іп the 
beginning at least, m a munority’ 


B ut if his assertion of this fun- 
damental, right of the citizenry 
were to be accepted, ‘would not’ 
he was asked, ‘ordered government 
be impossible?’ His answer was 
straight-forward ‘Ordered govern- 
ment cannot be impossible 1 totally 
moffensive people break the laws 
But ] would certainly make govern- 
ment impossible if I found it had 
taken leave of its senses’ Мівгше, 
he was to affirm repeatedly, is 
worse than no rule for it spells 
ruin and stagnation for the coun- 
try Obviously no one willingly 
Opts for chaos, but a government 
that ıs holding back a country and 
a people cannot charge the satya- 
стам with fomenting chaos and 
disordez 


If the regime 15 setting itself up 
as a roadblock and is refusing to 
mend its, ways, if an intermediate 
Stage of disorder is the unavoidable 
consequence of efforts to teach the 
rulers a lesson, then the satyagrahi 
~/ must gladly opt for such disorder 
rather than countenance a regime 
that ıs holding his people and his 
country back The responsibility 


for such disorder as may follow 
rests ‘on the regime that has bet- 
rayed the trust of the people, that 
by its obduracy has refused to mend 
its ways, that has clung to office. 
to so-called ‘power’, by petty 
machinations and police methods 
and which has’ left the satyagrahi 
no choice but to resort to direct 


action 


\ 
A poltical system сап thrive 
only if ordmary people have the 
opportunity as well as the self- 
confidence to bring their governors 
to account. Mahatma Gandhi often 
emphasized that swaraj would not 
come when a few acquired authority 
rom the British but when all acquir- 
ed the capacity to resist. authority 
when it, was abused, that indepen- 
dence would be real only if 1 


‘meant independence of the people 


and not just of their rulers. that 
the mere withdrawal of the British 
would not spell freedom, that free- 
dom would come only when the 
average villager became conscious 
of the fact that he was the maker у 
of his destiny and when he began 
to act as such 


As the years have passed, as 
memories of Запа у and the ın- 
dependence struggle have faded 
away, as each individual, acting 
alone, has begun to feel a dwarf 
in front of an enormous and per- 
vasive State apparatus—an appara- 
tus camouflaged behind intricate 
tules, regulations, procedures which 
he barely comprehends—a feeling | 
of helplessness has overwhelmed 
the citizen Just as the leaders have 
viewed ‘power’ 1n a narrow sense, 
the citizen too has begun to feel 
that indeed power rests with thosel/ 
who occupy office Therefore, he 
has withdrawn from the political 
arena and when he has dealt with 
the State apparatus he has done 
55 as a supplicant. 


As under the guise of socialism, 
patronage has been centralized in 
governmental institutions, the citizen 


LA 
has come to see himself as one de- 


pendent on those who occupy office 
—much as the landless labourer will 
feel dependent on the landlord 
This feeling of dependence has left 
him sullen and resentful of those 
who hold the reins of patronage 
But it has also reinforced his feel- 


ing of helplessness vis-a-vis the 
State apparatus as a whole The 
resu't has been precisely what Gan- 
dhijı had forecast ЯС.моша Фе. if 
people leave everything to the 
government, if they. withdraw from 
active participatjon ın political 
affairs and in the affairs of their 
community, he used to say, we - 


would end up with pupilage and <- 


not swaraj 


- 


Gandhi: used to stress that if the 
people relax their vigil- almost 


everyone elected or appormted to 7 


office will abuse it On the other 
hand, if the people are vigilant, 14 
they are politically conscious, alert 
and active, almost everyone elected 
or appointed to office could be made 
to work to keep the people's trust 
The sloth of a populace, he warned, 
1s all the license that rulers need 
Jhe rulers and the ruled would 
then corrupt each other As circums- 
tances grind people's expectations 
out, the leaders will obtain Фе 
license they need to indulge them- 
selves Wrong doing by leaders will 
lead people to wonder why, if their 
social and political leaders are be- 
having ın questionable ways, each 
ot them should not look after his 
own interests in the same manner 
As each citizen begins to cut cor- 
ners he will further embolden his 
leaders ап entire system will come 
into being іп which those who can 
outdo others in low level cunnmg, 
petty intrigue and questionable re- 
sourcefulness are the ones who will 
rise to the top 


The ancient adage—yatha raja 
tatka praja—Gandhiy: would say, 
18 only half the truth Its converse. 
ушћа praja tatha raja, 1s just as 
true ‘Where the subjects аге 
watchful a prince 1s entirely depen- 
dent on them for his status Where 
the subjects are overtaken by sleepy 
indifference, there 1s every possibi- 
lity that the prince will cease to 
function as a protector and become 
our oppressor instead Those who 
are not wide awake have no nght 
to blame their prince , 


T hus, Gandhij affirmed not just 
the ‘birthright’ and duty of every 
citizen to judge his rulers and to 
bring down a regime that had be- 
come a force for evil, he also 
taught us the “immutable maxim’ 
that a people can be governed in 
^^ 
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a particular way only so long as 
they—consciously or unconsciously 
—consent to be so governed, that 
‘no man 106657405 freedom except 
through јод weaknesses’, that 
"no government can exist for a single 
moment without«the cooperation of 
the people, willing or forced, and 
(that) 1f people suddenly withdraw 
their cooperation in every detail, 
the government wil come to a 
standstill’ 


Far from being invulnerable as 
the ordinary citizen now assumes it 
to be, a regime 1s vulnerable to each 
act of conscience Even very small 
groups can inconvenience it a great 
deal If, for instance, just the top 
100 persons im each profession 
were to decide that they would 
have nothing to do with a regime 
as ıt had come to manifest, evil, it 


would be greatly inconvenienced It 


isn’t just that ıt would lose their 
services but, even more important, 
non-cooperation of this kind would 
damage the regime’s standing, its 
iqbal, and, 1n the ultimate analysis, 
regimes are able to hold countries 
т their thrall because of their гађа! 


w because of the esteem in which 
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people hold them and not because 
they have the army and the police 
at their command x 


С aas satyagrahas aimed at 
affirming the ‘birthright’ of citizens 
to act according to their conscience 
and at acquainting the citizens with 
their strength vis-a-vis that of their 
rulers 


Even as he launched his satya- 
grahas 1n Champaran, Kheda, Dandi 
and other places, the  sceptics 
asked Has Ше peoples lot 
improved since the previous agita- 
tion was concluded? Even in that 
district have things not more or 
less subsided to what they were 
before the agitation? What, after 
all, will be gamed even if the 
enquiry he 1s asking for 1s anstituted? 
Even if the recommendations of the 
enquiry committee are implemented 
would the effects not be confined to 
just that particular district—nay, 
that particular taluka? What would 
the people of the country as a whole 
gain" In any case, what 1s so great 
about getting the land revenue 
collections suspended for a season 
or improving the conditions of a 


| 


few thousand tenants growing one, 
minor crop in a remote district?’ 


рТ who asked these questions 
| were, іп fact, missing the pomt It 
18 true that the ostensible objectives 
of the satyagrahas were extremely 
limited the removal of леди ои 
conditions for the cultivation of 
indigo 1n one case, the suspension 
of land revenue collections  be- 
cause of extensive crop damage in 
another, the revision of a land reve- 
nue assessment in the third, tne 
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example, the decrees of 1930-32 
and those of 1942 But would we. 
in retrospect, say that for thus rea 
son the 1919 agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was a failure? 


The point is that even though at 
the time each of these movements 
seemed to be a localized affair, the 
domg, as the British commissioner 
said at the time of the Kheda 
satyagraha, of just a few ‘profes- 
sional agitators and. outsiders’, a 
munor agitation for a very limited 
objective, 1n retrospect they correct- 


withdrawal of the tax on a necessity ly stand out as milestones in the 
in the fourth and so on. The osten-/]country's progress towards ереп. 


sible objectives of each of the 40 
odd ‘local satyagrahas that were 


' will be able to recall them today. 


Can we recall, for instance, what 
'were the demands of the Mulshipeta 
or Midnapore  satyagrahas тп 
,1920/21? Each of these satyagrahas, 
{I am thinking now of the local 
-satyagrahas and not those of the 
Jnation-wide movements of 1921. 
1930, 1932, 1940 and 1942. was 
а very localized affair involving 
otten no more than a district or 
even a taluka While each of those 
Satyagrahas was in progress, one 
gould say that the major proportion 
ot the population of the region was 
standing aloof, that only the minu- 
test, in fact, an almost negligible. 
proportion of the population of the 
country as a whole was actively 
participating in them 


In each case after the immediate. 
announced objective was achieved 
—in fact, often after the govern- 
ment just agreed to appoint a com- 
mission of sorts to examine the 
matter—the satyagraha was called 
off And once the agitations were 
called off the status quo ante, to all 
intents and purposes, slid back into 
place The reader will search in 
vain for records of any dramatic 
political movements ш Champaran. 
Kheda, Bardoli, etc, m the years 
that followed the initial satyagrahas 


Nor could it be said of any of 
these satyagrahas that they solved 
the particular problem they addres- 
sed, for the country as a whole or 
for the decades to come The 1919 
agitations against the Rowlatt Act 
were followed by even more perni- 
cious acts and ordinances—for 


dence The reason for this 1s obvious 
in retrospect. the immediate, limited 


launched between 1916 and 1948 demands were never the principal 
were even more limited and few: objectives of the satyagrahas And 


the fulfilment of the immediate 
demand was never their principal . 
effect For Gandhi the inequitous 
conditions of indigo cultivation, the 
postponement or cancellation of land 


/ revenue payments for a year, the 


| 


revision of a land revenue assess 
ment, the removal of a tax on a 
necessity—these were but the occa- 
sions for teaching people basic 
lessons, precisely the lessons that 
have been listed above that they 
and not the government was power- 


‘ful, that them salvation depended 
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on their own efforts, that there was 
a method of protest—nonviolent 
noncooperation—by which they 
could neutralize such power as the 
Bovernment derived from its com- 
mand over the police apparatus and 
so on 


С aa was very clear in his 
mund about this matter Hundreds 
of examples can be given to docu- 
ment this fact One or two will 
have to suffice М К Bose records 
a press statement that Gandhi 
issued m April 1918 at the time of 
the Kheda satyagraha Yn ıt Gandhi 
declares that the ryots do not need 
to be literate to appreciate their 
rights and duties They have but to 
realize their invulnerable power- 
and no government, however strong, 
can stand against their will The 
Kheda ryots are solving an impe- 
па! problem of the first magnitude 
in India They wil show that it is 
impossible to govern men without 
their consent This struggle 1s not 
for suspension of land revenue ош“ 
but it 1nvolves the interests of thirty 


„ crores of people 
V for self-government’ 


This 15 a struggle 


Later, in recounting the satya- 
graha ın his autobiography, he was 
to say that ‘the main thing was to 
rid the agriculturists of their fear 
by making them realize that the 
officials were not the masters but 
the servants of the people 1nasmuch 
as they received their salaries from 
the taxpayers" And in pronouncing 
the campaign a success Gandhi 
was not thinking of the fact that 
the government had agreed to sus- 
pend the collection of revenues (in 
fact, he expressed disappointment at 
the form of the settlement and the 
surreptitious way ın which the gov- 
ernment had conceded the point) 
Rather ‘the end of a satyagraha 
campaign can be described as 
worthy only when it leaves the 
satyagrahis stronger and more spirt- 
ted than they were in the beginning,’ 
and that ‘the Kheda sataygrahu 
marks the beginning of an awaken- 
ing among the peasants of Guyarat, 
the beginning of their true political 
education The  patidar peasant 
came to the unforgettable cons- 
ciousness of his strength The lesson 
was indelibly imprinted оп the 
public mind that the salvation of 
the people depends upon themselves. 
upon their capacity for suffering 
and sacrifice’ 


The Satyagrahas were, as they 
were intended to be, the open uni- 
vensities in which people learnt 


/tasic lessons—that they need not 


fear their rulérs, that they could 
te subjected to misrule only so 
long as they countenanced it 


Moreover, Gandhyi pointed out 
that even if the Пей, ostensible 
objective of the satyagraha 1s not 
attained, the satyagraha 1 properly 
conducted by men of conscience 
cannot but help in attamung the 
larger objectives It 1s, he pointed 
out at the time of the Kheda satya- 
graha, ın the logic of things that 
as the movements unfold govern- 
ments are driven to fight for their 
“prestige? and the people are driven 
to fight for principles which at first 
they scarcely understood One can 
best discern the manner in which 
this principle works itself out by 
recalling the way ш which a ѕресі- 
fic engagement between the regime 
and the people unfolds Consider 


^ as an instance 


the Kheda and Bardoli satyagrahas 


Tre mitial position in both ins- 
tances was a very simple one The 
crops in the Kheda area had been 
greatly damaged by an assortment 
of calamities The local officials 
had surveyed the crops and had 
declared that while the crops had 
been greatly damaged, the propor- 
tion that could be salvaged was 
greater than four annas in a rupee 
and, hence, the area must pay its 
land revenue dues The people felt 
that this crop was less than one 
fourth the normal yield and they 
persuaded, leaders like Sardar Patel 
and Gandhyy1 to take up their cause 
In Bardol the assessment officials 
had revised the assessment upwards 
after a perfunctory survey of the 


area The peasants felt that the ex- . 


tent of the enhancement was not 
justified 


In both cases, when they initially 
entered the fray, the leaders did not 
even demand that the collection of 
land fevenue be completely sus- 
pended in one case or that the old 
assessment be immediately restored 
in the other All they said was that 
the government should have the 


4 matter re-examined by independent 


groups However, once the issue 
was joined, the government in each 
case could not view it as just a 
simple matter of collecting or not 
collecting the revenue from a parti- 
cular area in one year or confirming 
the assessment of one official It 
'| convinced itself that much more was 
at stake 


From the government’s point of 
view the demand for an impartial 
enquiry really amounted to the 
following questions should the 

government believe the word of 
‘outside agitators’ about the value 
of standing crops and the returns 
to cultivation or should it believe 
the word of its officials? Once gov- 
ernment officials have assessed the 
state of the crop or the normal re- 
turns from a tract of land, should 
the government agree to review the 
assessment each time some ‘profes- 
sional agitators' start demanding that 
1t do so? If the government gives 
"in on this point and on this occa- 
ySion, would it not be compelled to 
give in on issues of much greater 


importance also? Will the conces- 
sion not set a precedent? Will it 
not give a signal to the people that 
the government was -kneeg/and 
irresolute? Did the “government not 
have the sole right to`y 
amount of revenue, that must be 
paid? Does the government not act 
through из functionaries and, there- 
fore, by implication do they not 


have the sole right—on behalf of + 


the government—to exefcise the 
government’s exclusive powers for 
determining the amount of revenues 
to be collected? 


From these questions it was but 
a step for the government to be 


pushed into the position of defend-' 


"ug each act of each one of its - 


functionaries During the Kheda 
movement, for instance, after the 
village officials resigned and when 
the government felt that it must 
cow down the villagers by a show 
oL force, ıt brought in policemen 
from another region —some Pathans 
—to do the attachment work „and 
to ínghten the people by ег 


swagger It so happened that some ' 


of these Pathans were high-handed 
in their behaviour They roughed 
up. some villagers, struck or abused 
some women and maltreated the 
animals of the villagers 


Now, by itself this 1s a common- 
place and unimportant occurrence 
However, when Gandhyi and the 
villagers complained about the 
high-handedness of the Pathans 
the government was put on 
tne defensive, it rushed to pro- 
Caim that the  Pathans were 
entirely loyal, that they were moti- 
vated by a sense of justice апа“ 
fairplay How could, ıt not ‘proclaim 
all this without invitmg blame on 
itself? After all, ıt had brought 
the Pathans to the areas on its own 
mitiative Moreover, the Commis- 
sioner and others felt that unless 
they stood by their men, they could 
not expect the men to serve them 
with the degree of loyalty that the 
delicate situation demanded. 


J ust as the logic of the situation ! 
pushes the government into taking: 


ermine the > 


| 
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unreasonable and rigid stands, во ~ 


also 1t pushes, the people into fight- 
ing for principles At first the de- 
mand that is uppermost in the 
people's mind is the specific issue 
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for which the movement has been 
organized—be this the suspension 


of the land revenue collection. the 
revin of-tw land revenue assess- 
ment, t emoval of a mmister or 


the dissolution of a legislature But 
as the movemest unfolds the people 
begin to” perceive that their dif- 
!culties stem trom the fact that the 
‘government has violated fundamen- 
tal prinerples They also begin то 
perceive the importance of abstract 
notions such'as tbe rights to free 
Speech and free association They 
begin to see that if these notions 
are violated, they will have no re- 
course left at all In this way they 
'are pushed into fighting for these 
| general .principles—piinciples whose 
importance they had only dimly 
perceived at the beginning of the 
! struggle. 


рэне such as these convinc- 
ed Gandhi: that regimes are not 


J as powerful as they seem at first 


sight 'The instruments on which 


"they rely—their control over the 


aimed apparatus of the State, their 
ability to direct and manipulate 
media, their access to money, their 
legislative majorities and the like— 
these instruments cannot be pitted 
‘against an aroused citizenry, a citi- 
zenry that is prepared for hardship 
and sacrifice. 


Thus, а regime secures an initial 
advantage because of its access to 
—licit and 1llicit—money, eventually 


V this very access smears it in the 


publics mind The regime is able 
to keep people in line -by centralis- 
ing patronage and then coopting the 
ting leaders so that the latter keep 
their followers 1n line The machine 


' seems invulnerable for a while Yet. 


soon enough, the arrangement brings 
disrepute on the rmg leaders, the 
people see through the fact that 
their leaders have been bought over 
and so the pillars on which the re- 
gime rests suddenly give way 


One year the regime seems un- 
assailable because of its overwhelm- 
ing legislative majority But the 
very size of the majority makes it 


[i complacent and arrogant. As diffi- 


culties outside the legislative assem- 
bly cannot assai it within the 
building, it ignores them, declares 
them to be non-existent, the 
imaginings of agents provocateur. 


But this just turns the people away 
from the legislative assemblies 
themselves and іп the end the re- 


“g:me’s hold on из flock 1n the legis- 
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lature leaves it no stronger in dealing 
with the situation. 


О, day people feel helpless be- 
cause the regime controls all the 
media in the country Soon enough 


Жыр Stop believing what they 
h 


ear over the radio or read in the 
papers The fact, for instance, that 
the British regime could make the 
media assert that adequate help is 
being sent to the drought stricken in 
Bihar or to the Bengal of 1943, that 
no one is dying of starvation, this 
power does not actually fill the 
bellies of the hungry When they 
and their children are hungry, when 
they have seen bodies dead of star- 
vation people do not postpone 


& believing the facts just because these 


| 


have been denied by the radio or 
because they have not been certified 
by the newspapers When they see 
the corrupt flourish, when they have 
to shell out favours to get even the 
smallest things done, when they see 
gram enter a ration shop and then 
disappear, they do not dismiss what 
they have seen just because the 
media assert that there 1s no cor- 
ruption, that the rationing system 
is working well 


And so, soon enough, the regime 
becomes unable to use its control 
over the media to make people 
beheve what it wants them to be- 
lieve Soon enough it is unable to 
even ensure the much narrower 
task of keeping leaders of the peo- 
ple from spreading their ideas The 
facts speak for themselves More- 
over, the people learn that even 
when they are denied the. truth 
about developments in the country 
as а whole they can help cleanse 
the place by just finding out the 
truth about their immediate neigh 
bourhood—a truth they can discover 
with ther own eyes And, finally, 
they soon learn that they do not 
need the newspapers and the rad:o 
to even broadcast their views they 
learn that the pen can be, as Gan- 
“му. would say, their foundry and 
the hands of willing copyists their 
| Printing machine. ~ 


But what if the regime incarce- 
rates writers, editors, copyists? 


Неге 15 Gandhiyi’s assessment `1 
believe that an editor (and, we may 
add, a writer, a copyist, anyone, in 
fact) who has anything worth ѕау- 
ing and who commands a clientele 
cannot be easily hushed so long as 
his body is left free He has deli 
vered his finished message as soon 
as he is put under duress The 
Lokamanya spoke more eloquentiy 
from the Mandalay fortress than 
through the columns of the printed 
Kesart His influence was multiplied 
a thousandfold by his incarceration 
and his ‘speech and his pen had 
acquired much greater power after 
he was discharged than before his 
Imprisonment By his death he 1s 


editing hus paper without pen and ^ 


speech through the sacred resolu- 
fion of the people to realize his 
life’s dream He could not possibly 
have done more if he were today 
in the flesh preaching his Mantra 
Critics like me would perhaps be 
still finding fault with this expres- 
Sion of his or that Today all cri- 
ücism is hushed and his Mantra 


2 


alone rules millions of hearts which + 


are determmed to raise a perma- 
nent living memorial by the fulfil- 
ment of his Mantra in ег lives' 


Lou. the regme's control 
over the police apparatus of the 
State seems to fortify ıt But, as the 
regime begins to deploy the appa- 
ratus agamst the people, the latter 
learn that the терте will much 
rather use its police apparatus to 
suppress them than alter the System 
that now serves it and the interests 
1t represents Nor сап the regime 
deploy the police apparatus against 


У 


the people beyond narrow hnmits У 


Even during the British days most of 
the armed apparatus consisted of 
Indians And it became clear to the 
regime over the years that this 
apparatus could not be insulated 
from the people for long recruits 
who manned it could not be kept 
happy and obedient in hermetically 
sealed incubators even as their fami- 
lies and neighbours suffered. priva- 
tion and injustice, 


For reasons such as these Gan- 
dhii affirmed that a citizenry that 


is willing to put up a fight for its / 


tights, for justice, cannot but 
triumph, that ıt would successfully 


П 


` 
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melt away every instrument that ап 
oppressive regime may deploy 
against it 


I n the Gandhian doctrine, 10 
{begin with, direct action and popu- 
lar movements are an integral part 
of democracy They are an insur- 
ance against tyranny and abuse He 
did not teel 1t necessary to lay down 
hard and fast rules about their fre- 
quency and extent These depend 
on the state of affairs if the rulers 
are working for the interests of the 
people there will be no reason to 
Initiate such movements, but when- 
ever misconduct has become the 
ordei of the day, when the behavi- 
our of rulers has shown that they 
Де beyond the reach of parliamen- 
lary institutions and electoral 
processes, it would be the пећ and 
j duty of citizens to launch such 
movements, to launch them ten 
_ umes а year if necessary, to conti- 
nue them for decades if necessary. 





Gandhii knew from his own ex- 
perience that the enormous sacrifices 
that these movements ental will 


| themselves ensure that the people 


will not resort to them lightly They 
shall do so only after they have 
// exhausted parliamentary and electo- 
гај means ЈЕ misrule persists then 
the churnmg and shakmg up that 
these movements entail will indeed 
be the things that the country needs 


Second, his protracted attempts 
at changmg people’s attitudes and 
the limited success that attended 
them taught him that the attitudes 
of an entire people, their percep- 
tions about themselves, about their 
governors, about their strength— 

y these cannot be changed in a few 
months or m a year or two The 
withdrawal, resignation, compromise 
that had brought the country to its 
knees by the end of the nineteenth 
century (and that have brought us 

^ to oui present state) after all, were 
not (and are not) just a day or two 
old They had marked (and they 
have marked) decades of our 

„ National and personal lives There- 

| fore. reconstruction of a polity 1s a 
protracted task 


Gandhi. knew that his movements 
must touch ail aspects of our natio- 
nal Ше and all regions of the 
country Only then would they lead 
us to re-examine fundamentals and 


- 


h 
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—what 18 even more difficult and 
takes even longer—only Шеп 
would they lead each one of us as 
an individual to re-examine and 
alter his own social conduct More- 
over, the rapidity with which the 
Indian people have lapsed back into 
somnolence, fear, feelmgs of help- 
lessness that held them ın their 
thrall before Gandhig took hold of 
the national movement, this relapse 
itself shows that the struggle has 
to be waged again and again 


Т.а, it was Gandhyrs firm 
conviction that legislatures, courts 
and the hke—in short, the institu- " 
попв and avenues set up by the 
rulers—cannot be the principal! 
means for transforming a polity, 
Even if one bunch of individuals 
were to be replaced by another 
through an election, a court judge- 
ment or a coup, things would Te- 
vert to the status quo ante within! 
a year or two For the election or 
the coup by itself would have done 
little to ensure the precondition of 
good governance—an alert and 
active citizenry conscious of . its 
strength 


Gandhiy’s attitude to, say, the 
courts--one of the institutions on 
which his predecessors and col- 
leagues had been relying—rests 
upon this insight When Салаһ 
reached Champaran he discovered 
that the local leaders had been 
Dhng cases on behalf of indigo 
growers in sundry courts The 
local leaders were well intention- 
ed. of course, and, as they were 
lawyers, this was the only way 
they knew of helping the growers. 
But Gandhi: counseled them to» 
abandon this approach Не told’ 
them that ‘having studied these 
cases I have come to the conclu- 
sion that we should stop gomg to 
law courts Taking such cases to 
the courts does little good Where 
the ryots are so crushed and fear 
stricken law courts are useless 
‘The relief for them’, he said. ast 
to be free from fear’ 


Hence he counseled his asso- 
ciates to stop wasting their ште in 
courts and to help him mobilise the 
tenants in a programme of direct 


action Gandhi: repeated this 
counsel in many contexts Бог 
example, in commenting оп the 


prosecution of the editor of Nav- 
kal he said he wished the, editor 
‘had not thrown away good money 
in counsel’s fees Law courts lke 


every other ee institysion 
are designed to protect the edvern- 
ment in time of n e have 


had practical ехрепећсе of this 
tme without ‘number They are 
necessarily so Ошу we do not 
realize 1t when popular liberty and 
the government run in the same 
direcuon When, however, popu- 
lar liberty has to be defended in 
spite of government oppd§ition. 
law courts are poor guardians 
thereof The Jess we have to do 
with them the better for us’ 


~ 
G ains view ‘was that when 
the people were pitted against an 
oppressive regime, when they had 
decided that the regime was evil, / 
then two deductions followed ип-) 
mediately that, as the regime was! 
ап oppressive опе, the people 
should know in advance that ‘1t 
will not hesitate to use every wea- 
pon in its armoury to keep itself im 
power, and, second, that in such 
circumstances if 1s futile to hope 
that we can outwit the regime by 
mere cleverness 1n the forums it has 


prescribed—legislatures, courts, the * 


newspapers it controls, etc As soon 
аз ош clamour becomes too loud, 
аз soon as our pressure begins to 
really 1nconvenience it, the regime» 
will not hesitate to change the rules 
of the game 


Thus, for instance, when the 
Press Act was passed m 1920 (a 
very mild act in retrospect) Gan- 
dhir's advice to the editors was 
that rather than see them publish 
a censored report he ‘would rather 
see a complete stoppage of a news- 
paper if the editor cannot without 
fear of the consequence freely ex- 
press his sentiments or publish 
those which he approves’ То” 
publish a censored ресе, he felt, 
15 much the worst alternative The 
mere appearance of a censored 
paper gives the most disheartening 


/ 


signal at a time of crisis: the sig- Ж 
nal that things are nme-tenths nor- 
mal. 
Thus, he said, non-cooperation 
while at gladly avais itself of the 35 


assistance that may be rendered 
by the press, it 15,—has to be—by 
its very nature independent of the 


press There can be no doubt that 
every thought we print 15 being 
printed on sufferance As soon as 
its, circulation takes effect, the 
боувитетмог the sake of its 
existendw, will try to prohibit it 
We may not expect this or any 
Government ta commit suicide Й 
must either reform or repress’ ‘In 


awaken and organise them Hence 
they—and not the rulers or the 
elite—should be the principal focus 
of the reformers’ efforts These 
masses constitute the class who, to 
pluck a phrase from Marx, have 
no interests to protect except what 
all humans need They have no 
assets to preserve or aggrandize 


the ordinary course repression must except their bare humanity Hence 


precede reform under a despotic 
Government such as ours The 
stoppage of the circulation of po- 
tent „deas that may destroy the 
Government or compel repentance 
will be the least among the wea- 
pons m its repressive armoury We 
must therefore devise methods of 
circulating our ideas unless and 
until the whole press becomes 
tearless, defies consequences and 
publishes ideas, even when it 1s in 
disagreement with them just for the 
purpose of securing its freedom 
An editor with an original idea or 
aa effective prescription for India's 
ils can easily write them ош, a 
hundred hands can copy them, 
many more can read them out to 
thousands of listeners I do hope, 
therefore, that — non-co-operation 
editors, at any rate, will not refrain 
Е; from expressing their thoughts for 

fear of the Press Act They should 
regard it as sinful to keep their 


thoughts secret—a waste of energy J 


to conduct a newspaper that cramps 
their thoughts It 15 a negation of 
 One’s calling for an editor to have 
| to suppress his best thoughts.’ 


Thus, his counsel to citizens 
was, first, that they must withdraw 
their cooperation from the regime 
in every detal—to abide by the 
rules of an oppressive regime re- 
garding the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in courts and legislatures, 
regarding what could or could not 
be printed or broadcast, to abide 
by these rules was to cooperate 
with the regime, to play its game, 
to coquet with evil Second, that 
instead of wasting their time in 
‘trying to outwit the regime by mere 
cleverness the people should de- 
/ vise alternative forums. alternative 
means for getting their voice heard 


аи Тог 


while the furtherance of any other 
class may end up being the further- 
ance of that class alone, the 
emancipation of the unpropertied, 
unorganised masses will mean the 
emancipation of the citizenry as a 
whole From this insight flowed 
Сапдаћугз efforts to help groups 
like the Haryans, 


Most of Gandhi's predecessors 
had been blaming the British gov- 
the country’s state 
and also looking up to it for bring- 
mg about changes They were busy 
sending petitions, memoranda, re- 
solutions to the government in the 
conviction that once the govern- 
ment was persuaded about the de- 
sirability of change, things would 
indeed change After all, was it 
not the government that had the 
ultimate power to change things? 
Gandhi questioned the faith of his 
predecessors and associates both in 
the capacity and the willingness of 
the government to alter the state of 
affairs, 


T view that attributed the 
dismal state of affairs to the British 
Bovernment was, he said, a super- 
ficial one The root causes lay in 
the values, attitudes and conduct 
of the Indians, fear, these values, 
attitudes, conduct were what en- 
abled the British government to 
hold such a vast and numerous 
country in its thrall with just a 
handful of men Thus, he often 
emphasized, even if the British 
were to give formal independence 
оп a platter, true swaraj would 
elude the country, for the root 
causes that had brought the coun- 
try to its knees would not be re- 
moved by a British decree True 
Aswaraj would dawn only when our 
people changed their values, attı- 


that 1s, in the way in which it 
thought it could best protect Bri- 
tish interests in India А few pe- 


titions were not going to persuade 


1t to abandon interests that it per- 
ceived to be vital Thus, change 
would not come by persuading the 
government but by awakening the 
people Once the people awoke, 
once they saw through the ruses of 
their rulers, once they realized their 
Strength vis-a-vis (һеш rulers, the 
latter would not be able to preserve 
the system for a day Hence, he 
vounselled, stop wasting your time 
in addressing petitio s to the gov- 
ernment, start talkin, to the people. 


Tas insight and conviction ex- 
plain, for instance, Gandhyi’s in- 
sistence that «participants іп poli- 
tical meetings must speak in Hindi 
ог ш the provincia] language Un- 
tl he came upon the scene most 
leaders used to speak and write in 
English 1n the fond belief that only 
when they did so would they be 
adequately reported 1n the English 
language press, that only when 
they were adequately reported ın 
the English language press would 
their views reach the government 
And, after all, the important 
thing was to convince the govern- 
ment Was it not the government 
that had the ultimate power to take 
decisions for the constitutional 
changes that the movement want- 


ed? What was the point 1n wast- 
ing time convincing the street 
hawker? He could not decree 


constitutional changes 


Gandhyi turned all this around 
at the 1917 convention of the Guja- 
rat Sabaha at Godhara—the first 
such convention over which he 
presided Even though a number 
of non-Gujarati delegates, ranging 
from 'Tilak to Jinnah, had come 
for the convention, he insisted that 
all delegates must speak either in 
Gujarat or Hindi Even the fasti- 
dious Jinnah had to declaim in his 
broken Gujarati Gandhij's objective 
was to turn the sights of the delegates 
away from the government, from 
the English press and its readers, 
to the people Beneath all this was 
the insight that the ultimate out- 


= 


| Е ourth, Gandhyi realised that pdos and conduct 


the fundamental task is to change 
, the attitudes of the broad, unpro- 
4 pertied and unorganised masses, to 


come would depend on the people' 
and not on the formal decisions and 
decrees of the government and 
that, therefore, the so-called leaders 
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Moreover, he said, the British 
government was bebaving in the 
only way that was natural to it— 


-must turn their sights away from 
the rulers and towards the broad 
masses. 


While the dispossessed masses 
must be the principal focus of the 
movements attention, Gandhi 
realised and stressed that retormers 
must make sure that their message 
reaches other sections also In 
particular, 1t must reach those who 
man the State apparatus—the 
bureaucracy, the police and the 
armed forces 
remained uneducated in the broad 
political sense then they would be 
unthinking instruments that could 
be unleashed against the people at 
any time Even though in the 
long run these functionaries would 
tealise that they were propping up 


an oppressive regime, a great deal A 


of harm would be done in the 
meanwhile It was for this reason 
that leaders during the national 
movement took care to get their 
message across to functionaries of 
the regime and, on occasion, to 
address direct appeals to them - 


4 


Ка, Gandhıı wanted the peo- 
ole to focus on the system that was 
holding them down Не knew 
that in India we tend to lose our- 
selves in following, adulatng ог 
condemning individuals and so he 
wanted us to look beyond ша- 
viduals 


This standpoint—of shifting the 
focus from the individual leader or 
subaltern to the system, of viewing 
leaders as just the representatives 
of the system—does not dilute the 
responsibility of the leaders tor 
what is going on Quite the con- 
trary As an individual, a Viceroy 
Say, or a provincial satrap can 
evade responsibility for, say, the 
torture of political prisoners or 
police firings by asserting that he 
did not know what was going on, 
by asking how he, sitting in the 
provincial capital or in Delhi. 
could possibly keep track of what 


of each police chowki or in each 
wretched prison But as the prin- 
cipal representatives of the system 
in which such firings and tortures 
occur the leaders cannot talk away 
their culpabrhty 


Nor, of course, does this stand- 
point of looking beyond the indi- 


If these individuals // 


vidual leader mean that his ouster, 
his punishment should not be an 
objective of popular movements, 
or that agitations should not be 
directed against his — particular 
misdeeds Quite the contrary 
Gandhy was in the forefront of 
efforts to expose the responsibility 
of General Dyer and others for the 
Jalianwala Bagh massacre Не 
knew that one of the principal 
tasks before his movement was to 
Aremind people of their strength 
vis-a-vis their leaders. 


As individual leaders loom large 
m the consciousness of the 
peopie, as people believe that just 
because these individuals occupy 
cffice they are powerful, their 
ouster from time to time, their 
censure, 18 ап important objective 
These ousters and censures ac- 
quaint the people with their power 


р vis-a-vis their rulers and the State 


apparatus Moreover, focussing 
on the misdeeds of a high func- 
tionary of the system helps to con- 
cretize an abstract issue for the 
people—much as a stone idol will 
help to focus on ап abstract 
quality 


Н, pomt merely was that the 
ouster and censure of individuals, 
the dissolution. of assemblies, etc, 


gars Just mterim objectives, they are 


Signposts by which the movement 
and the people keep track of their 
progress Once they learn to focus 
on the system and outgrow their 
fetish for individuals, the people 
will be able to work towards trans- 
forming the system without dissi- 
pating their legitimate anger in the 
form of hatred or malice towards 
individuals They will no longer be 
fooled by stories about the capti- 
vating ‘private face’ of this or that 
leader, by stories about his personal 
kindness to colleagues, friends, or 
even, occasionally, to a destitute 
Stranger Most important, they will 


n 5 t re- 
was going on ш the jurisdiction? DE зетови By the pre dare 


placement of one 


another 


individual by 


His hope was that once they 
begin to see past individual leaders 
the people will also begin to look 
beyond groupings such as individual 
politica] parties His 
had taught him that most so-called 


experience ~ 


leaders, whether they formally be- 
longed to one political grouping or 
another, came from the same pool 
of charlatans And so, the people 
should not relapse апо ‘sleepy .1n- 
difference’ just b€écauseAficy had 
managed through ¢éigctions or the 
courts or through violent means to 
replace one ‘set by another. Their 
ceaseless vigilance and their un- 
remitting efforts at transforming 
the system itself were the only 
guarantees of good government 


Сапат wanderings around 
the country and his intimate con- 
tact with people taught him that. 
just as at the national level the 
people are apt to focus on one or 
two leaders, each of us as an indi- 
vidual 1s apt to view his particular 
difficulties as having their origin im 
his particular circumstances, as 
being caused by the unreasonable- 
ness of his particular employer,*the 
tapacity of his particular landlord. 
He felt that through praxis, through 
actual confrontations with repre- 
sentatives of the system, popular 
movements must teach each of us 
that their particular difficulties have 
common causes that have to do with 
the fundamental nature of the sys- 
tem itself 


Finally, Gandhtyi believed that 
the movements must remain non- 
violent For him, of course, ahunsa 


was a religious principle He com--- 


mended non-violent satyagraha 
partly on the grounds that if the 
satyagrahı happened to be wrong. 
then by adopting a method of per- 
suasion that imposed suffering only 
on himself he would be certain not 
to injure his adversaires in any way 
He also believed that the satyagrahi 


must believe ın ahimsa absolutely,” 


without any reservations whatsoever 
He felt that as satyagrahas were 
protracted struggles and as they 
could bring great suffering upon the 
satyagrahi, unless the satyagrahi was 
absolutely committed to ahimsa, he 


would falter at the crucial momen · 


and lose himself in violence 


He was conscious that a large 
Proportion of his followers did not 


believe in ahimsa as a creed | He ^ 
urged it io them as а роса! 
method, emphasizing at times that: . 


‘a right act 1s right whether done 
for policy or for its own sake,’ and 


~ 
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acknowledging on other occasions 
that ‘i have enrolled under the ban- 
ner of justice all those who wish 
to secure it, and іп domg so. as 


- a prasycal reformer, I have noi 
| hesitated ча tak in those who 1 
# | know are actüated by hatred’ And 


М 


г been progressive in the sense that 
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„ће always stressed that violence 
was preferable to inaction, that he 
would recommend violence rathe- 
than countenance the emascula- 
ton of е country, that he would 
much rather that citizens were 


4 openly violent than that they were 


non-violent out of cowardice—out 
of a fear of being killed or injured 


- in violent engagements 


He supplemented his fundamen- 
talit position about ahimsa by 
additional strategic and tactical 
arguments Among strategic reasons 
two seemed to him to be especially 
important The experience of many 
countries, he said, shows that violent 
revolutions have not delivered power 
to the people, even when they have 


they have overthrown a privileged 
class, they have ended up delivering 
power to a new, tightly kmt oligar- 
chy Moreover, given the relativé 
power of the State apparatus, vio- 
lent movements must necessarily be 
secretive, limited to small groups- 


2 and, therefore, elitist They will not 


afford masses the Opportunity to 
participate in them, to discover 
the power they have vis-a-vis the 
regime Бог this reason, even if 
such violent movements are suc- 
„cessful in dislocating a regime, their 
cleansing effects, he said, would be 
Short lived 


\ 


О сап mfer many tactical argu- 
ments from his writings and the re- 
cords of his conversations Three 


f_ can be noted in passing First, he felt 
/ that the regime forfeits its moral 


authoiity when it deploys physical 
force agamst the people Popular 
movements will scarcely be able to 
acquire the moral authority that the 
regime forfeits 1f they adopt the 
Same sangumary means Even when 
these means are deployed on behalf 


mobile that they can snuff out vio- 
lent uprismgs rapidly and decisively 
Our subsequent experience of 
Naxalban and Telangana shows 
that because of the far superior 
physical power of the State appa- 
ratus and because of its far greater 
mobility, violent movements lose 
their focus very rapidly and dege- 
nerate into haphazard terrorism— 
азепайпр the populace and achiev- 
ing little In these circumstances to 
urge people to take up arms is to 
yask them to sacrifice themselves in 
useless heroism 


Third, his view would have been 
Sthat as the large scale manufacture 
of arms within the country cannot 
be hidden for any length of time, 
as arms cannot be stolen from elitist 
defence forces, those who urge 
violent movements must be pro- 
ceeding on the assumption—and 
Subhash Bose's INA. was an instance 
т point—that other countries will 
supply arms It 15 traitorous as well 
as foolish to advocate a course that 
starts by wanting to set things right 
, at home and ends up mortgaging the 
“country to foreigners 


For these obvious reasons and, 
aof course, for more basic ones, he 
felt that popular movements must- 
remain perfectly non-violent By re- 
maining non-violent, by conductmg 
every act 1n the open they will neu- 
tralize the imitial advantage that 
the regime has because of its control 
over the State apparatus Ву ге- 
maining non-violent they will afford 
an opportunity for the broad masses 


ж participate ın the movements and 


experience the power they have 
vis-a-vis their rulers D 


Bu doesn’t it all depend on a 
leader? After all, so much incen- 
diary material 15 always lying 
around in a poor country and yet 
nothing has ever come of ıt What 
can anyone do until the Messiah 
appears? 


Gandhirs view was that just as 
we must look beyond individuals 
who occupy office, so also must we 


of the people’s interests they will 7 look beyond individuals who happen 


pull the moral standing of the move- 
ment many notches closer down to 
that of the regime 


Second, the relative polize powers 


ТУ ol the regime ate so great and so 


to be leading popular movements 
at any time Deliverance will not 
come by the strength of one leader 
f but by the effort of the people 
| themselves It follows by implica- 
tion that, if conditions remain un- 


changed, they would have remained 
that way not because the leader 
who called them to battle has failed 
to do his job but because the people 
at large have not made the requi- 
site effort A leader can only point 
the way, the people, if*they are to 
reach the goal, must trudge the road 
themselves. 


Gandhi: used to say that his 
object was not to transform the peo- 
ple 1nto parasites by making them t 
dependent on a leader, his object 
was to make them self-reliant It 
was neither his mission he said, and 
it was beyond his capacity to be a 
‘knight errant wance.ing every- 
where to deliver реор > from every 
difficult situation’ Tis ‘humble 
occupation’, he said, had been to 
Show people how they could оуег- 2 
come their own difficulties 


du sine qua non for popular 
movements 1s not the single indivi- 
dual who will Jead them but the 
band of individuals who will fol- 
low him and form tbe vanguard - 
individuals who will stand up to the 
powers that be, men of conscience 
whose aims transcend their perso- 
nal interests, who think of the coun- 
iry and the people rather than 
themselves 


Gandhy’s entire Ше was а 
search for the methods by which ^ 
such individuals could fortify them- 
selves against the pressures that 
tegimes and their agents would un 
doubtedly bring to bear upon them 
Much of his teaching was devoted 
sto specifymg these ways and to 
dispelling the various hesitations 
that keep all of us from joining the 
great struggles of our times The 
Gita, Сапаш was to affirm after. 
his experiments and intiospection, 
spelled out the conditions that 
would make the individual imvul- 
nerable that he give up all attach- 
ment to bis possessions including 
among these the attachment to his 
ultimate possession—his body, that 
he rid himselt of all false attach- 
ments to his friends and relatives, 
that he free himself from conven- 
tional ambitions 


We do not have to think long to | 
see the relevance of these teachings | 
to our concerns If I am attached 

to my possessions, then I am. vul- 
nerable to anyone who can deprive 


= 


me of them and I am beholden to 
anyone who can help me enlarge 
them As governments can do all 
this better than anyone else, I am 
both vulnerable and beholden to 
these governments If my attachment 
to my brother takes the false form 
of an obsession to help him get 
along by acquiring jobs and licenses, 
I am naturally mortgaged to the 
authorities who can give or deny 
jobs and licenses If I am a prisoner 
of conventional ambitions—if, for 
instance, I am a careerist, if rising 
to the top of the civil service, the 
pyramind of my firm or university, 
15 an obsession with me—then 
naturally I will remain beholden to 
those who influence institutional 
success of this kind Similarly, if 1 
have not overcome my dread of 
physical pain ог even death, I shall 
always flinch from confronting 
those who can commandeer supe- 
rior physical might 


Сапаш: used to say that the 
test of a man’s devotion to the ideals 
he espouses 15 115 willmgness to 
die for them and that we would 
attain true swaray only when we had 
learned to die with fearlessness and 
love in our hearts Then, he would 
say, we would indeed have grasped 
the teaching of the Hindu seers 
that the body was maya, that the 
only real entity was the soul and 
that ıt was an entity that no tyrant 
could touch, much less hurt Then 
at last, we would be 1nvulnerable 


Т individual] who has imbibed 
these teachings is always prepared 
and, mdeed, he 15 happy, to tace 
the consequences of his acts It was 
this spirit of willingly accepting 
the consequences of following their 
conscience—that distinguished the 
satyagrahis during the 1ndependence 
struggle One has only to recall the 
remarkable statements that Gandhi- 
|, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Patel, 
Jaya Prakash Narayan and others 
made at the trials at which they 
knew they faced long periods of 
incarceration and, yet, at which they 
refused to enter even a formal de 
fence on the: behalf ЈЕ was this 
spirit which made them look upon 
prions as ‘His Mayesty’s Hotels’, 
to look_upon each fresh persecution 
by the government as just evidence 
of the fact that they were indeed 
beginning to get their message 
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across, to look upon the destruction 
of their conventional careers as the 
end of a bondage that left them 
free to thenceforth devote all their 
time and energy to serving the coun- 
try, to view each fresh tyranny as^ 
yet another occasion to test their 
devotion to the cause 


G andhyi—even as Krishna іп 


-the Gita—was just as concerned to 


dispel the hesitations that keep in- 
dividuals from consecrating them- 
selves to the country's cause and 
that of the people 


Among these was the fear of 
failure The fruits of political action 
do not ripen for decades and de- 
cades The individual hesitates to 
enter the fray fearing that ıt may 
ali turn out to be a failure, that 
he may devote all his life to a cause 
and yet in the end the cause may 
elude him, that he may put in de- 
cades of effort only to discover in 
the end that he has not made the 
Shghtest difference to the existing 
state of affairs Ош of this fear of 
failure most of us stand back til 
we are more or less certain that 
the cause has a good chance of 
succeeding And so, recalling once 
again the teaching of the Guta, 
Gandhy: emphasized that the 
satyagrahı must take up a cause 
because he beheves ıt to be Tight) 
and not because some calculus has 


, Shown him that he 15 likely to suc: 


ceed іп the conventional sense of 
the term Indeed, Gandhi taught, 
failure 1s impossible in a righteous 
struggle for the vital thing 1n such 
a struggle 15 not to’ reach a conven- 
tionally defined goal—even though 
one’s struggle to reach the goal 
must be unsparing—but to make% 
the effort 


Hence, the individual should cast | 
away the fear of failure Nor should 

he wait for others to још him For 
him the struggle against an unjust 
system must first of all be a struggle 
for self-purification, an effort to set 
his own conduct right The best 
preparation for a struggle against an 
unjust system, Gandhi would say, 
was to set one's own house 1n order 
and this part of the struggle was' 
entirely within the individual's con- 
trol As it was within the individual’s 
control and as it was, in any case, 
a precondition for the success of 


the overall struggle against the sys- 
tem, there was no reason for the 
individual to postpone hisefforts 
until others jomed hi ven a 
single individual ating morally, 
Gandhii used to emphasize, 15 
bound to impiove the state of 
affairs even a single lamp, he 
would say, dispels the deepest dark- 
ness The evil that the ‘great’ do 
15 done through the hands of ordi- 
nary individuals and, thus, to the 
extent that the individual's mtscon- 
duct is contributing to the sorry 
state of affairs, the individual's 
efforts to rectify his conduct would 
directly improve this state 


Moreover, Gandhi said, it 15 
highly probable that the individual’s 
sacrifice and example would inspire 
others to join him and this, ın turn. , 
may produce big results But, even 
though this was the probable 
sequence of events, the satyagrah 
must scrupulously 
prey io the temptation of these 
probable results Were he to do so, 
he would be back to weighing the 
prospects of ‘success’ conventionally 
defined and would, thus, be kept 
from takmg the first steps Recti- 
fying one’s conduct 1s an essential 
preparation for tbe struggle п a 
mundane sense too Once the issue 
15 jomed, the rulers will use every 
device to discredit, expose, brow- 
beat the :ndrvidual If his social 
conduct has not been spotless then 
nothing will be easier for the rulers 
than to discredit him- and, in case 
his conduct 15 still hidden away, 
to send him Scurrying around to 
cover up his past How would such 
an individual have the stamina, the 
Stature and even the time for the 
struggie? : 


ust as the individual should not 
wait for others, so shouid he not 
postpone the first step for the day 
when he has perfected himself in 
every way Instead, Gandhi stres- 
sed, he should take the first step 
forthwith and then concentrate on 
each subsequent step—acquiimng 10 
this way perfection. through praxis 
rather than «sitting back helplessly 


| until full perfection descends upon 


him Мог should he postpone the 
first step until some great battles 
are joined, instead he should make 
might conduct the 


everything һе dogs, acquiring 
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strength for the great battles through 
his daily copduct Мог, indeed 1s 
the t step shrouded in any 
great mystery. „as a first step the 
individual must dissociate himself 
from the regime that 1s harming 
the country and the people A single 
act of defiance, an uncompromising 
declaration about the true nature 
ot the regune—-anythíng, іп fact. 
that ruptures the individual's links 
with the system that he has conclud- 
ed ıs pernicious for the country-- 
IS as good a first step as any 


Ox, the individual who 15 per- 
forming тараз in this form—who 
is striving ceaselessly to improve 
his conduct. whose efforts to serve 
the people are unremitting—only 


оба above that Gandhi reaffirmed 
the iad:vidual's right to defy all 
authority when his conscience con- 
vinced him that obedience would | 
be а compromise with untruth and 
evil This affirmation of the right 
was not, he said, a license for every 
one to do as he pleases, for every- 
one to insist that he had a right to 
go his own way irrespective of its 
consequences for the society as a 
whole The right enjomed a heavy 
duty that the individual consecrate 
himself to truth and justice and iw 


he can claim that he 1s taking his 
sand on his conscience We have 


the service of the people. A con- У 
„Science was 
4 


not something that 
everyone could conjure up 1n a day 
dream. 


"But isn’t all this just idle ideal- 
ism? Shouldn’t we posit something 
that 1s much more practical, some- 
thing that 18 closer to people's 
present conduct, something that 
accepts people for what they аго 
and then builds on that?’ Tt is 
precisely this attttude—-the attitude 
of so-called practical men—that 
brings entire peoples to a sorry 
pass Gandhi: always stressed that 
an individual should not dilute his 
demands upon himself, that leaders 
Should not dilute their demands 
upon the people, that an ideal 
should not be debased because 
of some presumptions about an in- 
dividual’s capacity or the people’s 
capacity, that were such a thing 
to be done, all would be lost 


] The ideal must be posited in its 


“purest form The people would then 


strain their capacity to live up to 
it But if the ideal were diluted to 
gain adherents, all would be lost 
from the beginning itself The 
Ganga, he would say, does not leave 
its course іп search of its tributaries 
Euclid’s point and Іше, he was 
tond of reminding his readers and 
listaners, could never exist m prac- 
tice and yet an entire discipline 
had been built upon their idealised 
conception 


Moreover, he always pointed out, 
the difference between those like 
him who affirmed an ideal and 
strove towards it and those who 
dismissed the ideal as being ‘just 
idealism’ did not Џе in the fact that 
one set was idealistic and the other 
set was practical The numerous 
decades that he had spent іп public 
life and the success that had attend- 
ed his effort, he would say, did, 
after all, entitle him to claim that 
he was practical Rather, the differ- 
ence lay in the differing assessments 
the two sets had as to what was 
realizable іп practice 


His experience. he said. had 
taught him that even if the ideal 
was not attained by all, the very 
fact that a few strove towards it— 
and that they strove ceaselessly to- 
wards its undiluted form— would 
make a material difference to the 
state of affairs, that the striving 
itself would bring the ideal closer 
to realisation even as single drops 
of water would ultimately make 
their way through the hardest rock 
Moreover. he said, history showed 
it to have often been the case 
that what was dismissed as being 
utopian at one stage had become 
commonplace at the next All would 
concede that this had often been 
the case m technical matters Why 
then, he would ask, was it impos- 
sible in the affairs of one’s self, in 
the affairs of the people at large, 
ш matters relating to the indivi- 
dual’s conduct? 


P os movements that aim at 
reconstructing a country and a so- 
ciety do not need supermen. 
Throughout his life, and especially 
in his autobiography, Gandhip took 
pains to show that he had hewn 
himself out of ordinary material, 
that anyone who made the requisite 


effort could do the same The move- 
ments he led and the ones that are 
associated with his name show tha! 
not just individuals but entire masses 
are capable of taking their stand on 
principles and acting 1n a disciplined 
manner until their stand has been 
vindicated 


He used to point to the fact, for 
example, that thousands had bee 
involved in the satyagrahas їп South 
Africa, that all of them had been 
ordinary men and women. that the 
satyagrahas had lasted eight long 
years and had entailed great hard- 
ship for each of them and yet noi 
one of them had deserted his posi, 
not one of them had compromised 
his principles 


Т, greatest message that Gandhi- 
yt holds out for us ıs precisely to 
dispel the myths that a country 
owes its prostrate state to some 
mysterious factors, that the ways to 
set things right are equally mysteri- 
ous, that we must await supermen 
to uncover these ways and to lead 
us to them  Gandhyrs teachings 
4nd his example show us that the 
important thing—and the difficult] 
one—4s not of discovering what 15' 
right, of discovering what needs to 
be done or of convincing people that 
such and thus 15 the correct «їапа- 
point but to make them do what, 
they already know to be nght 


Even more important, the truly 
important thing—and the even more 
difficult one—is not to make others 
pursue the nght path but to bring 
oneself to дотр so 


У 


And. finally, that the most 1mpor- 
tant thing—and the most difficult 
опе—-8 not just one of resolving 
to do so at some future occasion, 
of resolving 10 take up the cudgels 
m some great engagements but of] 25 
taking the first step and taking .t 7 
now. : 


Thus. the sie qua non for popu- 
lar movements 15 not the single 
superman who will lead them but 
the band of ordinary individuals „ 
who will consecrate themselves to 
the cause of the country And the 
sine qua non tor each of them is 
not that they build up stamina for" 
the ultimate engagement but that 
they take the first step 
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NOTES TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHICAL BIOGRAPHY OF GANDHI 


There ıs, I suppose, hardly a book on Gandhi, 
written 1n. English іп the past several decades, which 
I haven't at least glanced over, if not read through 
Whole shelves of them And, yet, I am waiting for 
that book which would, so to speak, compact the 
extraordinary story of this extraordinary man into a 


sutra There ıs a certain diffuseness about most of the | 


better known books on Gandhi that the average reader 
1s easily put off A Tendulkar writes eight large volumes 
—most of it scissors and paste A Pyarelal threatens 
to add to the burden five or six even larger volumes, 
of which three are already in print—in the process 
attainng heights of diffusion unthinkable іп this 
Jet-and-computer age And so on The list is endless 
Almost as though, to write about a giant, the book 
must as well be of giant size! 


Nevertheless, 1f you have the patience and persistence 
to rummage amongst this debris of paper and printing 
ink, you will come across a little book which 1s, worth 
going miles to read It was the first ever book to be 
written on Gandhi and it 1s still the best Knowledgeable 
readers will know that I am referring to J J Doke's 
book published in South Africa way back 1n 1908 Some 
say that Gandhi not only supplied, at Doke’s request, 
most of the material that went into the book but that 
he himself wrote (or rewrote) large portions of ıt This 
1s possibly true At any rate, 1t seems to me the most 
plausible reason for the semmal and evergreen quality 


of the book Only Gandhi could have written about 
Gandhi with such extraordinary perception 


Many years later, Vincent Sheean came fairly close 
to an understanding of the man when he rumunated 
‘There was something stricken about Gandhi He 
behaved like a specific instrument of a specific purpose, 
from the beginning to the end of his life.’ 


However, Sheean’s observation was made in the 
context of Gandhr’s strange lack of interest, not to say 
involvement—while living and working on African 501— 
in the problems of the African peoples themselves This 
robs the observation of much of its philosophical thrust, 
since the point has been made in a few other studies 
as well If I refer to it here, I do so for an important 
reason 


Gandhi was not in South Africa to fight every battle 
that came his way. He was there to steel himself, 
school himself, put his ideas and ideals into a coherent 
system—for the great single battle that, as he somewhat 
ambitiously thought, lay ahead of fim Where? Of 
course, back in India But it was not to be a battle 
for India so much as for the larger human family 
India, as he saw it, was simply the most suitable ground 
—the dharma-kshetra—for that battle If therefore he 
chose to wear blinkers in South Africa, he did so deli- 
berately, in order that he may not fritter away his 
limited resources of time and energy or be diverted: 
trom his chosen goal. 


_ On the surface, Sheean’s ability to detect, but 
inability to understand, Gandhi’s interior landscape 
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тау seem a piece of marginalia not worth examining 
True, іп the case of most people, a one-track mund 15 
a serious weakness But in Gandhi it was the very secret 
of his towéring greatness His one-track thinking, in 
fact, came dangerously close to a form of procrusteanism 
which, ın a less non-violent person, would have been 
disastrous. A Gandhi minus non-violence is no different 
from a Hitler 


Be that as it may The more pertinent question 1 
wish to raise—and try to answer—in this essay falls 
into two parts First, what constitutes the biography 
of a rhan? Secondly, what are the elements that should 
go into the writing of a perceptive (as opposed to what 
1s popularly known as а 'definitive) biography of 
Gandhi? 


1 should like to theorize that a man’s life 1s not what 
happens to him, or what he does, from the cradle to 
the grave It should not be a meticulous—and often 
tiresomely lengthy—account of all the names, dates and 
events that figure іп his life and how they are related 
40 one another Nor, indeed, even of such of them as 
ge significant As a matter of fact, there are not several 
equally significant events in a man’s life. Those who 


AAhink they see such a plurality and go to great lengths 
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trying to fuse them into a unity (which, of course, 
crumbles at the merest touch) are merely being lazy 


While admitting that my approach is essentially 
monistic, І wish nevertheless to contend that in every 
life, whether eventful or just pedestrian, there 1s only, 
one point 1n the time-space continuum that can be truly 
called significant A commanding height, а turning pomt, 
a watershed. All the other points that precede or succeed 
it are merely the embroidery, the embellishment Опе 
may put 1 another way One may call the events leading, 
to the watershed the preparation, and those following 


it the elaboration But this looks to me too neat to 
be true 


Now, the function of philosophical biography 1s to 
locate that watershed in a man’s life—understanding 
which you understand everything about him—and (so to 
speak) tram all your cameras upon it, keeping everything 
else deliberately out of focus I know this is easier 
said than done Locating the watershed 15 not merely 
a painstaking process, 14 requires discrimination of an 
order which can only come from years of meditation 
on the subject of the biography. It 1s an exercise which 
has to be done to a nicety—or else the whole thing will 
collapse like a house of cards. 


In a recently published poem on Gandhi, Robert 
Payne has attempted an autopsy which says much ın 
little This part of the poem, which 1s part verse and 


part prose, is worth quoting, because it leads right into 
the heart of my thesis 


Name Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 
Sex Male 
Age Seventy-eight. 


Cause of death Accidental, having found himself 
ш the path of two bullets, one directed at his chest, the 


other at his abdomen 


Name of assailant It is not important. 


Place of death А garden, while going to a prayer 
meeting 7 


What happened immediately after death Stupefaction 
People ran about 1n terror 


Where was the deceased Не lay cradled іп the lap 
of one of his followers, and. was later carried into the 
house, bathed, and prepared for cremation 


Please describe the condition of the deceased The 
flesh was firm and smooth The body of a much younger 
man No teeth, no hair, jug ears. Except for the marks 
left by the bullets and except for the fact that he was 
no longer breathing, he seemed to be alive. 


Was this a miracle? No. 
Date of death January 30, 1948. 
Date of birth October 2, 1869. 


Now the heart of my thesis 1s that Gandhi died not 
in 1948 He died a good forty years earlier—in 1908 
The last forty years of his life constituted something 
resembling a rebirth In almost a literal sense, Gandhi 
was a dvija, a twice-born You have to understand him 
as a дуја 1 you will understand him at all 


Gandhi’s life falls neatly into two almost equa] 
halves, each of roughly forty years’ duration The 
Gandhi that 1s widely known and written upon 1s the 
Gandhi of the second half This may be said to be 
the ‘popular’ Gandhi Here we have the astute political 
strategist who made short shift of all his political 
rivals, fought the British empire single-handed (and 
bare-handed as well!) and won political freedom for 
India The story has been so often told—with the same 
leitmotif and more or less identical variations—that it 
can hardly bear repetition And it is nothing short of 
amazing that there continue to exist people who are 
willing to play the game all over again God help us all! 


The Gandhi of the second half may also be called 
the ‘fringe’ Gandhi My interest rather 1s in the Gandhi 
of the first half Here we come to grips with a relative 
non-celebrity, fighting not so much with an outside 
enemy as with the depths of his own soul, fighting 
not for his country, nor even for his countrymen 
beleaguered 1n a foreign land, but for the larger human 
family, for the survival of the human race It is withm 
this first half—as I see it—that Gandhi attamed the 
watershed of his career 


Unfortunately, this Gandhi 1s little known and much 
less understood Not even those who were closest to him 
in those dark days had the faintest idea what 1t was he 
was groping after and trying to communicate Natural 
enough, I should think After all, the men who 
surrounded Gandhi were men of small minds Their 
horizons lay not farther than the reach of their limited 
visions They were pettifoggers blindly following a 
promethean They were self-centred creatures, entangled 
in the endless round of ‘my family, my community, my 
country’ 


In a word, the life of Gandhi—and here I mean both 
halves of 1t—can be aptly described as the story of a 


giant trying hard, and tragically failing, to communicate 
with pigmies One may console oneself by recalling the 
extant historical evidence namely, that every seminal 
thinker was misunderstood, musinterpreted and 
bowdlerized by those who were immediately around 
him and that it has always taken years of patient 
research—and more than research, meditation—to undo 
some óf the wrong Once dismembered, however, the 
whole can never be put together again. 


But, prolonged failure of communication can be fatal 
in two ways. One way, whereby a prophet remains 
unheard, 1s well known This kind of fatality 1s 
relatively harmless It is the stuff of human history 
Had our prophets been heard—and heeded—civilization 
would have taken a different course No use shedding 
tears over it 


The other way, whereby a prophet himself loses 
track of his prophecy, gives up his long vision and takes 
to the short cut—this is tragic ın the extreme It turns 
the course of history backwards. 


I have a fear that for much the larger part of what 
I have called his second birth, Gandhi reconciled himself 
to the block 1n communication between his vision and 
the understanding of his cohorts, gave up the fight (so 


to speak) and allowed himself to be diverted from his 
major task 


To Gandhi the diversion. may have been nothing 
more than an exigent and marginal superficiality He 
perhaps hoped to get back on the rails soon enough 
But to his cohorts the diversion provided a much needed 
alibi, allowing them to tailor him to their own size 
and shape So that from being an emancipator of man, 
Gandhi became—and remains to this day—the political 
liberator of the Indian nation Making full use of their 
ignorance, the biographers of Gandhi have indeed done 
a thorough job of what they set out to do But what 
an obnoxious downgrading of a great man to turn him 
into a member of the common herd! 


SEMINAR readers, I am sure, are mature enough to 
understand that by Gandhrs ‘first death’ I mean Mir 
Alam’s almost fatal assault on him in South Africa If 
I were a victim of ‘facts-——the bane of modern man— 
I should certainly have used the phrase 'almost died' 
But what I have called "philosophical biography! 1s in 
essence an attempt to escape the shackles of mere 
factuality. An excessive regard for facts, untempered 
with introspection, tends to distort the sense of history 
and 15, m my view, wholly ruinous to biographical 
perception 


Gandhi’s own account of his first death is worth 
recalling ‘I received very severe blows on my left ribs 
I do not remember the manner of the assault, but 
people say that I fell down unconscious with the first 
blow, which was delivered with a stick Then my 
assailants struck me with an iron pipe, and they also 
kicked me Thinking me dead, they stopped I have an 


——MÀÀ— À—— 
*Adapted from the author's forthcoming book on Gandlu, Руџа 


A Prophet Unheard, to be published by East-West Affiliated 
Press, New Delhi 


impression that as the blows started J uttered the words, 
“Не Rama" 


Years later, ш India, Gandhi ruminattd over the 
assault. ‘Just suppose’, he said, ‘Mir Alam had actually 
destroyed my body. And suppose also that the com- 
munity had forgiven the offender Far from insuring the 
community, it would have greatly benefited them All 
misunderstanding would have disappeared and Mur 
Alam would have һай his eyes opened As for me. 
nothing better can happen to a satyagrahi than meeting 
death all unsought ın the very act of pursuing truth’ 


A few days prior to the assault, Gandhi wrote-a long 
essay—stylistically similar to Hind Swaraj—in which 
he defended his compromise settlement with General 
Smuts (the very settlement which led to the assault) 
Somewhere in that essay, he mdulges in an amazing 
quibble Says he: “Меп of standing can be identified 
by their appearance. It is humiliating to them to give 
fingerprints. But an illiterate person would come to 
grief by followmg their example’ 


By their appearance? This is strange logic. Do poor 


people all look alike? ЈЕ one rich man can % 


distinguished from another rich man ‘by his appeara 
—whatever that phrase may mean- why not One о: 


man from another poor man? ~, 


Doubtless, Gandhi had written that essay under great 
mental distress. For months he had decried fingerprints 
as a stigma Now he was decoying his people to wear 
that very same stigma! Not that he had not sensed the 
‘tension and anger his sudden turnabout was causing 
among his people. But when the death-wish takes over, 
there is no holding a man back. 


Incredibly, Gandhi went on ‘There are natural 
distinctions of class which no one can oppose Our 
fight 1s against artificial class distinctions The important 
thing 1s that well-placed persons [1e those who need 
not soil thew pretty hands with black fingerprint ink! ] 
should regard themselves as trustees of the poor’ What 
utter, unmitigated nonsense! 


But the Mir Alam kill put an end to all that After 
that brush with death Gandhi was a transformed man. 
Now the direction of his life's journey was clear to him 
Within twenty short months—which included periods 
of extreme trauma in the South African jails, followed 
by a hectic spell of political activity in London—the 
road would lead him directly to the writing of his 
Weltansicht, Hind Swaraj 


1908-1910 this then ıs that point of time when 
Gandhi attamed the watershed of his life Using 
theological terms—to help emphasize the, philosophical 
nature of the exercise I have been outlining—one can 
break up the period into three telescoping parts 
(a) the stigmata, (b) the traumata, and (c) the chiliasm 


It is my considered view that a philosophical 
biography of Gandhi structured on these lines-—or 
certainly m any other coherent way—will enable us to 
batter down the communication block that has for so 
long stood between us and this extraordinary man and 
the matchless beauty of his ideas 


T. K. Mahadevan 
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On 2nd October 





106 years ago 


was born Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 
A frail man who shook an Empire. His 
power? ‘Truth and non-violence. 


A remarkable man who combined Indian 
spiritualism with Western rationalism; who 
led India to her tryst with destiny; who 
lived for peace and died for it. 


A man who did not want his house to be 
walled in on all sides; who espoused the 
cause of the poor; who wanted women to 
be liberated; a man who pleaded for 
international amity. 


~ 


Such а one was Gandhi, the father of 
the Nation. 
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She is/our Golden Goddess This ts а Kashmiri Prayer Rug and is known world- 
because she buvs our wide for ils weaving experlise and ancient craft 
Indian handmade carpets Last year Dodsal, India's leading exporter of 

p handicrafts, sold Indian carpets worth Rs. 94 lakhs. 
—worth millions in dollars, 


Dodsal's world-wide export network is proud to be 
servíng the craftsmen of India to successfully 
enter the most sophisticated markets of the world 


pounds and marks each year. 


The lovely weaves of the Kashmiri carpet 

was introduced to India by Prince Shahi Khan 

of Sikandar in the 15th Century. By the 19th 
Century Kashmiri carpets won many distinctions’ 
and prizes By the 20th Century their Oriental 

and Persian designs were winning many hearts 
abroad and earning foreign exchange for the nation |] 


PRIVATE LIMITED 
Bombay, New Delhi, Baroda, Madres 


Largest Exporters ot Carpets to Germany! 


Shri B. S. Gupta, 
leading manufacturer, 
whose carpets we export 
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4 et ei technology takes — олык 8: 
7% us on to tomorrow. 


Oxygen 15 the breath of life To the 
Medical Wing of IOL, it is a commit- , 
ment to produce the best and the Ж . 
latest in anaesthetic and resuscitatory IOL IS life 

—gegeipment. To supply the purest medi- 
cal gases to the country’s hospitals | 

IOL technology doesn't mean 
industrial gases alone, but the most 
reliable anaesthetic equipment and 
ancillaries available to the medical , 
profession today—humidifiers, nebul- 
zers, flowmeters, pressure valves, gas - vite А 
manifolds, emergency oxygen resusci- ^ ^ " ГИНЕ 5: e. 
tators —IOL technology keeps bringing Y ‘ З 

і ihe latest international. developments 
„Запа innovations in medical equipment 
* to India 


In fields as diverse as steel-making 
and food preservation, metal joining 
and fertilisers, electronics and anaes- ` 
thesia, space rocketry and pollution 
control—IOL is working today to 
develop the technologies the country 
will need tomorrow. 















“IOL | Saal Berens : 
222 Indian OxygenLimited `. 
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Indoceanic rides the waves 
with its one year old emblem 


t 

ГА 

| 

| @ An emblem that came into being in to lifting refrigerated and dry cargoes from 

| October 1973 and was carried aloft into India to Gulf Countries 

j the high seas іу Indoceanic s first vessel Ф Today there are eight other vessels under time 
55 Tasneem n 0890 dwt vessel serving charter flying the Indoceanic flag, hfting export 














‘ coastal transporiation needs of the nation cargoes from India to the Persian Gulf 
| @ This was followed by M V Maghreb a ө During1974 Іпдосеапіс has lifted 2,15, 612 tonnes 
| cargo-cum-reefer carrier dedicated of cargo, earning valuable foreign exchange. 


! іп the short span of one year Indoceantc has made its mark on the waters of 
the Persian Gulf Tomorrow the sea is the limit. 


INDOCEANIC SHIPPING СО. PVT. LTD. 
Regd Office Sheriff Вината 100A Моһатегіл! Roau, 
Bombay 400003 


\ Agents: MACKINNON MACKENZIE & COMPANY РУТ. LTD. 
BOMBAY » CALCUTTA • DELHI 
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| Жайа and Germony—partners for progress 





^ COMMONCHALLENGE | 


A E P. 








Erom the fire of outer space and the bowels of the earth may come the answers ' 
to one of mankind's greatest presentday challenges 
the ever- growing need for energy. 


The utilisation of solar energy and the liquefaction of coal are two promising fields in which 
india and Germany are poolingstheir know-how and resources, E 
jointly searching for the answers of tomorrow — today ! Ы 4 


Part of the efforts on many fronts, from agriculture to forestry, - 

steel production to space technology, these new ventures demonstrate 
- the Federal Republic of Germany's modern concept 

of development policy in action., , , 


international co-operation in а Spirit ef partnership and : 
. solidarity, to reduce inequalities and promote the welfare of ail. 
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